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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PERSECUTION. 


IN  the  first  series  of  his  admirable  essays  on  contemporary 
literature,  M.  Scherer  reminds  us  that  in  1841  Lacordaire  wrote 
a  biography  of  Saint  Dominic,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
the  founder  of  the  Inquisition.  "  Strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
opinion,"  observes  the  critic.  "The  Bollandists  saw  a  title  of 
honor  where  the  modern  Dominican  sees  a  blemish  which  he 
would  fain  wipe  away.  While  the  former  scornfully  asked  what 
there  is  criminal  or  shameful  in  delivering  heretics  to  the  torture, 
Lacordaire  complains  of  the  calumnies  which  have  injured,  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  reputation  of  the  chief  of  his  order."  * 
The  case  is  indeed  a  striking  one ;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion 
which  it  illustrates  are  in  no  way  temporary  or  accidental,  but 
are  symptomatic  of  a  general  and  progressive  change  in  the  tem 
pers  and  opinions  of  civilized  men.  The  interval  of  a  century  or 
more  between  the  earlier  Bollandists  and  Lacordaire  marked  a 
new  era  in  this  change  of  temper,  in  so  far  as  persecution,  while 
losing  much  of  its  old  cruel  intensity,  became  also  discredited 
and  disavowed.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  Lessing's  theory 
of  the  relative  truth  of  opinions,  which  destroyed  the  logical  basis 
of  persecution,  began  to  make  its  way  among  cultivated  minds. 
Though  the  persecuting  spirit  has  not  yet  ceased  to  influence 
men's  actions,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  trait  to  be  proud  of, 
but  seeks  to  hide  itself  under  specious  disguises.  Its  manifesta 
tions,  too,  have  become  correspondingly  feeble.  The  heretic 
*  "fitudes  sur  la  literature  contemporaine,"  i.  159. 
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who  once  would  have  been  racked,  thumb-screwed,  and  burned 
for  writing  an  obnoxious  life  of  Jesus,  is  now  only  requested  to 
resign  his  professorship  in  the  College  de  France,  while  nobody 
thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  confiscating  the  book  or  cutting  off 
from  the  author  his"  share  of  the  proceeds  of  its  immense  sale. 
The  decline  of  persecution  is  in  these  respects  analagous  to  the 
simultaneous  decline  in  the  warlike  spirit.  Warfare,  once 
regarded  as  the  only  fitting  occupation  for  well-bred  men,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  but 
even  as  a  criminal  business,  save  when  justified  on  the  ground 
of  self-defense.  And  along  with  this  change  in  the  moral  esti 
mate  of  warfare,  we  observe  that  whereas  the  capture  of  a  town 
not  long  ago  was  invariably  followed  by  a  carnival  of  red-handed 
slaughter  and  bestial  lust,  it  is  now  thought  unfair  to  kill  the 
pigs  or  chickens  of  a  non-combatant  enemy  without  at  least  pro 
fessing  to  pay  for  them.  These  phenomena  are  happy  symptoms 
of  a  general  improvement  in  the  way  men  think  and  feel;  and 
they  give  one  some  reason  for  hoping  that  in  due  course  of  time 
such  ugly  things  as  war  and  persecution  will  cease  to  be  num 
bered  among  the  actual  difficulties  which  beset  human  life. 

This  general  improvement  in  opinion  and  temper,  when  stated 
with  proper  limitations  as  to  time  and  place,  is  admitted  by  every 
one ;  and  it  has  become  an  interesting  task  to  analyze  it  and 
determine  the  various  circumstances  to  which  it  is  due.  How 
does  it  happen  that  while  the  representatives  of  the  current 
orthodoxy  would  once  have  roasted  you  with  pious  exultation, 
they  are  now  fain  to  content  themselves  with  turning  you  out  of 
an  office,  and  with  an  apologetic  air  at  that? 

This  question  was  incidentally  treated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  the  book  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  so  stimulating 
and  instructive  to  youthful  minds.  Mr.  Buckle  laid  it  down  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his  theory  of  history  that  civilized 
men  have  not  improved  morally  but  only  intellectually.  That  on 
the  whole  civilized  men  manage  to  live  in  a  more  peaceable  and 
becoming  manner  than  barbarians,  he  did  not  deny;  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  for"  the  general  purposes  of  his  theory  to 
maintain  that  this  progress  has  been  due  entirely  to  increase  in 
knowledge,  and  not  at  all  to  improvement  in  ethical  feeling.  His 
principal  argument  in  support  of  this  thesis  is  taken  from  the 
history  of  persecution.  He  calls  attention  to  the  curious  circum 
stance  that,  in  the  early  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
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Paganism,  it  was  not  the  infamous  Commodus  and  Elagabalus, 
but  the  pure  and  upright  Marcus  and  Julian  who  persecuted  the 
new  religion.  And  so,  in  modern  times,  many  of  the  fiercest 
persecutors  have  been  distinguished  for  integrity  of  character 
and  elevation  of  purpose, — as  St.  Dominic,  Isabella  of  Castile, 
Pius  II.,  Calvin,  and  Catinat.  Mr.  Buckle  accordingly  argues 
that  religious  persecution  has  been  the  product  of  some  of  the 
best  impulses  of  human  nature  when  guided  by  an  erroneous 
theory  of  duty.  The  wretched  Commodus  cared  nothing  for 
religion  or  for  anything  else  save  his  sensual  pleasures ;  and  so 
Christian  and  Pagan  were  all  one  to  him.  But  his  noble  father, 
Marcus,  had  the  interests  of  religion  uppermost  in  his  heart ;  and 
so,  in  spite  of  his  humane  disposition,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  use 
violent  means  in  putting  down  such  an  aggressive  heresy  as 
Christianity  was  then  regarded.  So,  in  later  times,  when  perse 
cution  was  prevalent  among  Christian  sects,  the  general  rule  was 
that  those  who  believed  in  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  were 
persecutors,  no  matter  to  what  sect  they  belonged.  Of  this 
belief,  persecution  is,  no  doubt,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
natural  outcome.  He  who  believes  that  his  neighbor's  heresy  is 
destined  to  be  punished  after  death  by  excruciating  tortures  of 
infinite  duration,  will  not  scruple  to  use  the  most  violent  means 
for  rescuing  him  from  his  perilous  condition.  Obviously,  such  a 
conclusion  may  be  entertained  without  sophistry.  Once  admit 
that  salvation  is  possible  only  within  the  limits  of  your  own  sect, 
and  it  may  well  be  argued  that  you  are  bound,  in  benevolence  if 
not  in  justice,  to  compel  all  dissenters  to  "  enter  in  "  to  that  sect. 
If  persecution  be  needful  to  obtain  such  an  object,  then,  on  this 
view  of  the  case,  it  would  really  be  hard-hearted  to  refrain  from 
using  it.  If  pulleys  and  thumb-screws  can  substitute  eternal 
happiness  for  future  torments  like  those  described  by  Dante, 
then  pulleys  and  thumb-screws  are  instruments  of  charity  and 
kindness.  On  this  view  of  the  case,  the  typical  religious  perse- 
cutor  is  a  man  in  whom  unselfish  philanthropy  has  become  such 
an  uncontrollable  impulse  that,  no  matter  how  great  the  violence 
to  his  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  most  rigorous  and  appalling  measures  to  restrain  his 
fellow-creatures  from  incurring  the  risk  of  endless  misery.  Such 
men  exist  to-day,  as  formerly,  mankind  having  remained  substan 
tially  unchanged  in  their  moral  condition.  But  they  no  longer  use 
such  rigorous  and  appalling  means  of  constraining  the  opinions 
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of  their  fellow-creatures,  because — for  one  thing — they  have  not 
the  power  to  do  so.  And  they  have  lost  the  power  to  do  so,  because 
such  a  general  skepticism  has  come  to  pervade  the  community 
that  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  has  become  discredited. 
The  decline  of  persecution  has  therefore  been  determined  solely 
by  intellectual  causes,  and  does  not  indicate  any  improvement  in 
the  average  character  or  advance  in  the  ethical  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

In  this  view  there  is  some  truth,  but  it  is  so  mixed  up  with 
error  that  the  total  statement  is  of  little  worth.  That  the  growth 
of  skepticism,  or  increasing  lack  of  certainty  about  transcendental 
opinions,  has  had  much  to  do  with  diminishing  religious  persecu 
tion,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  that  the  average  persecutor  i& 
a  man  whose  horrid  actions  are  dictated  by  an  unselfish  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  is  a  much  more  questionable 
proposition.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  credit  religious 
bigotry  with  such  lofty  motives, — if  motives  prompting  such 
atrocious  actions  can  at  all  properly  be  called  lofty, — and  we  do 
not  find  Mr.  Buckle  disposed  to  be  particularly  lenient  in  his 
judgment  of  individual  persecutors,  whatever  general  statements 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  his  theory  may  have  led  him  to  make. 
When  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  bigoted  Scotch  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  is  only  too  ready  to  charge  them  with 
moral  perversity  as  well  as  with  intellectual  ignorance  and 
obtuseness.  This  is  very  inconsistent;  but  inconsistency  can 
hardly  be  avoided  when  one  starts  with  such  a  singularly  half- 
true  theory  as  that  which  Mr.  Buckle  propounded. 

Mr.  Buckle's  fundamental  error  lies  in  the  attempt  to  assign 
distinct  parts  to  elements  of  human  nature  that  in  reality  can 
not  be  separated.  For  didactic  or  school-room  purposes  it  is 
well  enough  to  consider  separately  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  of  man.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  concretely  any 
actual  group  of  human  phenomena,  it  is  hopelessly  futile  to  try 
to  consider  intelligence  and  moral  disposition  as  working  sepa 
rately,  or  to  assign  to  each  its  kind  and  amount  of  effects.  In 
point  of  fact  they  never  do  work  separately,  but  their  combina 
tions  are  so  manifold  and  intricate  that  the  disentangling  of 
effects  becomes  impossible.  When  we  look  at  things  rather  than 
words,  we  see  that  every  complex  question  of  morals  is  largely 
also  a  question  of  intelligence,  and  conversely.  For  example, 
let  us  consider  what  political  economists  call  the  "  effective 
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desire  of  accumulation."  As  a  rule  all  men  desire  to  make 
money,  or  to  increase  their  general  control  over  the  circum 
stances  which  make  life  comfortable  or  pleasurable  5  but  the 
effectiveness  of  this  desire  is  very  different  with  different  indi 
viduals,  and  it  is  immeasurably  more  effective  in  the  case  of 
civilized  men  than  in  the  case  of  barbarians.  The  savage  can 
not  be  made  to  work  to-day  in  anticipation  of  wants  that  are 
not  actually  felt  at  present;  but  the  civilized  man  will  even 
devote  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars7  worth  of  labor  every 
year  to  ward  off  the  mere  possibility  of  a  loss  by  fire  which  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  occur.  This  tendency  to  provide  for  future 
contingencies  is  at  the  root  of  what  is  called  the  "  effective 
desire  of  accumulation,"  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  con 
spicuous  of  all  the  distinctions  between  civilized  men  and 
savages.  The  progress  of  mankind  in  civilization  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  identical  with  the  growth  of  this  tendency.  But, 
now,  how  far  has  this  been  an  intellectual,  and  how  far  a  moral 
progress  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  ability 
to  labor  and  to  economize  to-day  in  anticipation  of  future  con 
tingencies  is  an  index  of  self-control  or  of  power  to  resist  mo 
mentary  temptations ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  the  increase  of 
the  "  effective  desire  of  accumulation  "  is  an  index  of  the  degree 
to  which  civilized  men  have  risen  morally  above  the  dead  level  of 
savagery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  such  a 
purely  intellectual  faculty  as  imagination  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  ability  to  anticipate  future  emergencies.  A  savage 
does  not  work  to-day  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door 
next  winter,  because  he  cannot  frame  in  his  mind  an  adequate 
picture  of  what  next  winter  is  going  to  be.  The  temptations  of 
to-day  he  vividly  realizes;  but  of  the  needs  of  next  winter  he 
can  form  no  mental  image  distinct  or  vivid  enough  to  determine 
his  actions.  So  with  the  careless,  improvident  man — who  is  to 
that  extent  a  barbarian — in  civilized  society.  No  honest  man 
would  ever  voluntarily  run  up  a  bill,  to  be  paid  on  the  uncertain 
chances  of  his  income  six  months  hence,  if  he  could  adequately 
represent  to  himself,  in  imagination,  the  discomfort  or  even 
misery  which  after  six  months  the  bill  is  liable  to  produce.  I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  such  pecuniary  obligations  as  are  some 
times  thrust  upon  persons  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  discoverable  means  of  control.  I  refer  only  to  such 
obligations  as  are  commonly  incurred  in  civilized  society  through 
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excess  of  unproductive  expenditure,  or  what  is  currently  known 
and  stigmatized  as  "  extravagance."  The  results  of  extravagant 
expenditure,  especially  as  connected  with  the  system  of  "  living 
upon  credit,"  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  miseries  by 
which  modern  society  is  afflicted:  if  all  the  secrets  of  society 
could  be  laid  open  for  inspection,  we  should  perhaps  marvel  at 
the  amount  of  unhappiness  which  is  traceable  directly  or  in 
directly  to  this  cause.  Yet  the  reckless  assumption  of  pecuni 
ary  obligations  does  not  ordinarily  originate  in  dishonesty  of 
intention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ordinarily  originates 
in  mental  incapacity  to  form  a  distinct  and  accurate  conception 
of  the  future  results  of  to-day's  actions,  cooperating  with  that 
comfortable  assurance  that  things  will  somehow  or  other  come 
out  right,  which  nearly  all  men  persist  in  cherishing.  The  lazy 
belief  that  in  some  unspecified  way  things  will  so  adjust  them 
selves  as  to  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  a  wrong  or 
foolish  act,  is  a  very  common  fallacy,  upon  which  George  Eliot 
is  especially  fond  of  commenting.  This  belief,  which  is  re 
sponsible  for  so  much  imprudence  and  for  so  much  crime,  is 
itself  the  product  of  defects  that  are  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  moral.  It  arises  partly  from  a  slothfulness  of  temper 
which  shrinks  from  the  discomfort  of  dealing  with  unpleasant 
facts,  and  partly  from  inability  to  think  out  complicated  relations 
of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  deeply  and  widely  inwrought  with 
every  phase  of  the  moral  power  of  resisting  temptation,  is  that 
purely  intellectual  power  which  we  may  call  "representative 
ness  " — that  is,  the  power  of  forming  distinct  and  vivid  mental 
pictures  of  circumstances  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  exist,  or 
are  at  any  rate  remote  from  us  at  the  present  moment.  Other 
things  equal,  the  man  who  has  this  power  of  "  representative 
ness  "  most  fully  developed  is  most  likely  to  exhibit  self-control 
amid  the  myriad  temptations  of  life.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  highly 
composite  character  of  the  process  by  which  the  habit  of  self- 
control  is  reached,  the  result  is  a  purely  ethical  result — a  result 
which  we  estimate  solely  with  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  society.  And  accordingly,  when  we  praise  a  man  for 
prudence  and  self-control,  we  rightly  feel  that  we  are  paying 
tribute  rather  to  his  moral  character  than  to  his  intellectual 
capacity. 

Such  being  the  inextricable  complication  of  intellectual  and 
moral  processes,  even  in  such  a  comparatively  simple  case  as  that 
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of  "the  effective  desire  of  accumulation,"  we  need  not  expect  to 
"be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  such  a  complex  affair  as  the 
persecuting  spirit  without  taking  into  the  account  both  intellect 
ual  and  moral  factors.  And  in  taking  both  into  the  account, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  have  to  say  about  the  one 
is  necessarily  incomplete  until  mentally  supplemented  by  what 
we  have  to  say  about  the  other. 

The  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  persecuting  spirit  and 
the  diminution  in  the  atrocity  of  its  manifestations,  alike  furnishr 
when  duly  analyzed,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  advance  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  bestial  savagery 
toward  a  state  of  refined  civilization.  Let  us  consider  first,  for  a 
moment,  the  diminution  in  the  atrociousness  of  the  overt  acts  by 
which  the  persecuting  spirit  has  manifested  itself  5  and  after 
ward  let  us  proceed  more  thoroughly  into  the  consideration  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  temper  of  mind  which  has  led  men 
to  persecute  one  another. 

In  the  lowest  stages  of  human  progress  which  the  compara 
tive  study  of  institutions  has  revealed  to  us,  there  are  no  great 
political  aggregates  of  men  covering  large  areas  of  country,  sup 
porting  themselves  by  complex  and  multifarious  kinds  of  indus 
trial  activity,  and  bound  together  by  varied  community  of  inter 
ests,  guaranteed  by  laws  based  on  the  common  consent  of  all. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  what  we  now  know  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race,  a  society  like  this  must  be  regarded  as  quite  a 
late  and  elaborate  result  of  the  slow  process  of  civilization.  In 
broad  contrast  to  anything  of  this  sort,  we  find  mankind  in  their 
primitive  condition — such  as  we  may  still  find  it  partially  exem 
plified  in  the  institutions  of  savage  races — existing  only  in  little 
tribes,  supporting  themselves  almost  entirely  by  predatory  occu 
pations  quite  like  those  by  which  bears  and  tigers  support  them 
selves,  and  perpetually  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  possession 
of  the  hunting-grounds  that  insure  their  means  of  subsistence. 
In  this  primitive  bestial  state  of  society,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
normal  state  of  peace.  The  nearest  approach  to  peace  is  a  state 
of  armed  truce.  Warfare  between  tribes  goes  on  chronically,  the 
injury  which  one  inflicts  upon  another  being  compensated  only 
by  some  equivalent  injury  inflicted  in  revenge.  As  all  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  given  tribe  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  perpetual 
murder  of  men,  so  its  internal  industries  may  be  mainly  summed 
up  in  the  perpetual  slaughter  of  animals  that  serve  for  food. 
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Every  man  is  primarily  a  butcher.  To  1HH  something  is  the 
prime  necessity  of  life.  The  direct  infliction  of  death  or  of  physi 
cal  suffering  is  the  principal  daily  occupation  of  all  the  members 
of  the  community;  and  as  a  correlative  effect  of  all  this,  the  abil 
ity  to  meet  death  or  to  endure  physical  suffering  without  flinch 
ing  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  hero  that  society  prizes  most 
highly.  The  most  complete  instance  of  a  society  of  this  sort  that 
has  acquired  historic  fame  is  that  of  the  Iroquois  of  New  York, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  all  the 
respects  we  are  now  considering,  our  own  Aryan  ancestors  who 
conquered  and  settled  Europe  were  substantially  like  the  Iro 
quois. 

Now,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  it  is  obvious  that  men 
will  inflict  pain  without  the  smallest  compunctions  and  upon  very 
small  provocation.  The  feelings  with  which  we  regard  to-day " 
the  needless  infliction  of  physical  suffering  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible  to  them.  To  such  men  death  and  torture  are  com 
mon  incidents  of  life,  which  no  more  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  than  ours  are  interrupted  by  railway  accidents.  A 
man  born  in  such  a  state  of  society  expects  to  meet  a  violent 
death,  as  is  shown  by  our  own  Norse  progenitors,  who  regarded 
it  as  disgraceful  to  die  in  one's  bed, — and  an  end  which  a  man 
was  willing  to  encounter  himself  he  might  readily  be  supposed  to 
be  willing  to  inflict  upon  others.  In  this  way,  I  think,  the  excess 
ive  cruelty  which  characterized  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  completely  explained.  When  we  read  of  the  frightful 
tortures  inflicted  upon  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Protestants  by  the 
Inquisition  j  when  we  remember  the  fiendish  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  armies  in  Holland  and  by  the  Imperial  armies  at 
Magdeburg ;  when  we  recollect  that  in  Spain  an  auto-da-fe  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  that,  on 
the  marriage  of  Philip  II.,  burning  heretics  served  as  nuptial 
torches,  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  exclaim  that  such  cruelties 
could  never  have  been.  In  human  nature,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
mean  and  bad  as  it  too  often  is,  we  do  not  seem  to  find  anything 
like  a  parallel  to  such  horrible  cruelty  as  this.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  need  but  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  which  attributed 
a  similar  course  of  action  to  Eternal  Justice,  and  conceived  it  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  essential  order  of  the  universe,  to  render 
all  this  explicable.  No  doubt  the  self-same  ingenuity  which  men 
displayed  speculatively  in  theological  descriptions  of  the  next 
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world,  was  also  displayed  practically  in  such  inventions  as  the  rack 
and  the  boot,  the  Virgin  armed  with  knives,  or  the  cell  whose 
walls  gradually  approached  each  other  and  crushed  the  wretched 
prisoner  into  a  jelly.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  execution  by  fire 
was  openly  defended  as  being  symbolical  of  the  everlasting  pun 
ishment  destined  for  the  heretic  hereafter.  At  the  execution  of 
the  lad,  William  Hunter,  in  1555,  as  the  fagots  were  set  on  fire 
one  of  the  attendant  priests  exclaimed,  "Behold,  as  thou  burnest 
here,  so  shalt  thou  burn  in  hell ! " 

To  cite  the  atrocious  theology,  however,  as  the  sufficient  ex 
planation  of  the  atrocious  behavior,  would  be,  I  think,  to  invert 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, — in  homely  phrase,  to  get  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  It  was  only  in  a  cruel  age  that  the  doc 
trine  of  hell-fire  could  have  acquired  that  hold  upon  men's  minds 
*  which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  recent  times  the 
doctrine  has  become  almost  universally  discredited  throughout 
the  more  enlightened  portions  of  Christendom.  Even  those  who 
maintain  a  belief  in  some  kind  of  endless  punishment,  no  longer 
insist  literally  upon  the  lake  of  brimstone  and  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  hell-fire  has  become  thus 
universally  discredited,  not  because  it  has  been  scientifically  dis 
proved,  for  science  has  neither  data  nor  methods  whereby  to 
disprove  such  a  doctrine ;  nor  because  it  has  been  exegetically 
shown  to  be  unsupported  by  Scripture,  for  the  ingenuity  of 
orthodox  exegesis  has  always  been  equal  to  the  task  of  making 
Scripture  mean  whatever  is  required  5  it  has  been  discredited 
simply  because  people  have  become  milder  in  their  manners  and 
less  used  to  enduring  and  inflicting  physical  pain.  The  doctrine 
shocks  people's  feelings,  and  so  they  refuse  to  believe  it,  no  mat 
ter  how  the  logic  of  the  case  may  stand.  The  sermons  of  Theo 
dore  Parker  on  the  popular  theology  well  illustrate  the  change 
of  mood  that  has  come  over  men's  minds  with  reference  to  the 
justice  of  God :  the  whole  burden  of  these  discourses  is  the  argu 
ment  that  the  infliction  of  endless  suffering  on  the  creature  is 
incompatible  with  infinite  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Creator. 
That  such  an  argument  appears  sound  to-day,  whereas  it  would 
have  seemed  absurd  to  the  contemporaries  of  Luther,  is  due  to 
the  self-same  widening  and  deepening  of  human  sympathies  that 
have  put  an  end  to  slavery  and  to  judicial  torture,  that  have  done 
away  with  the  horrors  of  Bedlam  and  the  "  stone-hold"  of  New 
gate,  and  that  have  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  the  injunction  that  "  cruel  and  unusual  punishment "  must 
not  be  inflicted  upon  criminals. 

Now,  this  general  increase  in  humanity  which  is  discernible 
throughout  the  most  advanced  regions  of  Christendom  during 
the  past  three  centuries,  and  which  has  become  especially  con 
spicuous  in  our  own  time,  is  undoubtedly  consequent  upon  the 
vast  increase  of  industrial  at  the  expense  of  military  activity 
which  has  characterized  the  same  period.  With  the  gradual 
aggregation  of  men  into  great  and  stable  communities,  and  with 
the  accompanying  increase  in  the  complexity  of  social  life  and  in 
the  number  of  wants  which  labor  is  required  to  satisfy,  the 
sphere  of  industry  has  become  immensely  enlarged  and  the 
sphere  of  warfare  has  become  correspondingly  restricted.  I  do 
not  forget  that  great  and  terrible  wars  still  occur,  but  it  remains 
none  the  less  true  that  fighting  has  ceased  to  be  recognized  as 
the  principal,  or  even  as  a  very  considerable,  part  of  the  busi 
ness  of  society.  Private  warfare,  once  universal  and  incessant 
throughout  Western  Europe,  has  become  extinct,  and  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union  it  has  never  existed. 
Brigandage  survives  only  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  most 
backward  countries  of  Christendom,  such  as  Spain  and  Sicily,  or 
else  in  localities  where  civilization  comes  into  geographical  con 
tact  with  barbarism,  as  in  Thessaly  and  Albania,  or  on  the 
extreme  western  frontiers  of  our  own  country.  Dueling  has 
become  nearly  obsolete,  and  is  dealt  with  as  a  crime,  while  the 
so-called  code  of  honor  upon  which  it  thrived  has  become  an 
object  of  general  derision.  The  sword  is  no  longer  a  part  of  a 
gentleman's  wardrobe,  and  laws  are  framed  to  prevent  the  carry 
ing  of  daggers  and  pistols.  Only  soldiers  on  parade  and  sports 
men  nowadays  carry  deadly  weapons  openly.  While  the 
sportsmanship,  moreover,  which  simply  inflicts  death  on  bird 
or  beast  is  still  held  in  esteem,  emphatic  protests  are  made 
against  the  sportsmanship  which  wantonly  inflicts  pain,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  controversy  about  fox-hunting  between  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Trollope.  Organized  societies  exist  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  animals  against  cruel  treatment.  Even 
where  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  pain  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
life,  as  in  the  profession  of  the  surgeon,  we  do  all  in  our  power, 
by  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  to  reduce  the  pain  to  a  minimum.  And 
even  where  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  death  as  a  means  of  protec 
tion  to  life,  as  in  the  execution  of  murderers,  the  dreadful  work 
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is  done  as  gently  as  possible,  and  is  kept  hidden  from  the  gaze 
of  the  public. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that,  in  such  communities  as  England 
and  our  own  Northern  States,  the  majority  of  individuals  may 
live  all  their  lives  without  ever  being  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
putting  a  fellow-creature  to  death.  Most  of  us,  I  presume,  have 
never  witnessed  a  violent  death,  and  know  of  such  things  only  by 
hearsay — only  by  reading  the  newspapers  and  books  of  history. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  kind  of  feminine  softness  has  come 
over  our  tempers — a  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  very 
thought  of  death  and  suffering  purposely  inflicted  as  intolerable. 
In  military  ages  any  approach  to  such  softness  of  temper  was 
stigmatized  as  unmanly,  and  such  a  type  of  character  could  not 
flourish,  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  a 
perpetually  belligerent  community;  but  in  our  own  industrial 
age  this  mild  type  of  character  is  fostered  by  all  the  potency  of 
public  approval.  But  it  is  not  only  by  restricting  the  sphere 
of  warfare  that  our  complex  industrial  civilization  has  nourished 
a  temper  that  shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  pain.  Productive 
activity  has  operated  in  this  way  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly, 
through  restraining  destructive  activity.  Social  life  has  lost  the 
half -brutal,  half-ascetic  aspect  befitting  ages  when  life  was  for 
high  and  low  little  more  than  a  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  a 
trite  remark  that  the  American  laborer  to-day  possesses  many 
physical  comforts  which  a  medieval  king  was  unable  to  secure. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  civilized  society,  the  struggle 
nowadays  is  not  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  amount  of  elegance  and  luxury.  The 
contrast  is  great  between  the  medieval  baron  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  had  no  resources  but  in  hunting  or  in  tournaments,  or  in 
getting  drunk,  and  the  modern  citizen  with  his  theater  and  opera, 
his  lectures  and  concerts,  his  novels  and  magazines  lying  on  the 
table,  his  houseful  of  pictures  and  bric-a-brac,  his  hours  of  work 
at  his  office  or  in  the  stock-exchange,  relieved  by  the  quiet  domes 
tic  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Accustomed  to  all  this  compli 
cated  comfort,  our  growing  tendency  to  shrink  from  needlessly 
encountering  with  what  is  disagreeable  is  still  further  enhanced, 
and  this  tendency  produces  a  visible  effect  upon  our  manners. 
Whatever  savors  of  personal  contention,  whatever  is  liable  to 
wound  the  feelings  or  disgust  the  senses,  is  peremptorily  pro 
scribed  in  the  usages  of  polite  society.  Compared  with  English 
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and  American  gentlemen  of  to-day,  the  gentlemen  of  Shakes 
peare's  plays  talked  like  boors  or  ruffians. 

The  diminution  in  the  atrociousness  of  persecution,  then,  is 
simply  one  among  a  hundred  illustrations  of  the  change  in  men's 
tempers  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  change  in  men's  occupa 
tions  which  has  characterized  the  growth  of  modern  society. 
From  being  predominantly  warlike  and  predatory,  human  activity 
has  come  to  be  predominantly  pacific  and  industrial,  and  out  of 
this  change  have  grown  our  milder  beliefs  as  well  as  our  milder 
manners. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
We  have  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  persecuting  spirit  has  manifested  itself,  but  we  have  now  to 
consider  the  underlying  causes  of  the  temper  of  mind  which  has 
led  men  to  persecute  one  another  $  we  have  to  show,  in  particular, 
how  it  is  that,  so  far  as  all  matters  of  religious  belief  are  con 
cerned,  the  persecuting  spirit  has  already  greatly  diminished 
in  intensity,  and  will  no  doubt  eventually  become  extinct  among 
civilized  men.  We  shall  find  that  the  change  is  deeply  inwrought 
with  the  progress  of  mankind,  both  morally  and  intellectually. 

The  persecuting  spirit  has  its  origin  morally  in  the  disposition 
of  man.  to  domineer  over  his  fellow-creatures,  intellectually  in  the 
assumption  that  one's  own  opinions  are  infallibly  correct.  We 
know  very  well  how  children  are  apt  to  behave  when  arguing 
some  question  of  no  great  consequence.  Their  little  passions 
warming  with  the  discussion,  they  pass  from  argument  to  abuse, 
they  call  each  other  hard  names,  and,  at  last,  they  begin  to  pound 
each  other.  Most  people,  I  imagine,  must  have  had  experiences  of 
this  sort  in  their  childhood.  I  recollect,  when  quite  a  little  boy, 
coming  to  blows  with  a  school-mate  over  the  question  whether 
Napoleon  really  won  the  battle  of  Eylau.  As  I  came  off  best  in 
the  scrimmage,  and  as  the  affair  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  I 
am  ready  to  confess  that  I  fought  on  the  wrong  side, — the  battle 
of  Eylau  was  not  much  of  a  victory,  after  all !  Now  the  spirit 
which  prompts  a  child  to  pound  his  companion  who  resists  him 
in  argument  is  identical  with  the  spirit  which  prompts  a  man  to 
calumniate,  torture,  burn,  or  otherwise  put  down  and  injure  his 
neighbor  who  refuses  to  reverence  the  things  which  he,  himself, 
deems  sacred.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  it  the  more  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  at  bottom  the  feeling  is  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  accompanied  and  disguised  by 
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other  feelings.  Now,  what  is  this  feeling  but  the  disposition  to 
domineer,  to  assert  one's  own  personality  at  the  expense  of 
neighboring  personalities, — a  disposition  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  brute  and  of  the  savage,  but  less  and  less  characteristic  of 
man  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  civilized?  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  and  remembering  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb — 
remembering  that  a  strong  passion  is  never  at  a  loss  for  reasons, 
and  that  no  one  is  more  thoroughly  the  dupe  of  the  false  reasons 
than  the  man  himself  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  strong 
passion — remembering  this,  one  has  the  key  to  a  large  part  of  the 
history  of  persecution.  The  paradox,  as  regards  the  "  benevolent 
persecutors,"  is  a  paradox  no  longer.  It  becomes  explicable  how  a 
man  may  sincerely  believe  himself  to  be  doing  God's  service,  while 
he  is  in  reality  obeying  an  impulse  which,  in  an  ultimate  analysis, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  impulse  to  domineer  over  one's 
fellow-creatures.  Thus,  though  the  plea  of  mistaken  benevo 
lence  may  now  and  then  be  properly  urged  in  extenuation  of 
certain  special  acts  of  persecution,  it  cannot  excuse  persecution, 
or  obscure  the  fact  that  its  diminution  is  largely  due  to  a  slow 
moral  progress, — to  a  decrease  in  self-assertion,  and  a  concomi 
tant  increase  in  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  people. 

Very  closely  connected  with  this  moral  root  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  in  mere  arrogant  self-assertion  is  its  intellectual  root,  in 
the  assumption  that  one's  own  opinions  are  infallible.  That  per 
secution  can  have  no  theoretical  basis  or  justification,  save  on 
the  assumption  that  somebody's  opinions  are  infallibly  true,  has 
been  so  thoroughly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  beautiful  essay 
on  "Liberty,"  that  I  need  not  dwell  here  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  It  behooves  us,  however,  to  consider  in  what  ways  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  contributed  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
self-assertion  and  the  assumption  of  infallibility. 

Obviously,  the  disposition  to  domineer  over  others,  to  assert 
one's  own  personality  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  simply  one  par 
ticular  phase  of  the  disposition  to  Trill  one's  enemies  which  char 
acterizes  human  society  in  its  primeval  stages  of  development. 
It  is  a  temper  of  mind  which  was  favored  by  the  general  con 
dition  of  things  when  there  were  no  political  aggregates  larger 
than  simple  tribes  which  were  chronically  at  war  with  one  another. 
What  I  have  said  above,  in  considering  the  effects  upon  the  atroc 
ity  of  persecution  of  the  substitution  of  a  normal  state  of  peace 
for  a  normal  state  of  warfare,  will  also  apply  to  the  present  case. 
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The  disposition  to  domineer  over  your  fellow-man — to  make  him 
obey  you  or  assent  to  your  opinions,  whether  he  will  or  no — is 
only  an  evanescent  phase  of  the  disposition  to  kill  him  if  he 
interferes  in  any  way  with  the  accomplishment  of  your  purposes 
in  life.  *The  very  same  diminution  in  the  sphere  of  military 
activity,  attendant  upon  the  aggregation  of  men  into  great  and 
complex  political  societies,  which  we  found  to  explain  the  decreas 
ing  atrocity  of  persecution,  explains  also  the  decreasing  vitality 
of  its  moral  foundation  in  the  disposition  to  domineer  over  one's 
fellow-men. 

The  weakening  of  the  assumption  of  infallibility  in  one's  own 
opinions  is  manifestly  a  consequence  of  the  same  set  of  cooper 
ating  causes.  When  one's  life  is  extremely  simple  and  monoto 
nous,  consisting  of  very  few  experiences  that  are  perpetually 
repeated ;  when  one  is  not  often  compelled  to  test  the  validity  of 
one's  own  conclusions  by  comparing  them  with  the  different  con 
clusions  which  other  people  draw  from  the  same  data ;  when  one 
lives  amid  a  certain  group  of  beliefs,  customs,  and  observances 
that  are  never  brought  into  comparison  (save,  perhaps,  in  exter 
minating  warfare)  with  other  differing  groups ; — under  such  con 
ditions  as  these  it  is  noticeable  that  one's  opinions  are  formed 
with  great  promptness,  and  when  once  formed  are  unchangeable. 
These  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  opinions  of  savages  are 
formed,  and  the  chief  characteristic  in  the  opinions  of  savages 
is  their  wonderful  rigidity ;  you  can  no  more  change  them  than 
you  could  teach  a  fox,  when  chased  by  the  hunter,  to  climb  a  tree 
like  a  cat.  Or,  consider  the  case  of  an  ignorant  woman,  in  the 
lower  classes  of  civilized  society.  Her  opinions  about  men  and 
things  are  formed  in  an  instant,  by  some  mental  process  of  which 
she  can  render  no  account,  and  when  once  formed  are  utterly 
impervious  to  fact  or  to  argument.  She  acts  on  the  tacit  assump 
tion  that  she  is  infallibly  precisely  as  the  savage  acts.  To  think 
of  hesitating  for  a  moment  and  questioning  the  validity  of  then- 
opinions,  is  something  which  never  happens  to  either  of  them. 

This  is  the  obstinate  fashion  in  which  men  used  to  cling  to 
their  opinions  in  that  crude  state  of  social  development  in  which 
each  little  society  was  at  war  with  every  other,  and  in  which, 
accordingly,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  a  given  set  of  opinions 
into  free  contact  with  another  set,  within  the  limits  of  one  and 
the  same  society.  As  men  have  gradually  been  brought  together 
into  great  and  complex  societies,  as  their  opinions  have  been 
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brought  more  and  more  into  the  focus  of  a  common  point  of 
comparison,  this  rigidity  of  the  mental  processes — so  like  the 
rigidity  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  lower  animals — has  grad 
ually  yielded  to  circumstances  such  as  favor  flexibility.  With 
the  case  of  the  savage  or  the  woman  who  comes  to  scrub  the 
floor,  contrast  the  case  of  the  scientific  philosopher,  whose  opin 
ions  are  slowly  formed  after  a  long  and  careful  weighing  of 
conflicting  evidences,  and  when  once  formed  are  held  subject  to 
perpetual  revision  and  modification.  On  considering  these  two 
contrasted  cases,  it  becomes  obvious  how  the  aggregation  of  men 
into  great  and  complex  societies,  bringing  with  it  increased 
variety  of  experience  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  manifold 
liability  to  error,  has  operated  to  destroy  the  confident  assump 
tion  of  infallibility  which  characterizes  the  bigot  and  the  savage. 

We  have  now  made  out,  I  think,  a  very  fair  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  persecuting  spirit  has  been  affected  by  the 
general  progress  of  human  society.  But  one  of  the  deepest  con 
siderations  of  all  still  remains  to  be  treated. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  as  illustrated  by  such  writers 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  unit  of  society  is  not  the  individual,  but 
the  family  or  clan.  In  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  individual  rights  or  individual  obligations.  It  is 
the  tribe  as  a  whole  that  incurs  obligations  and  asserts  its  rights 
as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  adjacent  tribes.  Amid  the  press 
ing  interests  of  the  tribe,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  the 
individual  has  no  chance  whatever  for  especial  consideration. 
The  traces  of  this  state  of  things  confront  us  continually  as 
we  study  ancient  history,  where  no  fact  is  more  conspicuous  than 
the  utterly  ruthless  way  in  which  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to 
the  state.  The  bearing  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  history 
of  persecution  goes  farther  than  anything  else  toward  explain 
ing  that  dreadful  history.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  when 
only  small  political  aggregates  have  been  formed,  and  when  each 
little  aggregate  is  perpetually  struggling  for  its  life  with  adjacent 
aggregates,  the  only  kind  of  responsibility  known  to  the  tribe  is 
corporate  responsibility.  The  tribe,  as  a  whole,  is  held  to  be  re 
sponsible  corporately  for  the  acts  of  each  of  its  members,  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  acts  and  beliefs  of  every  one  of  the 
members  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tribe.  If  any 
one  individual  does  something  that  is  displeasing  to  the  gods,  the 
whole  tribe  is  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  misdeed  of  this  one 
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person.  This  feeling  was  universal  in  ancient  society,  and,  until 
we  realize  how  intense  it  was,  we  shall  be  unable  to  understand 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of  ancient  history.  Take,  for 
example,  the  frantic  excitement  which  was  stirred  up  in  Athens, 
just  before  the  expedition  against  Syracuse,  by  the  mutilation  of 
the  rude  way-side  statues  of  Hermes.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
modern  man  to  understand  this  furious  excitement  unless  he 
duly  considers  the  fact  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  the 
whole  community — and  not  merely  the  individual  criminals  con 
cerned — was  responsible  to  the  gods  for  this  outrage.  The  whole 
community  might  be  visited  by  the  angry  gods  with  famine  and 
plague  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  graceless  members  of 
the  community. 

This  intense  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  pervades  all 
the  life  of  ancient  society,  and  by  keeping  it  in  mind  we  shall 
understand  many  occurrences  in  ancient  history  which  without 
this  key  we  should  find  incomprehensible.  When  we  bethink 
ourselves  how  far  such  deeply  rooted  feelings  propagate  them 
selves  in  history,  we  shall  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  find  in  this 
sense  of  corporate  responsibility  the  weightiest  cause  of  those 
deeds  of  persecution  which  have  made  history  hideous.  To 
remove  the  heretic,  lest  God  curse  us  all  for  his  sake, — this  no 
doubt  has  been  the  feeling  that,  more  than  any  other,  has  justified 
the  use  of  racks  and  thumb-screws. 

But  with  the  progress  of  society  toward  wider  and  wider  politi 
cal  aggregation,  and  toward  greater  and  greater  political  stability, 
— along  with  the  growing  complexity  of  industrial  processes,  and 
along  with  the  partial  elimination  of  warfare, — there  has  slowly 
grown  up  a  feeling  that  it  is  the  individual,  and  not  the  tribe  or 
the  society,  that  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  individual's  opin 
ions  on  matters  of  religion.  Whatever  we  may  think  to-day 
about  the  results  or  the  method  of  Colonel  Ingersoll,  we  certainly 
do  not  entertain  the  dread  that  because  of  Colonel  IngersolPs 
opinions,  or  because  of  his  bold  manner  of  expressing  them,  we 
are  in  danger  of  a  famine,  a  plague,  or  a  civil  war  next  year. 
The  aggregation  of  small  communities  into  great  nations,  and  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  industrial  processes  by  which  great 
nations  are  sustained,  have  entirely  obliterated  in  our  minds  the 
recollection  of  the  kinds  of  belief  and  the  kinds  of  moral  obliga 
tion  which  characterized  the  primitive  tribal  communities.  The 
phase  of  feeling  characteristic  of  the  primitive  community  showed 
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itself  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  atrocities  which  have  made  the  memory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  hideous.  The  beginnings  of  modern  history,  as  distin 
guished  from  this  mere  perpetuation  of  primeval  ideas,  were 
signalized  by  the  revolt  of  Luther  against  the  doctrine  of  corpo 
rate  responsibility  for  opinion,  and  against  the  assumption  of 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  a  given  body  of  men. 

JOHN  FISKE. 


VOL.  cxxxii. — NO.  290. 


CONTROLLING  FORCES  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


"Our  virtues  live  in  the  interpretation  of  the  times." 


PARTY  names  are  found  the  most  inapt  or  deceptive  of  terms. 
Sometimes  they  have  in  themselves  no  political  meaning,  and 
come  into  being  from  the  most  insignificant  of  circumstances,  or 
from  mere  local  similitudes.  Tory,  the  name  for  now  200  years  of 
the  great  and  so-called  Conservative  party  of  Great  Britain,  was 
borrowed,  and  applied  as  an  invective,  from  the  name  of  a  set  of 
ruffians  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland ;  while  Whig,  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  the  name  of  that  party  in  England  which 
professed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  aggres 
sions  of  the  Crown,  was  appropriated,  and  applied,  also,  as  an 
epithet  of  discredit,  from  the  name  of  a  certain  Scotch  cheese- 
curd,  or  that  of  Scotch  cattle-drivers.  Sometimes — as  the  names 
in  our  own  politics  of  Federalist,  Republican,  and  Democrat — 
they,  in  themselves,  import  more  or  less  clear  and  broad  ideas  of 
principles  and  policies,  but  they  may  be  and  have  been  borne  by 
associations  of  men  whose  opinions  and  designs  were  the  reverse 
of  those  indicated  by  the  party  name.  The  Democracy  of  Athens 
was  as  intolerant  of  opposition  and  of  equal  rights  as  any  tyrant 
could  be,  and  the  Republic  of  Rome  bore  but  the  faintest  resem 
blance  to  the  republics  of  the  present  time.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  of  its  existence,  the  present  Democratic  party  was  per 
sistently  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  the  largest  part  of  its  effective 
strength  finally  plunged  into  a  rebellion  for  the  same  end. 
Intelligent  people,  therefore,  will  place  little  or  no  reliance  upon 
the  name  of  a  party  as  indicating  what  it  believes  in  or  what  it 
intends  to  do. 

A  successful  party  is  not  likely  immediately  to  break  up  its 
organization ;  a  defeated  one  may  or  may  not,  according  to  the 
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coherence  and  harmony  of  the  ideas  of  its  members,  or  to  the 
probabilities  of  its  future  success. 

The  Democratic  party,  so  completely  defeated  at  the  recent 
election,  may  disband  and  cease  to  exist  as  at  present  organized  5 
but  those  of  the  persons  who  compose  it,  who  have  opinions  and 
purposes  in  common,  will,  if  their  views  as  to  measures  are 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Republicans,  naturally  recombine  under 
another  name,  and  the  self-same  rose  by  any  other  name  "  will 
smell  as  sweet "  as  before.  Nomenclature  with  parties,  except  as 
a  trap  to  catch  the  unwary,  is  of  little  consequence.  The  prin 
ciples  of  government  shared  in  by  a  body  of  people,  and  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  methods  of  legislation  and  administration  by 
which  these  principles  are  to  be  applied  to  affairs,  and  the  funda 
mental  and  coherent  forces  that  cause  political  parties,  other  than 
associations  of  mere  spoilsmen,  to  come  into  being  and  to  endure, 
are  the  determinate  causes  of  party  existence.  Whether  it  is  the 
cohesive  force  of  a  genuine  love  of  liberty  and  justice  protected 
and  administered  by  law,  or  "  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plun 
der,"  it  is,  in  either  case,  the  community  of  opinion  and  of  design 
that  is  the  plain  bond  of  party  existence. 

Wherever  there  is  a  government  in  which  the  people  are  the 
source  and  primary  administrators  of  political  power,  political 
parties  must  and  ought  to  exist  so  long  as  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  state  either  as  to  the  principles  upon  which,  or 
the  methods  by  which,  the  government  ought  to  be  carried  on. 

The  manifest  and  just  objects  of  a  party  in  a  free  state  are 
not  only  the  concentration  of  the  voting  force  of  all  who  think 
alike  upon  a  single  candidate  for  office,  but  essentially  the  free 
discussion  of  the  points  of  difference  with  its  adversaries,  in 
order  that  conclusions  may  be  fairly  formed  from  a  view  of  both 
sides,  and  made  effective  by  the  largest  possible  preponderance 
of  voices  in  the  election.  All  this  is  too  evident  for  extended 
discussion,  although  recent  experience  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  show  a  state  of  things  practically  quite 
different  from  this  theory.  It  is  evident  that  any  party  which 
prevents,  or  in  any  manner  discourages,  the  free  and  peaceful 
discussion  of  public  questions  by  its  adversaries,  or  which  abets 
or  tolerates  any  interference  with  free  and  lawful  voting  and  the 
true  and  honest  returning  of  the  votes,  is  hostile  to  free  institu 
tions.  If  such  a  party  happened  (as  has  generally  been  the  case 
even  in  the  worst  of  parties)  to  contain  some  really  patriotic 
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members,  they  would  naturally  leave  it  and  unite  with  their 
former  adversaries  to  overthrow  it;  for,  although  they  might 
not  agree  with  them  in  a  single  point  of  business  polity,  yet  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  discussion  and  political  action 
being  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  free  government, 
questions  of  commerce,  or  of  revenue,  or  of  currency  would 
cease,  for  the  time,  to  be  important  compared  with  the  para 
mount  duty  of  preserving  the  vital  principles  of  the  govern 
ment,  upon  which  all  honest  parties  must  depend.  The  patriot 
does  not  hesitate  to  reject  a  tariff  or  free  trade  if  he  is  to  win  it 
at  the  expense  of  stifling  a  single  voice  of  opposition,  or  at  the 
price  of  the  false  return  of  a  single  vote.  If  he  cannot  have 
the  chief  magistrate  he  prefers,  unless  the  agents  or  associates 
of  his  party  purchase  some  of  the  electors  chosen  by  the  States, 
or  forge  and  put  forth  letters -and  documents  which,  if  true, 
show  the  candidate  of  the  other  party  to  be  unworthy  of  public 
trust,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Plato  to  the 
members  of  his  republic,  to  "choose  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  best  of  what  is  possible,"  and  he  votes  cheerfully  with 
the  other  party. 

If,  in  a  less  urgent  crisis,  the  honest  partisan  finds  that  the 
ruling  majority  of  the  party  he  has  acted  with  intends  to  resort 
to  measures  he  thinks  injurious  to  the  industries  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  or  to  the  commerce  or  trade  of  his  country,  he  proves 
that  the  best  partisan  is  he  who  is  independent  of  party  coercion, 
and  places  the  weight  of  his  influence  along  with  those,  by  what 
ever  name  they  may  be  called,  whose  measures  he  has  found  to 
be  in  these  respects  wholesome. 

In  the  formation  and  career  of  parties,  chieftainship  exercises 
a  large  influence,  not  only  as  assisting  to  form  just  and  prudent 
policies  and  measures,  and,  by  superior  reasons  stated  with 
mighty  eloquence,  bringing  majorities  of  intelligent  citizens  to 
unite  in  their  support,  but,  independently  of  such  broad  consid 
erations,  from  circumstances  of  personal  station  and  influence 
derived  either  from  traditional  family  power  and  position,  trans 
cendent  service  to  the  country  in  war,  and  long  and  faithful 
service  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  efforts  of  some  association 
of  his  fellow-men,  or  from  the  audacious  determination  to  lead 
and  control,  from  the  single  and  selfish  motive  of  being  at  the 
head  and  reaping  the  personal  benefits  supposed  to  flow  from 
such  a  station.  The  readers  of  this  review,  in  running  over  the 
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field  of  history,  will  instantly  fill  these  classifications  with  the 
names  of  many  men  whose  leadership  has  borne  large  results  of 
good  or  ill  to  their  party  and  their  country, — Pitt,  and  Walpole, 
and  Thurlow ;  the  Grenvilles, — who,  it  has  been  said,  in  every 
change  of  parties  raised  the  question,  "What  course  should  we  take 
now?" — Marlborough  and  "Wellington,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli — 
are  fair  English  types  of  what  we  are  describing.  "Washington, 
Adams,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Burr,  "Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Grant  are,  in  our  own  country,  illustrations  that  will  be  recog 
nized  as  just.  To  mention  any  now  officially  connected  with  our 
public  affairs  might  seem  to  be  invidious ;  and  to  refer  by  name 
to  those  of  our  citizens  now  living  who  have  disgraced  or  over 
thrown  their  own  party  by  grasping  selfishness  or  unscrupulous 
methods,  would  be  unkind. 

These,  we  think,  are  some  of  the  chief  elements  and  charac 
teristics  of  those  party  associations  and  operations  which,  in  a 
republican  government,  are  a  necessity.  But  it  must  not  be  for 
gotten  that  this  very  necessity  implies,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
freedom  and  power  of  the  people,  the  right  of  independent  per 
sonal  opinion,  and  the  duty  of  free  personal  action  in  the  choice 
of  "  the  best  of  what  is  possible."  The  lines  of  Tennyson  have  a 
deeper  significance  here  than  with  the  people  to  which  they  were 
applied : 

"It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 
That  sober-suited  freedom  chose, — 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will." 

Yet  how  many  men  have  been  deluded  by  a  party  name  or  bul 
lied  by  their  party  associates  into  supporting  it,  when  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  measures  the  party  proposed,  were  ashamed  of 
the  methods  resorted  to  for  party  success,  and  held  the  charac 
ters  of  the  leaders  and  managers  in  abhorrence,  and  their  abili 
ties  in  the  smallest  esteem. 

But  leadership  and  management  are  nearly  as  essential  to 
party  success  as  to  the  success  of  an  army,  and  the  want  of  good 
leadership  and  honest  management  is  often  quite  as  disastrous  in 
the  first  case  as  in  the  last,  provided  the  members  of  the  party 
are  sufficiently  informed  to  know  what  good  leadership  is,  or 
sufficiently  pure  themselves  not  to  be  tolerant  of  dishonest 
methods  in  others  who  manage  their  canvass. 

Falling  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  the 
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events  of  1879  in  Maine  have  been  supposed  to  be  significant, 
while  the  turning  of  the  scale  in  two  or  three  States,  in  the  recent 
Presidential  election,  by  the  official  and  persistent  circulation  of 
fac-simile  copies  of  the  forged  "Morey  letter,"  alleging  it  to  be 
genuine,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unpleasant  fact  in  poli 
tics  that  temporary  success  is  not  difficult  to  be  won  upon 
grounds  that  are  shamelessly  false,  and  that  men  standing  by 
selection  as  the  heads  of  a  party  and  the  directors  of  its  affairs 
will  persist  in  circulating  a  forged  paper  intrinsically  suspicious, 
after  it  has  been  denounced,  in  order  to  gain  votes  for  their  can 
didate,  and  who,  even  when  the  perjury  (suborned  by  somebody, 
and  paid  for  out  of  party  funds)  committed  to  screen  the  guilty 
has  been  confessed,  take  no  steps  to  aid  in  pursuing  the  crime  to 
its  fountain  head,  and  do  not  even  apologize  to  the  voters  who 
have  been  deceived  by  their  indorsement  of  the  genuineness  and 
their  circulation  of  the  forged  letter.  When  the  chiefs  of  a  party 
reach  such  a  position,  either  their  party  must  itself  be  profoundly 
corrupt  or  be  very  wickedly  represented.  In  the  younger  days 
of  the  republic,  the  Democratic  society  of  Philadelphia  declared 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  true  Democracy,  "  that  in  the  choice 
of  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  government,  it  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  free  republic  that  every  citizen  should  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  and,  therefore,  any  attempt  to 
corrupt  or  delude  the  people  in  exercising  the  rights  of  suffrage, 
either  by  promising  the  favor  of  one  candidate  or  traducing  the 
character  of  another,  is  an  offense  equally  injurious  to  moral 
rectitude  and  civil  liberty.7'  These  golden  words  are  as  true  in 
1880  as  they  were  in  1795,  and,  in  the  light  of  some  phases  of 
modern  politics,  they  warn  us  of  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to 
republican  institutions. 

Political  parties,  like  all  other  associations  of  men,  necessarily 
take  their  nature  and  tone  from  the  average  of  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  persons  composing  them.  In  the  long  run 
they  are  not  much  better  and  not  much  worse  than  their  individ 
ual  members,  and  so,  to  be  useful  to  the  state,  their  principles 
must  be,  if  not  perfectly  just,  at  least  sincerely  and  intelligently 
believed  in,  their  objects  definite,  and  their  methods,  both  in 
elections  and  in  legislation  and  administration,  fair  and  honest. 

The  history  of  parties  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  forty 
years  under  the  Constitution,  fulfilled  in  general  these  conditions. 
The  division  of  the  first  parties  into  Federalist  and  Republican, 
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arose  from  necessary  and  intelligent  differences  of  opinion  in 
respect  of  the  best  means  of  securing  the  States  and  the  people  of 
the  Union  against  the  danger  of  anarchy  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  central  power,  and  from  the  unrestrained  excess  of 
democratic  notions  in  government,  which  had  wrecked  earlier 
republics,  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into 
an  aristocratical  and  quasi-kingly  rule,  such  as  that  from  which 
the  people  had  just  liberated  themselves,  on  the  other.  Both 
parties  were  sincere,  and  their  leaders,  generally,  pure  and  patri 
otic,  and,  to  a  degree,  each  was  right,  for  there  was  danger 
in  both  directions.  One  great  social  element — the  institution  of 
slavery — constantly  tending,  as  with  the  force  of  gravity,  to  an 
aristocracy,  existed  in  many  of  the  chief  States  of  the  new  Union, 
although  it  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  the  writings 
of  great  political  leaders  like  Jefferson,  that  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  spread  under  national  authority,  and 
that  it  would  gradually  become  extinct.  Other  tendencies  to  the 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  existed,  as  did 
also,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  extreme  and  fanatical  opinions 
of  the  old  commonwealths  men,  and  the  ideas  that  liberty  implied 
the  right  to  resist  all  unpleasant  laws,  as  was  soon  illustrated  by 
the  whisky  insurrection  and  other  disturbances. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of  parties 
through  successive  administrations  down  to  that  of  General 
Jackson,  beginning  in  1829.  Names  and  organizations  of 
parties  changed,  different  administrations  succeeded  each  other, 
but  the  course  of  the  government  was  much  the  same  j  order 
was  maintained,  justice  fairly  administered,  revenues  collected 
and  accounted  for,  industry  and  trade  developed,  and  faithful 
administrative  public  officers  were  not  made  the  victims  of  their 
liberty  of  opinion  and  dismissed  for  that  reason  with  each 
change  of  President.  And  so  strong  was  the  devotion  of  the 
people  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  that  even  a  suspicion 
that  something  hostile  to  their  permanence  was  contemplated  by 
the  convention  at  Hartford  in  1814,  proved  destructive  to  the 
existence  of  the  Federalist  party. 

With  the  election  and  administration  of  Jackson  began  the 
effective  existence  and  domination  of  the  present  Democratic 
party,  and  of  the  opposition  to  it  by  the  Whig  party  and  the 
Republican  party  that  succeeded  it. 
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The  Democratic  party  (itself  in  some  sense  a  coalition),  by  its 
success  in  that  election,  accomplished  the  theoretic  good  of 
breaking  down  the  coalition  that  elected  Mr.  Adams  in  1825  j  for 
few  things  are  more  degrading  and  injurious  to  the  public  wel 
fare  than  most  coalitions  of  parties.  As  they  are  not  usually 
founded  upon  any  coincidence  of  principles  or  policy  of  govern 
ment,  but  merely  upon  a  common  desire  to  defeat  a  common 
adversary,  they  are  in  their  nature  corrupting,  and  their  success 
a  question  of  present  spoils,  leaving  opposing  views  of  govern 
ment  to  be  quarreled  over  by  the  chiefs  and  leaders  without 
having  been  passed  upon  at  all  by  the  people  at  the  elections. 
Their  utter  and  almost  ludicrous  hollowness  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  recent  circumstance  of  a  gallant  and  estimable  hard-money 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  feeling  compelled  to  con 
gratulate  a  gallant  and  estimable  Greenback  Republican  candi 
date  for  governor  of  a  State,  upon  the  triumph  of  great  princi 
ples  in  his  election  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes  ! 

From  1829  to  the  rebellion  of  1861,  the  preponderating  influ 
ences  within  the  Democratic  party  were  devoted: 

First,  and  chiefly,  to  the  protection  of  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery,  and  to  its  expansion  into  the  Territories  and  new  States, 
with  all  its  aristocratic  consequences  of  creating  a  small  body  of 
great  land-holders,  of  confining  education  and  political  and  social 
power  to  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  would  exert  upon  the  laws  and 
other  affairs  of  the  republic  the  same  quantity  of  power  that  in  the 
free  States  was  distributed  among  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Second — To  the  propagation  and  defense  of  the  dogma  of  so- 
called  free  trade,  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  so  well  expressed  by  the 
national  conclave  of  that  party,  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only," 
under  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  slave-holding  cotton- 
grower  could  exchange  his  products  for  those  of  the  underpaid 
labor  of  Europe  without  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  free 
labor  and  free  schools  of  the  non-slave-holding  States. 

Third — To  the  confinement  of  the  national  jurisdiction  and 
the  national  laws  within  the  narrowest  limits  in  respect  of  the 
election  of  representatives  in  Congress,  the  privileges  of  citizens 
of  one  State  domiciled  in  another,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication  between  the  States. 

Fourth — To  the  repression  of  the  jurisdiction  of  national 
courts,  and 

Fifth — To  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the 
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constitutional  right  of  each  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  when 
ever  it  should  think  it  best  for  its  interests  to  do  so. 

The  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  has  removed  the  first  of  these 
objects  from  the  arena  of  practical  politics.  Whether  the  last  has 
received  its  quietus  remains  for  the  future  to  determine.  The 
party  has  not  in  any  of  its  national  conventions  pronounced 
against  it,  and  the  occurrence  from  time  to  time  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  and  present  Congress  of  the  phrase,  "war  between 
the  States,"  as  descriptive  of  the  rebellion,  would  seem  to  indi 
cate  that  the  doctrine  is  not  abandoned.  In  respect  of  internal 
improvements,  the  attitude  of  the  party  appears  to  have  under 
gone  a  change  since  the  rebellion.  The  votes  of  its  members  in 
Congress  are  now  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  expenditures  for 
such  objects,  which  are  "liberal"  to  the  point  of  recklessness, 
and  are,  in  many  instances,  for  works  that  neither  party  had 
before  supposed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  national  in  their  character. 
In  regard  to  the  other  topics  referred  to,  the  Democratic  party 
appears  to  occupy  its  old  ground  with  a  more  aggressive  tenacity 
than  it  had  shown  in  its  earlier  history.  In  the  domain  of  juris 
prudence,  its  members  in  Congress — where  the  generalities  and 
evasions  of  the  platforms  of  conventions  disappear,  and  where 
the  real  differences  between  parties  are  laid  bare — have  endeav 
ored  to  cut  off  or  cramp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  in 
cases  that  concern  the  administration  of  national  laws,  and  the 
rights  of  persons  in  their  character  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States, — a  jurisdiction  that  the  Supreme  Court,  when  Marshall 
was  its  chief -justice,  held  to  be  clear,  wholesome,  and  necessary,— 
and  laws  some  of  which  in  their  character  are  precisely  like 
thpse  recommended  and  signed  by  Jackson  when  he  was  Presi 
dent,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempt  by  South  Carolina  to  nullify 
and  resist  the  constitutional  legislation  of  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  economic  politics,  the  position  of  the  party, 
as  shown  by  its  platforms  of  1876  and  1880,  and  in  Congress, 
is  still  in  favor  of  laying  customs  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  revenue  from  a  given  commodity,  with 
out  any  reference  to  securing  the  labor  of  our  citizens  against 
unfair  and  injurious  competition  in  foreign  countries ;  and  it  has, 
in  Congress,  given  convincing  evidence  of  its  opposition  to  any 
definitive  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  voting,  with  a  unan 
imity  nearly,  if  not  quite,  absolute,  against  the  resumption  act 
of  1875,  and  afterward  passing,  in  one  House,  a  bill  for  its  repeal. 
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What  definitely  are  its  collective  views  (except  as  to  the  un- 
derweighted  and  overvalued  silver  dollar,  which  it,  with  the  aid  of 
some  Republicans,  voted  to  create)  in  relation  to  other  aspects  of 
the  currency  question, — such  as  the  legal-tender  quality  of  paper 
money  in  time  of  peace,  the  expansion  of  the  paper  issues  of  the 
government,  and  the  national  banking  system, — it  is  not  easy  to 
say  with  certainty.  Its  platforms  are  not  clear  upon  these 
points,  although  the  speeches  and  votes  of  its  members  in  Con 
gress  have  usually  been  in  favor  of  an  expansion  of  the  issues 
of  government  paper  as  "  indefinite  "  as  that  expansion  of  terri 
tory  which  some  of  its  great  lights  used  to  advocate.  It  follows 
from  such  a  policy  that  the  system  of  national  banks  must  be 
superseded  and  abolished,  and  the  whole  volume  of  the  currency, 
and  so,  in  a  degree,  the  relative  values  of  credits,  property,  and 
labor,  made  to  depend,  from  year  to  year,  solely  upon  the  discre 
tion  or  the  temper  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitutional  amendments,  conse 
quent  upon  the  events  of  the  rebellion,  has  put  the  old  question 
between  State  and  national  jurisdiction,  in  certain  respects,  into 
an  attitude  of  new  prominence  and  importance,  and  has  drawn 
into  dispute,  also,  the  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Congressional  elections,  which  the  original  Constitution,  in  plain 
terms,  placed  under  the  paramount  control  of  the  national  gov 
ernment.  These  amendments  need  not  be  quoted  here.  They 
are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  REVIEW.  The  first  (thirteenth) 
prohibits  slavery.  The  second  (fourteenth)  declares  a  national 
citizenship  and  prohibits  any  denial  of  equal  civil  rights,  etc. ;  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  English  ancestors,  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  Constitution, 
and  secures,  under  national  protection,  all  the  rights  upon  which 
civil  liberty  and  free  government  depend.  The  third  (fifteenth) 
prohibits  the  denial  of  the  political  and  conventional  right  of 
suffrage  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi 
tude. 

AH  these  amendments  provide,  in  terms,  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  make  them  practical  realities  by  legislation,  just 
as  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  provide  that  their  legislative 
power  shall  make  laws  to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect  for 
the  security  of  liberty  and  good  order  in  society.  In  these 
amendments,  then,  there  is,  under  our  system  of  government,  no 
diminution  of  true  State  rights,  for  they  only  secure  those  rights 
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without  which  the  political  unity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
and  of  all  the  States  could  not  exist,  and  they  logically  pro 
vide  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  whole  people  and  of 
the  States  collectively  may  be  exerted  to  enforce  them.  They 
are  in  furtherance  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  fathers,  that  "the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  government."  The  provision  in  the 
original  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  as  follows :  "  The  times  and  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  and  alter  such  regu 
lations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  chusing  Senators.77 

The  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party^as  to  these  amendments 
is  that  the  duties  they  involve  are  the  duties  of  the  States  in  their 
character  as  such,  and  that  no  legislation  by  Congress  operating, 
like  other  laws,  upon  the  persons  of  citizens  is  "appropriate." 
This  is  shown  by  the  language  of  the  party  platform  of  1880, 
which  "  accepts  "  these  amendments,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the 
laws  of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  and  by  the  debates 
and  votes  in  Congress,  where  the  party  has  opposed  and  voted 
against  every  feature  of  legislation  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and 
has  endeavored  to  procure  the  repeal  of  all  laws  already  enacted 
for  that  purpose.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  Congress  pro 
viding  for  the  registration,  scrutiny,  and  other  means  of  securing 
fair  and  peaceful  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Represent 
atives,  the  same  party  has  opposed  them  all,  and  sought  their 
repeal  even  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  coerce  the  President 
into  agreeing  to  such  repeal  at  the  peril  of  having  no  appropria 
tions  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  government,  although 
it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  national  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  is  a  body  representing  the  whole  people  directly,  as  one 
people,  and  that  the  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  country  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  freedom  and  fairness  of  the  elections  for 
members  in  every  other.* 

*  It  is  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  slowness  with  which  great  reforms 
for  the  protection  of  liberty  come  to  be  truly  understood  by  those  whose  party 
education  has  led  them  to  look  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  an  able  and 
representative  Democratic  writer  in  the  last  number  of  this  review  still  styles 
these  measures  "usurpations,"  and  believes  their  object  and  tendency  to  be 
the  possession  of  irresponsible  power. 
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In  all  the  respects  "before  mentioned,  the  present  attitude  and 
future  policy  of  the  Republican  party  can  be  understood  from 
what  has  been  stated  of  what  it  has  done,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

In  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  States,  as  it  respects  the  chief  of  the  matters  that  the  founders 
of  the  Union  truly  thought  vital,  viz.:  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  records  of  Congress  show  that  the  Republican 
party  has  voted  for  laws  binding  the  authority  canvassing  the 
votes  of  electors  to  recognize  and  obey  the  decision  of  each  State 
in  regard  to  all  questions  of  the  choice  of  its  electors,  and  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  voted  against  such  laws,  and  endeav 
ored  to  draw  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  an  unlimited  and 
undefined  jurisdiction  oter  the  subject.  Such,  then,  is  a  general 
sketch  of  the  position  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country  at 
this  time.  The  people  and  the  States  in  the  election  just  past 
chose  between  them.  What  is  their  future  ? 

It  is  a  grave  and  misleading  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  pres 
ent  opposition  of  parties  is  in  any  correct  sense  sectional,  although 
every  "  Southern  w  State  has,  per  fas  aut  per  nefas,  voted  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  every  Norther*  and*  Western  State 
(with  three  exceptions,  produced,  it  is  believed,  by  the  crime  of 
the  forged  "Morey  letter ")  has  voted  for  the  Republican  candi 
date.  This  division  of  parties  is  essentially  institutional,  and  not 
geographical.  Every  State  in  which  slavery  recently  existed  has 
voted  for  one  thing,  and  every  State  (with  the  exceptions  named) 
in  which  slavery  has  not  (if  ever)  existed  within  more  than  half  a 
century,  has  voted  for  another  thing.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
same  result  would  have  occurred  had  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
with  her  institutions  and  history,  been  established  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
principles  and  traditions  of  her  people,  grown  up  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river  that  waters  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
bears  on  its  beneficent  stream  half  the  commerce  of  the  continent. 
If  geographical  divisions  were  the  cause  of  this  so-called  section 
alism,  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it  would  be  a  warfare  upon 
geography,  and  might  continue  forever  without  effect.  The  dif 
ference  is  a  difference  of  ideas  and  designs  depending  upon  the 
history,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
States,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  particular  part  of  the  country  they 
happen  to  occupy.  When  the  ruling  classes  of  the  late  slave- 
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holding  States  come  to  be  imbued  with,  and  put  in  practice,  the 
principles  of  the  old  free  States, — as  no  doubt  they  will  in  time, — 
there  will  be  no  longer  any  broad  sectional  divisions  in  politics. 
It  may  be  hard  for  the  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  South 
ern  States  who  have  been  educated  and  accustomed  to  govern, 
and  to  regard  labor  as  servile,  to  find  themselves  suddenly  out 
numbered  by  a  mass  of  political  equals  who  have  been  hitherto 
nothing  but  laborers  and  chattels,  and  who,  as  a  whole,  are 
uneducated  and  inexperienced;  but  this  is  a  misfortune  inevi 
table  from  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion,  and  one  that  with  time  and 
justice  will  grow  into  a  blessing.  It  cannot  be  cured,  consist 
ently  with  the  idea  of  a  republican  government  founded  on  equal 
ity  of  rights,  by  violent  domination,  or  by  the  repression  of  the 
education  of  the  liberated  race.  The  healing  elixir  will  be  found 
in  a  totally  opposite  course.  Other  States  feel  and  bear  with 
patience  analagous  evil  influences  arising  from  the  importation 
into  great  sea-board  cities  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  vast  num 
bers  of  foreigners  who  become  citizens,  and  vote  without  educa 
tion  and  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and 
operation  of  our  institutions ;  but  a  generation  or  two  assimilate 
these  untoward  elements  into  the  life,  the  orderly  freedom,  and 
the  restraints  which  regulate  the  rest  of  society.  The  Democratic 
party,  in  every  effective  sense,  is,  as  it  was  before  the  rebellion, 
nothing  else  than  a  party  founded  and  existing  upon  the  ideas 
of  a  slave-holding  system,  which  has  always  been,  wherever 
it  has  existed,  a  corner-stone  of  aristocratical  governments. 
The  party  has  survived  institutions  that  have,  happily,  per 
ished.  Its  professed,  but  quite  inconsistent,  championship  of 
State  rights,  is  based  solely  upon  a  resistance  to  the  new  amend 
ments  of  the  Constitution  being  practically  enforced  by  the 
national  authority,  because  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  State 
governments  would  not  enforce  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  the  old  free  States  both  their  spirit  and  letter  are  accepted 
as  easily  as  is  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  Of  such  a  party  we 
may  repeat  the  phrase  applied  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  Democratic 
parties :  "  And  of  all  the  enemies  they  had,  they  themselves  were 
the  most  fatal."  When  the  effective,  but  sometimes  slow,  influ 
ences  of  time  and  justice,  security  and  education,  cure  the  evils 
that  in  these  States  now  affect  both  races  in  general,  and,  per 
haps,  still  more  severely  those  patriotic  freemen  who  bore  every 
thing  for  their  love  of  the  Union  during  the  rebellion,  or  those 
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who,  with  absolute  and  affirmative  fidelity,  accepted  all  the  con 
sequences  of  its  overthrow,  and  endeavored  to  defend  the  politi 
cal  and  civil  equality  of  the  liberated  race,  the  mainspring  of  the 
Democratic  party  will  be  broken,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
States  will  be  at  one  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  government,  and,  in  general,  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which 
a  real  and  law-regulated  liberty  is  to  be  secured,  and  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  apparent  geography  in  politics.  There  is  no 
such  diversity  in  geographical  or  climatic  conditions  in  our  vast 
republic  as,  with  the  existence  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph, 
can  create,  save  in  a  very  small  degree,  sectional  differences  in 
regard  to  questions  of  political  economy  in  legislation,  or  of 
policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  in  administration.  The  importing 
and  mercantile  classes  may  be  in  favor  of  "  free  trade,"  think 
ing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  coffee, — 
which  was  not  produced  at  all  in  this  country,  and  which  aboli 
tion  brought  no  benefit  to  the  consumer, — it  will  increase  their 
profits,  while  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  may  favor  "  protection" ; 
but  these  influences  will  operate  indiscriminately  in  New  England 
and  the  Gulf  States,  in  New  York  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Greenbacker  may  pursue  his  delusion,  or  his  philosopher's  stone, 
but  he  and  all  his  fellow-citizens  will  know  that  a  system  of  cur 
rency  and  finance  that  is  good  for  one  must  be  good  for  all,  or 
the  reverse,  and  that  there  can  be  no  sectional  collision  of  inter 
ests  concerning  it ;  and  so  of  everything  about  which  intelligent 
equals,  having  a  common  interest  and  a  common  destiny,  may 
differ. 

Will  the  controlling  men  of  the  old  slave  States,  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Democratic  party,  not  see,  then,  that  the  victory 
of  the  Republicans  is  not  one  of  passion  or  animosity,  or  of  a 
section,  but  that  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  perfectly  free  and 
<3qual  institutions,  such  as  are  established  by  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  is  j  that  it  means  peace  and  good- will  to  all  and  every  part 
of  a  people  who,  in  this  new  era,  are,  through  universal  educa 
tion,  undisturbed  and  well-ordered  liberty,  and  free  inter-com 
munication  and  development,  to  grow  more  and  more  homo 
geneous  and  prosperous  ?  If  they  will  see  it,  they  will  see  that 
their  "  giants'  strength  n  should  not  be  exerted  in  the  direction 
of  reaction,  or  to  the  retardation  of  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  constitutional  liberty  that  is  now  secured  to  all  the  in 
habitants  of  this  republic,  as  we  may  hope,  forever.  Whatever 
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may  be  the  future  of  the  present  Democratic  organization,  it 
may  fairly  be  expected,  with  the  brave,  just,  and  steady  adminis 
tration  of  affairs  upon  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
that  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate,  that  out  of  the  discussions 
and  events  that  have  taken  place  the  minds  of  many  men  who 
have  called  themselves  Democrats  have  received  impressions  and 
formed  conclusions  touching  present  parties  and  their  measures, 
and  future  politics,  that,  like  writing  in  sympathetic  ink,  will 
come  forth  in  the  warmth  of  good  government  to  the  support  of 
that  party  which  increases  the  public  credit  and  reduces  the 
public  debt,  which  provides  an  equable  and  universal  currency 
of  fixed  value,  which  recognizes  and  fulfills  the  duty  of  so  im 
posing  taxes  and  duties  as  to  develop  and  encourage  the  indus 
tries  of  its  own  people,  which  practices  a  wise  and  rigid  economy 
in  all  departments,  and  which  endeavors  to  elevate  and  promote 
the  character  and  stability  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country. 
These  are  the  things  that,  founded  on  the  great  fundamental 
work  of  defending  liberty  and  order,  the  successful  party  has 
striven  with  some  success  to  accomplish,  and  to  which,  beyond 
doubt,  it  will  continue  to  devote  itself  by  whatever  name  it  or 
its  adversaries  may  be  called.  Qm  transtulit,  smtinet. 

This  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  the  present  discus 
sion  of  some  other  interesting  topics  of  politics  not  unlikely  to 
arise  in  the  future  and  to  create  party  divisions — such  as  the  rela 
tions  of  the  United  States  to  the  interoceanic  canal,  the  question 
of  political  divisions  founded  on  race  or  nationality,  and  of  simi 
lar  divisions  as  affected  by  sect.  All  these,  interesting  and 
important  as  they  are,  must  be  left  to  other  hands.  In  the  imme 
diate  future,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  great 
parties  will  change,  and,  until  the  chief  questions  that  now  divide 
them  are  settled  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should.  Each  will  pursue  its  characteristic  methods, 
and  bear  or  enjoy  their  logical  results,  but  personal  fealty  to 
party  that  is  not  founded  on  an  intelligent  belief  in  its  pro 
posed  measures  and  a  willingness  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
its  modes  of  contest,  will  grow  less  and  less,  and  in  the  same 
ratio  parties  will  become  more  pure  and  more  tolerant,  and  fulfill 
more  nearly  their  true  and  valuable  ends. 

GrEO.  F.  EDMUNDS. 


ATHEISM  IN  COLLEGES. 


•THE  skepticism  which  has  somewhat  abated  its  force  in  Ger 
many,  and  is  at  least  stationary  in  France,  is  passing  over  Eng 
land  as  a  tidal  wave  of  great  breadth  and  force. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation  has  unbelief 
been  so  general  or  so  deep-seated  j  nor  has  it  ever  before  estab 
lished  itself  on  ground  so  various  and  so  fundamental.  The 
skepticism  of  to-day  is  not  one  primarily  of  criticism  and  of  fault 
finding,  but  one  which  belongs  to  the  way  in  which  the  material 
world,  in  which  man  and  humanity,  are  viewed.  It  implies  great 
alteration  in  the  rational  outlook  of  men,  and  can  be  modified 
only  by  equally  radical  changes. 

This  unbelief  has  as  yet  met  with  more  obstruction  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  any  large  pos 
session  of  the  ruling  thought  among  us.  Our  religious  and  phil 
osophical  defenses  are  by  no  means  broken  down,  or  even 
seriously  breached.  Any  movement  of  this  character  that  is  at 
all  general  or  vigorous  is  likely  to  show  itself  in  our  colleges, 
and  to  propagate  itself  by  means  of  them.  Educational  seats  are 
naturally  centers  of  philosophical  thought,  and  this  thought  it  is 
which  is  immediately  involved  in  unbelief.  New  views,  wider 
and  more  just  views, — so  thought, — enlist  nowhere  more  enthu 
siasm  in  adoption  and  extension  than  among  young  men  in 
course  of  instruction.  It  is  thus  a  question  of  great  interest : 
How  far  is  this  unbelief  finding  its  way  into  American  colleges  ? 

To  answer  this  question  wisely,  we  must  understand  the 
causes  of  this  skepticism,  more  especially  in  its  progress 
through  England. 

The  present  unbelief  in  England  is  no  occasion  of  reasonable 
surprise.  The  preparation  for  it  has  extended  through  centuries. 
It  is  a  perfectly  normal  result.  The  real  thing  to  be  explained 
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is,  why  these  fruits  of  unbelief  have  not  ripened  sooner.  A 
philosophy  of  sensationalism,  materialism,  skepticism,  and  agnos 
ticism  has  formed  the  deepest  and  strongest  current  of  English 
speculation.  Atheism  is  the  necessary  upshot  of  such  a  line  of 
thought.  If  the  English  mind  had  had  the  agility  and  freedom 
of  the  French  mind,  we  should  have  seen  long  ago  in  England  an 
age  of  encyclopedists.  The  English  are  so  preeminently  prac 
tical,  are  so  ruled  by  social  sentiment  and  precedent,  that  it  has 
always  been  easy  for  men  like  Locke  and  Priestley  to  hold  fast 
to  religious  faith  while  assiduously  undermining  it.  The  words 
materialist  and  atheist  have  ever  been  in  England  vigorous  deter 
rents,  no  matter  how  justly  applied.  Englishmen  have  not  been 
willing  to  be  called  what  they  really  were,  because  the  social  sen 
timent  and  the  speculative  sentiment  have  had  distinct  and 
divided  power.  The  philosophy  of  England,  now  dominant  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  expresses  the  most  fundamental  ground 
of  its  unbelief.  For  all  that  time,  speculation  has  been  steadily 
disparaging  the  powers  of  rational  insight  and  faith,  and  closing 
up  the  avenues  to  the  spiritual  world. 

Agnosticism,  though  a  denial  of  philosophy,  an  assertion  of 
inability  to  reach  ultimate  truths,  never  for  long  retains  this 
position.  It  soon  begins  to  occupy  the  ground  cleared  with  its 
own  statements,  and  to  turn  ignorance  into  a  system  of  skepti 
cism.  It  is  like  a  barbarous  host  that  burns  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
and  then  pitches  its  tents  among  their  ruins. 

A  philosophy  of  agnosticism,  what  can  it  issue  in  but 
atheism  ? 

The  thing  to  be  explained  is  that  this  unbelief  has  broken  out 
just  now.  The  reason  of  this  we  find  in  science.  Science  is 
skeptical  or  believing,  according  to  the  philosophy  with  which  it 
is  associated.  A  vigorous  science  gives  to  a  faithless  philosophy 
boldness  and  positiveness  of  assertion.  It  carries  over  the  value 
of  its  own  work  and  the  undoubted  truth  of  its  own  conclusions 
to  the  affiliated  speculations.  This  has  been  the  state  of  things 
for  years  in  England.  Such  men  as  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  with 
high  claims  in  science  and  no  claims  in  philosophy,  have  brought 
the  strength  of  the  one  great  intellectual  movement  of  our  age 
into  the  service  of  unbelief.  This  union  of  the  feeblest  of  philos 
ophies  with  a  stalwart  science  has  been  the  parentage  of  current 
skepticism. 

A  third  reason  has  also  been  operative.  There  has  been  a 
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keen  perception  of  the  failures  of  religious  belief,  and  an  unspar 
ing  criticism  of  them.  It  has  been  felt  that  indolent  faith  and 
an  easy  reception  of  the  supernatural  have  cut  men  off  from  that 
very  inquiry  into  law,  and  that  obedience  to  it,  on  which  social 
progress  is  conditioned.  The  dogmas  of  belief,  instead  of  show 
ing  the  progressive  force  of  truth,  its  power  to  deepen  and  expand 
vision,  have  at  times,  in  dogged  reiteration,  planted  themselves 
directly  in  the  way  of  progress. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  justness  of  identifying  fundamental 
principles  in  the  spiritual  world  with  the  phases  they  assume 
among  men,  and  the  faults  of  the  persons  who  chance  to  defend 
them. 

The  merely  practical  man  may  well  criticise  the  short-comings 
of  persons  and  organizations  j  it  belongs  to  philosophy  to  discern 
the  interior  force  of  ideas  and  their  ultimate  office.  It  has  to  do, 
not  simply  with  what  is,  but  with  what  may  be.  But,  narrow  as 
this  critical  method  is,  it  has  always  been  prevalent  and  effective. 
A  good  deal  of  bitter  skepticism  only  expresses  the  censure 
called  out  by  a  formal  and  ineffectual  faith.  Witness  the 
unsparing  arraignment  of  Protestantism  by  Frederic  Harrison,  in 
the  October  number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century." 

These  being  the  general  conditions  of  the  prevalent  atheism, 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  way  in  which  they  affect  American 
colleges.  In  these  colleges  the  Scotch  philosophy,  as  offered  by 
Stewart  and  Hamilton,  is  more  frequently  taught  than  any  other. 
This  philosophy  stands  in  dogmatic  opposition  to  English  sensa 
tionalism,  though  profoundly  affected  by  it.  It  does  not  fully 
trust  or  give  clear  explanation  of  those  rational  powers  by  which 
mind  rises  beyond  the  world  of  sensible  impressions  into  that  of 
spiritual  truths.  This  philosophy,  however,  resisting  on  its 
dogmatic  side  the  skepticism  of  materialism,  offers  a  temporary 
support  to  faith.  The  foundations  of  belief  in  our  American 
colleges,  though  not  entirely  well  and  thoroughly  laid,  are  able 
to  resist,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  agnostic  attacks  which  English 
philosophy  has  cherished.  Moreover,  the  science  of  this  country, 
in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Professors  Gray,  Dana,  Henry,  has 
not  generally  added  to  itself  a  destructive  speculation,  prompting 
perpetual  efforts  at  the  solution  of  the  ultimate  problems  of 
philosophy,  the  existence  of  matter  and  mind,  their  nature  and 
dependence,  with  the  theistic  questions  which  accompany  these 
inquiries. 
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Philosophy  is  taught  with  moderate  success  in  our  colleges, 
and  the  final  results  of  belief  must  depend  largely  on  the  form 
which  it  shall  hereafter  assume,  and  the  force  it  shall  display.  If 
we  secure  vigorous  life  in  this  direction,  we  have  nothing  to  fear; 
if  we  cannot,  the  gods  themselves  cannot  help  us.  A  prof ounder 
philosophy,  a  philosophy  that  takes  root  within  itself,  this  is  the 
demand  of  higher  education,  as  it  is  the  demand  of  higher 
thought.  The  English  mind  has  striven  to  draw  the  supply  of 
its  spiritual  life  so  long  out  of  the  dry  roots  of  sensationalism, 
hidden  in  the  works  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Mill,  and  Spencer, 
that  it  can  no  longer  resist  any  wind  of  doctrine,  no  matter  how 
destructive  it  may  be. 

There  is  a  diverse  moral  attitude  in  different  American  col 
leges,  turning  somewhat  upon  size.  Size  is  itself  a  modifying 
force  of  considerable  moment,  and  is  connected  with  the  presence 
of  other  influences  of  still  more  moment.  Most  American  col 
leges  are  under  some  definite  form  of  religious  faith,  and  look  to 
some  one  denomination  for  their  chief  support.  It  is  compara 
tively  easy  to  establish  and  to  maintain  in  a  vigorous  type  the 
prevailing  temper  of  an  institution,  if  the  institution  is  small. 
As  it  increases  in  numbers,  this  effort  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult.  The  restricted  tendencies  are  broken  in  on  in  a  grow 
ing  variety  of  ways. 

There  is  also  a  strong  natural  selection  in  these  well-defined 
colleges,  exercised  toward  the  students  who  attend  on  them. 
They  gather  their  own  by  an  extended  moral  attraction.  This 
elective  force  becomes  weaker  as  the  college  increases  in  power, 
and  more  general  influences  take  its  place. 

When  an  institution  achieves  a  national  reputation  and  posi 
tion,  it  attracts  to  itself  professors  of  varied  ability  and  marked 
power.  Ambitious  and  progressive  minds  are  drawn  toward  it. 
The  result  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  spirit  in  its  professors, 
and  less  willingness  to  subordinate  their  methods  and  conclusions 
to  any  prevailing  view.  Talent  becomes  a  leading  consideration, 
and  talent  is  restive,  and  more  or  less  eccentric.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  in  a  large  and  popular  institution,  to  bind  instruction 
in  any  close  way  to  any  definite  religious  result. 

The  students  of  such  institutions  are  not  only  gathered  from 
all  classes  j  wealth  is  a  more  common  possession  with  them.  The 
necessary,  and  still  more  the  incidental,  expenses  of  the  larger 
colleges  are  greater  than  those  of  the  smaller  ones.  There  is 
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probably  no  one  external  circumstance  that  so  reduces  both 
intellectual  and  moral  force  among  young  men  as  the  possession 
of  wealth.  An  institution,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  whose  stu 
dents  are  wealthy,  is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  an  easy-going 
temper,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exceptions  it  may  offer. 

A  singularly  striking  confirmation  of  these  facts  is  presented 
in  a  recent  statement  coming  from  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Perhaps  no  organization  in  the  world  is 
making  to-day  a  more  pure,  vigorous,  and  unexceptionable  effort 
to  disseminate  theism  in  its  Christian  form  than  the  American 
Board.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  missionaries  in  its 
employment  who  are  graduates,  thirty  were  graduated  by 
Amherst  and  one  by  Harvard;  twenty-two  by  Williams  and 
fifteen  by  Yale, — in  the  period  covered,  Yale  had  some  four  times 
the  number  of  students  at  Williams, — eleven  by  Beloit,  and  one 
or  more*  by  Michigan  University. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  skepticism,  one  of  which  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  larger,  and  the  other  in  the  smaller 
colleges.  There  is  a  skepticism  of  spiritual  weakness,  which 
arises  from  the  slow  undermining  of  personal  faith  and  a  distinct 
moral  life.  This  is  the  skepticism  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
larger  institutions.  It  is  not  often  demonstrative,  for  it  has  not 
sufficient  force  of  conviction.  If  it  becomes  boisterous,  the 
animus  of  the  impulse  is  likely  to  be  a  reckless  immoral  feeling. 
This  form  is  doubtless  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  long  period,  as 
indicating  a  decay  of  spiritual  powers.  In  the  smaller  institu 
tions,  the  skepticism  that  ventures  to  show  itself  is  likely  to  be 
more  bitter,  to  spring  from  direct  antagonism  to  current  forms 
of  faith  in  some  of  their  manifestations,  or  from  a  philosophy 
borrowed  in  an  empirical  way  from  science.  So  far  as  this  form 
of  unbelief  exists  in  larger  institutions,  not  being  subjected 
to  contradiction  or  pressure,  it  easily  unites  with  the  first  form. 

This  evil  of  unbelief ,  which  is  not  as  yet,  in  any  sense,  formid 
able  in  American  colleges,  is  to  be  regretted,  first  and  foremost, 
because  of  its  immediate  relations  to  spiritual  truths,  and 
secondly,  because  of  its  connection  with  morals.  The  funda 
mental  inquiry  is :  What  is  the  truth  in  the  premises  ?  A  skep 
ticism  that  compels  us  to  lay  more  broadly,  more  clearly,  more 
consciously,  the  foundations  of  faith  is  not  altogether  to  be 
deprecated.  We  have  occasion  to  be  alarmed  only  when  the 
*  The  report  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  decide  the  point. 
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destructive  processes  so  exceed  the  constructive  ones  as  to  leave 
the  minds  of  men  for  a  period  devastated  and  waste. 

Existing  agnosticism  is  a  rhythmical  swing  of  the  human  mind, 
sure  to  find  compensation  in  due  time.  Like  all  blind  tenden 
cies,  it  should  be  restrained,  modified,  and  put  to  service.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  more  clear  assertion  of  the  correlative 
truths  of  spiritual  powers.  The  nature  of  man  settles  the  limits 
of  all  knowledge,  and  to  maintain  a  sensational,  materialistic,  or 
empirical  philosophy  of  any  phase  for  any  considerable  period, 
and  not  to  encounter  the  accompanying  agnosticism  passing  over 
into  atheism,  is  impossible.  It  is  worth  recollecting  that  Amherst 
and  Williams  have  been  marked  for  a  long  period  by  peculiarly 
vigorous  instruction  in  psychology. 

Philosophy,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  in  spite  of  its  fruitless 
discussions  and  its  manifold  errors,  can  alone  settle  the  limits  of 
knowledge  and  the  nature  and  authority  of  its  various  forms. 
To  deny  philosophy  is,  under  the  deceptive  appearance  of  agnos 
ticism,  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  feeblest  and  most  self -contra 
dictory  forms  of  philosophy,  with  the  added  evil  that  it  does  not 
know  itself  by,  and  is  not  known  by,  its  true  name. 

Philosophy  is  the  only  remedy  for  philosophy,  the  only  remedy 
for  skepticism,  itself  a  philosophy.  The  appeal  is  to  reason,  and 
from  this  appeal  there  is  no  escape.  Revelation  affords  no  refuge. 
Dogma  is  no  defense,  but  a  portion  of  the  danger  rather.  It  will 
be  felt  by  many  that  the  evil  stated  in  this  form  is  vague>  and 
the  remedy  still  more  so.  Men  love  specifics,  only  their  specifics 
turn  out  to  be  no  specifics,  and  they  are  thrown  back  on  the 
great  current  of  events,  flowing  darkly  on  under  general  laws. 
This  difficulty  of  unbelief,  so  far  as  it  is  a  difficulty,  is  in  men's 
thoughts,  and  there  it  must  be  encountered. 

But  atheism  is  also  especially  to  be  deprecated  from  its  rela 
tion  to  morality.  The  danger  at  this  point  is  somewhat  less 
real  and  much  less  urgent  than  it  has  often  been  thought  to  be. 

Religion  is  not  so  much  the  foundation  of  morals,  as  morals 
the  foundation  of  religion.  Though  we  have  often  an  absolute 
denial  of  the  first  truths  of  religion,  we  have  no  such  denial  of 
those  of  morals.  Indeed,  the  unbeliever,  more  often  than  other 
wise,  takes  pains  to  prove  that  the  grounds  of  ethical  conviction 
remain  with  him  undisturbed.  While  this  is  hardly  true,  it  is 
plainly  not  true  that  morality  immediately  shares  the  fate  of 
religion.  A  complete  view  of  our  moral  nature  leads  us  to  faith  j 
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but  the  grand  facts  of  that  nature  remain,  and  must  receive  some 
sort  of  interpretation,  no  matter  how  extended  our  unbelief. 
Moreover,  much  the  larger  portion  of  enforcement  in  morals 
does  not  spring  from  pure  moral  insight,  but  from  the  conven 
tional  vigor  which  certain  principles  of  action  have  acquired. 
While,  therefore,  religion  furnishes  the  strongest  incentives  to 
upright  action,  it  by  no  means  furnishes  all  the  incentives,  and 
public  morals  may  remain  for  a  considerable  period  without 
material  alteration  in  a  time  of  general  skepticism.  To  tear  away 
the  superstructure  of  religious  belief  is  to  uncover  the  founda 
tions  of  morality,  but  not  to  remove  them  j  is  to  expose  them  to 
wasting  away,  but  is  not  itself  to  subvert  them.  It  is  as  vain, 
however,  to  expect  that  agnosticism  will  not  in  the  end  modify 
morality,  as  it  was  to  expect,  during  the  long  years  in  which  it 
was  ripening,  that  a  philosophy  of  sensationalism  would  not 
prove  destructive  to  faith. 

Practical  morals  do  not  follow  so  immediately  on  the  fortunes 
of  speculative  truth  as  to  make  the  danger  of  unbelief  imminent 
in  this  direction.  Yet,  the  slowness  of  the  movement  renders  it 
only  the  more  difficult  to  regain  any  ground  that  is  once  lost. 
As  are  our  beliefs  as  to  our  own  nature  and  destiny,  will  ulti 
mately  be  our  action.  These  are  the  two  lines  of  development 
that  are  being  brought  into  harmony  by  all  forces,  speculative 
and  practical.  It  would  be  difficult  at  present,  except  hesita 
tingly  in  single  cases,  to  refer  any  immorality  in  our  American 
colleges  to  unbelief. 

In  an  exigency  of  this  sort,  arising  from  a  threatened  way 
wardness  of  speculative  inquiry,  great  scope  of  vision  and  much 
wisdom  are  called  for.  The  facts  must  be  accepted  and  shaped, 
rather  than  denied  and  pushed  back. 

The  skepticism  of  our  time  includes  a  wholly  legitimate  line  of 
action  j  even  more  than  this,  it  is  incident  to  the  highest  exercise 
of  our  powers.  No  repression  and  no  resentment  are  in  order. 
We  have  quietly  assumed  in  our  discussion  that  our  own  faith  is 
correct,  and  that  the  faithlessness  of  atheism  is  weakness  and 
error. 

While  our  language  fittingly  proceeds  under  this  form,  the  dis 
cussion  involved  is  not  itself  to  be  waived  in  any  of  its  branches, 
or  approached  in  any  dogmatic  spirit.  Much  existing  unbelief  is 
a  just  reaction  against  irrational  pressure,  is  an  assertion  of  indi 
vidual  freedom.  While  we  would  not  deny  a  certain  authority 
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to  instruction,  we  would  deprecate  authoritative  instruction  in 
our  higher  institutions  as  any  remedy  for  existing  or  approaching 
atheism. 

The  evil  is  intellectual,  and  admits  only  of  an  intellectual 
remedy.  It  is  a  weakness  of  philosophy,  and  the  breach  in  the 
dike  must  be  repaired  where  it  exists.  Truth  is  just  as  capable 
of  eliciting  enthusiasm  among  young  men  to-day  as  ever  before, 
but  it  must  be  simple  truth,  that  is  offered  in  its  own  light.  The 
captivating  force  of  the  empirical  speculations  of  existing  philos 
ophy  is  due  to  the  apparent  proffer  of  fresh  and  aggressive  truths. 

If  we  cannot  waive  free  discussion,  much  less  can  we  expect  to 
huddle  young  men  into  sheep-folds,  and  to  make  no  provision  for 
higher  education  except  in  institutions  of  definite  and  pronounced 
faith. 

Churches  of  all  sorts  will  do  well  to  remember,  constantly,  that 
they  cannot  maintain  their  own  life  except  in  open,  breezy  conflict, 
nor  can  they  maintain  the  spiritual  life  of  their  own  young  men 
on  easier  terms.  Veterans  are  made  only  for  the  open  field. 
The  notion  that  the  Christian  Church  is  to  monopolize  and  ma 
nipulate  education  is  antique  for  our  time  and  for  all  time.  This 
principle  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  churches  themselves ;  we 
are  not  to  draw  back  from  inquiry,  simply  because  we  cannot 
control  it,  simply  because  it  is  inquiry.  A  confidence  in  truth, 
and  a  free  and  quick  exposure  of  it  to  all  the  hazards  of  war;  are 
the  only  available  and  the  only  sound  policy. 

We  are  also  not  to  strive  to  identify  morality  with  religious 
belief.  While  within  our  own  circle  we  may  constantly  support 
action  by  the  whole  scope  of  reason,  it  is  folly  to  deny  or  to  pull 
down  any  of  the  more  narrow  foundations  of  society.  Indeed, 
these  foundations  are  in  part  what  the  rational  edifice  of  enlarged 
spiritual  life  is,  in  a  truly  spiritual  evolution,  being  built  upon. 
When  we  cannot  work  with  men  by  virtue  of  later  and  larger 
convictions,  it  is  well  to  get  back  to  the  primary  and  rudimentary 
—rudimentary  in  human  history — principles  at  which  many 
ways  meet.  We  should  be  glad  that  the  social  world  does  not 
collapse  while  our  special  theory  of  it  is  under  discussion. 

We  are  to  defend  ourselves  in  this  conflict  with  unbelief  by 
precipitating  it  rather  than  by  postponing  it.  We  shall  do  this 
best  in  our  colleges  by  providing  professors  able  and  active  to 
the  pitch  of  our  times  in  their  own  departments,  and  men  who 
are  large  minded  and  earnest. 
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Timid  or  illogical  leadership  will  not  long  defend  our  young 
men  from  unbelief,  and  will  make  the  danger  extreme  when 
it  comes.  Herein  is  included  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
vigorous  mind  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked  or  narrowed  in  any  way, 
and  that  we  are  not  to  have  any  undue  anxiety  to  lead  it  to  any 
one  conclusion.  Our  safety  will  be  found  in  many  leaders  and 
much  discussion. 

Every  able  instructor  inevitably  pushes  hard  enough  the 
minds  he  encounters.  We  should  be  jealous  of  the  integrity  of 
the  mental  processes  of  the  student,  for  we  wish  him  to  show 
this  integrity  in  the  actual  encounters  of  the  world. 

Above  all,  it  is  in  order  to  recognize  the  trend  of  our  times, 
the  immense  reaction  that  is  on  us,  and  not  be  driven  by  it. 
Mind,  as  a  power  of  thought,  and  philosophy  as  a  means  to  the 
deepest  insight,  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  every  form  of 
disparagement.  A  current  philosophy  calls  itself  positive  which 
is  primarily  made  up  of  negations ;  and  a  faith  of  agnosticism  is 
struggling  into  being  which  implies  a  penetration  into  the  very 
substance  of  things,  and  the  innermost  laws  of  progress. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  call  things  by  their  right  names 
once  more,  and  should  be  able  to  see  that  those  who  laugh  at 
metaphysics  do  it  only  as  a  means  of  introducing  it  in  its  most 
unverified  conclusions. 

So  far  as  we  have  supreme  confidence  in  any  remedy  of 
unbelief,  it  is  found  in  a  bold,  patient,  extended  discussion  of  the 
grounds  of  belief,  where  they  alone  are  found,  in  the  nature  of 
mind.  No  matter  what  have  been  our  failures,  we  have  still  to 
encounter  the  untiring  waves,  strong  in  the  faith  that  we  are 
approaching  undiscovered  lands  hidden  below  the  horizon. 

JOHN  BASCOM. 
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PART   V. 


AGAIN  I  am  at  Teotihuacan,  my  purpose  being  to  explore  the 
place  thoroughly  and  bring  to  light  the  resemblances  and  analo 
gies  between  it  and  Tula. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  I  had  four  ditches  opened  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  common  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan,  intend 
ing  that  they  should  meet  in  the  middle.  The  two  ditches  on 
the  east  and  south  yielded  only  a  few  fragments,  and  I  soon 
abandoned  them,  employing  the  men  elsewhere  j  but  those  in 
the  north  and  the  west  gave  satisfactory  results:  in  them  we 
found  twelve  graves  of  children  and  five  or  six  of  adults,  as 
I  suppose,  for  I  judge  by  the  vases,  urns,  etc.,  and  not  from  the 
human  remains,  as  the  bones  were  reduced  to  dust. 

The  vases  are  very  different  from  those  of  Tenenepanco  and 
Tula.  They  are  few  in  number,  are  made  of  a  black  clay,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  designs  are  in  intaglio.  They  are  large, 
measuring  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
are  but  little  more  than  three  to  four  inches  in  height.  The 
rim  is  flaring.  Usually  these  vases  occur  in  pairs,  but  unfort 
unately  they  are  so  old,  and  the  earth  around  them  is  so  hard 
and  adheres  to  them  so  firmly,  that,  despite  all  our  pre 
cautions  in  detaching  the  adherent  clay,  they  fall  to  pieces. 
Out  of  twenty  of  these  vases  I  have  been  able  to  save  only  one 
entire.  Four  others  are  in  three  or  four  pieces ;  these  I  preserve. 

The  human  remains  were  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  impossi 
ble  to  determine  in  what  position  the  body  was  laid.  The 
children  were  buried  in  a  sort  of  urns  with  perpendicular  rims. 
The  head  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  urn.  I  have  found  two 
skulls  almost  entire,  but  they  crumbled  to  dust  on  the  touch  of  a 
finger.  I  have  been  unable  to  preserve  any  of  these  mortuary 
urns  whole,  but  I  keep  one,  which  is  in  three  pieces,  as  a 
specimen. 
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I  also  found  a  great  number  of  little  clay  figures :  a  very 
handsome  and  very  artistic  mask,  admirably  modeled  j  a  hatchet ; 
a  lot  of  small  round  stones — a  sort  of  marbles;  and  several 
knives  of  obsidian — the  finest,  the  neatest,  and  the  lightest  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  found  also  two  round  pieces  of  slate  which  passed 
as  money,  and  a  number  of  arrow-heads. 

But  these  finds  are  only  incidental.  I  did  not  revisit  this 
place  merely  to  discover  specimens  of  pottery,  but  to  unearth 
some  habitations  comparable  to  those  of  Tula. 

October  2d. — This  morning  I  went  about  among  the  ruins, 
looking  for  indications  which  should  decide  where  the  principal 
excavations  were  to  be  made.  What  I  wanted  to  find  was  a  Toltec 
house,  for  to  my  mind  Teotihuacan  is  Toltec.  This  city  is  much 
larger  than  Tula.  It  is,  indeed,  of  vast  extent ;  and,  without  in 
dulging  in  any  stereotyped  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness,  I  will  say  that  a  more  complete  effacement  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  seen.  The  whole  ground  over  a  space  five  or  six 
•miles  in  diameter  is  covered  with  heaps  of  ruins — ruins  which  at 
first  view  make  no  impression,  so  complete  is  their  dilapidation. 
It  is  an  ocean  of  ruins,  and  I  shall  be  singularly  fortunate  if  I  suc 
ceed  in  the  object  of  my  quest,  and  discover  an  ancient  habita 
tion.  This  habitation  will,  in  my  opinion,  settle  a  question 
warmly  debated  among  Americanists,  some  holding  that  Teoti 
huacan  is  much  more  ancient  than  Tula,  that  indeed  it  was  an 
terior  to  the  Toltecs.  Now  I  mean  to  prove  that  Teotihuacan  is  a 
city  of  the  Toltecs. 

On  carefully  examining  its  ruins,  one  is  amazed  at  their  extent 
and  their  grandeur.  But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  multipli 
cation  of  the  Toltec  race,  which,  during  the  four  centuries  of  its 
sojourn  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  spread  out  to  the  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Tula,  the 
ancient  capital,  continued  to  be  their  holy  city,  but  they  founded 
other  cities,  other  centers,  like  Teotihuacan  and  Cholula. 

If  these  cities  are  larger  and  grander,  if  the  pyramids  are 
loftier  and  more  imposing,  the  reason  is  that  the  people  who 
built  them  were  richer,  stronger  in  numbers,  and  more  highly 
civilized  than  were  their  ancestors  when  they  first  arrived  on  this 
plateau.  But  cities,  pyramids,  and  dwellings  all  alike  have  their 
originals  at  Tula. 

I  willingly  accept  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  assign  to 
Teotihuacan  a  very  high  antiquity.  But  the  ground  on  which  I 
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agree  with  them  is  not  the  ruinous  aspect  of  the  edifices,  but  an 
actual  examination  of  the  strata  of  cement  forming  the  public 
highways.  These  strata  consist  of  sand,  lime,  and  broken  tet- 
zontli,  with  an  admixture  of  fragments  of  pottery,  belonging 
evidently  to  a  prior  civilization.  Of  course  the  makers  of  the 
roads  did  not  make  articles  of  pottery  and  then  break  them  up 
and  use  the  pieces ;  they  took  such  materials  as  were  at  hand — 
the  soil  itself,  which  was  here  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  the 
rubbish  left  by  earlier  populations.  Thus  we  are  again  con 
fronted  by  the  vestiges  of  more  ancient  civilizations.  It  was 
Humboldt  that  said,  in  his  "  Vues  des  Cordilleres,"  that  the  Ameri 
can  civilizations  constitute  not  an  historical  question,  not  even  a 
question  for  philosophy.  He  was  right.  This  continent  is  the 
land  of  mysteries;  we  here  enter  an  infinity  whose  limits  we 
cannot  estimate. 

I  have  collected  from  these  layers  of  cement  pieces  of  pottery, 
some  coarse  and  common,  others  of  very  fine  quality,  and  I 
intend  to  make  as  large  a  collection  of  these  objects  as  possible. 

"We  have  done  a  very  good  day's  work.  In  the  morning  I 
found  a  number  of  interesting  objects, — a  hatchet  of  transparent 
quartz,  a  metate  for  sharpening  tools,  several  small  vases,  two 
more  funereal  urns  (one  of  them  resembling  that  which  held  the 
remains  of  an  infant),  a  number  of  malacates  (an  instrument  for 
spinning  thread),  a  quantity  of  necklace  beads,  and  a  large  ala 
baster  stone  shaped  like  a  boundary  stone.  Above  all,  I  discov 
ered,  as  I  suppose,  my  house. 

On  Monday  I  shall  have  twenty-five  laborers,  and  the  work 
will  then  proceed  rapidly.  I  will  from  day  to  day  employ  more 
men,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

October  3d. — I  spent  the  whole  day  in  making  excursions 
among  the  ruins  and  in  the  vicinage.  My  guide  led  me  into  the 
vast  underground  chambers  near  the  village  of  San  Juan  de 
Teotihuacan.  These  are  the  quarries  whence  the  former  inhabit 
ants  of  Teotihuacan  derived  their  building  materials ;  afterward 
they  buried  their  dead  in  these  catacombs.  One  of  the  catacombs 
consists  of  a  large  circular  chamber,  from  which  three  galleries 
or  tunnels  branch  out  in  different  directions.  The  first  explorers 
found  a  great  quantity  of  human  bones ;  also  bones  of  ruminants 
of  the  same  species  as  those  found  at  Tula.  We  visited  another 
of  these  catacombs,  and  penetrated  some  three  hundred  feet 
into  one  of  the  galleries. 
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From  the  catacombs  we  hurried  to  the  inspection  of  some  of 
the  tlalteles  (mounds),  of  which,  according  to  Torquemada,  the 
city  contained  twenty  thousand.  Having  reached  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Moon,  I  for  the  second  time  went  down  into  the  small  cave 
situate  to  the  right  of  that  pyramid,  and  behind  the  big  idol,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  I  found  the  whole  vault  to  be 
made  of  adobes.  We  saw  no  adobes  at  Tula.  We  ascended  the 
Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  and  there  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  sur 
rounding  country.  In  an  ant-hill  on  the  summit  I  found  sundry 
fragments  of  obsidian  knives,  one  piece  of  an  ear-ring  pendant, 
and  one  such  pendant  entire.  How  came  they  there  ? 

October  4th. — Instead  of  twenty-five  men,  thirty  offered  them 
selves  to-day.  I  kept  them  all,  and  will  add  ten  more  to-morrow, 
for  the  work  I  have  undertaken  is  immense.  I  have  hit  upon 
a  habitation,  or  rather  a  palace,  closely  resembling  the  Toltec 
palace  at  Tula.  Like  the  latter,  it  has  an  inner  court,  a  grand 
reception  hall,  chambers  at  different  elevations,  etc. 

October  5th. — The  work  goes  on  rapidly.  In  every  chamber 
that  we  empty  of  rubbish,  I  find  either  ashes  or  a  quantity  of 
charcoal,  and  in  one  of  them  we  came  upon  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  rafter  four  inches  thick  and  nearly  forty 
inches  in  length,  carbonized  throughout.  This  seems  to  prove 
that  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

October  6th  and  7th. — We  found  two  great  chambers  with  slop 
ing  walls  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  These  walls  are  of 
clay  and  stones,  overlaid  with  a  coat  of  cement,  the  surface  of 
which  is  highly  polished  and  painted  red.  In  one  of  these  great 
chambers,  which  is  twenty-seven  feet  wide  by  forty-one  feet  long, 
are  two  pillars  at  equal  distances  from  the  walls,  which  served  to 
support  the  roof.  In  a  smaller  apartment  near  the  south  entrance 
of  the  edifice,  we  found  a  cross-shaped  stone  slab  (tombstone) 
lying  level  with  the  floor.  I  had  it  dug  up.  The  upper  surface 
is  smooth,  but  the  lower  is  covered  with  sculpture.  The  stone 
is  fifty-three  inches  high  by  forty  inches  wide  and  five  inches  thick. 
It  has  in  the  middle,  as  principal  ornament,  four  tongues,  or  four 
large  drops  of  water,  while  another  ornament,  shaped  like  a 
pointed  tongue,  rises  from  the  base  toward  the  other  tongues. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Toltecs  were  very  devout  worshipers  of  the 
god  Tlaloc,  we  might  conjecture  that  this  tombstone  was  carved 
in  his  honor  to  render  him  propitious  to  the  deceased.  Or  we 
might  suppose  that  these  water  drops  represented  tears,  and  this 
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all  the  more  because  they  seem  to  be  falling  from  eyes  cut  in  the 
stone. 

There  must  be  something  here,  we  thought,  so  we  began  to 
dig,  and  found  in  the  soft  clay  at  the  depth  of  twenty  inches 
one  of  those  cement-coated  walls  which  served  to  strengthen  the 
pyramids.  Continuing  the  excavation,  we  came  to  a  layer  of 
adobes,  and  there  collected  some  human  remains,  also  bones  of 
animals — squirrels  and  birds.  At  the  depth  of  ten  feet  was 
another  wall,  and  there  beneath  a  layer  of  cement  we  found 
sundry  trinkets  of  fine  stone,  a  piece  of  a  mortuary  urn  con 
taining  ashes  and  charcoal,  also  several  pieces  of  very  fine  cloth, 
calcined,  but  showing  the  original  texture.  The  pickax  next 
penetrated  a  cavity.  "A  grave ! "  cried  the  man  $  but  as  it  was 
now  night-fall  we  were  compelled  to  suspend  work  till  the 
morrow. 

On  the  morrow,  October  8th,  our  anticipations  were  only  in 
part  fulfilled.  I  found  only  pieces  of  vases  and  calcined  bones. 
It  was  a  grave  indeed,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Toltec  custom 
in  the  interment  of  princes  and  nobles,  the  remains  had  been 
burned.  After  digging  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  laborers,  as  also  in  view 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  work. 

Among  the  fragments  of  bones  found  in  the  catacombs  and 
in  this  grave  are  jaw-bones,  some  of  which  are  orthognathous 
others  prognathous,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  the  existence  of 
two  very  distinct  races — conquerors  and  conquered,  victors  and 
vanquished,  masters  and  slaves.  I  need  not  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  orthognathous  race  was  the  civilizer.  Here,  as  in 
Egypt,  it  is  the  conqueror  that  plans  the  works  which  are  exe 
cuted  by  the  conquered.  Nor  are  the  monuments  of  Teotihua- 
can  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Egypt.  To  say  nothing  of  the  t 
ocean  of  ruins  all  around,  there  is  the  monument  known  as  "the 
Citadel,"  which  measures  two  thousand  feet  on  each  side,  and 
besides  there  are  fifteen  great  pyramids  and  earth-platforms, 
two  hundred  and  sixty -two  feet  square  and  forty-nine  feet  in 
height. 

October  $th. — To-day  we  finished  the  work  of  clearing  out  a 
vast  hall  in  the  Toltec  palace.  This  hall  is  nearly  fifty  feet 
square.  As  in  most  of  the  other  apartments,  the  walls  are  here 
sloping  up  to  a  height  of  thirty-seven  inches,  and  thence  to  the  top 
perpendicular.  In  the  middle  are  six  pillars,  also  sloping  from 
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the  base  upward,  on  which  stood  columns  of  wood,  or  of  brick  or 
stone  mixed  with  mud  and  coated  with  cement ;  these  supported 
the  roof.  I  forgot  to  state  that  in  several  of  the  apartments  are 
found  a  number  of  thin  slabs  of  stone  covered  with  plaster  over 
one-half  of  their  surface.  I  suppose  that  the  portion  of  these 
slabs  which  was  not  coated  was  inserted  horizontally  into  the 
walls,  and  that  the  shelf  thus  formed  served  to  hold  a  lamp — the 
ocote  or  bundle  of  pieces  of  wood.  Such  shelves  are  to  this  day 
used  by  the  Indians  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  proceeding  with  our  excavations,  but  the  apartments 
brought  to  light  from  day  to  day  appear  to  belong  to  some  pub 
lic  building  rather  than  to  any  private  habitation.  It  is  a  regular 
palace,  whose  living-rooms  must  have  been  in  the  rear.  These 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  explore,  for  the  fields  which  conceal  them 
are  covered  with  crops.  Besides,  we  should  learn  nothing  new 
from  such  an  exploration,  and  hence  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  exhuming  the  entire  front  of  the  edifice.  Much  to  my  regret, 
we  find  here  none  of  those  bones  of  ruminants  which  we  found  at 
Tula,  and  thus  I  am  compelled  to  question  the  identity  of  the 
specimens  sent  from  Tula.  I  await  with  great  impatience  the 
decision  of  Yale  College  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  upon 
this  question. 

October  Wth. — I  wish  here  to  give  a  summary  of  Toltec  tradi 
tion,  as  compiled  by  Veytia,  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  his 
torians  of  that  people.  I  will  say  little  about  the  origin  of  the 
Toltecs  or  their  starting-point,  for,  like  all  ecclesiastical  his 
torians,  Veytia  would  make  every  race,  every  nation  under  the 
sun,  trace  their  origin  direct  to  Adam  and  Eve.  According  to 
Veytia,  the  Toltecs  came  from  Babel.  Upon  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  they  went  forth,  consisting  then  of  seven  families.  After 
traversing  Asia,  and  crossing  Behring  Strait,  they  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  seven  families, 
or  tribes,  spoke  the  Nahuatl  language — the  same  which  was 
spoken  later  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Anahuac.  Further, 
they  brought  with  them  hieroglyphic  writing:  like  the  Peru 
vians,  they  had  the  quipas,  called  by  them  knots. 

They  were  theists,  and  at  first  called  on  one  god  only,  Tloque 
Nahuaque,  later  shortened  into  Tlaloc.  Passing  by  certain 
legends  which  are  of  little  importance  for  the  matter  in  hand, 
we  come  to  the  generic  appellation  of  this  people.  They  called 
themselves  Chichimecs,  after  the  name  of  their  chief,  Chichi- 
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mecatl,  otherwise  Chichen.  This  name,  Chichen,  opens  to  us  a 
grand  perspective,  for  later  we  shall  visit  Chichen-Itza,  a  com 
bination  of  the  name  of  the  first  Toltec  chief  with  that  of  the 
conquered  race,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities 
of  the  Yucatecan  peninsula.  In  another  place  Veytia  says  that 
the  nation  took  the  name,  not  of  their  chief,  but  of  a  city  founded 
by  him,  called  Chichen.  Here  we  have  the  same  tradition,  which 
again  leads  us  to  Chichen-Itza.  Chichimecatl,  Chichimec,  adds 
our  author,  are  far  more  probably  the  names  of  descendants  of 
CMchen,  one  of  the  early  chiefs ;  and  here  Veytia  quotes  a  very 
old  MS.,  according  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were 
the  Toltecs,  and  the  Olmecs  and  the  Xicalancas  came  later.  He 
shows  that  all  these  tribes  were  of  the  same  race,  and  that  each 
took  the  name  of  the  chief  who  conducted  them  to  their  Mexican 
home.  The  chief  of  the  Toltecs  was  Toltecatl;  of  the  Olmecs, 
Ulmecatlj  of  the  Xicalancas,  Xicalancatl;  the  Zapotecs  would 
be  a  fourth  branch. 

The  Olmecs,  who  are  by  our  historian  placed  before  the  Tol 
tecs,  possessed,  according  to  him,  the  same  gifts  as  the  latter : 
they  were  architects,  devoted  to  the  arts,  etc.  Further,  they,  too, 
spoke  the  mother-tongue,  the  Nahuatl.  Afterward,  he  adds,  the 
Olmecs,  the  Xicalancas,  and  the  Zapotecs  united  with  or  made 
submission  to  the  Toltecs — were,  in  fact,  incorporated  with  that 
nation.  Further,  he  proves  that  Hueman,  Quetzalcoatl,  and  the 
Yucatecan  Cuculcan  are  one  personage. 

The  name  of  Hueman  means  "  big  hands "  j  he  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  Toltec  sages.  The  epithet  is  of  importance  for  us, 
inasmuch  as  it  explains  the  imprints  of  hands  on  sundry  edifices 
in  North  America,  and  those  mysterious  stamps  of  a  red  hand 
found  everywhere  by  Stephens  in  the  palaces  of  Yucatan,  and 
which  I  myself  saw  at  Uxmal.  They  are  a  memorial,  a  tradition 
of  the  Toltecs. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Mitl,  in  927,  that  the  race  and  em 
pire  of  the  Toltecs  reached  the  climax  of  their  fortunes.  The 
population  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  nation  occu 
pied  a  territory  more  than  one  thousand  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  that  other  great  cities  rivaled  Tula,  and  surpassed  it  in  size 
and  splendor.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  Teotihuacan, 
founded  in  honor  of  the  god  Tlaloc. 

Under  the  famous  reign  of  Mitl,  Teotihuacan  eclipsed  Tula. 
Its  ruins  show  that  its  population  was  certainly  not  less  than  five 
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hundred  thousand  souls.  The  calamities  which  wrought  the 
downfall  of  the  Toltec  empire  began  under  the  reign  of  Topiltzin, 
in  1097.  After  four  years  of  inundations,  drought,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  came  a  war  of  extermination,  which  lasted  three  years, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  mother, 
the  beautiful  and  courageous  Xochitl,  at  Tlalmaxalco,  a  village 
ten  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1116. 

The  Toltecs  were  fair,  robust,  and  bearded.  To  the  Toltecs 
succeeded  the  Chichimecs,  whose  king,  Xolotl,  found  Tula  ruined 
and  abandoned  in  the  year  1117.  Nopaltzin,  XolotPs  son,  passed 
by  Teotihuacan,  and  found  it  in  ruins  and  depopulated. 

What  became  of  the  Toltecs  ?  Several  families,  as  we  have 
said  before,  remained  upon  the  high  plateaus,  while  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  directed  its  steps  toward  the  south.  In  1124,  Tol 
tecs  were  settled  in  Tehuantepec,  Guatemala,  Goazaeoalco,  and 
Tabasco.  We  shall  later  recognize  their  works  in  Yucatan. 

These  points  possess  a  real,  historical  value ;  for,  apart  from 
the  absurdities  inherent  in  all  very  ancient  traditions,  Veytia, 
who  had  before  him  the  Baturini  collection,  the  richest  collection 
of  manuscripts  ever  made,  traces  from  the  earliest  times  the  his 
tory  of  the  Chichimec  nation  (as  he  calls  it)  and  of  the  Toltecs, 
who  for  him  are  only  a  branch  of  the  Chichimecs.  He  bitterly 
bemoans  the  loss  of  the  most  precious  of  all  these  documents, 
the  Teoamoxtli,  book  of  God,  or  of  divine  and  sacred  things — a 
work  composed  by  Hueman,  a  sort,  of  Toltec  bible,  containing 
the  laws,  the  religious  precepts,  the  traditions,  and  all  facts 
relating  to  Toltec  history,  from  the  remotest  period. 

Sundry  authors  have  treated  with  ridicule  the  historical  docu 
ments  of  Mexico,  looking  on  them  as  apocryphal  and  without  real 
value,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  quote  a  talented  writer, 
Senor  Jose  Ramirez,  who  undertakes  the  defense  of  his  ancestors, 
and  who,  with  great  learning  and  eloquence,  proves  that  these 
traditions  are  at  least  worth  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  those  of 
ancient  Greece,  Rome,  or  Egypt. 

"  I  do  not  propose,"  he  writes,  "  to  champion  the  infallibility 
of  our  historians  and  of  our  traditions.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  if  we  place  no  confidence  in  our  own,  we  ought  to 
doubt  all  others,  since  neither  Diodorus,  nor  Josephus,  nor  Livy, 
nor  Tacitus,  nor  any  other  ancient  historian,  can  offer  in  support 
of  his  story  such  testimony  or  such  documents  as  exist  to  confirm 
ours. 
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"  I  purposely  omit  the  name  of  Herodotus,  the  fullest  and  the 
most  instructive  of  the  ancient  historians,  because,  though  Plu 
tarch  impugned  both  his  good  faith  and  his  correctness,  modern 
criticism  and  modern  science  tend  to  confirm,  more  and  more,  his 
narrative. 

"  Historical  criticism,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to 
develop  it,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult,  as  also  the  most  back 
ward,  department  of  literature.  We  still  find  ourselves  in  peril 
of  falling  into  an  unreasoning  credulity  or  into  a  skepticism  that 
utterly  negatives  all  science.  A  history  may  be  absolutely  true, 
and  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  though  it  contains  statements 
the  most  absurd,  provided  it  records  faithfully  the  traditions,  the 
beliefs,  and  the  customs  of  the  people  about  which  it  is  con 
cerned  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  absolutely  false,  though  it 
report  events  the  most  natural  and  the  most  probable,  if  the  same 
are  the  inventions  of  the  author,  and  rest  on  no  historic  basis. 

"  Mexican  history,  like  the  history  of  all  other  nations,  has 
two  objects  in  view,  viz.:  to  describe  the  manners,  customs,  and 
beliefs  that  characterize  the  nation ;  secondly,  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  public  and  private  life  of  its  great  men,  and  to  enable  us  to 
penetrate  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  As  for  the  first  point, 
I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  none  of  the  ancient  writers, 
neither  Aulus  Gellius,  nor  Macrobius,  nor  Petronius,  can  adduce 
in  confirmation  of  his  narrative  facts  so  authentic  or  so  trust 
worthy  as  those  handed  down  by  our  chroniclers,  especially  by 
Sahagun. 

"As  for  biography  and  the  record  of  events,  I  hold  that  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  historians  are  of  no  greater  authority  than 
our  own  Ixtlilxochitl,  Tezozomoc,  Veytia,  and  others,  who  drank 
at  fountains  no  less  pure  than  those  which  refreshed  Herodotus 
or  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  j  nor  do  I  believe  the  achievements 
of  Alexander,  as  recorded  by  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrianus,  to 
be  more  worthy  of  faith  than  are  those  of  Netzahualcoyotl,  or 
any  other  one  of  our  kings,  as  recorded  by  their  countrymen  or 
their  descendants.77 

In  Mexico,  the  traditions  were  handed  down,  not  only  in  hiero 
glyphic  writings,  but  also  in  chants,  which  formed  part  of  the 
obligatory  instruction. 

October  llth. — It  passes  belief  what  a  number  of  structures, 
sub-structures,  etc.,  we  find  in  digging  under  the  left  esplanade 
of  the  palace.  Here  are  sloping  walls  at  right  angles  with  others 
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that  rise  by  steps,  and  all  coated  with  cement.  Under  these  walls 
are  others.  What  is  their  object  ?  Did  they  sustain  the  pyra 
mid?  Are  these  compartments  graves?  I  found  a  pearl,  four 
pieces  of  human  bones,  and  a  pretty  vase  broken  in  two. 

But  I  shall  soon  have  to  quit  work  in  this  palace.  The  long 
avenue  on  which  it  stands  is  lined  with  ruins  of  public  buildings 
and  palaces,  forming  continuous  lines  as  in  the  streets  of  modern 
cities.  The  private  apartments  are  in  the  rear  5  in  front  are 
reception  halls,  as  I  infer  from  their  dimensions.  Still,  all  these 
edifices  and  palaces  were  nothing  compared  with  the  vast  sub 
structures  which  strengthened  their  foundations. 

October  12th. — "We  shall  probably  complete  our  excavations 
to-morrow.  On  reaching  the  last  apartments  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  palace,  we  found  another  tombstone  like  the  first,  but  broken 
in  two.  I  will  draw  the  ground-plan  of  the  palace,  as  exposed 
by  our  excavations.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Teotihuacan 
is  a  copy  of  Tula,  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale. 

Mexico,  October  ~L6tk. — My  investigations  at  Teotihuacan  are 
completed,  but  I  return  to  the  Toltecs,  whom,  the  more  I  learn 
of  them,  the  more  I  admire.  Not  only  were  they  sculptors,  arch 
itects,  metallurgists,  philosophers ;  further,  they  were  born  poets. 
Their  language  was  polished  and  full  of  metaphor.  A  mild  and 
simple  religion  was  theirs ;  to  the  Supreme  Being  they  offered 
only  such  victims  as  birds  and  flowers.  If  at  any  time,  out  of 
anger  or  panic,  they  offered  human  sacrifice,  the  victim  was 
always  some  culprit  who  in  any  case  was  worthy  of  death.  But 
they  were  not  cannibals,  even  in  their  religious  feasts. 

Their  pacific  instincts  survived  in  the  kings  of  Texcoco,  who 
were  descended  from  their  earliest  kings ;  they  are  personified  in 
the  great  Netzahualcoyotl,  at  once  engineer  and  poet,  who  saved 
the  city  of  Mexico  by  constructing  a  dike,  and  whose  songs  are 
sung  to  this  day. 

The  Aztecs,  who,  in  my  opinion,  were  of  quite  different  race, 
first  caused  this  fair  Toltec  civilization  to  tend  toward  barbarism. 
They  began  human  sacrifices  in  Anahuac,  and  they  first  practiced 
cannibalism  there.  The  first  recorded  act  of  cannibalism  on  the 
part  of  the  Aztecs  dates  from  the  time  when  they  were  still  slaves 
of  the  Colhuas.  Having  accompanied  their  masters  in  a  cam 
paign  against  the  people  of  Xochimilco,  they  set  aside  four  pris 
oners  whom  they  sacrificed  to  their  god,  Huitzilopochtli,  pluck 
ing  out  the  hearts  of  the  victims  and  eating  the  remains. 
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The  act  so  shocked  the  Colhuas  that  they  compelled  the  Aztecs 
to  go  out  from  among  them  and  to  seek  refuge  where  they  might. 
It  was  in  1325  that  they  settled  on  an  island  in  the  lagoon ;  there, 
thirteen  years  later,  they  celebrated  in  honor  of  this  god  the  sac 
rifice  of  which  I  have  next  to  speak. 

They  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  at  Colhuacan,  entreating 
him  to  grant  them  one  of  his  daughters,  whom  they  desired  to 
constitute  the  mother  of  their  deity.  The  king  complied.  But 
on  the  arrival  of  his  daughter,  the  god  commanded  the  Aztecs  to 
sacrifice  the  maiden,  to  flay  her  so  soon  as  she  was  dead,  and  to 
clothe  one  of  their  warriors  in  her  spoils. 

This  bloody  religion,  this  sacred  cannibalism,  spread  among 
all  the  neighboring  peoples.  It  led  to  the  concluding  of  a  treaty, 
the  most  curious  of  which  history  has  any  mention. 

In  1454,  the  people  had  been  suffering  seven  years  from  a  ter 
rible  famine.  The  priests  were  consulted  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done,  and  their  response  was  that  "the  gods  were  angered;  to 
appease  them  many  men  must  be  sacrificed,  and  regularly."  It 
was  proposed  to  offer  as  victims  captives  taken  in  war,  but  the 
priests  objected.  "Wars  are  uncertain,"  they  said,  "and  far 
apart;  captives  are  few,  and  when  they  come  they  are  lean. 
Sacrifices  should  be  frequent,  and  the  victims  in  good  condition." 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  in  consequence  a  treaty  was  con 
cluded  between  the  three  heads  of  the  Mexican  empire,  viz.: 
Mexico,  Tezcoco,  and  Tlacopan  on  the  one  side,  and  Tlascala, 
Hucxotzinco,  and  Cholula  on  the  other,  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
confederations  should  periodically  make  war  on  each  other  for  the 
procurement  of  victims. 

DESIR£  CHARNAY. 


PARTISAN  GOVERNMENT. 


No  occasion  is  more  favorable  to  reflection  than  the  morrow 
of  a  great  crisis.  While  the  crisis  is  impending,  all  thoughts  are 
given  to  the  practical  question,  how  to  meet  it.  The  time  for 
philosophizing  is  not  then  j  it  is  a  time  for  making  the  best  use 
of  whatever  wisdom,  whatever  insight,  whatever  moral  firmness 
past  experience  has  wrought  into  our  characters ;  but,  the  crisis 
over,  we  can  think  whether  We  were  as  well  prepared  to  meet  it 
as  we  might  have  been,  and  we  can  re-examine  with  much  profit 
the  ideas  and  impressions  by  which  our  action  was  shaped.  An 
important  matter  of  consideration  and  study  for  every  intelligent 
citizen  of  a  free  country  is  the  relation  which  it  behooves  him  to 
sustain  toward  the  political  parties  which,  under  one  name  or 
another,  he  is  sure  to  find  established  in  the  state.  How  far  is 
the  existence  of  parties  justified  by  circumstances'?  What  are 
their  methods,  and  how  far  do  they  really  seek  to  promote  the 
national  welfare?  Is  one  more  national  and  less  selfish  in  its 
aims  than  the  other,  or  than  any  other?  Is  there  danger  in 
strict  party  allegiance  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  an  independent 
attitude  likely  to  lead  to  loss  of  influence  ?  The  answers  to  be 
given  to  these  questions  will  differ  somewhat  according  to  the 
country  in  which  they  are  asked ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
there  are  certain  general  considerations  on  the  subject  of  politi 
cal  parties  which  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  helpful  anywhere, 
and  which  are  not  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  this  review. 

Of  late  years  the  party  system  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
much  eulogy**  more  evil  by  far  than  good  has  been  said  of  it, 
though  it  has  not  in  general  lacked  for  defenders  when  attacked. 
Sir  Erskine  May,  author  of  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng 
land/7  endeavors  to  hold  the  balance  even  in  awarding  to  party 
the  praise  and  blame  that  are  its  due.  "In  the  history  of  party/' 
he  says,  "there  is  much  to  deplore  and  condemn,  but  more 
to  approve  and  commend.  .  .  .  We  see  the  foremost  of  our 
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fellow-countrymen  contending  with  the  bitterness  of  foreign 
enemies,  reviling  each  other  with  cruel  words,  misjudging  the 
conduct  of  eminent  statesmen,  and  pursuing  them  with  vindictive 
animosity.  We  see  the  whole  nation  stirred  with  sentiments  of 
anger  and  hostility.  We  find  factious  violence  overcoming 
patriotism,  and  ambition  and  self-interest  prevailing  over  the 
highest  obligations  to  the  state.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  side, 
we  find  that  government  without  party  is  absolutism.  We 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  party  most  of  our 
rights  and  liberties.  .  .  .  We  glory  in  the  eloquence  and  noble 
sentiments  which  the  rivalry  of  contending  statesmen  has 
inspired.  We  admire  the  courage  with  which  power  has  been 
resisted,  ajid  the  manly  resolution  and  persistence  by  which 
popular  rights  have  been  established.  .  .  .  By  argument  and 
discussion  truth  is  discovered,  public  opinion  is  expressed,  and 
a  free  people  are  trained  to  self-government.  We  feel  that 
party  is  essential  to  representative  institutions.77  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  harmonize  some  of  the  statements  of  the  eloquent  author. 
"We  glory,"  he  says,  "in  the  eloquence  and  noble  sentiments 
which  the  rivalry  of  contending  statesmen  has  inspired.'7  But 
he  had  spoken  of  these  eminent  statesmen  as  "  contending  with 
the  bitterness  of  foreign  enemies,  reviling  each  other  with  cruel 
words,  misjudging  and  pursuing  one  another  with  vindictive 
animosity.77  He  tells  us  that  "  by  argument  and  discussion  truth 
is  discovered  "  5  but  the  kind  of  argument  and  discussion  he  had 
previously  described  is  far  more  likely  to  blind  men  to  the  truth 
than  to  open  their  eyes  to  it.  Lastly,  he  speaks  of  the  noble  way 
in  which  oppositions  have  vindicated  popular  rights ;  but  this  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  party. 
When  people  are  hurt  they  will  cry  out;  it  needs  no  party 
organization  to  bind  together  men  who  have  a  common  grievance. 
Oppositions  have  shown  the  spirit  and  normal  working  of  party 
far  more  in  the  obstacles  they  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  govern 
ment  than  in  the  pleading  of  popular  causes. 

Sir  Erskine  May  traces  the  origin  of  party,  in  its  modern  and 
legitimate  form,  to  "the  bold  spirit  of  the  Puritans/7  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  spoke  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  Parliament  and  against  her  prerogative  in  matters 
of  church  and  state."  A  very  respectable  origin  this,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  a  fanciful  one.  One  scarcely  recognizes  even  the  germs 
of  party  in  any  such  protest  for  conscience7  sake.  Sir  Erskine 
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himself  tells  us  that  throughout  all  changes  of  governmental 
arrangements  "  patronage  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  organ 
ization  of  parties.  It  has  ever  been  used,"  he  proceeds,  "  to  pro 
mote  the  interests  and  consolidate  the  strength  of  that  party 
in  which  its  distribution  happens  to  be  vested/7  This  is  intelli 
gible,  and  it  harmonizes  with  much  that  falls  under  our  observa 
tion  from  day  to  day.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  but  little 
relation  to  "  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Puritans  "  under  Elizabeth. 

It  is,  as  we  think,  an  error  to  discuss  the  party  system  as  if  it 
were  a  special  contrivance  of  modern  government, — something 
which  might  either  be  or  not  be,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
susceptible,  if  retained,  of  indefinite  modification.  If  this  view 
of  the  matter  were  correct,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  system  wherever  representative  insti 
tutions  have  been  introduced.  "We  feel  that  party  is  essen 
tial  to  representative  institutions,"  says  the  able  authority  we 
have  quoted,  and  herein  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  Repre 
sentative  institutions  mean  simply  this:  that  the  people  are 
summoned  to  govern  themselves.  The  question  then  at  once 
arises :  How  are  the  people  to  do  this  ?  They  can  only  do  it 
through  some  individuals  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Who  are  these 
to  be  ?  Manifestly  the  men  who  can  best  give  expression  and 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  people.  What  is  the  will  of  the  people  f 
What  is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  hour  ?  Upon  this  point 
the  most  opposite  opinions  may  prevail  among  sagacious  men. 
Every  one  inclines  to  think  that  his  own  opinion  must  be  widely 
prevalent ;  and  some  are  bold  enough  to  believe  that  if  their 
opinion  is  not  prevalent,  they  can  make  it  so.  There  are,  there 
fore,  of  necessity,  rival  candidates  for  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  giving  expression  to  the  national  will.  One  is  carried  to 
power,  the  rest  are  swept  into  opposition :  parties  are  established. 

Scarcely  any  other  general  course  of  events  than  this  is  con 
ceivable.  But  once  place  a  party  in  power,  and  it  has  the  strong 
est  reasons  for  wishing  to  remain  there.  It  will  at  times  sacrifice 
the  very  principle  that  caused  its  triumph,  rather  than  part  with 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.  Even  when  it  is  not 
prepared  to  go  as  far  as  this,  it  will  seek  to  consolidate  its 
strength  by  the  means  already  hinted  at,  and  by  other  means 
still  less  edifying.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  dwell  on  this 
aspect  of  the  subject,  as  even  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  are 
not  very  apt  to  err  therein.  It  is  of  more  importance,  probably, 
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to  emphasize  the  view  that  some  form  of  political  organization 
for  the  ascertainment  of  public  opinion  is  a  matter  of  necessity ; 
and  that,  as  political  parties  fulfill  this  function  in  a  certain  meas 
ure,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  their  utility.  It  is  of  impor 
tance  to  do  this,  because,  unless  we  make  allowance  for  the 
services  that  parties,  with  all  their  drawbacks  and  defects,  render 
to  the  state,  we  shall  rail  at  them  "not  wisely,  but  too  well." 
And  here  we  might  add,  with  a  slight  touch  of  pathos,  "crede 
experto";  for  even  so  did  we  rail  in  the  days  when  Manilas  was 
consul,  and  all  controversies  seemed  simpler  to  a  somewhat  more 
youthful  enthusiasm.* 

The  point  to  which  we  are  now  drawing  attention  has  nowhere 
been  better  brought  out  than  in  one  or  two  of  the  admirable 
essays  on  government,  embodied  in  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's 
work  entitled  "Order  and  Progress."  The  pure  democratic 
theory  is  that  a  nation  with  free  institutions  governs  itself ;  and 
when,  in  a  general  election,  we  witness  the  vast  and  striking  phe 
nomenon  of  an  entire  people  casting  their  votes  for  the  men  who 
are  to  represent  them,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  means  by  which 
matters  were  brought  just  to  that  point, — means  in  the  absence 
of  which  a  general  election,  or  any  election,  would  be  an  impossi 
bility.  The  voting  of  the  multitude  Mr.  Harrison  calls  "the 
cooperation  of  the  governed"  in  the  decision  of  the  special  issues 
placed  before  them.  ""We  are  accustomed,"  he  says,  "to  turn 
our  attention  so  exclusively  on  this  cooperation,  that  we  uncon 
sciously  grow  into  the  notion  that  numbers  could  cooperate  by 
direct  identical  action.  We  might  as  rationally  suppose  that  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  would  simultaneously 
raise  the  right  foot  and  march  in  a  body  upon  a  given  point,  or 
go  through  a  collective  campaign,  by  independent  free  purpose 
of  each  individual  soldier,  without  any  officers  or  any  word  of 
command.  Practically  it  is  impossible  that  societies  should  act 
in  the  pure  democratic  or  universal  equality  way.  The  real  gov 
ernment  or  personal  organ  is  disguised,  or  ignored,  or  almost 
smothered  under  forms,  which  seem  to  make  the  civic  coopera 
tion  an  automatic  act  of  each  citizen  $  but,  so  far  as  any  real  gov 
ernment  exists,  or  any  real  action  results,  there  is  somewhere  a 
person,  a  -mind,  and  a  will  which  originates  it."  t 

*  Vide  "  Canadian  Monthly  and  National  Review,"  November,  1872. 
t  "  Order  and  Progress,"  page  50. 
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In  another  place  the  same  author  remarks:  "Acting  indi 
vidually,  neither  a  million  of  men  nor  fifty  millions  of  men  could 
make  a  law  of  the  simplest  kind,  if  they  toiled  for  a  century. 
Nor  even  could  a  thousand  or  even  a  hundred  men  together 
make  a  law.  It  would  always  be,  quot  homines,  tot  leges,  if  they 
tried  forever,  so  long  as  the  real  individual  thought  of  each 
citizen  acted  in  honest  independence  of  purpose."  *  Again : 
"  Our  public  life  has  become  so  completely  one  of  polls,  assem 
blies,  committees,  and  boards,  so  habitually  do  we  fix  our  atten 
tion  on  the  combination  of  many  opinions  and  many  wills  which 
they  present,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  completely  all  these 
conform  to  the  same  law,  how  much  they  screen  from  us  the 
same  inner  truth,  that  all  combined  action  of  many  implies  a 
personal  organ  as  its  agent.  Parliaments  in  the  aggregate  do 
not  really  make  laws  any  more  than  nations  as  an  aggregate  do ; 
committees  delegate  their  action  virtually  to  individual  mem 
bers;  boards  apportion  within  them  the  actual  work;  so  that, 
in  the  ultimate  reality,  what  is  done  in  the  collective  name  of  the 
body  is  the  work  of  one,  or,  at  least,  each  substantive  part  is  the 
work  of  one ;  what  is  left  undone  is  that  at  which  many  work  with 
out  effacing  their  differences?  \  In  the  case  of  a  plebiscite  every 
thing  depends  upon  who  frames  the  question,  and  how  it  is 
framed.  The  government  of  the  day,  guided  by  some  one  ruling 
spirit,  propounds,  in  its  own  interest,  the  particular  question  to 
which  the  people  are  to  say  yes  or  no.  In  an  election  there  can 
be  no  voting  until  the  candidates  are  reduced  to  one  or  two 
groups ;  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison  remarks,  "it  is  difficult  to  con 
ceive  how  few  may  be  the  peysons  who  really  do  often  force  a 
candidate  on  a  constituency;  very  often  it  is  a  single  person, 
not  even  himself  a  voter."  But  not  only  in  politics  do  we  wit 
ness  the  ascendancy  of  certain  individual  wills.  "  In  any  way," 
to  quote  this  author  again,  "  in  which  forces  can  be  tested,  we 
find  this  result,  and  we  expect  to  find  it ;  the  collective  action  of 
any  community,  be  it  club,  association,  constituency,  city,  nation, 
will  be  determined  by  those  members  who,  relatively  to  the  rest, 
are  not  the  cleverest  or  the  best,  but  the  strongest  and  the  most 
tenacious  of  their  own  aims,  and  most  apt  to  lead  others  to  their 
aims."  |  The  reason  why  voting,  as  commonly  practiced,  fur 
nishes  the  basis  for  a  fair  estimate  of  political  forces,  is  because 

*  Ibid.,  page  45.  t  Ibid.,  page  48.  j  Ibid.,  page  72. 
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the  voting  lias  been  preceded  by  the  usual  contest  and  agitation, 
in  which  the  leading  actors  on  either  side  have  put  forth  their 
powers  of  attraction  and  persuasion,  have  developed  their 
capacity  for  leadership,  and  effected  a  division  of  the  com 
munity  corresponding  to  the  strength  of  the  sentiments  they 
have  severally  succeeded  in  evoking. 

That  political  parties  are  in  some  sense  a  necessity,  may 
indeed  be  deduced  from  a  law  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  has 
rendered  us  familiar,  "the  instability  of  the  homogeneous."  It 
is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  practical  polities  that  what  a 
party  gains  in  mass,  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  loses  in  cohesion. 
On  the  one  hand,  danger  from  the  enemy  being  less,  discipline  is 
less  rigidly  enforced,  one  vote  more  or  less  counting  for  compar 
atively  little;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  which  the  party 
has  to  bestow  on  its  followers  being  (on  account  of  their 
numbers)  relatively  fewer,  the  expectation  of  favors  to  come  is 
less  lively,  and  party  attachments  consequently  feebler.  If,  then, 
we  suppose  one  party  to  have  completely  absorbed  its  opponents, 
we  should  have  at  once  a  regime  of  pure  individualism,  which 
Mr.  Harrison  has  so  well  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
kind  of  political  action  or  movement. 

It  is  a  use  of  parties,  so  to  speak,  to  focalize  opinions,  and 
thus  to  establish  centers  of  gravity  for  the  political  system. 
To  say  that  they  do  this  at  the  cost  of  considerable  refraction  of 
the  scattered  rays  they  receive,  is  to  say  that  they  do  it  in  the 
only  conceivable  way.  There  is,  therefore,  no  use,  at  present,  in 
quarreling  with  parties,  as  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  stamp  them 
out  of  existence.  What  we  may  do  is  to  criticise  them,  to 
contrast  their  professions  with  their  practices,  to  point  out  the 
debasing  nature  of  the  tyranny  they  seek  to  exercise  over  the 
nation,  and  to  show  how  this  tyranny  may  be  resisted.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  the  initiative  in  political  matters  must 
be  taken  by  somebody,  it  therefore  should  be  taken  by  the  precise 
men  who  now  take  it.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  opinion 
must  be  organized,  because  aims  must  be  concentrated,  before 
there  can  be  determinate  political  action,  the  work  should  be 
done  precisely  as  we  see  it  done  now.  The  power  which  Mr. 
Harrison  declares  to  reside  in  the  mass  of  the  people  is  the  power 
of  veto  ;  they  cannot  arrange  the  plan  of  a  campaign ;  but,  if  the 
plan  has  been  very  badly  arranged  by  those  who  have  taken  it  in 
hand,  the  people  can,  in  a  decisive  manner,  show  their  disappro- 
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bation.  They  can  veto  the  policy,  they  can  discard  the  candi 
date  proposed  to  them  by  their  party  leaders.  They  can,  in  the 
same  way,  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  methods  by  which 
party  ends  have  been  pursued. 

If  space  allowed  it,  many  signal  instances  could  be  cited  of 
the  exercise  by  a  nation  of  its  reserved  powers  in  a  very  unex 
pected  manner.  Two  of  the  most  striking  are  furnished  by 
recent  English  politics.  In  the  year  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
sudden  appeal  to  the  people,  and,  in  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Greenwich,  struck  the  lowest  note  he  had  ever  struck  in  his 
whole  political  career — that  is  to  say,  claimed  the  support  of  the 
nation  on  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  he  had  reduced  taxation,  and 
would,  if  returned  to  power,  probably  reduce  it  still  more.  The 
people  answered,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  that  there  were 
things  they  cared  more  for  than  a  low  rate  of  taxation,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  the  man  they  wanted  just  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  borne  into  power  by  an 
immense  majority,  and  ran  for  six  years  a  career  which  was 
generally  thought  a  very  distinguished  one.  At  the  height  of 
his  prestige,  and  while  the  stamp  of  the  mint  was  yet  fresh  on  his 
brilliant  "coinages,  "Peace  with  Honor,"  "A  Scientific  Frontier," 
"  Imperium  et  Libertas?  he  also  appealed  to  the  people,  and  got  a 
reply  that  he  little  expected  in  an  almost  contemptuous  rejection 
by  the  nation  he  was  supposed  to  have  dazzled  out  of  all  its  wits. 

The  capital  charge  which  must  be  brought  against  party  is 
that  being  professedly  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being 
the  national  welfare,  it  becomes  an  end  to  itself,  and  leads  the 
nation  a  ridiculous  dance  to  the  ridiculous  airs  of  the  party 
managers.  "  The  moment,"  says  Mr.  Harrison,  "  any  machinery 
is  required  to  appeal  to  voters, — and  in  every  complex  and  large 
society  some  machinery  is  required, — skill  in  using  the  machinery 
acquires  so  important  a  place  as  very  often  to  outweigh  every 
other  fact  ;  and  the  result  is  determined,  not  by  the  influence  of 
eminent  character,  not  by  the  real  wishes  of  the  voters,  but  by 
the  technical  mastery  of  those  who  work  the  canvassing  appara 
tus.  The  more  complex  the  body,  and  the  more  elaborate  the 
voting  apparatus,  the  more  important  becomes  skill  in  managing 
the  apparatus.  Where  the  electing  body,  as  in  an  English  or 
American  city,  is  both  huge  and  unorganized,  it  can  only  be 
reached  by  expedients  which  develop  special  ingenuity,  and 
usually  demand  immense  resources."  Here  again  we  find  our- 
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selves  face  to  face  with  a  fact  which  we  may  not  like,  but  which 
there  is  no  getting  rid  of.  The  "  machine  "  in  politics  is  a  phe 
nomenon  of  evil  omen,  suggestive  of  all  that  is  dark  and 
sinister  and  tricky  j  but  it  makes  things  go,  and  something  is 
required  for  the  purpose.  We  should  not,  however,  regard  it  as 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  field  of  politics.  Wherever  there 
is  organization  there  is  a  "machine" — that  is  to  say,  a  head 
quarters  of  influence  and  command,  an  inner  circle  of  men  to 
whom  the  organization  as  it  exists  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor 
tance,  and  who  have  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  work  it  in  their  own  interest.  Every  profession  is  more 
or  less  controlled  by  a  machine.  Literature  itself  is  not  free 
from  a  soup$on  of  the  same  influence.  There  are  machines 
educational  and  machines  ecclesiastical  j  and  the  further  we 
look,  the  less  occasion  we  shall  find  to  wonder  that  the  machine 
has  taken  possession,  almost  bodily,  of  our  politics.  But  because 
machines  have  to  be,  and  because  they  have  interests  that  are 
not  those  of  the  public,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  public  must 
helplessly  accept  their  dictation.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  com 
munity  which  stands  outside  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and 
the  community  at  large  does  not  absolutely  shut  its  ears  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  The  practical  problem,  therefore,  which  should 
engage  our  efforts  is  not  how  to  banish  the  machine  from 
politics,  but  how  to  force  it  to  do  decent  work,  how  to  teach  it  a 
certain  measure  of  respect  for  the  public  intelligence. 

The  latter  is  the  great  point.  When  the  party  leaders  on 
both  sides  have  a  really  intelligent  public  to  deal  with — a  public 
that  resents  as  an  insult  such  travesties  of  political  discussion  as 
fill  the  partisan  press,  a  public  that  abhors  the  policy  of  slander, 
a  public  that  loves  the  truth  and  rates  the  "campaign  liar" 
just  as  it  does  any  other  liar,  a  public  that  repudiates  the  pesti 
lent  maxim  that  in  politics,  as  in  war,  everything  is  fair  that 
tends  to  success — when,  we  say,  the  party  leaders  have  such  a 
public  as  this  to  deal  with,  they  will  modify  their  tactics  to  suit 
the  times.  They  will  look  to  their  nominations,  lest  they  be  too 
suggestive  of  a  mere  chase  after  spoils ;  they  will  look  to  their  plat 
forms,  lest  perchance  some  of  the  planks  be  too  rotten  to  bear  an 
honest  man's  weight ;  they  will  look  to  their  methods,  lest,  hav 
ing  done  other  things  well,  they  turn  public  sentiment  against 
them  at  the  last  moment.  "But  will  this  ever  be?"  some  may 
ask ;  "  are  there  any  signs  that  such  a  condition  of  things  is  at 
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all  possible  in  any  future  with  which  we  need  concern  ourselves  ?w 
We  answer  that  he  is  the  best  citizen  who  is  willing  to  work  for 
the  remotest  future — who  casts  into  the  ground  the  seed  of  an 
honest  word  and  a  good  example,  without  troubling  himself  too 
much  as  to  whether  he  will  ever  see  any  fruit  from  it.  We 
answer  further,  however,  that  there  are  signs  that  such  a  change 
as  we  have  described  is  now  in  process  of  accomplishment,  and 
that  the  agencies  which  favor  it  are  daily  gathering  strength. 

In  an  article  already  referred  to  as  written  some  years  ago, 
we  expressed  ourselves  as  follows,  on  the  subject  of  party  jour 
nalism  :  "  It  is  not  the  bitterness  of  political  discussion  that  seems 
to  us  the  worst  result  of  the  party  system ;  it  is  its  amazing  hol- 
lowness.  A  reasonable  man  is  simply  lost  in  amazement  as  he 
reads,  day  after  day,  in  ably  edited  journals,  whole  columns  of 
writing  in  which  there  is  hardly  the  faintest  gleam  of  sincere 
conviction  to  be  discerned.  Day  after  day  the  same  miserable 
evasions,  the  same  varnishing  over  of  unsightly  facts,  the  same 
reiterations  of  unproved  charges  against  opponents,  the  same 
taking  for  granted  of  things  requiring  proof,  the  same  proving 
of  things  that  nobody  questions,  the  same  hypocritical  appeals  to 
the  good  sense  of  electors  whom  every  effort  is  being  used  to 
misinform  and  confuse,  the  same  dreary,  unmeaning  platitudes, — 
in  a  word,  the  same  utter  abuse  of  the  reasoning  faculty  and  of 
the  functions  and  privileges  of  a  free  press.  Of  course,  so  long 
as  both  sides  indulge  in  this  kind  of  thing,  each  can  make  out  at 
least  a  partial  case  against  the  other ;  and  so  a  constant  cross 
fire  is  kept  up  in  the  exposure  of  misrepresentations  and  the  rec 
tification  of  all  that  has  been  set  down  in  malice  or  unduly  exten 
uated  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To-day,  a  good  point  is  made  by 
the  opposition ;  to-morrow,  it  will  be  returned  to  them,  if  possi 
ble,  with  interest.  Such  is  the  party  system  of  political  war 
fare — a  system  which  ought  to  have  won  the  admiration  of  Arch 
deacon  Paley,  since  it  possesses  the  crowning  attribute  which 
was  lacking  to  that  celebrated  watch  of  his,  the  power,  namely, 
of  perpetually  reproducing  itself."  ' 

Now,  in  so  far  as  this  language  is  applicable  to  the  political 
controversies  of  to-day, — and  few  will  deny  it  a  certain  applica 
bility, — it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
influence  public  opinion  independently  of  party,  to  call  attention 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  the  utter  insincerity  of  the  whole 
performance.  If  people  answer  that  they  do  not  look  for  sin- 
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cerity  in  political  journals,  and  that  for  their  own  part  all  they 
want  is  to  hear  all  possible  good  of  their  own  side  and  all  possi 
ble  evil  of  the  other,  nothing  more  can  be  said ;  they  must  die, 
if  they  are  determined  to  do  so,  in  their  sins.  Some,  it  must  be 
allowed,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  make  such  an  avowal, 
might  do  so  with  truth ;  for  there  are  misguided  individuals  in 
the  community  who  outdo  in  party  bigotry  the  most  violent  of 
their  leaders,  just  as  there  are  lay  devotees  who  far  outdo  their 
priests  in  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
have  a  tincture  of  fair-mindedness,  and  some  respect  for  their 
own  understandings,  and  who  would  be  inclined  to '  resent  any 
deliberate  attempts  to  befog  and  befool  them.  To  these  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  rational  and  decent  methods  in  political  dis 
cussion  may  hopefully  be  made ;  not  in  the  expectation,  as  we 
have  before  said,  of  doing  away  with  parties  and  caucuses,  with 
managers  and  wire-pullers,  but  of  leading  these  to  recognize 
some  limit  to  their  powers. 

That  party  controversy  is  in  general  the  merest  parody  of 
anything  like  legitimate  and  serious  political  argument  is  easily 
shown  to  any  one  who  is  not  himself  a  hopeless  thrall  to  party; 
and  not  less  demonstrable  is  it  that  the  systematic  depreciation 
and  abuse  of  public  men  tends  to  poison  the  whole  political 
atmosphere  and  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  a  sickly  cyni 
cism  by  robbing  them  of  all  opportunity  of  recognizing  and 
admiring  public  virtue  in  their  own  land  and  time.  Let  genuine, 
unmistakable  corruption  be  exposed  and  lashed;  and,  if  possible, 
let  the  operation  be  performed  by  some  one  who  hates  corrup 
tion  in  a  friend  even  more  than  in  a  foe ;  but  let  not  errors  of 
judgment  receive  the  denunciation  due  only  to  deliberate  mis 
doing.  Where  public  services  have  been  rendered,  let  them  be 
cheerfully  and  unstintedly  acknowledged ;  and  where  a  man  has 
won  a  general  character  for  uprightness,  let  his  character  be 
reckoned  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  not  a  foot-ball  for 
faction.  Is  not  our  country's  richest  inheritance  to-day  the  charac 
ter  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  her  national  greatness? 
And  shall  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  have  ceased  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  their  independence  to  lay  up 
this  particular  form  of  wealth?  It  is  sad  to  think  to  what  a 
trade  calumny  has  been  reduced,  and  that  instead  of  a  growing 
faith  in  those  who  are  called  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  there 
should  be  an  established  conventional  tone  of  mockery  and  dis- 
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trust.  Yet  who  is  there  practically  conversant  with  public 
affairs  who  does  not  know  that,  many  as  are  the  evils  that 
fasten  themselves  on  government,  the  general  state  of  things 
is  not  as  bad,  or  nearly  as  bad,  as  is  conventionally  represented, 
that  public  men  in  general  are  far  more  honest  than  they  get  the 
credit  of  being,  and  that  we  are  really,  to  a  large  extent,  walking 
in  a  vain  show  of  political  wickedness,  produced  wholly  and 
solely  by  the  persistent  falsifications  of  unscrupulous  party 
journals?  A  vain  show  in  one  sense,  for  wickedness  in  the 
measure  alleged  does  not  exist;  but  a  most  serious  reality  in 
another,  for  this  constant  talk  about  evil  begets  evil  by  begetting 
despair  of  good. 

To  dwell,  however,  on  all  the  weak  points  of  political  parties 
would  take  a  book  rather  than  a  magazine  article.  The  only 
remedy — and  that  but  a  partial  and  gradual  one — f  or  the  evils  we 
descry  is  the  education  and  development  of  the  enlightened  and 
independent  element  in  public  opinion.  Fortunately  the  agencies 
required  for  this  important  work  are  not  altogether  lacking. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  journals  of  the  day  are  honorably 
independent  in  their  political  judgments.  The  higher  journal 
ism,  indeed,  is  constantly  tending  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of 
party,  and  to  view  national  questions  from  a  national  stand-point. 
It  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  us,  if  the  independent  journals 
would  unite  in  exhorting  the  parties  to  throw  aside  the  hypocrisy 
which  makes  them  pretend  to  more  principle  and  more  principles 
than  they  really  have.  In  the  absence  of  all  difference  of  polit 
ical  principles,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  party,  or  one  following, 
might  yet  propose  better  candidates  than  another;  and,  if 
distinctive  principles  are  lacking,  it  would  be  better  that  the  fact 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  the  electoral  contest  should 
turn  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates.  There  would  then 
be  vastly  less  of  misleading  and  illusory  argument  than  there  is 
at  present.  Under  no  possible  circumstances  can  hypocrisy  do 
any  good.  That  it  would  be  well,  also,  to  remove  in  part  the 
temptations  to  mere  party  greed  by  some  permanent  organization 
of  the  civil  service,  seems  also  obvious;  but  this  is  a  practical 
question  of  great  difficulty,  upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to 
offer  any  further  remarks.  That  parties  are  beginning  to  recog 
nize  the  necessity  of  putting  respectable  candidates  in  the  field, 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  nominations  for  recent  Presi 
dential  elections;  and  that  even  the  stanchest  adherents  of  a 
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party  can  be  recalcitrant  when  the  managers  push  management 
too  far,  has  also  been  signally  illustrated  by  late  events.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  despair  of  the  political  situation ;  there 
remain  some  things  to  the  nation  which  it  is  quite  worth  while  to 
try  and  strengthen.  We  shall  make  war  best  on  the  excesses 
of  party  strife  by  seeing  that  we  understand  thoroughly  what 
parties  are  ;  by  making  due  allowance  for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  j  by  showing  even  a  large  degree  of  charitable 
tolerance  for  those  who  do  the  drudgery  of  actual  organization, 
and  who  cannot  always  be  expected  to  be  patriots  of  a  high 
order ;  and,  finally,  by  exerting  all  the  influence  we  possibly  can 
in  promoting  fair,  candid,  and  broadly  national  views  of  public 
questions.  This  involves,  of  course,  making  direct  and  vigorous 
war  upon  all  the  palpable  moral  abuses  and  nuisances  of  party 
strife,  particularly  the  wholesale  traducing  of  character,  which 
has  hitherto  been  its  most  conspicuous  accompaniment.  And,  in 
doing  all  this,  let  us  remember  for  our  comfort  this  saying  of 
Burke's :  "  Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  at 
the  first  view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  the  last,  is  of  no  mean 
force  in  the  government  of  mankind." 

WM.  D.  LE  SUEUR. 
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THE  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  various  occupations 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art,  or  of  taste,  is 
very  large  and  rapidly  increasing.  Not  only  in  the  manifold 
forms  of  fine  art,  as  in  painting,  sculpture,  architectures,  illus 
trative  art,  and  the  various  processes  of  etching  and  engraving, 
but  in  what  is  classed  as  ornamental  or  decorative  art  as  applied 
to  handicraft  and  manufactures,  a  marked  interest,  amounting 
to  eagerness,  is  everywhere  manifest  in  art-instruction,  and  in 
art-production.  Indeed,  there  is  no  field  in  which  commercial 
competition  is  more  active,  at  the  present  time,  than  in  that  of 
ornamental  design.  In  England,  France,  and  America,  this  activ 
ity  is  most  marked,  and  is  rapidly  affecting  all  kinds  of  manu 
factures  that  are  capable  of  being  improved  by  tasteful  design. 
While  Art,  therefore,  in  its  finer  forms,  has  its  recognized  place 
as  contributive  to  the  higher  interests  of  civilization,  in  its  lower 
forms  and  applications,  that  are  quite  within  the  scope  of  ordi 
nary  talents,  it  has,  perhaps,  a  more  appreciable  value  in  the 
scheme  of  popular  education,  as  the  wealth  and  commercial 
industry  of  nations  have,  in  several  instances,  been  largely  due 
to  their  art-products,  or  to  the  taste  that  influenced  design  in 
manufactures. 

The  subject  of  Art-education  may  be  viewed  in  two  distinct 
lights :  it  may  be  regarded  aesthetically  or  practically.  ^Esthetic- 
ally  considered,  that  is  with  reference  to  Art  as  the  exponent  of 
the  beautiful,  as  manifested  in  the  creations  of  the  artist,  decid 
edly  it  has  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  common-school  education. 
The  proper  place  for  this  is  within  the  domain  of  Art-schools. 
But  in  its  lower  phases  and  practical  applications,  Art,  in  a 
rudimentary  form,  both  with  reference  to  principles  and  prac 
tice,  as  in  drawing,  should  certainly  enter  into  the  curriculum  of 
prescribed  studies,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  Many  concep- 
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tions  or  inventions  must  first  be  bodied  forth  in  form  through 
this  means.  In  all  the  countless  inventions  and  manufactures 
that  form  a  part,  and  the  larger  part,  of  commercial  industry, 
design  is  of  conspicuous  importance,  and  at  some  stage  of  their 
creation  the  ideas  lying  at  the  root  of  these  inventions  and  manu 
factures  must  have  been  determined  in  form  on  paper.  Behind 
the  pattern  is  the  drawing,  and  behind  the  drawing  is  some  ele 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Art.  In  all  forms  of 
manufactures,  consider  the  nature  and  order  of  commercial  com 
petition.  First,  there  is  competition  in  meeting  or  creating  a 
demand,  and  in  controlling  the  production  necessary  for  this  end  j 
then  follows  a  competition  in  the  mechanical  excellence  of  manu 
factured  goods ;  and,  lastly,  competition  for  excellence  and  beauty 
of  design.  What  is  it  that  has  yielded  France,  in  the  past,  such 
wealth  in  return  for  the  products  of  her  industry  ?  It  is,  mainly, 
the  taste  and  beauty  of  design  displayed  in  all  forms  of  French 
production — French  tapestries,  calicoes,  carpets,  wall-papers,  por 
celains,  glass,  bronzes — everything,  in  short,  into  the  manu 
facture  of  which  design  may  fill  a  conspicuous  place,  or  in  the 
production  of  which  taste  is  a  requisite. 

At  the  first  great  International  Exhibition^  London,  in  1851, 
the  English  became  aware  of  this  fact,  and  were  then  made  con 
scious  of  the  entire  absence  of  taste  in  design  in  their  own  manu 
factures.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  Art-training 
schools  throughout  the  Kingdom, — the  chief  of  which  is  the 
u  South  Kensington,"  in  London, — which  have  changed  the  char 
acter  of  English  manufactures  wherever  beauty  of  design  is  a 
requisite  of  success.  Such  an  entire  revolution  have  these  schools 
effected  in  ornamental  design  that,  in  some  respects,  the  English 
now  excel  other  nations  in  the  beauty  of  certain  kinds  of 
manufacture.  Where  they  were  far  behind  they  are  now  in 
advance,  and  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  new  stimulus  and  new 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  French,  that  has  led  them  to  take  simi 
lar  steps  for  furnishing  popular  Art-instruction,  which  may 
enable  them  to  regain  and  maintain  their  former  supremacy.  To 
mention  a  single  instance,  though  not  the  most  important,  Eng 
lish  wall-papers  have  now  a  more  extensive  market  than  the 
French,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  productions  of  this 
kind,  including  all  that  have  merit  for  design, — unless  Mr. 
Colman  and  Mr.  Tiffany  have  already  brought  out  their  pro 
posed  designs, — are  the  stolen  copies  of  English  patterns. 
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That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  move 
ment  in  England,  in  the  direction  of  Art-education,  the  following 
statistics  are  offered:  The  schools  of  Art  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  last  year's  report,  numbered  147, 
with  an  attendance  of  above  29,000  pupils.  The  number  of 
schools  wherein  drawing  is  taught  was  4170,  an  increase  of  403 
on  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc 
tion  in  drawing  and  design  was,  in  1878,  727,874,  an  increase  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  over  the  report  of  the  previous 
year.  At  the  examinations  of  48  "  training-colleges,"  in  which 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  obtain  certificates  as  teachers  of 
drawing,  880  persons  received  these  certificates.  The  last  report 
of  the  "  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu 
cation"  says:  "In  the  four  years  from  1874  to  ;78,  the  number 
of  institutions  in  \yhich  instruction  is  given  in  drawing,  or  in 
higher  art,  with  the  aid  of  the  Department,  and  subject  to  its 
inspection,  has  increased  from  3202  to  5238.  The  number  of 
persons  taught,  and  of  exercises  and  works  examined,  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  same  period,  while  the  total  amount  of 
the  aid  given  by  the  Department  in  the  form  of  payments  on  the 
results  of  this  instruction,  as  tested  by  examinations,  has  risen 
from  £33,921  in  1874,  to  £51,082  'in  1878,  or  upward  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  increase."  These  "payments  on  results  of  examina 
tions,"  I  may  explain,  are  special  fees,  varying  from  a  few  shil 
lings  to  a  pound  or  two,  paid,  per  capita,  on  account  of  pupils 
whose  work  has  been  approved  in  the  examinations  of  the  vari 
ous  training-schools.  The  sums  appropriated  last  year,  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  schools  and  museums  of  art, 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  investment 
was  thought  to  be  a  profitable  one  for  the  state. 

These  statistics  furnish  some  indication  of  the  importance 
this  eminently  practical  people,  the  English,  attach  to  the  subject 
of  Art-instruction.  And  I  cite  them,  in  detail,  as  more  convincing 
to  American  minds  than  would  be  the  higher  claims  of  Art  which 
rest  upon  more  exclusive  and  subtile  grounds.  To  claim  for  Art, 
in  education,  an  elevating  and  refining  influence,  exercising  the 
higher  faculties  of  mind,  would  have,  perhaps,  for  many,  far  less 
significance  than  proving  it  to  be  a  source  of  commercial  industry 
and  wealth,  which  leads  so-called  "  practical  people  "  to  value  it 
accordingly.  The  English  are  not  a  sentimental  people.  These 
statistics  cited  are  not  the  result  of  fanciful  ideas,  or  vagaries, 
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nor  of  the  ignorance  that  relegates  drawing  in  the  schools  to 
the  sphere  of  mere  "accomplishment."  They  are,  rather,  the 
result  of  a  hardheaded  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
drawing  and  design  as  a  source  of  national  benefit  and  wealth. 
One  of  their  reports  says :  u  The  teaching  of  drawing  is  encour 
aged  by  the  school  boards,  who  appear  to  appreciate  its  great 
value  as  a  training  for  the  eye  and  hand  in  view  of  those  man 
ual  operations  which  handicraftsmen  have  to  perform.77  This, 
indeed,  is  rather  too  "practical"  a  view  to  take  of  it,  but  it  is  the 
one  that  the  average  school  board  will  perhaps  be  most  likely  to 
appreciate.  It  requires  at  least  some  elemental  knowledge  of  Art, 
of  its  aims  and  methods,  to  "  see  the  thing  as  in  itself  it  really 
is,"  to  recognize  that  all  its  processes,  no  less  than  its  aims  and 
end,  are  intellectual,  enlisting  the  higher  faculties  at  every  step. 
The  effects  of  Art,  as  of  all  that  is  truly  poetic,  are  emotional  j 
but  its  processes  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are  intel 
lectual. 

To  return  to  the  utilitarian  estimate :  consider  the  numbers 
of  instances,  the  many  occupations,  in  which  ornamental  design 
is  a  requisite,  or  where  taste  is  exercised  with  marked  effect, — 
objects  of  all  kinds  that  surround  one  in  the  home,  in  vehicles  of 
travel,  in  structures  for  domestic,  civic,  or  religious  purposes. 
The  absence  of  taste  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  that  other 
wise  exhibit  excellence  is  often  the  occasion  for  condemning 
them  altogether.  Taste  is  the  exercise  of  artistic  judgment  in  the 
fitness  of  things  with  reference  to  design,  and  in  determining 
what  is  ornamentally  appropriate.  A  thing  that  is  ornamented 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament  is  in  bad  taste.  Good  taste  is 
always  economical.  It  is  exercised  in  determining  just  how  little 
ornament  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  form  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and,  then  again,  how  this  little  shall  be  of  the  finest  or  most 
beautiful  design.  Beauty  of  design  as  well  as  perfection  of 
workmanship  is  what  chiefly  builds  up  a  great  business  like  that 
of  Tiffany  and  Company,  who,  as  jewelers  and  silversmiths,  are 
said  to  excel  all  others,  having,  by  means  of  the  artistic  quality  of 
their  work,  secured  the  market  of  the  world  for  their  manufact 
ures.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  of  silks  and  tapestries  have 
competed  successfully  with  even  the  better  class  of  foreign  pro 
ductions  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  you  will  observe  that  they  import 
their  designers,  trained  for  the  most  part  in  the  schools  of  France 
or  England,  and  they  pay  these  designers  larger  salaries  than 
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our  presidents  of  colleges  receive.  There  are  designers  for 
upholsterers  in  the  metropolis  who  receive  salaries  greater  than 
those  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  these 
large  salaries  are  paid  simply  because  it  is  discovered  that  the 
main  success  of  the  business  depends  upon  the  taste  displayed  in 
designing  their  work. 

But  this  is  sufficient  to  suggest  of  design  that  it  has  "  com 
mercial  value."  Let  us  now  consider,  briefly,  the  value  of  draw 
ing  in  the  nature  of  equipment  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  life. 
In  professional  or  business  experience  there  are  thousands  of 
objects  that  may  be  recorded  in  the  note-book  by  a  slight  sketch, 
that  would  require  much  time  to  describe  in  words,  and  then  but 
vaguely  or  imperfectly.  Drawing  may  be  regarded  as  of  almost 
equal  value,  in  many  kinds  of  business,  with  writing.  In  the 
absence  or  ignorance  of  this  faculty  to  record  on  paper  the 
image  of  that  which  the  eye  sees,  no  proper  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  its  usefulness.  Imagine  one  whose  mind  is  occupied 
with  some  invention,  but  lacking  the  power  to  place  this  upon 
paper  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  other  one  who 
has  this  power,  and  to  him  he  must  laboriously  explain  his 
ideas,  that  they  may  be  sketched  for  him.  He  is  in  the  pre 
dicament  of  one  who,  desiring  to  speak,  is  without  a  tongue. 
He  probably  might  exclaim:  "What  would  I  not  give  had  I 
been  taught  to  draw!"  It  is  the  addition  of  another  sense* 
and  how  abstract,  vague,  and  visionary  are  word-descriptions 
of  things  compared  with  placing  before  the  eye  their  forms 
and  features  upon  paper,  in  a  sketch.  To  describe  a  person 
or  a  thing — the  character  indicated  in  the  features  of  a 
countenance,  or  the  details  that  enter  into  the  structure  of  a 
house — would  lack  the  sensible  vividness  that  is  presented  in 
a  sketch.  The  mechanic,  the  artificer,  the  inventor,  or  the  manu 
facturer  who  has  no  knowledge  of  drawing  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  must  employ  a  go-between.  He  must  disclose  his  ideas  labo 
riously,  and  lose  something  in  the  process.  To  the  carpenter  who 
awaits  your  direction  concerning  some  simple  piece  of  work,  you 
must  relinquish  your  ideas  respecting  its  detail,  you  must  sacri 
fice  your  taste  to  his  crude  notions ;  and  this,  because  he  required 
a  defined  pattern  to  work  from,  and  which  you  were  unable  to 
give.  And  so  it  is  in  many  instances  of  much  greater  impor 
tance.  I  have  known  more  than  one  scientist  engaged  in  his  pur 
suits  lament  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  drawings  of  the 
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objects  of  his  investigations,  but  must  employ  some  one  else  to 
do  this  for  him. 

But,  taking  another  view  of  the  merits  of  popular  Art-instruc 
tion,  let  me  inquire  what  is  the  aim  of  a  common-school  educa 
tion, — what  object  has  the  state  in  view  in  furnishing  free  schools 
for  the  people  ?  Certainly,  the  aim  and  end  of  this  instruction 
should  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  college  or  the  professional 
schools.  Its  legitimate  aim  is  a  simple  one — to  furnish  the 
young  with  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  By  this  means 
it  makes  of  them  good  citizens,  with  the  requisite  knowledge  for 
serving  the  state.  It  does  not  design  to  fit  them  for  professions. 
This  task,  with  every  other  professional  interest,  properly  belongs 
to  the  college.  There  is  noticeable  a  marked  confusion  of  ideas 
on  this  point.  The  end,  therefore,  of  a  common-school  education 
is  to  furnish  the  youth  with  the  tools  education  supplies  for  earn 
ing  a  livelihood.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
drawing  and  design  contributes  to  this  end  quite  as  directly  as 
any  other  study  in  the  curriculum,  and  as  a  discipline  for  the 
mind  it  has  peculiar  value,  to  which  reference  will  hereafter  be 
made. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  that  the  only  occupations  open 
to  women,  or  for  which  they  had  preparation,  external  of  the 
home,  were  those  of  the  drudge  or  the  needle.  By  drudgery  I 
mean  employment  that  does  not  enlist  the  interest  of  the  one 
who  labors,  and  which  is  undertaken  merely  for  the  support 
of  physical  existence.  Now,  however,  there  are  innumerable 
avenues  of  tasteful  industry  by  which  labor  is  made  more  sweet, 
and  more  healthful,  because  the  faculties  and  tastes  are  exercised 
in  their  pursuit.  By  all  forms  of  illustrative  and  decorative  art, 
now  open  to  women,  they  are  enabled  to  achieve  an  inde 
pendence — a  means  of  resisting  the  stings  of  poverty — that  is  a 
very  direct  blessing  to  a  large  class. 

If,  however,  we  simply  take  the  ground  that  instruction  in 
the  elements  and  rudiments  of  Art  educates  and  disciplines  the 
faculties  and  senses  of  the  pupil,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  estab- 
its  claims  to  a  more  prominent  place  than  that  usually 
accorded  it  in  the  common-school  curriculum.  It  educates  the 
powers  of  observation  that  are  at  the  root  of  success  in  all 
things.  It  tends  to  establish  that  harmony  between  the  head 
and  the  hand  which  is  always  a  subject  of  admiration  in  human 
skill,  and  which  may  be  so  cultivated  that  the  hand  becomes,  as 
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it  were,  an  extension  of  the  brain.  Art,  in  its  lower  forms,  is 
the  most  practical  of  intellectual  pursuits,  because  it  is  the  most 
objective  in  all  its  processes.  It  deals  with  things  as  representa 
tive  of  thoughts, — which  is  the  way  of  nature, — and  not  in  abstract 
thought  as  the  representative  of  things.  In  the  processes  of 
Art  one  employs  geometrical  ideas  in  the  concrete,  and  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  their  true  significance.  But  ask  any  pupil  of  the 
schools  to  put  in  practice,  through  sensible  form,  his  abstract 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  processes  of  geometry,  and  he  will 
likely  fail.  There  is  a  gulf  that  still  remains  unbridged,  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  between  the  abstract  and  the  con 
crete,  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Of  what  avails 
the  knotty  mathematical  problems  the  first  boy  in  the  school  is 
able  to  solve,  if  his  after  life  affords  no  opportunity  for  the  exer 
cise  of  this  talent.  As  a  mere  discipline,  it  is  very  natural,  in 
view  of  the  consecrating  effects  of  custom  or  tradition,  to  over 
estimate  the  value  of  such  tasks  in  the  common-school  system. 
It  would  be  unwise,  certainly,  to  undervalue  them ;  but  I  argue 
from  the  ground  of  the  requirements  of  a  common-school  edu 
cation.  A  vast  amount  of  merely  abstract  knowledge  falls 
away  from  the  mind  from  disuse,  and  the  time  given  to  its 
acquisition  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed.  The 
boy  on  merging  into  the  man,  after  having  completed  his 
round  of  mental  discipline,  finds,  with  some  concern  at  first, 
that  these  fine  achievements  in  mental  gymnastics  slip  away 
quite  rapidly  from  disuse,  from  finding,  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  no  opportunity  for  their  exercise  or  application.  They 
pass  out  of  the  mind  just  as  surely  and  completely  as  the 
hand  forgets  its  cunning  when  no  longer  exercised  ingeni 
ously;  and  when  it  does  fall  away,  the  residuum,  in  the  form 
of  discipline,  amounts  to  little.  The  respectability  of  long- 
continued  custom  consecrates,  in  many  instances,  old  forms 
of  discipline  that  are  practically  useless.  The  competition  in 
the  school  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  competition  life 
affords  in  its  endless  activities.  The  boy  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  class  is  not  infrequently  the  last  in  the  race  of  life.  "  Brill 
iant  graduates/'  says  a  recent  writer,  "  seldom  become  influential 
and  useful  men,  for  the  reason  that  they  blindly  insist  upon  substi 
tuting  scholastic  attainment  for  honest  sense."  Abstract  methods 
of  educating  the  faculties,  while  they  exercise  the  memory  and 
plume  the  wits,  do  not,  somehow,  further  that  mental  grasp 
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which  should  lay  hold,  tenaciously,  upon  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  in  common  experience.  They  are  apt  to  substitute  an  image, 
a  shadow,  for  the  substance.  When  we  see  the  brilliant  perform 
ance,  the  many  appliances  with  which  the  student  is  now  sur 
rounded,  the  seemingly  perfected  systems  covering  extensive 
fields  of  learning,  we  wonder,  oftentimes,  at  the  poverty  of  their 
results.  The  youth  enters  upon  his  tasks  with  the  idea  that  these 
things  have  arrived  at  perfection  •  that  the  means  and  appliances 
which  surround  him,  the  teachers  who  guide  and  instruct  him, 
and  the  rewards  that  await  his  present  triumphs,  are  all  adequate 
and  perfect  in  every  particular.  But  later  on,  when  these  are 
left  behind,  and  he  regards  them  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
father  placing  his  son  at  school,  he  becomes  critical.  He  sees 
their  imperfections,  and  he  knows  that  he  himself  has  been 
deceived  in  many  respects  in  the  estimate  placed  upon  them. 
And  yet  so  powerful  is  custom,  or  tradition,  that  he  suppresses 
his  convictions,  and  tries  to  deceive  himself  with  the  belief  that 
it  must  be  all  right.  The  perfection  of  all  this  machinery  of 
appliance  avails  far  less  in  education  than  is  usually  believed.  A 
single  teacher,  whose  character  and  experience  give  weight  to  his 
or  her  instructions,  and  who  understands  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  of  the  human  being  under  manipulation  j  and  understands, 
likewise,  that  behind  the  mind  are  the  propensities,  the  impulses, 
the  tastes,  the  passions, — the  mainsprings  of  action, — will  often 
accomplish  far  higher  and  better  results  than  the  elaborate  sys 
tems  of  the  school  and  the  college.  I  declare  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  just  as  the  prevalence  of  mechanical  agencies  in  manufact 
ure  has  destroyed  all  personal  skill  in  handicraft — so  that  the 
artificer  no  longer  exercises  invention  or  ingenuity  in  his  art, 
and  consequently  has  himself  become  a  mere  machine,  labor 
ing  without  thought — I  say,  just  as  this  has  been  a  result  of 
the  prevalence  of  mechanical  agencies  in  manufacture,  so  do 
these  vast  educational  machines,  when  divested  of  personal 
sympathies  and  personal  impulses,  tend  to  a  like  result  in 
developing  the  mind.  The  absence  of  personal  stimulus  and 
magnetism,  and  the  severance  of  the  subjects  taught  from 
their  practical  applications,  may  develop  powers  of  mental 
abstraction;  but  in  common  life  and  common  experience  this 
is  not  always  a  desirable  end.  Knowledge  of  rules  and  princi 
ples  avails  but  little, — is  even  valueless,  in  the  absence  of  any 
faculty  for  applying  these  rules  and  principles  to  practical 
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affairs.  Vast  systems  or  institutions  of  erudite  instruction  may 
Ibe  admirable  in  their  proper  place,  particularly  for  forming  the 
minds  of  teachers  or  pedagogues ;  and  yet  notice,  in  the  school 
or  the  college,  how  eagerly  students  seek  the  instruction  of  those 
who  manifest  strong  practical  sense  even  in  recondite  subjects, 
while  they  drone  listlessly  under  the  pedant  or  the  theorist.  But 
a  common-school  education  has  a  different  and  distinct  end  in 
view.  Is  it  "  all  right "  when  the  youth  must  flounder  about  in 
the  sea  of  life  for  a  long  season  after  his  first  plunge,  in  igno 
rance  of  the  application  of  rules  and  principles  to  the  practical 
conditions  in  which  he  is  merged  ?  And  yet  it  is  the  common 
experience  that  he  must  do  this  until  he  has  either  forgotten 
much  that  he  has  learned,  or  until  he  learns  a  new  system 
of  induction — of  evolving  sounder  principles  from  practice, 
which  rightly  puts  the  horse  before  the  cart,  and  enables  him 
to  travel  the  highways  of  life  with  the  credit  due  to  common 
sense.  These  words  are  not  directed  against  systems  and  institu 
tions  save  where  the  machinery  has  subverted  and  supplanted 
personal  needs,  sympathies,  and  impulses  in  education,  and 
where  the  teacher  stands  apart  from  the  pupil  as  an  impersonal 
agent.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  condition  of  the  common 
people  in  the  Middle  Ages,  upon  their  prevalent  skill  in  handicraft, 
upon  their  common  interest  in  high  thinking  and  attainment,  as 
manifested  in  the  products  of  their  numerous  guilds,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  advanced  much  in  the  direction  of  happiness 
secured  by  labor.  Those  old  guilds  were  admirable  educational 
institutions.  See  what  the  goldsmiths'  guild  alone  produced  in 
men  of  genius,  men  of  wide  diversity  of  talent.  Their  numerous 
works  testify  that  their  marvelous  manual  skill  was  guided  by  a 
fine  intelligence.  The  products  of  their  arts  were  both  useful 
and  beautiful,  and  in  their  labors  they  must  have  secured  far 
greater  happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  human  being  of  to 
day  whose  business  it  is  to  stand  beside  a  machine  from  sunrise 
till  sunset,  without  striking  fire  of  a  single  thought,  without 
putting  into  his  labor  a  single  idea.  When  money  is  the  sole 
end  and  aim,  and  the  processes  by  which  this  is  secured  are  void 
of  interest  for  the  laborer,  then  indeed  is  his  lot  a  hard  one. 

Now,  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  attending 
the  common  schools  and  the  high  schools  are  the  children  of  me 
chanics  or  tradespeople.  Let  me  ask  if  there  is  not,  in  popular 
education, — when  carried  too  far  in  certain  directions  unsuited  to 
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the  needs  of  the  class  of  pupils  attending  public  schools, — a  wrong 
tendency,  under  false  ideas,  the  effect  of  which. is  to  render  the 
young  restless  or  scornful  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  were 
"born,  and  for  which  by  nature  and- circumstance  they  are  prop 
erly  fitted?  These  conditions,  the  sphere  of  handicraft  especially, 
should  be  rendered  more  honorable  and  more  satisfying  and 
happy,  by  bringing  to  them  a  higher  intelligence — the  educated 
mind.  It  is  a  false  pride  that  is  manifested  in  the  restless  desire 
to  get  above  these  honorable  kinds  of  labor,  to  secure  a  kind  of 
shoddy  place  in  what  appears  to  be  commonly  regarded  as  more 
"  respectable  "  occupations.  This  is  abominably  false,  these  esti 
mates.  Quentin  Matsys  working  at  his  anvil,  at  Antwerp,  has 
left  a  more  honorable  name — certainly  a  more  famous  one — than 
have  some  kings,  .or  innumerable  presidents  of  colleges  and  cor 
porations.  One  of  the  important  truths  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  young,  by  education,  is  that  there  is  equal  morality 
and  dignity  in  all  forms  of  labor  that  enlist  the  higher  faculties. 
But  when  manual  labor  is  of  that  character  which  renders  the 
artificer  an  unthinking  machine,  and  his  work  a  mere  physical 
grind  for  daily  bread,  then  must  this  labor  merit  the  slights  cast 
upon  it  by  aspiring  youths.  It  then  no  longer  appeals  to  the 
mind  and  the  imagination  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  faculties 
in  beautiful  and  ingenious  inventions.  A  blacksmith  recently 
told  me  that  skill  was  no  longer  a  requisite  in  his  craft,  and  con 
sequently  it  was  a  lost  art.  The  machine  furnishes  every  need 
ful  thing  that  is  made  of  metal,  and  the  smith  but  welds  the  odds 
and  ends,  or  is  occupied  with  mere  journeyman's  work.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  the  carpenter,  who  no  longer  has  even  the  tools 
for  working  ingeniously  in  wood.  He  receives  his  materials 
ready  formed  from  the  mill.  He  is  unable  to  devise  or  construct 
the  simplest  molding. 

The  machine  has,  in  some  respects,  had  its  day.  Its  function 
is  to  supply  to  the  masses  what  hitherto  the  few  alone  could 
enjoy.  This  is  its  great  merit.  But  now  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  whose  taste  will  never  accept 
machine-made  things.  They  require  in  everything  with  which 
they  surround  themselves  some  expression  of  human  sensibility 
and  thought.  In  short,  they  demand  that  things  shall  be  beauti 
ful  as  well  as  useful.  And  if  we  all  clearly  understood  what  the 
word  beautiful  signifies  we  would,  doubtless,  be  of  one  mind  in 
this  desire — for  it  is  the  way  of  the  Creator,  "  who  hath  made  all 
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things  beautiful  in  His  time.7'  That  scorn  of  beauty,  which  the 
practical  utilitarian  prides  himself  in  manifesting,  is  but  a  gross 
form  of  ignorance.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Hughes,  in  addressirfg  a  large  audience  at  Cincinnati,  said : 
"  It  is  necessary,  my  friends,  if  society  is  to  be  raised,  as  we  hope 
that  it  will  be,  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  acknowledgment  that 
the  cultivation  of  beauty  is  a  necessity  of  our  times  for  all  the 
nations.  I  believe  it  to  be,"  he  said,  "  a  necessity  of  human  life." 

This  is  all  pertinent  to  our  subject — Art-education  and  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  If  I  make  it  clear  that 
design  enters  into  the  larger  part  of  the  occupations  of  man,  from 
the  highest  manifestations  of  fine  art  to  the  lower  forms  of  manu 
facture  and  handicraft,  then  unquestionably  I  prove  its  useful 
ness  and  its  title  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  popular 
education.  It  should  have  greater  prominence  and  a  more  stable 
place  than  that  accorded  it  by  the  timid  recognition  it  now 
receives.  At  the  tail  end  of  the  curriculum  it  is  tacked  on  as  a 
doubtful  appendage,  and  the  time  awarded  instructors  in  this 
branch  is  but  the  odds  and  ends  of  unfilled  moments,  altogether 
inadequate  for  practical  and  proper  results. 

But  let  us  see  how  far  behind  the  age  we  are  in  debating  this 
subject.  In  France,  it  was  long  ago  recognized  that  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools ;  and  I  have  indicated  how 
actively  and  eagerly  the  English  are  developing  this  branch  of 
instruction,  and  with  what  vast  results.  In  Germany,  a  similar 
activity  is  manifest.  A  department  of  the  fine  arts  has,  within  a 
few  years  past,  been  engrafted  upon  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  of 
Cambridge,  of  London,  of  Paris,  of  Yale, — not  to  mention  a  large 
number  of  colleges  of  less  prominence.  The  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  has  for  eight  years  past  recognized  the  fact  that  even  a 
rudimentary  discipline  in  the  elements  of  free-hand  drawing  is  of 
value  to  their  students,  and  they  have  regularly  sent  their  fresh 
man  class  to  the  Yale  Art  School  for  this  instruction.  With 
these  precedents,  we  may  safely  infer  that  drawing  has  a  recog 
nized  value  in  the  plan  of  education  adopted  by  leading  nations 
and  leading  institutions.  It  has  long  since  passed  its  experi 
mental  phase  abroad,  and  why  should  we  be  slow  in  recogniz 
ing  its  value  here,  where,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  industries, 
it  is  greatly  needed  in  furthering  the  ends  of  design  in  manufact 
ures  and  in  countless  occupations  that  engage  the  minds  and 
hands  of  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people  ? 
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Now  let  me  recapitulate,  in  brief,  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  drawing  as  an  educational  discipline :  It  develops 
and  concentrates  the  powers  of  observation  by  imitation ;  it  exer 
cises  the  analytical  and  synthetical  faculties  5  it  trains  the  hand, 
and  renders  it  a  skillful  instrument  of  mind;  it  furnishes  a 
means,  only  second  to  that  of  written  or  spoken  language,  for 
communicating  ideas ;  it  gives  experimental  or  definite  form  to 
inventions  and  designs  that  cannot  otherwise  be  placed  before 
the  eye  and  the  mind,  except  in  the  more  laborious  and  costly 
form  of  physical  models  *,  it  tends  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  by  compelling  a  strict  subserv 
ience  to  truth  in  denning  natural  forms,  and  by  making  these 
forms  conform  to  nature  and  to  common  sense  under  the  tests  of 
the  sense  of  sight ;  it  opens  to  the  mind  the  universe  of  sensible 
appearance,  to  which  we  are  often  unconsciously  blind ;  it  is  a 
means  of  livelihood,  of  intellectual  recreation,  and  it  acquaints 
one  more  intimately  with  the  wonderful  beauty  and  structure  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  As  a  means  of  education,  therefore, 
undeniably  it  has  its  place,  and  this  should  be  accorded  due 
prominence.  Education,  if  it  means  anything,  is  the  quickening 
of  the  powers  that  enable  us  to  live, — ideally  and  practically, 
morally  and  mentally, — or  that  give  us  the  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
and  expand  this  life ;  and  Art,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  tends  to 
these  ends.  To  bring  about  the  desired  results,  by  giving  draw 
ing  its  proper  place  in  our  common  schools,  the  following  sug 
gestions  may  not  be  •  out  of  place :  There  should  be  general 
superintendents  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  whose  experience 
and  talents  would  wisely  direct  the  simplest  and  best  methods 
of  discipline  in  the  elements  of  design;  and  under  them  there 
should  be,  in  all  the  schools,  teachers  who  have  received  certifi 
cates  from  some  acknowledged  school  of  art,  whose  course  is 
extended  and  thorough.  The  competition  to,  secure  these  certifi 
cates,  which  should  be  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and 
the  state,  would  insure  a  high  order  of  accomplishment  and  skill 
in  those  who  received  them.  As  it  now  is,  there  is  little  or  no 
proper  qualification  necessary  to  secure  a  place  as  teacher  of 
drawing,  whereas  in  other  studies  some  thoroughness  of  training 
is  deemed  essential.  Then,  again,  the  time  allotted  to  this  study 
should  be  adequate  for  attaining  useful  results.  A  merely  super 
ficial  dabbling,  at  odd  intervals,  and  measured  by  a  few  other 
wise  unoccupied  moments,  can  avail  nothing.  Lastly,  drawing 
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is  not  fine  art — requiring  special  talents  of  an  exceptional  and 
rare  kind — any  more  than  language  is  poetry.  One  of  the 
absurd  errors  not  infrequently  met  with  in  ordinary  discussions 
of  this  subject  is  the  confounding  of  the  draughtsman  with 
the  artist.  One  may  be  a  perfectly  skilled  draughtsman  and 
yet  not  be  an  artist, — as  one  may  have  a  perfect  command  of 
language  and  not  be  a  poet.  The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  exclusively  with  reference  to  forming 
draughtsmen, — to  provide  the  pupils  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  Art  and  the  practice  that  will  enable  them  to 
employ  this  knowledge  as  a  language  of  sensible  forms  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life.  In  whatever  occupations  a  knowl 
edge  of  form  is  essential,  the  value  of  good  draughtsmanship 
is  plainly  recognizable. 

But,  leaving  these  so-called  practical  considerations,  let  me 
offer  a  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  higher  forms  of 
Art-education, — the  objects  that  engage  the  attention  of  Art- 
schools,  in  professional  instruction:  What  is  Art,  in  a  higher 
sense  ?  In  its  aesthetic  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  practical, 
or  utilitarian,  it  is  simply  a  language  of  sensible  forms,  emotional, 
and  designed  to  awaken  pleasurable  impressions.  Its  aim  is 
poetic.  Whatever  is  beautiful  or  true — for  these  are  but  inter 
changeable  terms  in  Art — has  that  inherent  quality  which 
addresses  the  intelligence  agreeably  or  happily.  This  is  observed 
even  in  instances  where  the'  materials  employed  are  of  the  most 
painful  or  tragic  character — as  in  the  "-Macbeth"  of  Shakes 
peare,  or  in  a  "  Crucifixion  "  by  Rubens  or  Rembrandt. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  truths  manifest  in  nature,  and  the 
value  of  these  truths,  personally  and  individually,  rests  upon  the 
order  ^of  our  sympathies.  The  anatomist  formulates  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  physical 
system  of  man,  for  instance  5  while  the  artist,  or  the  dramatist, 
exhibits  to  the  sense  the  form,  action,  and  expression  of  which 
this  system  is  susceptible  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of 
life.  Harvey  explains  for  us  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  while  Shakespeare,  without  this  knowl 
edge,  but  with  an  equally  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  truths 
of  a  different  order,  exhibits  to  the  mind  this  living  organism 
under  all  the  active  impulses  of  passion  and  emotion.  Art,  in 
imitation  of  nature,  exhibits  to  us  the  blush  of  pride  or  of 
shame,  the  swollen  veins  of  passion,  the  blanched  features  of 
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fear,  the  livid  look  of  despair — all  outward  manifestations  of 
that  same  great  fact  discovered  by  Harvey.  A  knowledge,  there 
fore,  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  creation 
cannot  reasonably  be  held  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
poetic  manifestations  of  the  emotional  life  it  manifests.  When, 
therefore,  the  artist  seeks  in  nature  the  truths  of  form,  character, 
and  expression  which  are  the  components  of  the  sensible  appear 
ance,  and  conforms  to  these  his  own  creative  impulses,  he  is 
occupied  with  that  which  is  of  no  less  importance — to  say  the 
least— than  is  the  scientist  who  formulates  the  laws  of  structural 
organisms.  Art,  in  the  performance,  is  the  exercise  of  the  invent 
ive  or  formative  faculties  of  mind.  It  is  creative.  The  artist 
employs  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  are  not  exercised  to 
a  greater  extent  in  any  other  study.  Without  venturing  very  far 
on  merely  metaphysical  ground,  we  may  readily  see  that  the 
higher  faculties  are  exercised  and  disciplined  by  the  study  of 
Art,  and  they  are,  by  this  means,  developed  more  exactly  and 
more  usefully  than  by  merely  abstract  methods.  The  great 
body  of  human  intelligence  does  not  reason  from  mere  abstrac 
tions,  by  logical  formulas ;  but  from  things,  from  experience  of 
the  sensible  realities  that  surround  us. 

Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  disciplines  afforded  by 
art-practice  may  cause  one  to  infer  that  they  are  little  more  than 
a  kind  of  lawless  indulgence  of  fancy,  if,  indeed,  the  other 
extreme  view  be  not  held,  that  it  is  but  a  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye.  But  the  necessity,  in  Art,  of  a  strict  conformity  to 
natural  truths  forces  the  mind  into  those  undeviating  channels 
through  which  alone  flows  the  very  essence  of  truth.  The 
scientist  is  not  more  profoundly  devoted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
facts  of  nature  than  is  the  artist.  The  facts  observed  and 
digested  by  them,  however,  are  scrutinized  with  distinct  ends  in 
view — one  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  the  other  for  the 
sake  of  production. 

The  disciplines  of  Art,  therefore,  develop  the  higher  faculties 
of  mind,  and  they  lift  upon  a  higher  plane  the  emotional  expe 
riences.  The  constant  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties  in  Art, 
on  the  basis  of  close  observations  of  nature,  tend  to  develop  these 
faculties  (contrary  to  purely  literary  traditions)  in  an  eminently 
practical  way.  Science  and  the  useful  arts  have  been  frequently 
indebted  to  artists  for  important  discoveries  and  inventions. 
Without  casting  the  eye  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  time  and 
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country,  I  may  mention  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steam-boat,  who  was  a  portrait-painter ;  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  who  was  a  distinguished  artist  and  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design ;  and  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge, 
who  excels  all  the  world  in  making  telescopic  lenses,  who  was 
likewise  a  painter.  There  are  others  I  might  mention,  whose 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  been  marked,  though  of  less  con 
spicuous  value  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  Here,  there 
fore,  within  these  narrow  limits  of  time  and  place,  without  looking 
abroad  or  into  the  remote  past,  we  find  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  effect  of  accurate  and  sustained  habits  of  observation — of  the 
trained  senses  and  the  trained  faculties  developed  and  acting  in 
unison,  as  exercised  in  the  practice  of  Art.  I  might  add  illustra 
tions  from  the  experience  of  the  great  masters  in  Art, — Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  others, — showing  the  intellectual 
energy  with  which  they  passed  from  one 'art  to  another  with  a 
quick  intelligence  5  erecting  vast  structures  of  achitectural  and 
engineering  skill,  while  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  employ 
ment  of  artistic  skill  in  poetic  creations,  in  works  of  a  finer  art, 
that  have  commanded  the  unstinted  praise  and  homage  of 
mankind.  But  this  may  be  well  understood,  and  occasion  little 
surprise,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  Art  is  invention,  and  that 
the  creative  faculties,  which  are  the  supreme  faculties  of  mind, 
are  engaged  in  every  true  work  of  art  in  the  invention  of  forms, 
even  of  ideal  forms,  in  imitation  of  nature  and  under  the 
guidance  of  her  laws. 

JOHN  F.  WEIR. 
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THE  epigram  is  the  refinement  of  the  proverb.  "  Both  claim  to 
be  the  crystallized  expression  of  human  experience.  As  the 
oracular  savings  of  the  weather  prophet  influence  the  vulgar 
mind  by  the  broad  fitness  of  their  Delphic  generalities,  so  the 
authoritative  dictum  of  the  epigram  fascinates  the  more  cultured 
by  the  wide  sweep  of  its  dazzling  comprehensiveness.  To  the 
intellectual  epicure,  well-presented  pabulum  possesses  the  fasci 
nation  which  the  tempting  mysteries  of  the  French  cuisine  exercise 
upon  the  confiding  traveler.  Sophism  becomes  objectionable  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  polish,  and  Shakespeare  is  rejected  for 
Pope. 

The  particular  merit  of  Miss  Hardaker's  "Ethics  of  Sex  "  is  due 
to  the  pen  of  a  clever  stylist.  Her  racy  sentences,  her  spicy  antith 
eses,  tickle  the  mental  palate.  A  like  superficial  attraction  is  the 
ostentatious  confession  of  natural  inferiority  in  the  female,  by  a 
professedly  thinking  member  of  the  sex.  This  confession  appeals 
as  forcibly  to  the  vanity  of  the  man  as  its  epigrammatic  expres 
sion  to  the  favor  of  the  critic;  but  the  careful  reader,  seeking  for 
the  source  of  Miss  Hardaker's  verbal  cascades,  discovers  no  clear 
rivulet  of  investigation  by  which  they  are  nourished,  but  an 
apparently  miraculous  upheaval  from  a  soil  arid  as  Moses's  rock. 

When  a  cultivated  woman  deliberately  endeavors  to  limit  the 
widening  sphere  of  feminine  power,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  her  assertions  and  arguments  upon  their  own  worth, 
allowing  neither  brilliancy  of  style  nor  quaintness  of  statement 
to  influence  a  discussion  fraught  with  vital  interest.  The 
labor  question  and  the  woman  question  are  the  problems  of  our 
time,  and  any  new  light  by  which  their  relative  positions  of 
employer  and  employe,  of  male  and  female,  may  be  more  fit 
tingly  adjusted,  cannot  fail  to  meet  ultimate  appreciation.  We 
are  yet  in  the  condition  of  the  midnight  student  who  longs  for 

*  A  review  of  Miss  Hardaker's  "  Ethics  of  Sex,"  NOETH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 
July,  1880. 
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a  touch  of  an  Edison;s  wand  to  transform  his  dim  lamp  into  a 
clear,  diffusive  jet. 

The  cant  term  of  fashionable  science,  which  Miss  Hardaker, 
with  characteristic  love  for  high-sounding  words,  employs  as  a 
title  to  her  essay,  is  as  inapplicable  as  much  of  the  illustration 
appended  to  it  is  inaccurate.  The  ethics  of  sex  is  the  relative 
duties  arising  from  normal  divergences  of  male  and  female  struct 
ure,  or  a  code  of  laws  based  upon  such  duties.  These  duties 
Miss  Hardaker,  except  in  the  single  case  of  suffrage,  does  not 
attempt  to  discuss.  She  has  merely  set  forth  sexual  distinctions 
which  may  eventually  form  the  foundation  of  an  enlightened 
legislation. 

In  furnishing  such  data,  Miss  Hardaker  has  primary  recourse 
to  psychology.  From  the  study  of  characteristics,  capabilities 
may  be  measurably  educed.  But  psychological  investigation 
alone  cannot  produce  a  permanent  code  of  ethics,  for  psychologi 
cal  phenomena  vary  materially  according  to  the  stage  of  culture. 
Lasting  ethical  laws  must  be  based  upon  some  common  rule  to 
which  all  psychical  manifestations  may  be  referred.  If  the 
ecstasy  of  the  saint,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet,  the  magnetic 
attractions  and  spiritual  communings  of  soul  to  soul,  as  well  as 
the  most  ordinary  act  of  existence,  could  be  found  dependent  on 
a  certain  well-defined  conformation  of  physique,  then  could  a  new 
revelation  be  formulated  which  would  cease  to  be  of  value  only 
with  the  extinction  of  the  species.  The  tendency  of  modern 
science  points  to  anatomy  as  the  key  to  the  psychological  prob 
lem.  To  anatomy,  with  physiology  as  its  interpreter,  Miss  Har 
daker  therefore  resorts. 

Three  distinct  propositions,  each  bearing  upon  the  other,  are 
the  foundations  of  Miss  Hardaker's  superstructure.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Quantity  of  power  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body; 
quantity  of  thought  to  the  weight  of  the  brain;  kind  of  thought 
to  the  kind  of  brain. 

Women  are  inferior  in  general  culture.  "What  sufficient 
cause  can  there  be  for  this  relatively  lower  development  than  the 
relatively  smaller  bodies  and  brains  of  those  who  exhibit  the 
defect?" 

Man  does  more  thinking  than  woman ;  his  brain  is  known  to 
be  heavier ;  ergo,  largeness  of  power  and  material  are  equal  to 
each  other.  "  Small  brains  cannot  give  birth  to  great  thoughts." 
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Man  does  better  thinking  than  woman  in  any  department  of 
effort  common  to  both  5  ergo,  his  brains  are  more  finely  consti 
tuted.  Therefore,  "until  nature  gives  woman  as  large  and  as 
finely  constituted  brain  as  man,"  she  can  never  hope  to  attain  his 
possible  development.  Until  nature  is  reversed,  woman  must  be 
considered  an  inferior  being,  and  legislated  for  accordingly. 
Here  is  the  pith  of  Miss  Hardaker's  contribution  to  the  embry 
onic  sexual  code.  The  law  of  human  gravitation  has  been  found. 

Before  we  accept  so  weighty  a  doctrine,  a  glance  at  the  means 
of  its  advent  would  hardly  be  amiss.  Every  statement  of  scien 
tific  facts  not  so  generally  accepted  as  to  have  become  axiomatic, 
must  either  be  proved  by  satisfactory  evidence  or  confirmed  by 
standard  authority.  Now,  none  of  the  above  assertions  can  be 
relegated  unquestioningly  to  the  realm  of  acknowledged  truth, 
nor  is  proof  or  authority  adduced  in  their  favor. 

Two  facts  cannot  be  said  to  be  identical  merely  because  they 
are  coincident.  Such  coincidence,  indeed,  may  suggest  a  possible 
connection,  and  thus  furnish  an  incentive  for  experiment  which 
may  prove  or  disprove  their  apparent  relation.  Our  most  pro 
found  students  have  yet  reached  no  definite  conclusion  upon  the 
occult  connection  between  brain  and  brain  power.  Special 
experiments  have  shown  certain  coincidences,  but  no  physical 
test  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  kind  and  quality  of  thought 
may  be  measured. 

Let  us  pause,  however,  before  we  dismiss  unproved  affirma 
tions  as  false,  though  for  all  purposes  of  just  controversy  we  may 
rightly  consider  them  null.  A  further  probing  of  the  question 
may  evolve  the  true  law  which  underlies  the  sexual  relation  in  its 
bearing  upon  civilization.  In  doing  so,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  aim  sought  is  to  discover  the  normal  relation  of  male  to 
female;  for  only  upon  a  determination  of  native  capacity  can 
modifications  be  properly  estimated.  An  accurate  comparison, 
however,  can  be  reached  only  approximately.  The  examination, 
to  be  exact,  must  take  place  between  original  members  of  the 
species,  and  between  them  at  a  stage  of  similar  development. 

The  culture  of  the  sexes  has  been  essentially  different  from 
its  very  outset.  We  may  disagree  regarding  the  causes  of  such 
divergence,  but  the  fact  is  universally  recognized.  Our  experi 
ence  presents  no  ground  for  a  precise  calculation  of  relative 
sexual  powers.  We  can  but  reason  from  external  evidence. 

The  physical  code  of  honor  (for  physical  distinction  is  the 
VOL.  cxxxii. — NO.  290.  6 
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first  we  shall  consider)  is  in  our  own  times  diametrically  oppo 
site  in  its  application  to  masculine  and  feminine  natures.  The 
social  approval  bestowed  upon  the  man  who  resents  an  insult 
with  a  blow  is  turned  into  scorn  for  the  woman  who  strikes  a 
female  slanderer.  The  mother  who  delights  in  the  agility  of  her 
son  reproves  with  a  designation  of  "  unlady-like  "  the  daughter 
who  enjoys  her  brother's  sports.  How  far  such  fictitious  estimates 
of  womanly  propriety  have  been  augmented  by  traditional  rules 
of  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  That  they  arose  in  a  normal 
difference  in  muscular  force  may  be  gathered  from  the  reflection 
that  all  primitive  governments  have  recognized  the  divine 
right  of  the  most  powerful  blow.  That  women  succumbed  to 
such  an  argument,  when  such  was  the  single  weapon  of  contest, 
is  sufficient  assurance  that  she  was  obliged  to  do  so.  No  philo 
sophical  considerations  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  awarded  the  field  and  the  hearth  to  the  male  and  the 
female  respectively.  Natural  tendency  sought  natural  outlets. 

The  position  of  physical  dependence  once  accepted?  the  disa 
bility  must  tend  to  increase.  A  disuse  of  the  defeated  powers 
would  become  inevitable  because  any  assumption  of  them  would 
be  apt  to  lessen  the  favor  of  the  protector.  Besides,  the  human 
mind  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  struggle  with  what  has  been 
imposed  upon  it  as  a  natural  fact.  At  the  same  time  the 
female  undervaluation  of  physical  ability  has  received  ad 
ditional  sanction  from  the  very  direction  of  our  civilization — 
a  civilization  which  tends  to  the  submission  of  physical  to  mental 
prowess. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  mental  evolution. 
As  the  savage  rule  of  force  yielded  to  the  enlightened  sway  of 
reason,  the  vital  energy  was  diverted  from  the  organs  of  physical 
power  to  the  vehicle  of  thought.  The  particular  cultivation  of 
any  part  of  the  frame  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  rest.  The 
brain  of  the  athlete  registers  a  weight  below  the  average,  while 
a  rigidly  scholastic  life  is  not  calculated  to  harden  the  muscles. 
Human  progress  follows  the  march  of  the  mind.  The  primeval 
majesty  of  the  Anakim  has  surrendered  to  the  spiritual  fervor 
of  the  Egyptian  slaves ;  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  mediaBval 
baron  has  bowed  to  the  slight  form  of  the  cloistered  monk.  The 
inclination  of  our  development  to  the  supreme  valuation  of  the 
intellect  is  nowhere  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  modi 
fication  of  warfare.  The  battle-axe  of  a  Coeur  De  Leon,  and 
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the  mighty  arm  that  wielded  it,  have  been  laid  in  the  dust  by  a 
tiny  rifle-ball. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  originally  larger  phy 
sique  of  the  man  endowed  him  with  greater  vitality,  we  may 
conclude  from  the  considerations  just  debated  that  the  smallness 
of  woman's  frame  does  not  preclude  her  from  sharing  alike  with 
man  in  the  species  of  development  we  call  civilization,  and  which 
represents  the  annals  of  a  decline  in  muscle,  nor  from  claiming 
full  equality  in  the  new  ethical  code  which  is  valuable  in  propor 
tion  as  it  is  the  wise  outgrowth  of  that  civilization. 

A  superior  vitality  of  the  masculine  frame  cannot  be  asserted, 
unless  active  force  triumph  over  endurance.  The  real  worth  of 
physical  power  as  a  factor  of  future  progression  lies  in  the  meas 
ure  of  its  capacity  to  endure  mental  strain.  Now  endurance,  or 
latent  power,  is  known  to  be  the  characteristic  of  womanly 
nature.  The  argument  that  such  endurance  must  be  diverted 
from  the  support  of  mental  activity  to  the  bearing  of  physical 
ailments  is  less  valid  than  it  appears.  That  woman  is  not  a 
victim,  destined  to  be  divinely  tortured  into  a  state  of  chronic 
invalidism,  is  proved  from  the  observation  of  those  whose 
natural  forms  have  not  been  distorted,  and  who  have  had  the 
same  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  as  their  brothers  have 
enjoyed.  The  functions  of  motherhood  might  indeed  seem  a 
clog  to  the  mental  advance  to  a  portion  of  the  sex,  but  that 
result  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  and  natural  one.  Even  among 
men,  except  among  the  minority  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
study,  mental  effort  is  sporadic  rather  than  continuous.  A  con 
stant  enlargement  of  woman's  opportunity  may  be  argued  from 
the  consideration  that,  in  general  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
cerebral  culture,  the  intervals  between  motherhood  show  a 
tendency  to  lengthen.* 

We  will  now  examine  the  second  proposition,  or  the  interde 
pendence  of  brain  quantity  and  mental  range.  Craniological 
researches  present  several  points  favoring  a  ratio  between  cere 
bral  avoirdupois  and  caliber  of  thought.  The  principal  of  these 
suggestions  are  the  following :  t 

Civilized  nations  possess  a  greater  weight  of  brain,  and  they 
display  a  wider  variation  in  individual  bulk  than  savage  peoples. 

*  See  "  A  New  Theory  of  Population,"  Westminster  Review,  April,  1852,  by 
Herbert  Spencer;  also  "Principles  of  Biology,"  II.,  Chapter  13. 
t  See  J.  B.  Davis's  "  Thesaurus  Craniorum,"  Appendix  A. 
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The  decided  superiority  of  civilized  peoples,  both  in  culture 
and  in  brain  size,  intimates  a  ratio  between  the  degree  of  educa 
tion  and  the  increase  of  the  organ  of  thought.  This  phenome 
non,  however,  merely  indicates  the  fact  that  education  augments 
brain,  and  not  that  normal  size  represents  innate  capacity.  The 
periodical  examination  of  the  brains  of  the  negro  during  the 
intellectual  evolution  of  that  lately  emancipated  race,  would 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  an  educational  augmentation.  The 
mental  significance  of  native  bulk  can  only  be  reached  by  apply 
ing  an  identical  test  to  different  peoples  whose  original  brains 
are  not  identical  in  weight.  The  African  aborigines,  for  instance, 
are  superior  to  the  Australian  by  several  ounces  of  cranial  pulp. 
Any  measure  of  the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  races,  based 
solely  upon  their  respective  brain  weights,  would  be  unjust  and 
unscientific.  Both  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  advantages 
before  a  natural  difference  of  Capability  can  be  maintained. 

Like  evidence  is  absent  in  the  contrast  between  the  mental 
power  of  man  and  woman.  The  fact  that  the  brains  of  the  male 
savage  are  larger  than  those  of  his  mate,  cannot  be  considered 
expressive  of  his  greater  native  capacity,  unless  such  capacity  is 
distinctly  enunciated  in  the  course  of  co-education.  Conscientious 
missionary  work  may  in  time  supply  statistics  in  this  branch  of 
inquiry — statistics  whose  compilation  has  heretofore  appeared 
inconsistent  with  a  spiritual  calling. 

The  radical  diversity  of  sexual  training  in  cultivated  nations 
forbids  a  common  measurement.  An  inherent  disability  to  avail 
herself  of  national  progress  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  female 
unless  the  same  inducements  to  culture  have  been  offered  her  as 
have  tempted  the  male.  A  glance  at  history  will  show  that  no 
inducement  for  self-cultivation  has  been  held  out  to  woman.  The 
primitive  peoples,  cognizant  only  of  the  force  of  muscle,  and 
unsuspecting  any  other  attribute  in  the  obtaining  of  power  until 
their  own  development  pointed  out  such  attribute,  chose  for 
their  king  the  most  able  in  the  ability  which  savage  life 
demanded.  In  the  first  estimate  of  fitness  no  prejudice  could 
mingle,  and  had  woman  been  possessed  of  greater  muscular 
power,  a  race  of  Amazons  would  probably  be  dilating  now  upon 
the  naturally  restricted  sphere  of  male  progress.  When,  how 
ever,  humanity  had  been  divided  by  physical  divergence  into  a 
ruling  and  a  ruled  caste,  a  traditional  law  was  established  against 
innovation.  The  king,  discovering  that  a  cultivation  apart  from 
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that  of  the  body  was  demanded  in  order  to  retain  ascendency, 
availed  himself  of  his  legal  and  domestic  power  to  render  that 
culture  peculiar  to  the  royal  line,  lest  the  force  accumulated  by 
serfs  would  threaten  his  throne.  This  is  the  compendium  of 
woman's  position.*  That  it  is  not  her  natural  and  necessary 
place  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  prevailing  struggle  of  the 
female  for  a  fair  test  of  her  abilities.  If  such  a  struggle  is 
entered,  and  such  a  right  claimed  only  when  the  human  mind  has 
become  cultivated,  may  it  not  be  fairly  argued  that  such  claim 
and  such  struggle  were  not  made  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
course  because  of  some  extraneous  coercion  ?  That  coercion  was 
the  right  of  might,  which  progress,  with  the  minority  as  its  ensign- 
bearer,  is  about  to  reverse. 

While  no  actual  standard  of  the  relation  between  normal 
brain  mass  and  capacity  has  been  found,  an  undefined  ratio 
between  increase  of  size  and  of  thought  is  confirmed  by  the 
larger  general  variation  in  the  brains  of  cultured  than  in  those  of 
barbarous  peoples,  together  with  the  specific  finding  of  remarka 
bly  heavy  ones  in  some  distinguished  men.  The  savage  brain, 
exposed  to  a  comparatively  meager  number  of  mental  considera 
tions,  diverges  little  from  the  normal  average  weight,  while  the 
cultivated  organ,  influenced  by  the  varied  and  conflicting  ideas 
which  arise  from  the  accession  of  knowledge,  shows  an  almost 
individual  diversity.  The  members  of  an  untutored  race  worship 
a  common  divinity  in  the  national  god  or  gods ;  in  the  cultured, 
each  thinker  constructs  his  special  deity,  and  a  wider  polytheism 
becomes  an  outgrowth  of  civilization.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
larger  variation  in  the  brains  of  educated  nations  may  be  consid 
ered  indicative  of  the  range  of  their  education.  The  measure 
ments  of  J.  Barnard  Davis  t  show  a  greater  proportional 
difference  between  the  developed  male  and  female  brains,  than 
between  those  of  the  savage  man  and  woman.  If  both  these 
propositions  are  true,  the  latter  points,  by  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  as  that  by  which  the  former  was  attained,  to  a  greater 
divergence  in  the  culture  of  the  civilized  male  and  female,  and 
not  to  a  natural  defect,  as  the  cause  of  such  divergence. 

Upon  reviewing  the  anatomic  facts  presented,  we  may  argue 
that  Cuvier's  additional  fourteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  pulp  indi 
cates  the  supremest  mental  development  yet  reached  by  his  race, 
but  we  cannot  logically  conclude  that  the  French  savant's 

*  See  Mill's  "  Subjection  of  Woman."    t  "  Thesaurus  Craniorum,"  Appendix  A. 
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remarkable  brain  weight  denotes  a  higher  progress  than  would 
be  signified  by  a  like  increase  in  the  aboriginal  Australian, 
above  the  probably  lower  avoirdupois  in  the  normal  organ  of  the 
latter. 

The  discovery  of  exceedingly  large  idiot  brains,  and  of 
unusually  heavy  healthy  ones  apart  from  distinguished  ability, 
does  not  act  as  adverse  evidence  against  a  relation  between 
increase  of  thought  and  cerebral  size.  A  rheumatic  leg  may  bear 
a  superficial  likeness  to  the  limb  of  an  athlete,  and  the  clergyman, 
born  of  a  race  of  smiths,  may  possess  a  muscle  out  of  all  propor 
tion  to  his  calling.  Still,  while  the  anatomic  finding  of  large 
brain  weights  in  men  of  ability  is  limited  to  a  few  special  cases, 
and,  while  noticeably  acute  intellects  are  perceived  co-existent 
with  brains  which  exhibit  no  remarkable  development,  the 
general  conclusion  that  accession  of  thought  does  tend  to  the 
increase  of  its  organ  cannot  be  safely  converted  into  a  law  which 
shall  estimate  individual  progress  by  the  size  of  individual  brain. 

Miss  Hardaker^s  final  physiological  statement  that  quality  of 
thought  represents  quality  of  structure  is  gratuitous.  Medical 
science  records  no  essential  dissimilarity  in  the  constitution  of 
the  male  and  female  brains  apart  from  their  difference  in  size. 
The  quality  of  material,  and  the  cranial  circulation,  appear  to  be 
identical.* 

In  Miss  Hardaker's  search  for  a  physiological  principle  to  cover 
the  variation  of  quality  in  thought,  her  faulty  reasoning  is  most 
clearly  displayed  by  a  recourse  to  the  petitio  principii.  Her 
revolving  logic  takes  this  form :  "  The  question  of  (brain)  quality 
can  be  readily  settled  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  .  .  .  The  intel 
lectual  and  aesthetic  productions  of  men  are  of  finer  quality  than 
those  of  women.  .  .  .  While  the  physiological  fact  remains,  the 
psychological  one  must  keep  it  company J> 

Let  us  now  examine  her  psychological  observations  apart  from 
their  physiological  connection.  The  bill  of  indictment  which  Miss 
Hardaker  brings  against  her  sex  is  comprehensive  ;  its  numerous 
counts  are,  however,  summarized  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
her  psychological  diary. 

*  The  cerebellum  is,  by  some  authorities,  estimated  to  be  proportionately 
larger  in  woman  than  in  man  (see  Solly's  "  Human  Brain,"  second  edition, 
page  173),  but  no  special  significance  is  attached  by  them  to  this  variation. 
Thurnam  observes  a  larger  ratio  of  brain  to  body  in  the  male,  Tiedemann  in 
the  female.  Todd  ("  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  etc.,  page  190)  denies  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  male  and  female  cerebellum. 
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Woman  does  not  think  as  deeply  nor  as  broadly  as  man, 
neither  does  she  desire  to  compete  in  this  particular.  Here  is  the 
large  generalization  which  covers  a  multitude  of  feminine  sins. 
While  thought  is  the  prime  motor  of  human  progress,  that  which 
is  inferior  in  comprehensiveness  and  profundity  can  never  be  emi 
nently  valuable  under  such  progress.  If  woman  does  not  think 
as  deeply  or  as  broadly  as  man,  she  is  prevented  by  that  very  fact 
from  grasping  large  ideas  and  communal  interests.  She  must 
perforce  confine  her  activity  to  the  individual,  and  refrain  from 
making  states  or  ruling  them ;  from  discovering,  inventing,  or 
excelling  in  art  and  literature,  and  from  propagating  religions. 
All  these  directions  of  human  ability  call  for  preeminence  of 
thought  in  proportion  to  their  success. 

But  the  discovery  of  universal  inefficiency  in  the  female  could 
be  of  no  ethical  value  whatever,  unless,  on  the  one  hand,  such 
inefficiency  could  be  proved  to  be  the  result  of  native  incapacity, 
or  unless  past  restrictions  were  continued  indefinitely.  The  con 
stant  enlargement  of  the  field  of  woman's  usefulness  forbids  the 
acceptance  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  former  alone  is  entitled 
to  consideration. 

In  reviewing  the  physiological  distinctions  between  the  sexes, 
the  causes  leading  to  the  present  adjustment  of  woman's  position 
were  discussed.  Psychologically,  the  evolution  of  power,  both 
domestic  and  governmental,  may  be  roughly  classified  under 
three  heads:  Tyranny,  Revolution,  Republic.  The  moral  claim 
of  moral  fitness,  in  its  application  to  the  right  of  competition  in 
labor,  and  to  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  latest  civilization,  and  is  so  far  opposed  to  autocracy  of 
muscle  or  hereditary  right  that  it  supposes  each  man  "fit" 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  the  contrary. 

The  phase  of  government  which  the  van  of  mankind  has 
reached  is  now  the  goal  of  woman.  Her  revolution  has  been 
tardy  because  her  household  Tyrannus  has  riveted  closer  chains 
than  the  political  one.  His  divine  right  is  enforced  by  her  fear 
of  bodily  torture,  of  privation  when  separated  from  the  provider 
of  the  very  minutiae  of  existence,  of  loss  of  love,  of  the  very  con 
version  of  the  brute  force  of  muscle  to  the  brutal  force  of  the 
sneer.  But  her  revolution,  though  late,  has  begun,  and  now  she 
pleads  for  a  fair  trial  of  those  abilities  which  constitute  mascu 
line  title  to  superiority.  She  cries  for  recognition  as  a  creature 
of  the  same  species,  and  her  claim  must  be  conceded,  if  any 
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special  effort  of  hers  has  shown  that  thought  in  general  masculine 
limits  is  not  inconsistent  with  womanly  nature.  If  any  one  of 
her  sex  has  been  known  to  transcend  its  alleged  capability,  this 
exception  so  far  invalidates  the  general  conclusion  as  to  suggest 
hidden  possibilities  for  the  sex,  and  these  possibilities  are  aug 
mented  as  the  exceptions  increase.  If  one  queen  has  been 
acknowledged  by  her  own  force  of  character,  if  one  great  female 
artist  or  thinker  has  been  given  to  the  world,  the  rule  of  struct 
ural  incapacity  no  longer  holds.  The  general  acceptation  of  the 
maxim  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule  is  an  example  of  the 
pernicious  grasp  of  a  proverb  upon  the  human  mind.  The  ex 
ceptional  is  ever  the  index  of  the  possible. 

Now,  certain  feminine  capabilities  may  be  logically  inferred 
from  a  careful  reading  of  Miss  Hardaker's  female  biography. 
"  The  main  psychological  distinction  between  men  and  women  is 
that  men  think  more  than  women,  and  their  thinking  is  of  a 
better  quality  because  it  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  form  of 
reasoning,  and  is  drawn  from  a  wider  field  of  facts."  .  .  . 
Brain  activity  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in  both  sexes,  but  much 
of  this  activity  is  merely  emotional  in  woman.  ...  If  the  mind 
be  brought  into  continual  contact  with  large  facts  and  extensive 
interests,  it  makes  a  continual  effort  to  take  in  such  interests. 
.  .  .  Women  must  gain  such  an  intellectual  culture  as  shall  lift 
them  out  of  their  exclusive  indulgence  of  the  emotions." 

While  woman's  province  is  restricted  to  home,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  emotions,  her  activity  will  naturally  find  vent 
therein,  but  a  recognition  of  her  right  of  competition  with  mas 
culine  exertion  will  call  larger  powers  into  activity.  Niagara 
cannot  be  considered  permanently  unfit  for  utilitarian  purposes 
because  it  now  expends  itself  in  scenic  effects. 

Self-reliance  is  new  in  the  history  of  woman.  Civilization  is 
slowly  opening  the  tradition-barred  gates  of  justice  to  allow  her 
to  plead  her  cause  in  its  halls.  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
the  greatest  novelist  of  the  age  deemed  the  assumption  of  a  mas 
culine  title  a  surer  method  of  securing  entrance  and  hearing  than 
the  presentation  of  the  feminine  name  and  claim  of  Marian 
Evans. 

Since  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  removal  of  some  femi 
nine  disabilities,  what  are  the  results  of  the  test?  Female  appli 
cants  for  admission  to  medical  colleges,  who  were  impeached  in 
the  accusation  that  they  sought  only  additional  stimulus  for  emo- 
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tional  excitement,  who  were  branded  by  the  dogma  that  they 
were  incapable  of  close  and  thorough  study,  now  successfully 
compete  in  clinical  halls  with  male  students,  and  beyond  them 
with  male  practitioners.  Schools  in  which  co-education  is  the 
basis  of  instruction  report  that  the  female  maintains  fully  as  high 
a  class  standing  as  the  male.  Women  supplied  with  an  incentive 
for  study  do  not  spend  their  school  hours  in  dreaming  of  the 
possible  heroes  that  shall  give  them  daily  bread  for  a  just  pro 
portion  of  caresses. 

As  particular  evidence  of  the  general  incapacity,  Miss  Har- 
daker  declares  that  the  highest  flight  of  the  female  mind  cannot 
equal  the  supreme  effort  of  the  male.  Excluding  George  Eliot  as 
an  abnormal  specimen  of  womanhood,  Miss  Hardaker  contends 
that  no  woman  can  be  compared  to  Shakespeare,  nor  do  Mrs. 
Browning,  Madame  de  Stael,  or  Charlotte  Bronte  equal  Schiller, 
Goethe,  or  Auerbach  in  common  branches  of  literature;  while  in 
more  abstruse  departments  no  near  approach  to  male  excellence 
has  been  attempted  by  the  female.  Now,  the  same  law  that 
excludes  Eliot  from  the  pale  of  legitimate  womanhood  must  bar 
Shakespeare  from  the  circle  of  natural  manhood.  To  say  that 
there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
other  writers  named  cannot  be  deemed  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 
But  the  truth  that  women  have  become  distinguished  in  fiction 
rather  than  in  exact  science  admits  of  strict  analysis.  Imagina 
tion,  the  store-house  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  is  stimulated  less 
by  a  wide  accession  of  facts  than  a  deep  insight  into  ordinary 
emotions.  The  Iliad  was  not  the  lesser  epic  because  Homer  was 
unacquainted  with  true  geography,  nor  are  Shakespeare's  dramas 
less  valuable  because  Coriolanus  wears  the  verbal  garb  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  warrior.  Women,  confined  to  an  observation  of 
the  human  heart  and  its  manifestations,  were  fitted  by  their  sur 
roundings  to  portray  the  emotions.  A  modicum  of  culture, 
necessary  to  afford  facility  of  expression,  was  required,  and  that 
modicum  infinitely  enlarged  has  enabled  the  greatest  of  literary 
women  to  present,  in  her  preeminently  imaginative  novels,  an 
exact  philosophy  of  human  emotions.  The  same  observations, 
apparently  applicable  to  art  and  measurably  to  oratory,  cannot 
really  be  so  considered,  because  these  accomplishments,  unlike 
literature,  require  a  wider  study  and  a  more  powerful  impetus 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  confinement  of  home. 

If  the  recorder  of  human  feeling  is  not  primarily  dependent 
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upon  extraneous  education,  the  scientist,  the  mathematician,  the 
historian,  and  even  the  higher  religious  reformer,  is  directly  so 
supported.  The  precise  difference  between  the  influence  of  the 
boy  who  sends  his  kite  to  the  skies  and  Franklin,  lies  wholly  in 
the  profound  research  of  the  latter,  which  draws  heavenly  fire 
with  a  child's  plaything.  Only  years  of  devotion  to  study  enable 
Newton  to  extract  a  law  of  universal  gravitation  from  the  fall  of 
an  apple,  or  Mommsen  to  write  a  philological  history  of  Rome, 
or  Swedenborg  to  become  more  than  a  spasmodic  revivalist. 
Until  a  thorough  education  is  applied  to  woman,  we  cannot 
assert  that  she  is  incapacitated  to  discover  a  law  of  animal  mag 
netism,  nor  would  an  accusation  of  general  inferiority  be  war 
ranted  even  if  she  could  never  construct  a  pons  asinorum. 

Miss  Hardaker  presents  yet  another  factor  of  permanent  mas 
culine  superiority.  It  is  the  actual  gain  in  time.  For  thousands 
of  years  men  have  been  studying  while  women  have  been  men 
tally  idle,  and  the  "same  stimulating  circumstances  which  impel 
women  forward  will  act  with  equal  force  on  man.  So,  unless  he 
play  the  role  of  tortoise "  (Miss  Hardaker  means  hare),  or  even  if 
he  play  the  r61e  for  hundreds  of  years,  he  will  still  excel  in  the 
intellectual  race. 

Let  us  inquire  in  what  intellectual  particulars  man  is  in 
advance  of  woman.  The  apparent  gains  are  two — the  accumu 
lative  possession  of  more  numerous  ideas  acquired  by  the  male 
in  course  of  progress,  and  the  habits  of  reflection  generated  by 
such  accumulation.  These  facilities  look  more  formidable  than 
they  actually  are.  Woman,  by  the  involuntary  process  of  nature, 
is  prevented  from  remaining  isolated  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
The  female  child  is  as  truly  the  heir  of  the  father  as  the  male. 
Though  repression  in  the  daughter  and  education  in  the  son  may 
occasion  forced  mental  distinctions,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  more  enlightened  the  father  the  more  capable  the 
daughter.  Place  the  male  and  female  side  by  side  on  the  road  to 
learning.  What  indigenous  advantage  has  the  former!  Ideas, 
we  affirm.  Not  so,  replies  closer  thought.  Ideas  themselves  are 
neither  innate  nor  structurally  transmitted.  They  must  be  the 
peculiar  acquisition  of  each  individual.  The  knowledge  pre 
viously  garnered  by  the  thought  and  experience  of  men  is  the 
historical  inheritance  of  the  girl  as  well  as  of  the  boy.  She  need 
not  be  taught  hieroglyphics  while  he  memorizes  the  modern 
alphabet.  She  will  not  seek  the  heights  of  philosophy  in  the 
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vagaries  of  the  Ionian  school  while  he  engages  his  attention  with 
Darwin  and  Haekel.  Male  and  female  alike  nse  the  hoarded 
knowledge  of  ages  as  the  scaling-ladder  of  common  ascent. 

If  actual  ideas  are  not  transmitted,  still  habits  of  mind  may 
be  so  perpetuated.  The  masculine  nature,  from  its  long-con 
tinued  contact  with  wider  interests  and  more  numerous  ideas, 
has  acquired  more  accurate  habits  of  thought.  Herein  lies  the 
real  advantage,  and  only  time,  whose  every  division  shall  record 
greater  mental  effort  for  accuracy  on  the  part  of  woman,  can 
remedy  the  discrepancy.  The  results  of  freedom  are  already 
felt.  The  pressure  of  unmoved  prejudice  bearing  upon  each 
woman  who  seeks  a  new  channel  of  activity,  and  the  invariable 
law  of  competition  calling  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  make 
her  stimulus  to  exact  habits  of  thought  greater  than  that  which 
urges  her  male  competitor.  With  such  impulses  a  habit  ought 
to  be  acquired  in  a  few  generations.  The  intellectual  evolution 
of  four  centuries,  unstimulated  by  the  spurs  which  goad  women 
to  higher  activity,  has  transformed  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  into  a 
transcendental  philosopher. 

When  we  dismiss  as  frivolous  the  conclusion  that  woman 
cannot  comprehend  and  manage  large  interests,  because  she  has 
administered  her  restricted  duties  with  much  ability,  we  close  the 
mental  indictment,  and  meet  with  a  new  phase  of  female 
depravity.  Miss  Hardaker  perceives  a  glaring  hypocrisy  and 
unscrupulousness  on  the  part  of  woman.  The  "philosophic 
spirit"  which  prompts  Miss  Hardaker  to  object  to  the  excep 
tional  woman  as  an  indication  of  female  capability,  sets  up  a 
being  outside  the  pale  of  honest  womanhood  to  display  the  posi 
tive  existing  infirmities  of  the  sex.  Miss  Hardaker  must  be 
singularly  unfortunate  in  her  companionship,  or  she  must  be 
afflicted  with  a  moral  bias  similar  to  that  possessed  by  "  Ouida," 
when  she  adduces  as  a  type  of  her  sex  the  female  who  paints  her 
face  and  furnishes  stolen  ideas,  to  win  the  favor  of  men ;  the 
wife  who  habitually  takes  money  from  her  husband's  purse  while 
he  is  asleep,  to  supply  reasonable  needs.  Such  instances  cannot 
be  fairly  introduced  as  typical,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  our 
prisons  be  displayed  as  examples  of  our  civilization.  Miss 
Hardaker,  however,  does  not  believe  this  defect  a  native  one. 
She  deplores  and  advocates  the  removal  of  a  sexual  dependence 
which  has  necessarily  fostered  a  disease  so  apparent  to  her — a 
dependence  which,  if  her  previous  reasoning  be  correct,  is  the 
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adjustment  of  structural  diversity,  and  therefore,  in  any  wide 
sense,  incapable  of  removal. 

With  a  statement  of  woman's  moral  delinquency  the  review 
of  sexual  peculiarities  is  ended,  and  Miss  Hardaker  is  moved  to 
express  her  opinions  on  female  suffrage.  Her  syllogisms  take 
this  form : 

Women  cannot  grasp  large  interests ;  the  state  is  the  largest 
of  interests  j  hence  women  cannot  make  states. 

Moral  fitness  constitutes  moral  claim  ;  women  have  no  moral 
fitness  to  govern ;  hence  they  have  no  claim  to  govern. 

Yet,  adds  the  reasoner,  "  There  is  no  natural  law  which 
should  keep  women  from  exercising  the  suffrage  power.  .  .  . 
No  one  can  deny  them  the  right  to  vote."  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  correct  such  logical  obliquity  with  proper  seriousness.  To  do 
so,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  briefly  the  fundamental  prin 
ciple  on  which  the  right  of  suffrage  is  based. 

The  state  is  an  artificial  institution  that  protects  the  commu 
nity  against  individual  aggression,  and  expediency,  not  nature, 
declares  what  individual  in  the  community  shall  have  a  right  to 
legislate  for  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  No  independent 
natural  law  can  be  produced  which  can  entitle  any  being  to  a 
share  in  politics.  Human  reason  may  discover  a  law  that  pre 
vents  men  from  flying,  or  from  breathing  under  water,  but 
no  structural  distinction  which  compels  an  individual  to  be  a 
voting  or  non- voting  animal.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  woman  can 
not  grasp  the  large  interests  involved  in  the  use  of  the  vote,  the 
right  can  and  ought  to  be  denied  her  by  the  very  standard  of 
fitness  that  Miss  Hardaker  has  adopted,  and  which,  by  its  esti 
mate  of  natural  capacity,  becomes  relatively  a  natural  law ;  she 
must  be  excluded  from  the  ballot  on  the  same  grounds  upon 
which  lunatics  and  minors  are  denied  that  privilege.  But  if,  as 
we  have  shown,  no  native  disability  for  comprehending  large 
interests  can  be  affirmed  of  woman,  she  may  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  and  must  for  reasons  of  justice,  be  granted  a  trial 
in  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  Miss  Hardaker's  flexibility  of  conclusion  is 
the  consideration  of  the  superior  fitness  in  moral  suasion  to  argu 
ment  in  dealing  with  the  softer  sex.  The  female  tax-payer  is 
patted  metaphorically  upon  the  back,  and  induced  by  flattery  to 
relinquish  on  patriotic  grounds  that  which  she  may  claim  on 
personal 
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uNo  one  can  deny  you  the  right  to  vote,"  whispers  the  men 
tor.  "  You  need  not  eat  the  cake  because  it  is  set  before  you. 
Even  though  politics  might  develop  your  mental  power  (thus 
making  you  more  independent  and  less  hypocritical),  the  exercise 
of  legislation  would  be  disastrous  to  you,  because  you  would  not 
be  so  happy  in  the  study  of  political  economy  as  in  that  of  char 
acter.  Your  brain  energy,  now  expended  in  emotional  excite 
ment,  would  be  diverted  to  political  channels,  and  thus  led  away 
from  aesthetic  and  other  light  sports  in  which  you  may  be  harm 
less  though  never  supreme.  Besides,  you  are  not  required  in  the 
administration  of  state ;  all  its  work  can  be  better  done  than  by 
you,  and  you  could  add  no  advantageous  element  to  government, 
because  (even  though  yourself  morally  debased  at  present)  you 
would  seek  the  character  of  the  candidate  rather  than  the  good 
of  the  community.  You  need  not  fear  missing  a  share  in  the 
benefits  of  legislation  so  long  as  you  can  influence  the  favor  of 
men.  Then,  too,  you  do  not  actually  want  to  vote,  you  know. 
Most  women  repudiate  the  idea,  and  really  good  men  keep  away 
from  the  polls.  Politics  is  an  unclean  game,  and  soils  dainty 
fingers." 

Such  is  Miss  Hardaker's  intellectual  juggling,  stated  in  its 
proper  form  and  devoid  of  rhetorical  embellishment.  To  it  a  few 
words  of  reply  may  not  be  untimely. 

How  women  can  best  be  happy,  and  what  offices  of  govern 
ment  they  are  less  capable  of  filling  than  men,  remain  to  be 
demonstrated.  Miss  Hardaker  is  no  more  justified  in  asserting 
an  invariable  dictum  on  these  topics  than  the  quondam  discover 
ers  of  "  woman's  sphere "  were  authorized  to  depict  the  nursery 
and  the  kitchen  as  the  natural  continents  superincumbent  upon 
a  sea  of  emotionality. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  women  do  not  want  to  vote  is 
no  measure  of  the  propriety  of  the  minority's  claim.  The  Rus 
sian  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  liberty,  is  irrespon 
sive  to  the  great  idea  for  which  the  student  is  battling.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  impediments  to  a  sexual  revolution. 
Not  long  ago,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  an  article  upon  the  "  Grievances 
of  Woman,"  confessed  that  fear  of  ridicule  and  abuse  now  pre 
vents  women  of  her  own  caliber  from  becoming  publicly  identified 
with  the  Woman's  Movement. 

A  Diogenes  lamp  is  not  needed  for  one  to  perceive  that  Miss 
Hardaker  sets  a  premium  upon  female  dissimulation,  when  per- 
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sonal  influence  upon  men  is  to  be  the  means  of  obtaining  favor 
able  legislation  for  women ;  nor  is  the  Greek's  lantern  required 
to  show  that  politics  are  impure  because  the  best  men  do  not 
fulfill  their  duties  as  citizens  at  the  ballot-box,  and  because  the 
personal  character  of  the  candidate  is  less  sought  than  his  avail 
ability  for  party  triumph.  If  Miss  Hardaker's  prophecies  be 
true,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  women  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
supply  a  primary  element  of  good  government,  whose  absence  is 
now  widely  deplored. 

The  discussion  of  Female  Suffrage  virtually  concludes  Miss 
Hardaker's  exposition  of  sexual  ethics.  Yet  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  another  element  of  sexual  relation  (although  one  not 
arising  from  the  considerations  discussed)  presents  its  demand 
for  attention,  she  adds  an  inconsequential  appendix.  She  de 
sires  her  disciples  to  understand  her  repugnance  to  Free  Love, 
as  an  item  in  the  statute-book  of  the  coming  race. 

But  here  our  refutation  ends.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow 
Miss  Hardaker's  labyrinthian  speculations  through  any  extrane 
ous  topic.  The  object  of  this  writing  has  been  to  show  that  Miss 
Hardaker's  physiological  and  psychological  statements  are  inac 
curate  and  incomplete  in  themselves,  and  valueless  in  their  appli 
cation  to  a  permanent  ethical  code.  We  have  presented  the 
truth  that  physical  size  cannot  be  shown  as  a  factor  in  our  men 
tal  development  5  that  the  ratio  between  normal  quantity  of 
brain  and  of  brain  power  has  not  been  scientifically  determined ; 
that  no  essential  variation  between  the  constitutions  of  male 
and  female  brains  is  known  to  exist ;  and  that  existing  mental 
traits  cannot  be  found  indicative  of  the  real  female  nature, 
because  no  scope  has  been  afforded  to  womanly  endeavor.  Col 
laterally,  we  have  produced  evidence  of  a  higher  capability  in 
woman — evidence  gathered  from  Miss  Hardaker's  statements 
themselves,  and  from  the  only  facts  upon  which  her  dicta  might 
be  founded. 

A  glance  at  the  appendix,  however,  is  in  the  line  of  our  pur 
pose,  because  it  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  "  intense  personality ?' 
which  has  modified  her  decisions.  Her  prejudice  against  her  sex 
is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  beginning  of  the  "  free-love  w  dis 
cussion.  Miss  Hardaker  says : 

"  The  very  great  majority  of  women,  with  their  inability  to 
take  in  facts  in  their  larger  relations,  have  nothing  but  utter  con 
demnation  for  a  movement  which  attempts  the  destruction  of  the 
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family  in  the  name  of  reform.  The  majority  of  advocates  of 
this  social  theory  are  men,  who  show  that  they  have  thought  on 
the  question,  but  that  their  conclusions  have  neglected  some  of 
the  influential  facts." 

It  may  be  aptly  questioned  whether  family  sanctity  cannot  be 
defended  on  broader  moral,  social,  and  political  grounds  than 
can  the  theory  by  which  Miss  Hardaker  tries  to  enlighten  the 
male  "  free-lover ."  We  shall  not  discuss  the  comparative  value 
of  a  hypothesis  which  restricts  the  ideal  to  unity  because  the 
multiplication  thereof  would  require  a  multiplication  of  brain 
activity,  and  so  divert  thought  from  its  proper  channel.  We  can 
but  wonder  at  the  erratic  path  of  the  logic  that  seeks  in  strange 
ways  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  its  own  course  has  clearly 
indicated. 

When  the  avenues  of  advancement  are  thrown  open  to 
woman,  she  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  seek  marriage  as  a 
means  of  self -protection.  Her  honored  exertions  can  supply  her 
physical  wants,  and  remove  the  necessity  for  emotional  excite 
ment  as  a  safety-valve  for  superfluous  energy.  No  incentive 
will  then  be  offered  to  artificial  charms  that  allure  but  to  dis 
appoint,  because  wedlock  will  be  embraced  only  if  it  appear  to 
better  her  condition,  and  such  improvement  in  the  lot  of  a 
cultured  woman  must  rest  upon  her  congeniality  of  purpose  with 
her  husband.  She  will  therefore  insist  that  his  standard  of 
morality  be  as  elevated  as  her  own,  and  thus  she  will  sanctify 
marriage  by  removing  the  fictitious  sexual  distinctions  which  the 
power  of  the  male  has  imposed  upon  the  dependence  of  the 
female.  Equality,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the  key  to  the  sexual 
problem. 

NINA  MORAIS. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


THE  events  and  processes  of  more  than  a  generation  have 
taken  the  control  of  governmental  affairs  away  from  the  intelli 
gent  rule  of  the  masses  and  vested  it  in  a  power  as  yet  formative 
and  undefined.  Among  these  were  the  civil  war,  the  creation 
and  peculiar  manipulation  of  the  public  debt,  reconstruction  out 
side  the  Constitution,  universal  negro  suffrage,  a  plethora  of 
paper  money,  loose  public  morals,  enormous  growth  of  private 
fortunes,  and  a  close  connection  of  the  government  with  the 
banking  interest.  Each  had  its  weight  in  sapping  the  founda 
tions  of  a  government  by  the  masses,  and  in  shaping  our  course 
toward  a  different  rule.  Whether  that  rule  is  to  be  suffrage,  qual 
ified  a:^d  rarified,  or  suffrage  controlled  by  the  power  of  aggre 
gated  wealth  or  monopoly,  or  a  senatorial  oligarchy,  or  hereditary 
government,  is  beside  the  present  inquiry,  save  as  they  each 
and  all  show  distrust  of  the  people,  and  build  their  foundations 
upon  universal  suffrage,  debased,  corrupted,  and  dominated. 

The  tendency  toward  a  so-called  stronger  government  is  as 
manifest  as  are  the  causes  that  have  given  it  form.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  government  to  grow  stronger  at  the  expense 
of  the  governed ;  but  the  plain  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
tendency  is  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  federal  judiciary,  in  fed 
eral  legislation  over  matters  heretofore  within  the  control  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  in  the  modes  of  execution  of  those  statutes, 
by  which  local  rule,  local  courts,  and  personal  liberty  are  over 
thrown,  and  in  that  ramification  of  Executive  patronage  which 
sends  its  mandates  to  the  extremities,  and  at  will  gathers  in  a 
single  hand  enormous  contributions  and  unscrupulous  obedience 
from  ninety  thousand  paid  officials.  "Executive  patronage  will 
bring  us  to  a  master."  A  net- work  of  office-holders,  bound  each 
to  the  other,  wielding  time  and  money  and  power  of  place  to  pack 
primaries,  dictate  nominations,  crush  independent  thought  and 
action,  and  subordinate  local  control  to  the  will  of  ah  Executive 
who  governs  in  the  name  of  party,  points  the  road  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  end  that  Franklin,  the  wise  man,  predicted. 
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Further  guide-boards  on  that  road  are  seen  in  large  donations  of 
money  by  corporations,  monopolists,  and  wealthy  men,  to  supple 
ment  the  power  of  the  Executive,  and  carry  elections  in  the  inter 
est  of  an  aristocratic  class  who  dislike  and  distrust  the  people  ; 
in  the  domination  of  employe  by  employer ;  in  the  marked  ballot  ; 
in  the  third-term  candidacy  and  pilgrimage  on  the  stump ;  in  the 
National  and  Labor  organizations,  which  are  but  overzealous 
protests  against  this  tendency,  and  in  that  ill-concealed  demand  for 
energetic  government,  which  has  been  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  opponents  of  Democracy  since  the  days  of  John  Adams. 
The  issues  of  1799  and  1800  again  confront  the  people.  The 
theories  of  that  day  are  again  to  struggle  for  the  mastery.  The 
government  of  the  republic  is  already  centralized.  The  canvass 
of  1880  teaches  this.  The  federal  Executive  has  been  felt  from 
the  ward  caucus  to  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  from  the  primary 
to  the  Presidential  election.  A  high  federal  official  quits  his 
place  to  take  a  nomination  for  governor  of  the  pivotal  State,  and 
at  once  the  Executive  arm  is  extended  to  his  support.  Marshals, 
detectives,  collectors,  secretaries,  and  all  else  that  are  needed, 
locate  themselves  within  the  State,  and  its  suffrage  is  debauched 
and  its  undoubted  will  reversed.  .  A  suffrage,  first  debased,  then 
corrupted,  then  obedient,  is  centralization  in  its  worst  form. 
This  is  but  one  means  to  the  end  sought.  The  mission  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  decentralization.  Its  duty  is  to  restore  the 
government  of  the  republic  to  the  intelligent  rule  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  It  must  teach  and  practice  the  doctrines  of  its 
illustrious  founder.  It  must  appeal  to  the  people  themselves  in 
their  own  interest.  It  must  preach  the  eternal  truth  that  the 
individual  citizen  is  the  unit  in  government,  from  whom  proceeds 
all  power,  in  whom  is  vested  all  rights  save  those  which  are 
granted  by  him  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  people  at  the 
base,  theJStates  and  the  federal  government  each  supreme  within 
its  sphere,  is  the  system  to  which  it  looks  for  liberty,  and  it  must 
teach  that  he  who  looks  to  paternal  government,  to  centralization, 
or  to  empire,  looks  to  despotism.  Care  for  and  perfect  the  govern 
ment,  and  it  will  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  the 
thought  of  Hamilton.  Give  intelligence  and  information  to  the 
people,  teach  them  that  it  is  their  government,  and  their  interest 
to  preserve  law  and  order,  was  the  thought  of  Jefferson. 
Paternal  government  and  vigor  in  the  federal  head  on  the  one 
hand,  information  to  the  masses  and  energy  from  the  extremities 
VOL.  cxxxn.— NO.  290.  7 
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on  the  other.  The  former  gave  the  republic  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  direct  taxation,  federal  marshals,  and  centralized  rule  in 
1799.  The  latter  swept  these  out  of  existence  in  1800 ;  carried  us 
successfully  through  two  foreign  wars  $  acquired  an  empire  of 
territory,  and  governed  the  country  for  sixty  years.  We  must 
choose  between  these  two  now.  The  Democracy  must  again  plant 
itself  upon  the  axiom,  "  Governments  are  made  for  men,  not  men 
for  governments."  It  must  strike  with  mailed  hand  the  tendency 
to  strong  government.  It  must  be  true  to  the  people  and  aggres 
sive  in  its  fealty.  Dominated  labor  must  be  taught  its  rights 
and  its  interests.  Capital  must  see  its  safety  in  the  intelligence 
and  justice  of  individual  rule,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
will.  Honest  performance  of  every  governmental  contract  now 
in  existence,  but  a  change  of  policy  by  which  the  debt  shall  be 
managed  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  creditor ; 
equal  taxation  on  every  form  of  property ;  thorough  inquiry  into 
taxation  for  revenue  and  its  re-adjustment  upon  a  basis  just  to 
every  interest  and  to  all  the  people ;  no  monopolies ;  forfeiture 
of  the  franchises  of  corporations  and  punishment  of  aggregated 
wealth,  or  individuals,  for  coercion  of  employe's,  or  the  use  of 
money  in  elections ;  our  own  carrying  trade  made  to  be  our  own 
preserve;  and  a  divorce  between  government  and  banks,  are 
thoughts  which  find  place  in  such  an  issue.  The  cry  of  a  "  Solid 
South  "  is  exhausted  and  impotent  at  last.  It  has  served  its  pur 
pose.  Divided  councils  upon  questions  of  administration  have 
kept  the  Democracy  a  mere  party  of  opposition,  and  concealed 
the  silent  approaches  of  the  enemy  to  strong  government.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  party  in  opposition,  untrusted  and  untried, 
until  it  defiantly  asserts  its  ancient  theories  and  goes  to  the  peo 
ple  for  their  vindication. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  dead.  Antseus-like,  after  each 
defeat  it  arises  from  the  people  stronger  than  before.  It  can 
not  die  whilst  it  teaches  and  believes  in  the  rights  of  tne  masses. 
The  hour  for  its  triumph  will  have  come  when  it  boldly  asserts 
its  true  theories  and  ignores  the  blandishments  of  money,  monop 
oly,  and  corrupt  power.  He  whose  interests,  judgment,  or  teach 
ings  are  adverse  to  the  rule  of  the  masses  will  join  its  enemies, 
but  in  his  room  it  will  recruit  scores  of  those  in  whose  interests  it 
strikes,  or  who  respect  its  attitude  and  detest  strong  government. 
The  future  of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  future  of  the  republic. 

WILLIAM  A.  WALLACE. 
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IT  is  the  custom  in  the  Philological  Society  of  England  for 
the  president  to  deliver  an  annual  address  containing  a  report  of 
what  has  been  done  in  each  branch  of  philology  during  the  pre 
ceding  year. 

The  main  interest  in  the  address  of  President  Murray,  in 
1879,  is  to  be  found  in  his  report  upon  the  Society's  English 
Dictionary. 

This  great  work  was  begun  on  the  suggestion  of  a  paper  by 
Dean  Trench,  which  was  read  in  November,  1857.  It  is  pro 
posed  to  make  a  complete  historical  dictionary.  All  the  im 
portant  books  in  the  language  are  to  be  read,  and  quotations 
made  for  all  the  words  in  them,  each  quotation  to  be  made  on  a 
slip  of  its  own  according  to  a  uniform  plan.  The  slips  for  each 
word  are  to  be  sorted  out,  classified  by  their  meanings,  and 
arranged  in  historical  order,  so  as  to  give  a  biography  of  the 
word. 

Dr.  Murray  was  able  to  announce  at  last  that  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  the  University  of  Oxford  have 
assumed  the  entire  financial  responsibility  of  the  undertaking. 
Dr.  Murray  is  to  edit  it,  with  sub-editors.  The  letter  A,  four 
hundred  pages,  is  to  be  out  in  1882,  and  the  rest  to  follow 
within  ten  years,  if  possible.  A  certain  additional  dignity  and 
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importance  is  given  to  the  work  by  this  action  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  seat  of  English  learning — "  that  Oxford,  which  has 
been  so  gloriously  associated  with  every  development  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  England." 

As  soon  as  the  contract  was  arranged,  Dr.  Murray  began  to 
build  an  iron  scriptorium  detached  from  other  buildings,  and,  in 
his  address  of  1879,  he  says  that  it  is  finished  up  with  1029  pigeon 
holes  for  the  slips,  and  with  other  needful  apparatus,  and  that  he 
has  moved  in  the  old  slips.  He  reckons  them  by  the  ton.  His 
assistants  have  set  to  work  to  sort  them  into  their  pigeon-holes. 
An  appeal  for  more  readers  N  had  also  been  issued.  It  called  for 
a  thousand  volunteers.  Books  of  American  authors,  and  of 
British  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  reserved  for 
American  volunteers. 

In  the  address  of  1880,  Dr.  Murray  says  that  his  anticipations 
have  been  more  than  realized.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
readers  have  responded  and  have  undertaken  1568  books.  He 
has  supplied  them  with  625,035  printed  slips ;  924  books  have 
been  finished  and  have  yielded  361,670  quotations.  Dr.  Murray 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  responses  from  the  United  States, 
both  as  to  their  number  and  kind: 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  find  in  Americans  an  ideal  love  for  the 
English  language  as  a  glorious  heritage,  and  a  pride  in  being  intimate  with 
its  grand  memories,  such  as  one  does  find  sometimes  in  a  classical  scholar  in 
regard  to  Greek,  but  which  is  rare  indeed  in  Englishmen  toward  their  own 
tongue  ;  and  from  this  I  draw  the  most  certain  inferences  as  to  the  lead  which 
Americans  must  at  no  distant  date  take  in  English  scholarship. 

So  far  Dr.  Murray.    He  says  further : 

The  number  of  professors  in  American  universities  and  colleges  included 
among  our  readers  is  very  large ;  and,  in  several  instances,  a  professor  has 
put  himself  down  for  a  dozen  works,  which  he  has  undertaken  to  read  person 
ally  and  with  the  help  of  his  students.  We  have  had  no  such  help  from  any 
college  or  university  in  Great  Britain. 

The  professors  in  England  are  content,  it  seems,  when  they 
have  talked  to  their  students  about  the  dictionary  and  advised 
them  to  help. 

We  can  add  a  little  to  Dr.  Murray's  mention  of  the  American 
work.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  American  authors  and 
fifty-five  others  have  been  undertaken  here.  Their  works  make 
1008  volumes.  There  are  150  readers,  of  whom  Pennsylvania 
gives  25;  New  York,  18;  Massachusetts,  17;  Connecticut,  10; 
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Illinois,  10 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  New  Jersey,  8 ;  Michigan,  6 ;  Califor 
nia,  6 ;  New  Hampshire,  5 ;  Indiana,  5 ;  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Dela 
ware,  Kansas,  3  ;  twelve  other  States,  1 ;  Japan,  2 ;  Canada,  2  $ 
Italy,  1. 

The  American  authors  selected  are  such  that  they  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  yield  quotations  for  all  the  words  used  to  name 
the  physical  features,  productions,  and  other  objects  of  the  coun 
try,  and  the  peculiar  acts,  habits,  and  relations  to  be  found  here. 
The  common  words  will  also  be  fairly  illustrated  by  quotations  from 
our  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  theologians,  and  our  men  of  science, 
as  well  as  our  poets,  novelists,  and  historians.  There  are,  l>ow- 
ever,  many  other  books  which  ought  to  be  read.  Every  happy 
expression  of  those  thoughts  which  Americans  most  value,  which 
can  be  found  in  print  in  suitable  compass  for  quotation,  ought  to 
be  put  on  its  slip  and  sent  to  Dr.  Murray. 

Over  in  the  scriptorium,  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  they 
have  material  enough  for  the  words  of  general  literature.  They 
are  calling  most  for  readers  of  treatises  in  science,  art,  commerce, 
and  the  like,  especially  of  those  written  by  Darwinians,  who  give 
a  new  meaning  to  large  numbers  of  words  in  all  branches  of 
thought  .which  they  discuss.  Readers  are  also  asked  to  under 
take  to  register  the  words  that  strike  them  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  as  well  as  in  the  magazines  and  scientific  periodicals. 

As  the  work  goes  on  and  the  slips  are  collected  for  each  word, 
many  words  are  found  to  have  too  few  slips.  The  editor  has 
begun  sending  out  special  lists  of  these.  The  first  list  contains 
all  the  words  as  far  as  Ad-7  for  which  it  is  thought  there  should 
be  earlier,  or  later,  or  better  quotations  than  have  been  sent  in. 
The  work  had  advanced  to  A1-,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pages  in  all,  when  Dr.  Murray's  address  was  delivered,  and  he 
hoped  to  finish  A  this  year.  A  few  pages  are  printed  as  a  speci 
men  ;  they  show  what  an  immense  distance  there  is  between  the 
best  of  the  old  dictionaries  and  such  a  store-house  as  this — a  dis 
tance  which  is  seen  not  only  in  the  great  array  of  facts  before 
unknown,  but  also  in  the  scientific  method,  the  large  classifica 
tions,  the  penetrating  discrimination,  all  implying  an  advanced 
stage  of  philological  knowledge. 

In  studying  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  the  English 
words,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  are  encountered  from  the  irregular 
and  deceptive  spelling  of  the  language.  Dr.  Murray  devotes  a 
considerable  part  of  his  addresses  to  this  subject.  He  finds 
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that  there  are  thousands  of  words  whose  etymology  and  history 
are  falsified  or  disguised  by  their  spelling,  as  when  island — old 
English  Hand — is  made,  by  the  insertion  of  silent  s,  to  look  as 
though  it  were  derived  from  Latin  insula,  or  when  the  connec 
tion  between  can  and  could  is  obscured  by  inserting  I,  or  that 
between  whole  and  hale  is  obscured  by  prefixing  w.  At  Dr.  Mur 
ray's  suggestion,  the  Philological  Society  is  about  to  issue  a 
descriptive  list  of  such  words,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  their  spelling. 

A  difficulty  also  arises  in  representing  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words.  Each  of  our  letters  stands  for  several  sounds ;  a  has 
seven  common  sounds,  e  five,  o  six,  and  so  on.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  adopt  some  conventional  key-alphabet  in  which  each 
character  shall  uniformly  represent  the  same  sound.  Such  a  key- 
alphabet  is  needed  in  all  books  which  have  occasion  to  denote 
pronunciation,  and  attempts  are  making,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  such  an  alphabet 
for  scientific  purposes. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  dictionary  as  now  made  is  to 
differ  from  that  which  was  at  first  proposed.  It  was  intended  to 
make  much  of  etymology.  Every  one  was  urged  to  send  in  to 
the  editors  any  well-considered  derivations  of  the  words.  But 
it  is  carefully  stipulated  by  the  Oxford  delegates  that  no  remote 
derivations  are  to  be  given.  Dr.  Murray  regrets  this;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  the  delegates  are  wise  in  excluding  matter 
which  would  be  sure  to  be  copious,  and  not  at  all  sure  to  be 
of  permanent  value.  Other  scholars,  like  Professor  Skeat,  can 
give  us  an  etymological  dictionary.  Dr.  Murray  will  find  abun 
dant  employment  in  weaving  his  slips  into  scientific  articles.  If 
he  goes  on  with  as  much  elaborate  acuteness  as  he  shows  in  the 
specimens  already  published,  he  will  soon  begin  to  grudge  every 
line  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  to  accessory  matter,  and  every 
hour  drawn  off  for  its  preparation.  Life  is  short.  Let  him 
remember  the  great  "  Deutsches  Worterbuch." 

This  original  and  exemplar  of  the  modern  historical  dictionary 
was  begun  in  1837  by  the  brothers  Grimm.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1854.  In  1859,  the  younger  brother,  Wilhelm,  died. 
In  1863,  the  great  master,  Jacob,  laid  down  his  pen  forever  in  the 
midst  of  the  word  frucht.  There  Weigand  took  it  up,  and  Heyne 
and  Hildebrand  also  took  hold  with  him  •  and  ever  since,  with- 
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out  rest,  if  without  haste,  the  endless  procession  of  parts  has 
been  coming  from  the  press.  Here  is  the  latest  for  1880,  from 
Hildebrand.  It  extends  from  geheien  to  gehorsam,  pp.  2345- 
2536  of  volume  iv.  Heyne,  to  be  sure,  is  in  .L,  in  lernen.  But  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  any  of  the  present  workers  will  live 
to  see  the  final  fascicle.  Everything  is  treated  with  German 
thoroughness.  Some  of  the  articles  would  make  large  books. 
In  the  latest  number,  gehen  occupies  2376-2475,  one  hundred  long 
columns  in  fine  type — a  goodly  volume.  The  articles  prepared 
by  Grimm  are  apt  to  contain  interesting  discussions  of  the  mat 
ter  of  thought  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  general 
philological  matter.  But  the  articles  nowadays  are  a  pretty 
steady  stream  of  quotation-slips,  like  those  which  Dr.  Murray  is 
collecting,  guided  in  their  course  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
system  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with  guide-posts  and  brief 
directions  and  explanations.  Remote  derivations  and  etymolog 
ical  discussions  are  not  attempted.  The  Grimms  were  indeed  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  such  studies,  especially  when  they  were  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Germanic  race.  Imagination  has 
hardly  done  better  work  in  the  cause  of  science  than  that  which 
Jacob  Grimm  has  done  in  creating  the  early  history  of  the 
Fatherland  on  the  hints  which  he  finds  in  the  mother-speech. 
His  discoveries  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  changes  of 
words  are  well  known.  Grimm's  law  has  been  in  the  science  of 
language  what  Kepler's  laws  have  been  in  astronomy.  He  re 
gretted  that  the  knowledge  of  comparative  etymology  had  not 
reached  sufficient  certainty  to  make  thorough  etymological  dis 
cussion  of  the  German  vocabulary  possible  in  the  dictionary. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
what  the  laity  count  as  etymology  is  really  recorded  in  the  quota 
tion-slips.  These  begin  with  Gothic,  and  come  through  Old  High 
German,  and  Middle  High  German,  down  to  the  language  of 
Luther  and  Goethe,  through  fifteen  centuries  of  change.  To 
make  up  the  record  for  this  period  with  accuracy  and  certainty  is 
the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  part  of  High  German  ety 
mology.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  Dr.  Murray  is  to  do 
for  the  English  language,  and  which  Littre  has  essayed  to  do 
for  the  French  language.  "Work  like  this  in  the  separate  Indo- 
European  languages  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  words  in  each  speech  to  those 
in  the  other  speeches,  and  to  the  original  words  and  roots  of  the 
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parent  speech  from  which  they  all  are  descended.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  nor,  indeed,  to  be  desired,  that  the  students  of  ety 
mology  should  wait  till  all  these  tons  of  slips  have  been 
turned  into  scientific  knowledge  and  fairly  printed,  before  they 
make  excursions  into  the  profounder  etymology.  The  Germans, 
waiting  for  Grimm  to  be  finished,  welcome  Weigand's  etymolog 
ical  dictionary,  and  the  English,  who  are  waiting  for  Dr. 
Murray,  have  welcomed  Webster  and  Miiller,  and  will  now 
welcome  Skeat. 

Professor  Skeat's  plan  is  comprehensive.  It  includes  all  the 
kinds  of  information  which  common  students  wish.  First  and 
most  important,  under  each  word,  after  its  general  definition  and 
designation,  is  its  history  within  the  language. 

Mr.  Skeat  goes  on  with  the  etymology,  however,  following 
up  back,  for  example,  to  the  Indo-European  root  BHAG,  to  turn. 
(Fick,  i.,  154 ;  iii.,  198.)  He  also  adds  cognate  words  from  other 
languages,  and  the  English  derivatives  and  kindred  words. 

Where  the  derivation  is  doubtful,  conjectures  are  given,  and 
discussed  often  at  some  length.  There  is  also  much  elementary 
exposition  of  the  exact  processes  and  laws  according  to  which 
one  word  is  derived  from  another. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  first  edition  of  a  book  in  which 
so  many  facts  and  so  much  sound  reasoning  are  called  for 
should  have  its  short-comings  and  mistakes.  The  half  million 
slips  of  historical  quotations  which  Dr.  Murray  has  at  hand  will 
be  sure  to  furnish  corrections  and  additions  to  the  historical 
matter.  Under  aback,  for  example,  we  shall  learn  when  our 
people  first  began  to  amuse  themselves  by  writing  both  c  and  k. 
A  more  exact  application  of  phonetic  laws  will  also  change  a 
considerable  number  of  etymological  deductions,  and  enable  the 
author  to  omit  a  good  many  hypotheses  and  arguments  for  and 
against  them.  The  vocabulary  may  well  be  enlarged.  An 
octavo  would  be  a  more  convenient  form  for  common  use. 
But  all  these  improvements  will  come  naturally  in  successive 
editions,  and  it  may  well  be  a  standard  etymological  manual 
for  many  generations. 

The  part  of  it  which  is  most  exposed  to  complete  revolution 
would  generally  be  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  derivations  from 
the  roots  and  forms  of  the  parent  speech  of  the  Indo-European 
family  ;  back  comes  from  BHAG,  it  is  suggested.  And  what  do 
we  know  about  BHAG  ?  Professor  Skeat  refers  to  Fick's  "  Com- 
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parative  Lexicon  of  the  Lido-Germanic  Languages,"  volume  and 
page,  as  though  that  were  enough  to  say.  There  is  certainly 
such  a  book,  and  it  contains  a  dictionary  of  the  parent  speech. 
The  existence  of  the  tribe  who  spoke  the  speech  is  a  pure  hypoth 
esis,  as  much  as  that  of  the  luminif  erous  ether,  or  the  vortices  of 
Descartes,  or  the  fourth  dimension  of  space.  There  is  no  relic  or 
record  of  them  in  Euclidean  space ;  there  is  no  whisper  of  them  in 
tradition.  Each  word  attributed  to  them  is  a  separate  hypothesis, 
or  series  of  hypotheses.  And  yet  here  is  a  lexicon  of  their 
speech,  and  it  has  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  philology  of  Bopp,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  highest  achievement  of  the  historical  science  of  language :  for 
it  is  a  product  of  historical  science.  It  was  the  work  of  Bopp  to 
demonstrate  that  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Lith- 
uanic,  Slavonic,  and-  Celtic  are  sister  speeches,  no  one  of  them 
derived  from  any  other,  but  all  sprung  from  a  common  parent. 
His  followers  ever  since  have  been  working  out  innumerable 
corollaries  of  this  proposition.  Fick's  "  Comparative  Lexicon "  is  a 
collection  of  them.  When  two  of  the  languages  are  compared, 
the  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  each  are  laid  side  by  side,  as 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  can-is  and  KV&V,  Kvv-6g,  the  words  for  dog. 
Neither  of  these  was  derived  from  the  other.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  a 
word  for  dog,  from  which  both  can-is  and  nv&v  are  descended. 
The  problem  is  now  presented  to  devise  some  word  which  will 
give  can-is  when  the  laws  of  Latin  phonology  are  applied  to  it, 
and  also  give  KVUV  when  the  laws  of  Greek  are  applied  to  it. 
Fick  finds  the  solution  in  kuan,  which  is  therefore  one  word  of 
the  speech  of  the  hypothetical  Grgeco-Italians.  By  going  through 
all  the  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  this  way,  a  large  vocabulary 
of  GraBco-Italic  is  made  out.  It  fills  288  pages  of  Fick.  In  a 
similar  way  vocabularies  are  made  of  the  parent  speeches  of 
other  pairs  of  languages,  then  of  all  Europe,  and  of  the  Aryian 
languages  in  Asia.  And  so,  height  above  height,  we  reach 
the  common  ancestors  of  all  the  Indo-European  peoples,  who 
must  have  called  their  dogs  Jcuan,  it  seems,  since  that  is  the 
word  which  will  give  canis  and  KV&V,  and  Jmnd,  and  all  the  rest, 
under  the  working  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  several  speeches. 
A  hundred  philologists  have  been  at  work  collating  groups  of 
kindred  words  in  these  languages,  and -attempting  solutions  of 
the  problems  they  present.  The  lexicon  of  Fick  is  an  encyclo- 
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pedia  of  the  results,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  work 
of  much  value,  as  well  as  a  great  curiosity.  If  one  wishes  to 
know  the  current  opinions  about  the  remoter  etymology  of  Indo- 
European  words,  they  are  here  made  accessible.  If  one  wishes  to 
form  judgments  of  his  own,  or  prosecute  researches,  materials 
are  here  presented  from  the  widest  range  in  an  orderly  and 
compact  manner.  If  one  doubts  the  doctrine  of  Bopp  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  India,  here 
are  the  facts  with  which  to  refute  it,  or  be  convinced  of  it.  If 
the  doctrine  and  its  results  be  accepted  as  sound,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  here,  in  reasonable  exactness,  the  speech  of  a  real 
people,  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  enter  into  the  most  fascinating 
examination  of  their  circumstances  and  character.  If  they  had 
the  word  for  dog,  they  had  the  dog ;  in  the  same  way  we  learn 
that  they  had  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep.  They  were  shepherds  j 
they  had  houses  and  gardens.  The  family  relations  were 
acknowledged  and  named.  Large  volumes  have  been  devoted  to 
following  up  this  line  of  investigation,  and  making  out  this 
primeval  history.  The  method  has  been  used  to  good  purpose, 
also,  in  the  earlier  Grecian  history  by  Curtius,  and  the  Roman  by 
Mommsen,  and  still  more  fully  by  Grimm  in  his  "  History  of  the 
German  Speech." 

Dry  as  Fick's  pages  look,  they  are  full  of  matter  for  all 
thoughtful  minds. 

F.  A.  MARCH. 
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THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL 


THE  construction  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  which 
connects  North  and  South  America  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  governments,  engineers,  and  capitalists,  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century.  The  allusions 
to  the  possibility  and  importance  of  such  a  work  made  by  trav 
elers  and  scientists,  almost  from  the  time  when  America  was 
discovered  down  to  the  day  when  practical  investigations  were 
commenced  by  'the  government  of  the  United  States,  had  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  American  Republic  in  population  and  wealth,  the  increasing 
commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  long, 
tedious,  and  dangerous  passage  from  shore  to  shore  around  Cape 
Horn,  aU  tended  to  strengthen  this  impression,  and  to  establish 
the  conviction  that  the  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world  required  a  water  communication,  from  sea 
to  sea,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty 
years  since  this  project  first  received  serious  consideration  on  this 
continent.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1825, 
correspondence  and  negotiations  commenced,  which  have  con 
tinued  up  to  the  present  time.  Turning  from  one  government  to 
another  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  the  people  of  Central 
America  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  must  look  to 
the  United  States  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  that  to 
them  especially,  on  account  of  location  and  institutions,  belonged 
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the  right  to  unite  with  that  state  through  whose  territory  the 
canal  might  run,  in  its  construction  and  control.  In  1830,  in 
1831,  in  1835,  in  1837,  in  1839,  in  1844,  in  1846,  in  1849,  in  1858, 
plans  were  proposed  to  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  for  the  commencement  of  the  work,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  this  country  presented  a  more 
important  topic  for  consideration,  and  overshadowed  all  ques 
tions  relating  solely  to  industrial  development  and  international 
commerce,  and  ended  in  results  which  have  given  new  and 
vast  interest  and  importance  to  every  enterprise  which  can  add 
power  to  the  republic  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  its  people. 
Stepping  at  once  into  the  front  rank  among  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  United  States  has  entered,  as  it  were  sponta 
neously,  upon  a  career  of  development  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  By  the  growth  of  States  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  by  the  erection  of  trans-continental  lines  of  railway,  by  the 
occupation  of  new  lands,  by  the  opening  of  new  mines,  by  increas 
ing  mechanical  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  her  products  on  an  amazing  scale  into  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  by  her  devotion  to  a  system  of  finance  which  requires 
incessant  industry  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
cheapest  possible  means  of  intercourse  and  transportation,  the 
United  States  has  given  new  and  deeper  importance  to  every 
method  by  which  industry  can  be  advanced  and  commerce  can  be 
promoted.  It  is  during  this  short  period  that  the  value  of  even 
the  most  expensive  highways  has  been  proved,  that  mountain 
ranges  have  been  penetrated  by  costly  tunnels,  and  distant  seas 
have  been  connected  by  costly  canals,  and  it  has  been  demon 
strated  that  the  most  extravagant  investments  in  works  of  this 
description  are  remunerative  under  the  vast  commercial  ebb  and 
flow  which  characterizes  the  present  age.  Of  the  necessity  for, 
and  advantage  of,  intercommunication  of  every  description,  there 
fore,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  with  this 
conviction  that  the  United  States  government  is  called  on  to  con 
sider  now  once  more  the  value  and  importance  of  an  interoceanic 
canal  on  this  continent. 

Of  the  advantages  of  this  canal  to  our  industry  and  com 
merce  it  becomes  us,  therefore,  first  to  speak.  In  this  connec 
tion  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  states  of  North  and 
South  America  lying  along  the  Pacific  furnish  in  large  abun 
dance  those  commodities  which  are  constantly  supplied  with 
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markets  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  Of  guano  and 
niter  the  trade  is  immense.  From  the  ports  of  Chili  nearly 
400,000  tons  of  freight  are  shipped  eastward  annually.  More 
than  1,000,000  tons  of  grain  are  shipped  each  year  from  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  find  their  way  from  these  regions 
to  the  East,  and  require  water  communication  in  order  that  they 
may  be  shipped  economically  and  profitably;  and  this  is  mer 
chandise  to  which  railway  transportation  across  the  continent  is 
wholly  inapplicable.  The  great  wheat  crops  of  California  and 
Oregon,  for  instance,  find  their  way  to  Liverpool  around  Cape 
Horn  at  the  freight-rate  of  fifty  cents  per  bushel — a  rate  which 
would  not  carry  it  by  rail  half-way  to  Boston  or  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  to  be  there  shipped  to  its  European  destination.  In 
addition  to  the  commerce  of  the  North  and  South  American 
ports  referred  to,  there  may  be  estimated  also  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  trade  of  Australia  and  the  remote  East 
Indies  bound  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  would  undoubtedly 
add  1,000,000  tons  to  the  freight  seeking  a  passage  through  the 
canal.  When  we  consider  the  time  and  distance  saved  by  the 
canal  for  this  vast  amount  of  merchandise  by  avoiding  the  pas 
sage  around  Cape  Horn,  and  the  importance  in  these  days  of 
rapid  transit,  and  of  a  ready  approach  to  a  destined  market,  we 
can  readily  understand  the  value  of  the  enterprise  to  producer 
and  shipper  and  consumer  alike.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  Cape,  we  should  not  forget  that  by 
the  canal  now  proposed  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Hong 
Kong  is  shortened  5,870  miles ;  from  New  York  to  Yokohama, 
6,800  miles;  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  8,600  miles;  from 
New  York  to  Honolulu,  6,980  miles;  from  Liverpool  to  San  Fran 
cisco,  6,065  miles;  and  from  Liverpool  to  Callao,  4,374  miles;  and 
we  need  no  longer  question  the  value  of  an  interoceanic  canal 
on  the  Western  continent,  as  we  have  long  since  abandoned  all 
doubt  of  the  value  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nations  of  the  East.  To  Europeans  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  proposed  canal  are  great; — to  the  Americans  they  are 
incalculable.  Forming,  as  a  canal  properly  organized  and  con 
structed  would,  a  part  of  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  increase  our  commercial  facilities  beyond  calculation. 
Interfering  in  no  way  with  the  interests  of  those  lines  of  railway 
which  connect  the  Atlantic  States  with  the  Pacific,  but  tending 
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rather  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  activity  out  of  which  their 
traffic  grows,  it  would  cheapen  all  staple  transportation  and  add 
vastly  to  the  ease  and  economy  of  emigration  from  the  East  to 
the  farms  and  mines  of  the  Pacific  slope.  That  a  canal  will  "be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  also,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Meeting  as  we  do  a  formidable  competition  in 
the  carrying-trade  to  foreign  ports,  we  find  in  our  coastwise  nav 
igation  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable  use  of  American  bottoms, 
protected  by  our  own  commercial  laws.  A  continuous  coast-line, 
including  our  eastern  and  western  shores,  therefore  promises  an 
increase  of  this  navigation  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  a  canal  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  people. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  the  question  naturally  arises 
with  regard  to  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  canal,  both  as 
regards  economy  of  construction  and  convenience  in  use.  On 
this  point  it  would  hardly  seem  as  if  there  were  room  for  contro 
versy.  The  difficulties  which  surround  the  Panama  scheme  have 
been  so  frequently  and  so  forcibly  set  forth,  that  they  need  not 
be  elaborately  repeated  here.  The  floods  of  this  region,  caused 
by  sudden  and  immense  rain-fall,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  traveler,  and  have  perplexed  and  confounded 
the  scientific  engineer  in  his  attempts  to  provide  some  method 
by  which  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  they  create.  The 
impassable  and  unhealthy  swamps  lying  along  this  route  have 
always  been  considered  unfit  for  a  water-course,  and  so  destruc 
tive  to  human  life  that  labor  and  death  seemed  to  have  joined 
hands  there.  The  necessity  for  long  and  expensive  tunnels  or 
open  cuts,  and  for  a  safe  viaduct,  has  added  vastly  to  the  expense 
of  the  route  when  estimated,  and  to  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
by  engineering.  The  most  careful  surveys  have  always  devel 
oped  a  discouraging  want  of  material  for  construction.  The 
addition  of  five  hundred  miles  to  the  distance  between  New  York 
and  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Panama  route  over  that  of  any  other  feasible  route  proposed,  and 
the  long  and  tedious  calms  which  prevail  in  Panama  Bay,  have 
never  failed  to  create  opposition  to  this  route  in  the  mind  of  the 
navigator.  The  enormous  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  moreover, 
has  never  been  denied.  Considering  the  engineering  difficulties 
attending  the  diversion  of  the  Chagres  River,  and  the  necessary 
construction  of  an  artificial  lake  to  hold  its  floods,  together  with 
the  tunneling,  or  open  cuts,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
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made,  the  cost  of  this  canal  cannot  be  less  than  $400,000,000,  and 
would  probably  be  much  more — including  the  payment  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  for  its  concession.  No  American  capitalist 
would  be  likely  to  look  for  dividends  on  an  investment  like  this. 
Turning  from  the  Panama  route,  therefore,  as  one  which, 
when  practically  considered,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it,  either 
as  a  commercial  convenience  or  a  financial  success,  we  are  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  as  that  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  is  most  strongly  drawn  at  this 
time.  The  advantages  of  this  route  are :  the  ease  and  economy 
with  which'  the  canal  can  be  constructed;  the  admirable 
approaches  to  it  from  the  sea,  both  east  and  west ;  the  distance 
saved  between  Liverpool  and  the  North  American  ports  over  that 
of  the  Panama  route ;  and  the  distance  saved,  also,  between  New 
York  and  other  Atlantic  cities  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific.  The  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  never  been 
estimated  above  $100,000,000 ;  indeed,  Civil  Engineer  Menocal, 
whose  judgment  and  capacity  have  never  been  questioned,  gives 
the  following  as  his  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work,  after 
long  and  critical  examination : 

Western  Division — from  Port  Brito  to  the  Lake.      Distance, 

16.33  miles ;  estimated  cost $21,680,777.00 

Middle  Division — Lake  Nicaragua.     Distance,  56.50  miles; 

estimated  cost 715,658.00 

Eastern    Division— from    Lake    to    Greytown.      Distance, 

108.43  miles  ;  estimated  cost 25,020,914.00 

Construction  of  Greytown  Harbor 2,822, 630.00 

"  Brito  "      2,337,739.00 


Total.    Distance,  181.26  miles;  cost $52,577,718.00 

A  subsequent  estimate,  based  on  more  recent  surveys  made  by 
Mr.  Menocal,  has  reduced  this  amount  to  $41,193,839 — a  reduction 
of  $11,383,879 ;  and  by  abandoning  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
River  in  favor  of  a  direct  route  to  Greytown, — ascertained  to  be 
entirely  practicable, — the  distance  is  reduced  to  173.57  miles,  the 
total  canalization  being  but  53.17  miles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all 
great  public  works,  cost  far  more  than  the  estimates  made  by 
engineers.  But  applying  this  rule  most  liberally  cannot  bring 
the  outlay  on  the  Nicaragua  route  above  $100,000,000.  The  sur 
veys  of  this  route,  made  subsequent  to  those  of  the  other  routes 
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proposed,  have  developed  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  work. 
Materials  needed  for  construction  are  abundant  throughout  the 
entire  line.  The  harbors  of  Brito  and  Greytown,  at  the  western 
and  eastern  termini,  are  capable  of  being  easily  made  con 
venient  and  excellent.  The  water  supply  from  Lake  Nicara 
gua  is  free  from  deposit  and  is  abundant  and  easily  obtained 
—the  lake  itself  being  the  summit  level  of  the  canal.  The 
rain-fall  is  not  excessive.  The  climate  during  the  trade  winds  is 
delightful.  The  country  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  subsist 
ence  that  would  be  required  by  the  laborers  employed  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  canal.  The  local  productions  are  valuable,  and 
such  as  constitute  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  com 
merce.  In  the  construction,  feeders,  tunnels,  and  viaducts  are 
not  necessary.  Dependent  nowhere  on  streams  which  in  the 
rainy  season  are  irresistibly  destructive,  and  in  the  dry  season 
are  reduced  to  mere  rivulets,  the  canal  would  always  be  provided 
with  a  uniform  and  easily  controlled  supply  of  water. 

A  canal  constructed  on  this  route,  and  at  the  estimates  before 
us,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  economical  highway  as  well  as  a  profit 
able  investment.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  canal  at  $75,000,000, 
a  charge  of  $2.50,  for  canal  tolls  and  all  other  charges,  would  give 
a  gross  income  of  $10,000,000  on  the  4,000,000  tons  upon  which 
former  calculations  have  been  based.  Deducting  from  this 
$1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
canal,  we  have  $8,500,000  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  work.  Any 
reasonable  modification  of  these  figures  would  give  an  encourag 
ing  exhibit.  The  liberal  concessions  made  by  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Provisional  Interoceanic  Canal  Society  indicate 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  make  the 
burthens  of  the  enterprise  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  leave  its 
government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  American  projectors. 
While  in  the  Panama  concession  provision  is  made  for  the  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels  at  the  terminal  ports,  with  the  delays 
and  annoyances  usually  attending  such  requirements,  the  Nicara 
gua  concession  avoids  all  interference  by  custom-house  officials, 
except  so  far  as  to  prevent  smuggling  and  violations  of  the  cus 
toms  laws.  This  concession  provides :  "  There  shall  be  a  free 
zone  upon  each  bank  of  the  canal,  of  one  hundred  yards  in  width, 
measured  from  the  water's  edge,  it  being  understood  that  the 
lake  shores  shall  never  be  considered  as  the  margin  of  the  canal. 
Within  this  zone  no  illegal  traffic  shall  be  conducted,  and  the 
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customs  authorities  will  watch,  and  prevent  smuggling  in  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  32  [of  the  concession].  It  is 
expressly  understood  that  every  vessel  traversing  the  canal  will, 
whenever  the  authorities  desire  it,  receive  on  board  a  guard  [cus 
toms  officer]  appointed  by  the  government,  who  will,  in  case  of  dis 
covering  their  violation,  exercise  his  powers  in  accordance  with  the 
law."  The  articles  of  the  concession  also  provide  that  the  "  two 
ports  to  be  constructed  and  to  serve  for  entrances  to  the  canal  on 
each  ocean  are  declared  to  be  free,  and  will  be  recognized  as  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  end  of  this  concession." 
While  the  administration  and  management  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
moreover,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  company,  de 
riving  its  powers  from  a  foreign  government,  and  organized  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  commerce 
availing  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  protected 
by  the  government  of  that  country  against  all  extortion.  In 
Article  42,  the  concession  provides  that :  "  It  is  understood  that 
the  company,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  here  conferred,  cannot 
make  other  regulations  than  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  admin 
istration  and  management  of  the  canal,  and  before  issuing  these 
regulations  will  submit  them  to  the  government  for  its  approval." 
In  order  to  protect  still  further  the  interests  of  those  using  the 
canal,  it  is  provided  that  all  sums  necessary  to  secure  interest  on 
the  funded  debts,  obligations,  and  shares,  not  exceeding  six  per 
cent,  for  interest,  and  also  a  sinking  fund,  shall  be  reserved;  and 
that  "  what  remains  shall  form  the  net  gains,  of  which  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  shall  be  divided  amongst  shareholders,  it  being 
understood,  after  ten  years  from  the  time  the  canal  is  completed, 
the  company  cannot  divide  amongst  the  shareholders,  either  by 
direct  dividends,  or  indirectly,  by  issuing  additional  shares  or 
otherwise,  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  annually,  or  in  this  propor 
tion,  for  dues  collected  from  the  canal;  and  when  it  is  discovered 
that  the  charges  in  force  produce  a  greater  net  gain,  they  will  be 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per  year."  These  provis 
ions  indicate  not  only  the  confidence  of  the  projectors  in  their 
enterprise,  but  also  the  determination  of  the  Mcaraguan  govern 
ment  to  guard  against  all  possible  injustice  to  the  commerce  find 
ing  a  highway  there. 

That  there  are  other  advantages  contained  in  the  concession  of 
the  Nicaraguan  government,  and  in  the  proposed  administration 
and  management  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  there  should  be  no 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  American  who  believes  in  the  power 
and  supremacy  of  his  government  on  this  continent.  The  con 
cession  is  made  to  Americans,  the  society  is  made  up  of  Ameri 
cans,  the  corporators  are  Americans,  and  the  act  of  incorpo 
ration  is  asked  of  an  American  Congress.  Every  step  of  this 
project  recognizes  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  American  continent  against  the  encroachment 
of  foreign  powers.  To  this  policy  no  nation  and  no  cluster  of 
adjacent  nations,  watchful  of  their  own  individual  or  collective 
interests,  should  take  exception.  It  is  the  foundation  of  national 
existence  everywhere.  An  American  man-of-war,  having  on 
board  the  greatest  naval  commander  of  modern  times,  pauses  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  to  recognize  the 
right  of  an  European  power  to  control  the  waters  of  the  Dar 
danelles  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  an  American  company,  incorporated  by  the  Ameri 
can  government,  organized  on  American  soil,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  construct  the  Suez  Canal,  even  if  it  had  established 
a  branch  of  its  enterprise  in  France  and  placed  it  under  the 
supervision  of  a  distinguished  and  representative  French  official. 
And  so  it  is  with  us.  The  policy  laid  down  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  and  accepted  from  that  time  to  this  by  the  Ameri 
can  mind,  by  which  the  colonization  of  other  nationalities  on 
these  shores  was  protested  against,  should  never  be  forgotten. 
The  violation  of  this  policy  has  always  roused  the  American 
people  to  a  firm  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  cost  one  American 
statesman,  at  least,  a  large  share  of  the  laurels  he  had  won  by  long 
and  honorable  service.  The  application  of  this  principle  even 
now  secures  safety  and  protection  to  a  line  of  railway  spanning 
the  Isthmus,  and  connecting  the  eastern  with  the  western  waters. 
The  assertion  of  this  principle  by  a  treaty  made  with  Nicaragua 
in  1849  is  accepted  to-day  by  all  Americans,  people  and  officials, 
with  entire  satisfaction.  The  rejection  of  that  treaty  in  order  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  preserve  unharmed  the  policy  of  an  administration,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complicating  and  compromising  acts 
of  American  diplomacy.  The  accepted  and  acceptable  policy  of 
the  American  government  is  contained  in  the  doctrine  announced 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  President  Monroe.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  government  in  all  the  long 
diplomatic  discussion  which  followed  the  ratification  of  the 
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Clayton-Bulwer  treaty ; — a  discussion  in  which  General  Cass,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  declared  an  analogous  treaty  as  recognizing 
"principles  of  foreign  intervention  repugnant  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States"; — a  discussion  in  which  by  negotiation  Great 
Britain  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  "sovereignty  of  Hon 
duras  over  the  islands  composing  the  so-called  British  Colony  of 
the  Bay  Islands"; — a  discussion  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  "  denounced  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  one 
which  had  been  fraught  with  misunderstanding  and  mischief 
from  the  beginning."  "If  the  Senate,"  said  the  President  to 
Lord  Napier,  "had  imagined  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
could  obtain  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  Great  Britain, 
it  would  not  have  passed;  and  if  I  had  been  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time,  it  never  would  have  passed."  It  is  in  obedience  to  this 
policy  that  the  United  States  has  protested  against  the  estab 
lishment  by  Great  Britain  of  a  protectorate  in  Central  America, 
either  on  the  Mosquito  coast  or  on  the  Bay  Islands.  And  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  President  Hayes,  in  his  mes 
sage  of  March  8th,  1880,  declared  that: 

"The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal  under  American  control.  The 
United  States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  control  to  any  European 
power  or  to  any  combination  of  European  powers.  .  .  .  The  capital  invested 
by  corporations  or  citizens  of  other  countries  in  such  an  enterprise  must  in  a 
great  degree  look  for  protection  to  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  No  European  power  can  intervene  for  such  protection  without  adopt 
ing  measures  on  this  continent  which  the  United  States  would  deem  wholly 
inadmissible.  If  the  protection  of  the  United  States  is  relied  upon,  the 
United  States  must  exercise  such  control  as  will  enable  this  country  to  pro 
tect  its  national  interests  and  maintain  the  rights  of  those  whose  private 
capital  is  embarked  in  the  work. 

"An  interoceanic  canal  across  the  American  isthmus  will  essentially 
change  the  geographical  relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  Atlantic  and  our  Pacific 
shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States.  Our 
merely  commercial  interest  in  it  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  countries, 
while  its  relations  to  our  power  and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  to  our  means  of 
defense,  our  unity,  peace,  and  safety,  are  matters  of  paramount  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  No  other  great  power  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  fail  to  assert  a  rightful  control  over  a  work  so  closely  and 
vitally  affecting  its  interest  and  welfare." 

In  accordance  with  the  early  and  later  policy  of  the  govern 
ment,  in  obedience  to  the  often-expressed  will  of  the  American 
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people,  with  a  due  regard  to  our  national  dignity  and  power, 
with  a  watchful  care  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  interests 
and  industries  on  this  continent,  and  with  a  determination  to 
guard  against  even  the  first  approach  of  rival  powers,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile,  on  these  shores,  I  commend  an  American 
canal,  on  American  soil,  to  the  American  people,  and  congratulate 
myself  on  the  fact  that  the  most  careful  explorations  have 
demonstrated  that  the  route  standing  in  this  attitude  before  the 
world  is  the  one  which  commends  itself  as  a  judicious,  econom 
ical,  and  prosperous  work. 

I  have  formed  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  article,  not  from 
a  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  not  without  personal 
observation.  While  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the  water  commu 
nication  I  have  here  discussed.  During  my  administration  of  the 
'government,  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  country  the  views 
I  then  formed ;  and  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  added  one  more  act  of 
my  life  to  those  I  have  already  recorded,  if  I  shall  succeed  in 
impressing  upon  Congress  and  the  people  the  high  value,  as  a 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  of  this  great  work,  which,  if 
not  accomplished  by  Americans,  will  undoubtedly  be  accomplished 
iby  some  one  of  our  rivals  in  power  and  influence. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  PEW. 


THE  priest  is  dead  for  the  Protestant  world.  Luther's  ink 
stand  did  not  kill  the  devil,  but  it  killed  him,  at  least  for  us.  He 
is  a  loss  in  many  respects  to  be  regretted.  He  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  reverence.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  possessing  qualities 
superhuman  in  their  nature,  and  so  was  competent  to  be  the  stay 
of  the  weak  and  their  defense  against  the  strong.  If  one  end 
of  religion  is  to  make  men  happier  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
the  next,  mankind  lost  a  great  source  of  happiness  when  the 
priest  was  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  humanity,  and  became 
only  a  minister.  Priest,  which  was  presbyter,  corresponded  to 
senator,  and  was  a  title  to  respect  and  honor.  Minister  is  but 
the  diminutive  of  magister,  and  implies  an  obligation  to  render 
service. 

It  was  promised  to  the  first  preachers  that  in  proof  of  their 
divine  mission  they  should  have  the  power  of  casting  out  devils 
and  talking  in  strange  tongues ;  that  they  should  handle  serpents 
and  drink  poisons  with  impunity  ;  that  they  should  lay  hands  on 
the  sick  and  they  should  recover.  The  Roman  Church  claims  some 
of  these  powers  for  its  clergy  and  its  sacred  objects  to  this  day. 
Miracles,  it  is  professed,  are  wrought  by  them,  or  through  them, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Protestantism  proclaims  that  the 
age  of  such  occurrences  as  the  apostles  witnessed  is  past.  What 
does  it  know  about  miracles  I  It  knows  a  great  many  records  of 
miracles,  but  this  is  a  different  kind  of  knowledge. 

The  minister  may  be  revered  for  his  character,  followed  for 
Ms  eloquence,  admired  for  his  learning,  loved  for  his  amiable 
qualities,  but  he  can  never  be  what  the  priest  was  in  past  ages, 
and  is  still,  in  the  Roman  Church.  Dr.  Arnold's  definition  may 
be  found  fault  with,  but  it  has  a  very  real  meaning.  "The 
essential  point  in  the  notion  of  a  priest  is  this :  that  he  is  a  per 
son  made  necessary  to  our  intercourse  with  God,  without  being 
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necessary  or  beneficial  to  us  morally, — an  unreasonable,  unmoral, 
spiritual  necessity."  He  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  priest 
might  not  have  all  the  qualities  which  would  recommend  him  as 
a  teacher  or  as  a  man,  but  that  he  had  a  special  power,  quite 
independent  of  his  personal  character,  which  could  act,  as  it  were, 
mechanically ;  that  out  of  him  went  a  virtue,  as  from  the  hem 
of  his  Master's  raiment,  to  those  with  whom  his  sacred  office 
brought  him  in  contact. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  poor  helpless  human  beings  to 
have  a  tangible  personality  of  like  nature  with  themselves  as  a 
mediator  between  them,  and  the  heavenly  powers.  Sympathy 
can  do  much  for  the  sorrowing,  the  suffering,  the  dying,  but  to 
hear  God  himself  speaking  directly  through  human  lips,  to  feel 
the  touch  of  a  hand  which  is  the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  unseen  Omnipotent,  this  was  and  is  the  privilege  of  those  who 
looked  or  look  up  to  a  priesthood.  It  has  been  said,  and  those 
who  have  walked  the  hospitals  or  served  in  the  dispensaries 
can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  know  how  to  die.  The  same  thing  is  less  confidently  to 
be  said  of  Protestants.  How  frequently  is  the  story  told  of  the  most 
exemplary  Protestant  Christians,  nay,  how  common  is  it  to  read 
in  the  lives  of  the  most  exemplary  Protestant  ministers,  that  they 
were  beset  with  doubts  and  terrors  in  their  last  days  !  The  bless 
ing  of  the  viaticum  is  unknown  to  them.  Man  is  e  ssentially  an  idol 
ater, — that  is,  in  bondage  to  his  imagination, — for  there  is  no  more 
harm  in  the  Greek  word  eidolon  than  in  the  Latin  word  imago. 
He  wants  a  visible  image  to  fix  his  thought,  a  scarabee  or  a  crux 
ansata,  or  the  modern  symbols  which  are  to  our  own  time  what 
these  were  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  He  wants  a  vicegerent  of 
the  Almighty  to  take  his  dying  hand  and  bid  him  godspeed  on  his 
last  journey.  Who  but  such  an  immediate  representative  of  the 
Divinity  would  have  dared  to  say  to  the  monarch  just  laying  his 
head  on  the  block,  "  Fils  de  Saint  Louis,  monte  au  del "  ? 

It  has  been  a  long  and  gradual  process  to  thoroughly  republi- 
canize  the  American  Protestant  descendant  of  the  ancient  priest 
hood.  The  history  of  the  Congregationalists  in  New  England 
would  show  us  how  this  change  has  gone  on,  until  we  have  seen 
the  church  become  a  hall  open  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  the  pulpit 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  clergyman  take 
on  the  character  of  a  popular  lecturer  who  deals  with  every  kind 
of  subject,  including  religion. 
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Whatever  fault  we  may  find  with  many  of  their  beliefs,  we 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  pilgrim  and  puritan  fathers 
among  the  clergy.  They  were  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  anything 
for  their  faith,  and  a  faith  which  breeds  heroes  is  better  than  an 
unbelief  which  leaves  nothing  worth  being  a  hero  for.  Only  let 
us  be  fair,  and  not  defend  the  creed  of  Mohammed  because  it 
nurtured  brave  men  and  enlightened  scholars,  or  refrain  from  con 
demning  polygamy  in  our  admiration  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
and  perseverance  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Mormonism,  or  justify 
an  inhuman  belief,  or  a  cruel  or  foolish  superstition,  because  it  was 
once  held  or  acquiesced  in  by  men  whose  nobility  of  character  we 
heartily  recognize.  The  New  England  clergy  can  look  back  to  a 
noble  record,  but  the  pulpit  has  sometimes  required  a  homily 
from  the  pew,  and  may  sometimes  find  it  worth  its  while  to  listen 
to  one  even  in  our  own  days. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  time,  the 
ministers  have  furnished  the  highest  type  of  character  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  lived.  They  have  lost  to  a  con 
siderable  extent  the  position  of  leaders,  but  if  they  are  in  our 
tunes  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  their  con 
gregations,  they  represent  what  is  best  among  those  of  whom 
they  are  the  speaking  organ.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to 
be  models  as  well  as  teachers  of  all  that  makes  the  best  citizens 
for  this  world  and  the  next,  and  they  have  not  been,  and  are  not 
in  these  later  days,  unworthy  of  their  high  calling.  They  have 
worked  hard  for  small  earthly  compensation.  They  have  been 
the  most  learned  men  the  country  had  to  show,  when  learning 
was  a  scarce  commodity.  Called  by  their  consciences  to  self- 
denying  labors,  living  simply,  often  half-supported  by  the  toil  of 
their  own  hands,  they  have  let  the  light,  such  light  as  shone  for 
them,  into  the  minds  of  our  communities  as  the  settler's  ax  let 
the  sunshine  into  their  log-huts  and  farm-houses. 

Their  work  has  not  been  confined  to  their  professional  duties, 
as  a  few  instances  will  illustrate.  Often,  as  was  just  said,  they 
toiled  like  day-laborers,  teasing  lean  harvests  out  of  their  small 
inclosures  of  land, — for  the  New  England  soil  is  not  one  that 
"laughs  when  tickled  with  a  hoe,"  but  rather  one  that  sulks 
when  appealed  to  with  that  persuasive  implement.  The  father 
of  the  eminent  Boston  physician  whose  recent  loss  is  so  deeply 
regretted,  the  Reverend  Pitt  Clarke,  forty-two  years  pastor  of  the 
small  fold  in  the  town  of  Norton,  Massachusetts,  was  a  typical 
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example  of  this  union  of  the  two  callings,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  story  of  a  more  wholesome  and  useful  life,  within  a 
limited  and  isolated  circle,  than  that  which  the  pious  care  of  one 
of  his  children  commemorated.  Sometimes  the  New  England 
minister,  like  worthy  Mr.  Ward,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  old 
England,  joined  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  offices  of  his  holy 
profession.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  the  poet  of  "  The  Day  of 
Doom,"  and  Charles  Chauncy,  the  second  president  of  Harvard 
College,  were  instances  of  this  twofold  service.  In  politics  their 
influence  has  always  been  felt,  and  in  many  cases  their  drums 
ecclesiastic  have  beaten  the  reveille  as  vigorously,  and  to  as  good 
purpose,  as  it  ever  sounded  in  the  slumbering  camp.  Samuel 
Cooper  sat  in  council  with  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in  Bos 
ton.  The  three  Northampton-born  brothers  Allen,  Thomas, 
Moses,  and  Solomon,  lifted  their  voices,  and,  when  needed,  their 
armed  hands,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  later  days,  Elijah 
Parish  and  David  Osgood  carried  politics  into  their  pulpits  as 
boldly  as  their  antislavery  successors  have  done  in  times  still 
more  recent. 

The  learning,  the  personal  character,  the  sacredness  of  their 
office,  tended  to  give  the  New  England  clergy  of  past  generations 
a  kind  of  aristocratic  dignity,  a  personal  grandeur,  much  more 
felt  in  the  days  when  class  distinctions  were  recognized  less 
unwillingly  than  at  present.  Their  costume  added  to  the  effect 
of  their  bodily  presence,  as  the  old  portraits  illustrate  for  us,  as 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  last  of  the  "fair,  white,  curly77 
wigs,  as  it  graced  the  imposing  figure  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Marsh, 
of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  can  testify.  They  were  not  only 
learned  in  the  history  of  the  past,  but  they  were  the  interpreters 
of  prophecy,  and  announced  coming  events  with  a  confidence 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  weather-bureau  warns  us  of  a  com 
ing  storm.  The  numbers  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  visions 
of  the  Revelation  were  not  too  hard  for  them.  In  the  common 
place  book  of  the  Reverend  Joel  Benedict  is  to  be  found  the 
following  record,  made,  as  it  appears,  about  the  year  1773: 
"  Conversing  with  Dr.  Bellamy  upon  the  downfall  of  Antichrist, 
after  many  things  had  been  said  upon  the  subject,  the  Doctor 
began  to  warm,  and  uttered  himself  after  this  manner :  '  Tell 
your  children  to  tell  their  children  that  in  the  year  1866  some 
thing  notable  will  happen  in  the  church ;  tell  them  the  old  man 
says  so.' " 
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"The  old  man"  came  pretty  near  hitting  the  mark,  as  we 
shall  see  if  we  consider  what  took  place  in  the  decade  from  1860 
to  1870.  In  1864,  the  Pope  issued  the  "  Syllabus  of  Errors," 
which  "  must  be  considered  by  Romanists  as  an  infallible  official 
document,  and  which  arrays  the  papacy  in  open  war  against 
modern  civilization  and  civil  and  religious  freedom."  The  Vati 
can  Council  in  1870  declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  bishop  of  bish 
ops,  and  immediately  after  this  began  the  decisive  movement  of 
the  party  known  as  the  "  Old  Catholics."  In  the  exact  year 
looked  forward  to  by  the  New  England  prophet,  1866,  the  evacu 
ation  of  Rome  by  the  French  and  the  publication  of  "  Ecce 
Homo  "  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  events  having  special 
relation  to  the  religious  world.  Perhaps  the  National  Council  of 
the  Congregationalists,  held  at  Boston  in  1865,  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  occurrences  which  the  oracle  just  missed. 

The  confidence,  if  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  lasted  down  to  a 
later  period.  "  In  half  a  century,"  said  the  venerable  Dr.  Porter, 
of  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  in  1822,  "  there  will  be  no  Pagans, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  Unitarians,  or  Methodists."  The  half-cent 
ury  has  more  than  elapsed,  and  the  prediction  seems  to  stand  in 
need  of  an  extension,  like  many  other  prophetic  utterances. 

The  story  is  told  of  David  Osgood,  the  shaggy-browed  old 
minister  of  Medf  ord,  that  he  had  expressed  his  belief  that  not 
more  than  one  soul  in  two  thousand  would  be  saved.  Seeing  a 
knot  of  his  parishioners  in  debate,  he  asked  them  what  they  were 
discussing,  and  was  told  that  they  were  questioning  which  of  the 
Medford  people  was  the  elected  one,  the  population  being  just 
two  thousand,  and  that  opinion  was  divided  whether  it  would  be 
the  minister  or  one  of  his  deacons.  The  story  may  or  may  not 
be  literally  true,  but  it  illustrates  the  popular  belief  of  those  days, 
that  the  clergyman  saw  a  good  deal  farther  into  the  councils  of 
the  Almighty  than  his  successors  would  claim  the  power  of  doing. 

The  objects  about  me,  as  I  am  writing,  call  to  mind  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  some  of  the  New  England  clergy.  The  face 
of  the  Revolutionary  preacher,  Samuel  Cooper,  as  Copley  painted 
it,  looks  upon  me  with  the  pleasantest  of  smiles  and  a  liveliness 
of  expression  which  makes  Tii™  seem  a  contemporary  after  a 
hundred  years  experience  of  eternity.  The  Plato  on  this  lower 
shelf  bears  the  inscription:  "Ezra  StileSj  1766.  Glim  &  libris 
Rev.  Jaredis  Eliot  de  Killingworth."  Both  were  noted  scholars 
and  philosophers.  The  hand-lens  before  me  was  imported,  with 
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other  philosophical  instruments,  by  the  Reverend  John  Prince,  of 
Salem,  an  earlier  student  of  science  in  the  town  since  distin 
guished  by  the  labors  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Jeremy  Belknap 
holds  an  honored  place  in  that  unpretending  row  of  local  histo 
rians.  And  in  the  pages  of  his  "  History  of  New  Hampshire n 
may  be  found  a  chapter  contributed  in  part  by  the  most  remark 
able  man,  in  many  respects,  among  all  the  older  clergymen — 
preacher,  lawyer,  physician,  astronomer,. botanist,  entomologist, 
explorer,  colonist,  legislator  in  State  and  national  governments, 
and  only  not  seated  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  ter 
ritory  because  he  declined  the  office  when  Washington  offered  it 
to  him.  This  manifold  individual  was  the  minister  of  Hamilton, 
a  pleasant  little  town  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, — the 
Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler.  These  reminiscences  from  surround 
ing  objects  came  up  unexpectedly,  of  themselves,  and  have  a  right 
here,  as  showing  how  wide  is  the  range  of  intelligence  in  the 
clerical  body  thus  accidentally  represented  in  a  single  library 
making  no  special  pretensions. 

It  is  not  so  exalted  a  claim  to  make  for  them,  but  it  may  be 
added  that  they  were  often  the  wits  and  humorists  of  their  local 
ities.  Mather  Byles's  facetia3  are  among  the  colonial  classic 
reminiscences.  But  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  verbal  quips 
and  quibbles.  True  humor  is  an  outgrowth  of  character.  It  is 
never  found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  old  clergymen  and  old 
college  professors.  Dr.  Spr ague's  "Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit "  tells  many  stories  of  our  old  ministers  as  good  as  Dean 
Ramsay's  "Scottish  Reminiscences."  He  has  not  recorded  the 
following,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Miss  Larned's  excellent  and 
most  interesting  history  of  Windham  County,  Connecticut.  The 
Reverend  Josiah  Dwight  was  the  minister  of  Woodstock,  Con 
necticut,  about  the  year  1700.  He  was  not  old,  it  is  true,  but  he 
must  have  caught  the  ways  of  the  old  ministers.  The  "  sensa 
tional  "  pulpit  of  our  own  time  could  hardly  surpass  him  in  the 
'drollery  of  its  expressions.  A  specimen  or  two  may  dispose  the 
reader  to  turn  over  the  pages  which  follow  in  a  good-natured 
frame  of  mind.  "  If  unconverted  men  ever  got  to  heaven,7'  he 
said,  "  they  would  feel  as  uneasy  as  a  shad  up  the  crotch  of  a 
white-oak."  Some  of  his  ministerial  associates  took  offense  at 
his  eccentricities,  and  called  on  a  visi^j  of  admonition .  to  the 
offending  clergyman.  "  Mr.  Dwight  received  these  reproofs  with 
great  meekness,  frankly  acknowledged  his  faults,  and  promised 
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amendment,  but,  in  prayer  at  parting,  after  returning  thanks  for 
the  brotherly  visit  and  admonition,  i  hoped  that  they  might  so 
hitch  their  horses  on  earth  that  they  should  never  kick  in  the 
stables  of  everlasting  salvation.7 " 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  of  the  blood  of  one  of  these 
old  ministers  in  one's  veins.  An  English  bishop  proclaimed  the 
fact  before  an  assembly  of  physicians  the  other  day  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  a  doctor.  Very 
kind  that  was  in  the  bishop,  and  very  proud  his  medical  audience 
must  have  felt.  Perhaps  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Luke,  "  the  beloved  physician,"  or  even  of  the  teachings  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  a  carpenter,  and  the  son  of  a 
carpenter.  So  a  New-Englander,  even  if  he  were  a  bishop,  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  he  consented  to  have  an  ancestor  who 
was  a  minister.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  right  to  be  grateful 
for  a  probable  inheritance  of  good  instincts,  a  good  name,  and  a 
bringing  up  in  a  library  where  he  bumped  about  among  books 
from  the  time  when  he  was  hardly  taller  than  one  of  his  father's 
or  grandfather's  folios.  What  are  the  names  of  ministers'  sons 
which  most  readily  occur  to  our  memory  as  illustrating  these 
advantages'?  Edward  Everett,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  George  Bancroft,  Richard  Hildreth, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Francis  Parkman,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
were  all  ministers7  boys.  John  Lothrop  Motley  was  the  grandson 
of  the  clergyman  after  whom  he  was  named.  George  Ticknor 
was  next  door  to  such  a  descent,  for  his  father  was  a  deacon. 
This  is  a  group  which  it  did  not  take  a  long  or  a  wide  search  to 
bring  together. 

Men  such  as  the  ministers  who  have  been  described  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  authority  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  effect  of  the  Revolution  must  have  been 
to  create  a  tendency  to  rebel  against  spiritual  dictation.  Republi 
canism  levels  in  religion  as  in  everything.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  therefore,  that  soon  after  civil  liberty  had  been  estab 
lished  there  would  be  conflicts  between  the  traditional  authority 
of  the  minister  and  the  claims  of  the  now  free  and  independent 
congregation.  So  it  was,  in  fact,  as  for  instance  in  the  case 
which  follows,  for  which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Miss  Larned's 
book,  before  cited : 

The  ministerial  veto  allowed  by  the  Saybf ook  Platform  gave 
rise,  in  the  year  1792,  to  a  fierce  conflict  in  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
VOL.  cxxxn.— NO.  291.  9 
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Connecticut.  Zephaniah  Swift,  a  lawyer  of  Windham,  came  out 
in  the  Windham  "Herald/7  in  all  the  vehemence  of  partisan 
phraseology,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics  and  small  capitals. 
Was  it  not  time,  he  said,  for  people  to  look  about  them  and  see 
whether  "  such  despotism  was  founded  in  Scripture,  in  reason,  in 
policy,  or  on  the  rights  of  man !  A  minister,  by  his  vote,  by  his 
single  voice,  may  negative  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  church! 
Are  ministers  composed  of  finer  clay  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  entitles  them  to  this  preeminence  ?  Does  a  license  to  preach 
transform  a  man  into  a  higher  order  of  beings  and  endow  him 
with  a  natural  quality  to  govern?  Are  the  laity  an  inferior 
order  of  beings,  fit  only  to  be  slaves  and  to  be  governed  f  Is  it 
good  policy  for  mankind  to  subject  themselves  to  such  degrading 
vassalage  and  abject  submission  f  Reason,  common  sense,  and  the 
Bible,  with  united  voice,  proclaim  to  all  mankind  that  they  are 
all  born  free  and  equal ;  that  every  member  of  a  church  or 
Christian  congregation  must  be  on  the  same  footing  in  respect 
of  church  government,  and  that  the  CONSTITUTION,  which  dele 
gates  to  one  the  power  to  negative  the  vote  of  all  the  rest,  is 

SUBVERSIVE  OF  THE  NATURAL  RIGHT  OF  MANKIND  AND  REPUG 
NANT  TO  THE  WORD  OF  GOD." 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Welch  replied  to  the  lawyer's  attack,  pro 
nouncing  him  to  be  "  destitute  of  delicacy,  decency,  good  man 
ners,  sound  judgment,  honesty,  manhood,  and  humanity ;  a  pol 
troon,  a  cat's-paw,  the  infamous  tool  of  a  party,  a  partisan,  a 
political  weather-cock,  and  a  ragamuffin." 

No  Fourth-of-July  orator  would  in  our  day  rant  like  the  law 
yer,  and  no  clergyman  would  use  such  language  as  that  of  the 
Reverend  Moses  Welch.  The  clergy  have  been  pretty  well 
republicanized  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  and  are 
not  likely  to  provoke  quarrels  by  assertion  of  their  special  digni 
ties  or  privileges.  The  public  is  better  bred  than  to  carry  on  an 
ecclesiastical  controversy  in  terms  which  political  brawlers  would 
hardly  think  admissible.  The  minister  of  religion  is  generally 
treated  with  something  more  than  respect;  he  is  allowed  to  say 
undisputed  what  would  be  sharply  controverted  in  anybody  else. 
Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  of  happy  memory,  had  been  discussing 
a  religious  subject  with  a  friend  who  was  not  convinced  by  his 
arguments.  "Wait  till  you  hear  me  from  the  pulpit,"  he  said; 
"  there  you  cannot  answer  me."  The  preacher — if  I  may  use  an 
image  which  would  hardly  have  suggested  itself  to  him — has 
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his  hearer's  head  in  chancery,  and  can  administer  punishment  ad 
libitum.  False  facts,  false  reasoning,  bad  rhetoric,  bad  gram 
mar,  stale  images,  borrowed  passages,  if  not  borrowed  sermons, 
are  listened  to  without  a  word  of  comment  or  a  look  of  dis 
approbation. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientiously  laborious  of  our 
clergymen  has  ventured  to  question  ia  these  pages  whether  all 
his  professional  brethren  invariably  gave  utterance  to  their 
sincerest  beliefs,  and  has  been  sharply  criticised  for  so  doing. 
The  layman,  who  sits  silent  in  his  pew,  has  his  rights  when 
out  of  it,  and  among  them  is  the  right  of  questioning  that 
which  has  been  addressed  to  him  from  the  privileged  eminence 
of  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  his  religious  teacher. 
It  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  a  Boston  layman  wrote  these 
words :  "  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  pious  frauds  of  the  ancient, 
and  the  inbred  fire  (I  do  not  call  it  pride)  of  many  of  our  modern 
divines,  have  precipitated  them  to  propagate  and  maintain  truth 
as  well  as  falsehoods,  in  such  an  unfair  manner  as  has  given 
advantage  to  the  enemy  to  suspect  the  whole  doctrine  these  men 
have  profest  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  trick." 

So  wrote  Robert  Calef,  the  Boston  merchant,  whose  book  the 
Reverend  Increase  Mather,  president  of  Harvard  College,  burned 
publicly  in  the  college  yard.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  lay 
man  had  not  cried  out,  earlier  and  louder,  and  saved  the  com 
munity  from  the  horror  of  those  judicial  murders  for  witchcraft, 
the  blame  of  which  was  so  largely  attributable  to  the  clergy. 

Perhaps  no  laymen  have  given  the  clergy  more  trouble  than 
the  doctors.  The  old  reproach  against  physicians,  that  where 
there  were  three  of  them  together  there  were  two  atheists,  had  a 
real  significance,  but  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the  sharp- 
tongued  ecclesiastic  who  first  uttered  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  the  pursuits  of  the  medical  profession  to 
produce  disbelief  in  that  figment  of  tradition  and  diseased 
human  imagination  which  has  been  installed  in  the  seat  of  divinity 
by  the  priesthood  of  cruel  and  ignorant  ages.  It  is  impossible, 
or,  at  least,  very  difficult,  for  a  physician  who  has  seen  the  per 
petual  efforts  of  Nature — whose  diary  is  the  book  he  reads 
oftenest — to  heal  wounds,  to  expel  poisons,  to  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done  under  the  given  conditions, — it  is  very  difficult  for 
him  to  believe  in  a  world  where  wounds  cannot  heal,  where  opiates 
cannot  give  a  respite  from  pain,  where  sleep  never  comes  with  its 
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sweet  oblivion  of  suffering,  where  the  art  of  torture  is  the  only 
science  cultivated,  and  the  capacity  for  being  tormented  is  the 
only  faculty  which  remains  to  the  children  of  that  same  Father 
who  cares  for  the  falling  sparrow.  The  Deity  has  often  been 
pictured  as  Moloch,  and  the  physician  has,  no  doubt,  frequently 
repudiated  him  as  a  monstrosity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the.  physician  has  often  been  renowned  for 
piety  as  well  as  for  his  peculiarly  professional  virtue  of  charity, — 
led  upward  by  what  he  sees  to  the  source  of  all  the  daily  marvels 
wrought  before  his  own  eyes.  So  it  was  that  Galen  gave  utter 
ance  to  that  psalm  of  praise  which  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of ;  and  if  this  "  heathen"  could  be 
lifted  into  such  a  strain  of  devotion,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  so  many  devout  Christian  worshipers  among  the  crowd  of 
medical  "  atheists." 

No  two  professions  should  come  into  such  intimate  and  cor 
dial  relations  as  those  to  which  belong  the  healers  of  the  body 
and  the  healers  of  the  mind.  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  mistake 
than  that  which  brings  them  into  hostile  attitudes  with  reference 
to  each  other,  both  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But  there  is  a  territory  always  liable  to  be  differed 
about  between  them.  There  are  patients  who  never  tell  their 
physician  the  grief  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  ailments. 
He  goes  through  his  accustomed  routine  with  them,  and  thinks 
he  has  all  the  elements  needed  for  his  diagnosis.  But  he  has 
seen  no  deeper  into  the  breast  than  the  tongue,  and  got  no  nearer 
the  heart  than  the  wrist.  A  wise  and  experienced  clergyman, 
coming  to  the  patient's  bedside, — not  with  the  professional  look 
on  his  face  which  suggests  the  undertaker  and  the  sexton,  but 
with  a  serene  countenance  and  a  sympathetic  voice,  with  tact, 
with  patience,  waiting  for  the  right  moment, — will  surprise  the 
shy  spirit  into  a  confession  of  the  doubt,  the  sorrow,  the  shame, 
the  remorse,  the  terror  which  underlies  all  the  bodily  symptoms, 
and  the  unburdening  of  which  into  a  loving  and  pitying  soul  is 
a  more  potent  anodyne  than  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  East. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  nervous  and  over 
sensitive  natures  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  self -torturing 
spiritual  exercises  until  their  best  confessor  would  be  a  saga 
cious  and  wholesome-minded  physician. 

Suppose  a  person  to  have  become  so  excited  by  religious 
stimulants  that  he  is  subject  to  what  are  known  to  the  records  of 
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insanity  as  hallucinations :  that  he  hears  voices  whispering  blas 
phemy  in  his  ears,  and  sees  devils  coming  to  meet  him,  and 
thinks  he  is  going  to  "be  torn  in  pieces,  or  trodden  into  the  mire. 
Suppose  that  his  mental  conflicts,  after  plunging  him  into  the 
depths  of  despondency,  at  last  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  despair, 
so  that  he  now  contemplates  taking  his  own  life,  and  debates 
with  himself  whether  it  shall  be  by  knife,  halter,  or  poison,  and 
after  much  questioning  is  apparently  making  up  his  mind  to 
commit  suicide.  Is  not  this  a  manifest  case  of  insanity,  in  the 
form  known  as  melancholia  V  Would  not  any  prudent  physician 
keep  such  a  person  under  the  eye  of  constant  watchers,  as  in  a 
dangerous  state  of,  at  least,  partial  mental  alienation  ?  Yet  this 
is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  mental  condition  of  "  Christian"  in 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  its  counterpart  has  been  found  in 
thousands  of  wretched  lives  terminated  by  the  act  of  self-destruc 
tion,  which  was  so  nearly  taking  place  in  the  hero  of  the  allegory. 
Now  the  wonderful  book  from  which  this  example  is  taken  is, 
next  to  the  Bible  and  the  Treatise  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  best- 
nown  religious  work  of  Christendom.  If  Bunyan  and  his  con- 
imporary,  Sydenham,  had  met  in  consultation  over  the  case  of 
Christian  "  at  the  time  when  he  was  meditating  self-murder,  it  is 
very  possible  that  there  might  have  been  a  difference  of  judgment. 
The  physician  would  have  one  advantage  in  such  a  consultation. 
He  would  pretty  certainly  have  received  a  Christian  education, 
while  the  clergyman  would  probably  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
iws  or  manifestations  of  mental  or  bodily  disease.  It  does  not 
an  as  if  any  theological  student  was  really  prepared  for  his 
practical  duties  until  he  had  learned  something  of  the  effects  of 
bodily  derangements,  and,  above  all,  had  become  familiar  with 
the  gamut  of  mental  discord  in  the  wards  of  an  insane  asylum. 

It  is  a  very  thoughtless  thing  to  say  that  the  physician  stands 
to  the  divine  in  the  same  light  as  the  divine  stands  to  the  phy 
sician,  so  far  as  each  may  attempt  to  handle  subject*  belonging 
especially  to  the  other's  profession.  Many  physicians  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  religious  matters  than  they  do  about  med 
icine.  They  have  read  the  Bible  ten  times  as  much  as  they  ever 
read  any  medical  author.  They  have  heard  scores  of  sermons 
for  one  medical  lecture  to  which  they  have  listened.  They  often 
hear  much  better  preaching  than  the  average  minister,  for  he 
hears  himself  chiefly,  and  they  hear  abler  men  and  a  variety  of 
them.  They  have  now  and  then  been  distinguished  in  theology 
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as  well  as  in  their  own  profession.  The  name  of  Servetus  might 
call  up  unpleasant  recollections,  but  that  of  another  medical  prac 
titioner  may  be  safely  mentioned.  "  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  handled  with  anything  like  a  discerning  criti 
cism.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  layman,  whose  studies 
we  might  have  supposed  would  scarcely  have  led  him  to  such  an 
investigation.77  This  layman  was  a  Astruc,  doctor  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  court  physician  to 
Louis  XIV.77  The  quotation  is  from  the  article  "  Pentateuch 77  in 
Smith7s  u  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,77  which,  of  course,  lies  on  the 
table  of  the  least  instructed  clergyman.  The  sacred  profession 
has,  it  is  true,  returned  the  favor  by  giving  the  practitioner  of 
medicine  Bishop  Berkeley's  "  Treatise  on  Tar- water,77  and  the 
invaluable  prescription  of  that  "aged  clergyman  whose  sands  of 
life77 — but  let  us  be  fair,  if  not  generous,  and  remember  that 
Cotton  Mather  shares  with  Zabdiel  Boylston  the  credit  of  intro 
ducing  the  practice  of  inoculation  into  America.  The  professions 
should  be  cordial  allies,  but  the  church-going,  Bible-reading 
physician  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  subjects  in 
cluded  under  the  general  name  of  theology  than  the  clergyman 
can  be  expected  to  know  of  medicine.  To  say,  as  has  been  said  not 
long  since,  that  a  young  divinity  student  is  as  competent  to  deal 
with  the  latter  as  an  old  physician  is  to  meddle  with  the  former, 
suggests  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  not  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of 
the  one  who  says  it.  What  a  set  of  idiots  our  clerical  teachers 
must  have  been  and  be,  if,  after  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  of 
their  instruction,  a  person  of  fair  intelligence  is  utterly  incompe 
tent  to  form  any  opinion  about  the  subjects  which  they  have 
been  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach  him,  so  long ! 

A  minister  must  find  it  very  hard  work  to  preach  to  hearers 
who  do  not  believe,  or  only  half  believe,  what  he  preaches.  But 
pews  without  heads  in  them  are  a  still  more  depressing  spectacle. 
He  may  convince  the  doubter  and  reform  the  profligate.  But  he 
cannot  produce  any  change  on  pine  and  mahogany  by  his  dis 
courses,  and  the  more  wood  he  sees  as  he  looks  along  his  floor 
and  galleries,  the  less  his  chance  of  being  useful.  It  is  natural 
that  in  times  like  the  present  changes  of  faith  and  of  place  of 
worship  should  be  far  from  infrequent.  It  is  not  less  natural 
that  there  should  be  regrets  on  one  side  and  gratification  on  the 
other,  when  such  changes  occur.  It  even  happens  occasionally 
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that  the  regrets  become  aggravated  into  reproaches — rarely 
from  the  side  which  receives  the  new  accessions,  less  rarely 
from  the  one  which  is  left.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Roman  Church,  which  considers  itself  the  only  true  one,  should 
look  on  those  who  leave  its  communion  as  guilty  of  a  great 
offense.  It  is  equally  natural  that  a  church  which  considers 
Pope  and  Pagan  a  pair  of  murderous  giants,  sitting  at  the 
mouth  of  their  caves,  alike  in  their  hatred  to  true  Christians, 
should  regard  any  of  its  members  who  go  over  to  Romanism  as 
lost  in  fatal  error.  But  within  the  Protestant  fold  there  are 
many  compartments,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  deadly 
defection  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

So  far  from  such  exchanges  between  sects  being  wrong,  they 
ought  to  happen  a  great  deal  oftener  than  they  do.  All  the  larger 
bodies  of  Christians  should  be  constantly  exchanging  members. 
All  men  are  born  with  conservative  or  aggressive  tendencies : 
they  belong  naturally  with  the  idol-worshipers  or  the  idol- 
breakers.  Some  wear  their  fathers7  old  clothes,  and  some  will  have 
a  new  suit.  One  class  of  men  must  have  their  faith  hammered 
in  like  a  nail,  by  authority ;  another  class  must  have  it  worked 
in  like  a  screw,  by  argument.  Members  of  one  of  these  classes 
often  find  themselves  fixed  by  circumstances  in  the  other.  The 
late  Mr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson  used  to  preach  at  one  time  to  a 
little  handful  of  persons,  in  a  small  upper  room,  where  some  of 
them  got  from  him  their  first  lesson  about  the  substitution  of 
reverence  for  idolatry,  in  dealing  with  the  books  they  hold  sacred. 
But  after  a  time  Mr.  Brownson  found  he  had  mistaken  his  church, 
and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment;  of  .Vhich  he 
became  and  remained  to  his  dying  day  one  of  the  most  stalwart 
champions.  Nature  is  prolific  and  ambidextrous.  While  this 
strong  convert  was  trying  to  carry  us  back  to  the  ancient  faith, 
another  of  her  sturdy  children,  Theodore  Parker,  was  trying  just 
as  hard  to  provide  a  new  church  for  the  future.  One  was  driv 
ing  the  sheep  into  the  ancient  fold,  while  the  other  was  taking 
down  the  bars  that  kept  them  out  of  the  new  pasture.  Neither 
of  these  powerful  men  could  do  the  other's  work,  and  each  had  to 
find  the  task  for  which  he  was  destined. 

The  "  old  gospel  ship/7  as  the  Methodist  song  calls  it,  carries 
many  who  would  steer  by  the  wake  of  their  vessel.  But  there 
are  many  others  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  look  over  the 
stern,  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  light-house  in  the  distance 
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"before  them-  In  less  figurative  language,  there  are  multitudes 
of  persons  who  are  perfectly  contented  with  the  old  formulae  of 
the  church  with  which  they  and  their  fathers  before  them  have 
"been  and  are  connected,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  fit, 
like  old  shoes,  because  they  have  been  worn  so  long,  and 
mingled  with  these,  in  the  most  conservative  religious  body,  are 
here  and  there  those  who  are  restless  in  the  fetters  of  a  con 
fession  of  faith  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  without 
believing  in  it.  This  has  been  true  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  for  two  centuries  more  or  less,  unless  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Tenison,  stood  alone  in  wishing  the 
church  were  well  rid  of  it.  In  fact,  it  has  happened  to  the 
present  writer  to  hear  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  summarily  dis 
posed  of  by  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  American 
branch  of  that  communion,  in  a  verb  of  one  syllable,  more 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  forecastle  than  to  those  of  the  vestry. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to  meet  with 
persons  among  the  so-called  u  liberal"  denominations  who  are 
uneasy  for  want  of  a  more  definite  ritual  and  a  more  formal 
organization  than  they  find  in  their  own  body.  Now,  the  rector 
or  the  minister  must  be  well  aware  that  there  are  such  cases,  and 
each  of  them  must  be  aware  that  there  are  individuals  under  his 
guidance  whom  he  cannot  satisfy  by  argument,  and  who  really 
belong  by  all  their  instincts  to  another  communion.  It  seems  as 
if  a  thoroughly  honest,  straight-collared  clergyman  would  say 
frankly  to  his  restless  parishioner:  "You  do  not  believe  the 
central  doctrines  of  the  church  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending.  You  belong  properly  to  Brother  A's  or  Brother  B's 
fold,  and  it  will  be  more  manly  and  probably  more  profitable  for 
you  to  go  there  than  to  stay  with  us."  And,  again,  the  rolling- 
collared  clergyman  might  be  expected  to  say  to  this  or  that  uneasy 
listener :  "  You  are  longing  for  a  church  which  will  settle  your 
beliefs  for  you,  and  relieve  you  to  a  great  extent  from  the  task, 
to  which  you  seem  to  be  unequal,  of  working  out  your  own  sal 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Go  over  the  way  to  Brother  C?s 
or  Brother  D's ;  your  spine  is  weak,  and  they  will  furnish  you 
a  back-board  which  will  keep  you  straight  and  make  you  com 
fortable."  Patients  are  not  the  property  of  their  physicians,  nor 
parishioners  of  their  ministers. 

As  for  the  children  of  clergymen,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
will  adhere  to  the  general  belief  professed  by  their  fathers.  But 
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they  do  not  lose  their  birthright  or  their  individuality,  and  have 
the  world  all  before  them  to  choose  their  creed  from,  like  other 
persons.  They  are  sometimes  called  to  account  for  attacking  the 
dogmas  they  are  supposed  to  have  heard  preached  from  their 
childhood.  They  cannot  defend  themselves,  for  various  good 
reasons.  If  they  did,  one  would  have  to  say  he  got  more  preach 
ing  than  was  good  for  him,. and  came  at  last  to  feel  about  sermons 
and  their  doctrines  as  confectioners7  children  do  about  candy. 
Another  would  have  to  own  that  he  got  his  religious  belief,  not 
from  his  father,  but  from  his  mother.  That  would  account  for  a 
great  deal,  for  the  milk  in  a  woman's  veins  sweetens,  or,  at  least, 
dilutes  an  acrid  doctrine,  as  the  blood  of  the  motherly  cow  softens 
the  virulence  of  small-pox,  so  that  its  mark  survives  only  as  the 
seal  of  immunity.  Another  would  plead  atavism,  and  say  he 
got  his  religious  instincts  from  his  great-grandfather,  as  some 
do  their  complexion  or  their  temper.  Others  would  be  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  belief  of  a  wife  or  a  sister  had  displaced  that 
which  they  naturally  inherited.  No  man  can  be  expected  to  go 
thus  into  the  details  of  his  family  history,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an 
ill-bred  and  indecent  thing  to  fling  a  man's  father's  creed  in  his 
face,  as  if  he  had  broken  the  fifth  commandment  in  thinking  for 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  new  generation.  Common  delicacy  would 
prevent  him  from  saying  that  he  did  not  get  his  faith  from  his 
father,  but  from  somebody  else,  perhaps  from  his  grandmother 
Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice,  like  the  young  man  whom  the 
Apostle  cautioned  against  total  abstinence. 

It  is  always  the  right,  and  may  sometimes  be  the  duty,  of  the 
layman  to  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  short-comings 
and  errors,  not  only  of  their  own  time,  but  also  of  the  preceding 
generations,  of  which  they  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  product. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  authority  of  great  names  is 
fallen  back  upon  as  a  defense  of  opinions  not  in  themselves  de 
serving  to  be  upheld.  It  may  be  very  important  to  show  that 
the  champions  of  this  or  that  set  of  dogmas,  some  of  which  are 
extinct  or  obsolete  as  beliefs,  while  others  retain  their  vitality, 
held  certain  general  notions  which  vitiated  their  conclusions. 
And  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  such  champions,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  their  names  are  appealed  to  as  a  bulwark 
of  any  particular  creed  or  set  of  doctrines,  is  it  urgent  to  show 
into  what  obliquities  or  extravagances  or  contradictions  of 
thought  they  have  been  betrayed. 
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In  summing  up  the  religious  history  of  New  England,  it  would 
be  just  and  proper  to  show  the  agency  of  the  Mathers,  father 
and  son,  in  the  witchcraft  delusion.  It  would  be  quite  fair  to 
plead  in  their  behalf  the  common  beliefs  of  their  time.  It  would 
be  an  extenuation  of  their  acts  that,  not  many  years  before,  the 
great  and  good  magistrate,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  had  sanctioned  the 
conviction  of  prisoners  accused  of  witchcraft.  To  fall  back  on 
the  errors  of  the  time  is  very  proper  when  we  are  trying  our 
'  predecessors  in  foro  conscientice.  The  houses  they  dwelt  in  may 
have  had  some  weak  or  decayed  beams  and  rafters,  but  they 
served  for  their  shelter,  at  any  rate.  It  is  quite  another  matter 
when  those  rotten  timbers  are  used  in  holding  up  the  roofs  over 
our  own  heads.  Still  more,  if  one  of  our  ancestors  built  on  an 
unsafe  or  an  unwholesome  foundation,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  leave  it  and  persuade  others  to  leave  it  if  we  can.  And  if  we  re 
fer  to  him  as  a  precedent,  it  must  be  as  a  warning  and  not  as  a  guide. 

Such  was  the  reason  of  the  present  writer's  taking  up  the 
writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  for  examination  in  a  recent  essay. 
The  "Edwardsian"  theology  is  still  recognized  as  a  power  in  and 
beyond  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  One  or  more 
churches  bear  his  name,  and  it  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  theo 
logical  belief  as  if  it  added  great  strength  to  the  party  which 
claims  "him.  That  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  endowments 
and  deep  spiritual  nature  was  not  questioned,  nor  that  he  was  a 
most  acute  reasoner  who  could  unfold  a  proposition  into  its 
consequences  as  patiently,  as  convincingly,  as  a  palaaontologist 
extorts  its  confession  from  a  fossil  fragment.  But  it  was  main 
tained  that  so  many  dehumanizing  ideas  were  mixed  up  with  his 
conceptions  of  man,  and  so  many  diabolizing  attributes  embodied 
in  his  imagination  of  the  Deity,  that  his  system  of  beliefs  was 
tainted  throughout  by  them,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  being  so  re 
markable  a  logician  recoiled  on  the  premises  which  pointed  his 
inexorable  syllogisms  to  such  revolting  conclusions.  "When  he  pre 
sents  us  a  God,  in  whose  sight  children,  with  certain  not  too  frequent 
exceptions,  "are  young  vipers,  and  are  infinitely  more  hateful  than 
vipers ";  when  he  gives  the  most  frightful  detailed  description  of 
infinite  and  endless  tortures  which  it  drives  men  and  women  mad 
to  think  of  prepared  for  "  the  bulk  of  mankind";  when  he  cruelly 
pictures  a  future  in  which  parents  are  to  sing  hallelujahs  of  praise 
as  they  see  their  children  driven  into  the  furnace,  where  they  are 
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to  lie  "roasting77  forever, — we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  man 
who  held  such  beliefs  and  indulged  in  such  imaginations  and 
expressions,  is  a  burden  and  not  a  support  in  reference  to  the 
creed  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  What  heathenism  has 
ever  approached  the  horrors  of  this  conception  of  human  destiny  ? 
It  is  not  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  to  such  a  system  of 
beliefs  the  name  of  Christian  pessimism. 

If  these  and  similar  doctrines  are  so  generally  discredited  as 
some  appear  to  think,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  change  showing 
itself  in  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith,  to  hear  the  joyful 
news  of  relief  from*  its  horrors  in  all  our  churches,  and  no  longer 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  of  ministers  rejected  or  put  on  trial 
for  heresy  because  they  could  not  accept  the  most  dreadful  of 
these  doctrines.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  does  at  this  day  carry  a  certain 
authority  with  it  for  many  persons,  so  that  anything  he  believed 
gains  for  them  some  degree  of  probability  from  that  circum 
stance.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  much  interest  to  know 
whether  he  was  trustworthy  in  his  theological  speculations,  and 
whether  he  ever  changed  his  belief  with  reference  to  any  of  the 
great  questions  above  alluded  to. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  story  which  got  abroad 
many  years  ago  that  a  certain  M.  Babinet,  a  scientific  French 
man  of  note,  had  predicted  a  serious  accident  soon  to  occur 
to  the  planet  on  which  we  live  by  the  collision  with  it  of  a 
great  comet  then  approaching  us,  or.  some  such  occurrence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prediction  produced  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  many  timid  persons.  It  became  a  very  interesting 
question  with  them  who  this  M.  Babinet  might  be.  Was  he  a 
sound  observer,  who  had  made  other  observations  and  predic 
tions  which  had  proved  accurate  ?  Or  was  he  one  of  those  men 
who  are  always  making  blunders  for  other  people  to  correct  ?  Is 
he  known  to  have  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  approaching 
disastrous  event? 

So  long  as  there  were  any  persons  made  anxious  by  this  pre 
diction,  so  long  as  there  was  even  one  who  believed  that  he,  and 
his  family,  and  his  nation,  and  his  race,  and  the  home  of  man 
kind,  with  all  its  monuments,  were  very  soon  to  be  smitten  in 
mid-heaven  and  instantly  shivered  into  fragments,  it  was  very 
desirable  to  find  any  evidence  that  this  prophet  of  evil  was  a 
man  who  held  many  extravagant  and  even  monstrous  opinions. 
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Still  more  satisfactory  would  it  be  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he 
had  reconsidered  his  predictions,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
abide  by  his  former  alarming  conclusions.  And  we  should  think 
very  ill  of  any  astronomer  who  would  not  rejoice  for  the  sake  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  if  not  for  his  own,  to  find  the  threatening 
presage  invalidated  in  either  or  both  of  the  ways  just  mentioned, 
even  though  he  had  committed  himself  to  M.  Babinet's  dire 
belief. 

But  what  is  the  trivial,  temporal  accident  of  the  wiping  out 
of  a  planet  and  its  inhabitants  to  the  infinite  catastrophe  which 
shall  establish  a  mighty  world  of  eternal  despair  ?  And  which  is 
it  most  desirable  for  mankind  to  have  disproved  or  weakened, 
the  grounds  of  the  threat  of  M.  Babinet,  or  those  of  the  other 
infinitely  more  terrible  comminations,  so  far  as  they  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ? 

The  writer  of  this  paper  had  been  long  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  Edwards,  with  reference  to  the  essay  he  had 
in  contemplation,  when,  on  speaking  of  the  subject  to  a  very  dis 
tinguished  orthodox  divine,  this  gentleman  mentioned  the  exist 
ence  of  a  manuscript  of  Edwards  which  had  been  held  back  from 
the  public  on  account  of  some  opinions  or  tendencies  it  contained, 
or  was  suspected  of  containing.  "  High  Arianism  "  was  the  exact 
expression  he  used  with  reference  to  it.  On  relating  this  fact  to 
an  illustrious  man  of  science,  whose  name  is  best  known  to  botan 
ists,  but  is  justly  held  in  great  honor  by  the  orthodox  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  it  appeared  that  he,  too,  had  heard  of  such  a 
manuscript,  and  the  questionable  doctrine  associated  with  it  in  his 
memory  was  Sabellianism.  It  was  of  course  proper  in  the  writer 
of  an  essay  on  Jonathan  Edwards  to  mention  the  alleged  exist 
ence  of  such  a  manuscript,  with  reference  to  which  the  same 
caution  seemed  to  have  been  exercised  as  that  which  led  the 
editor  of  his  collected  works  to  suppress  the  language  Edwards 
had  used  about  children. 

This  mention  led  to  a  friendly  correspondence  between  the 
writer  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  theological  school  at 
Andover,  and  finally  to  the  publication  of  a  brief  essay,  which, 
for  some  reason,  had  been  withheld  from  publication  for  more 
than  a  century.  Its  title  is  "Observations  concerning  the  Script 
ure  (Economy  of  the  Trinity  and  Covenant  of  Redemption.  By 
Jonathan  Edwards."  It  contains  thirty-six  pages  and  a  half,  each 
small  page  having  about  two  hundred  words.  The  pages  before 
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the  reader  will  be  found  to  average  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  words.  An  introduction  and  an  appendix  by  the 
editor,  Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  swell  the  contents  to  nearly 
a  hundred  pages,  but  these  additions,  and  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  bound  in  boards,  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  little  volume  is  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet  in  book's 
clothing. 

A  most  extraordinary  performance  it  certainly  is,  dealing 
with  the  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  in  as  bald  and  matter-of-fact  language  and  as  commercial 
a  spirit  as  if  the  author  had  been  handling  the  adjustment  of  a 
limited  partnership  between  three  retail  tradesmen.  But,  lest  a 
layman's  judgment  might  be  considered  insufficient,  the  treatise 
was  submitted  by  the  writer  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
theological  experts, — the  same  who  once  informed  a  church  dig 
nitary,  who  had  been  attempting  to  define  his  theological  position, 
that  he  was  a  Eutychian, — a  fact  which  he  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  aware  of  than  M.  Jourdain  was  conscious  that  he  had  been 
speaking  prose  all  his  life.  The  treatise  appeared  to  this  profes 
sor  anti-trinitarian,  not  in  the  direction  of  Unitarianism,  however, 
but  of  Tritheism.  -Its  anthropomorphism  affected  him  like  blas 
phemy,  and  the  paper  produced  in  him  the  sense  of  "great 
disgust,"  which  its  whole  character  might  well  excite  in  the 
unlearned  reader. 

All  this  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  for  this  is  not  the 
work  of  Edwards  referred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  his  previous 
essay.  The  tract  recently  printed  as  a  volume  may  be  the  one 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  1851,  but  of  this  reference  by  him 
the  writer  never  heard  until  after  his  own  essay  was  already 
printed.  The  manuscript  of  the  "Observations''  was  received 
by  Professor  Smyth,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  from  the  late  Reverend  William  T.  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  his  brother,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight. 

But  the  reference  of  the  present  writer  was  to  another  pro 
duction  of  the  great  logician,  thus  spoken  of  in  a  quotation  from 
I*  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Hartford  l  Courant,7"  to  be  found 
in  Professor  Smyth's  introduction: 

"It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  private  information  that  Professor  Edwards 
A.  Park,  of  Andover,  had  in  his  possession  an  unpublished  manuscript  of 
Edwards  of  considerable  extent,  perhaps  two-thirds  as  long  as  his  treatise  on 
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the  will.  As  few  have  ever  seen  the  manuscript,  its  contents  are  only  known 
by  vague  reports.  ...  It  is  said  that  it  contains  a  departure  from  his  pub= 
lished  views  on  the  Trinity  and  a  modification  of  the  view  of  original  sin.  One 
account  of  it  says  that  the  manuscript  leans  toward  Sabellianism,  and  that  it 
even  approaches  Pelagianism." 

It  was  to  this  "  suppressed "  manuscript  the  present  writer 
referred,  and  not  to  the  slender  brochure  recently  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  say  plainly  that  to  satisfy 
inquirers  who  may  be  still  in  doubt  with  reference  to  Edwards's 
theological  views,  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  this  manu 
script,  and  all  manuscripts  of  his  which  have  been  kept  private, 
to  their  inspection,  in  print,  if  possible,  so  that  all  could  form 
their  own  opinion  about  it  or  them. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  Edwards  be 
lieved  in  an  eternity  of  unimaginable  horrors  for  "  the  bulk  of 
mankind."  His  authority  counts  with  many  in  favor  of  that 
belief,  which  affects  great  numbers  as  the  idea  of  ghosts  affected 
Madame  de  Stael :  "  Je  n\j  crois  pas,  mais  je  les  cretins."  This 
belief  is  one  which  it  is  infinitely  desirable  to  the  human  race 
should  be  shown  to  be  possibly,  probably,  or  certainly  erroneous. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  in  the  interest  of  humanity  that  any  force 
the  argument  in  its  favor  may  derive  from  Edwards's  authority 
sh6uld  be  weakened  by  showing  that  he  was  capable  of  writing 
most  unwisely,  and  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  changed  his 
opinions,  or  ran  into  any  "  heretical "  vagaries,  by  using  these 
facts  against  the  validity  of  his  judgment.  That  he  was  capable 
of  writing  most  unwisely  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
recent  publication  of  his  "  Observations.'7  Whether  he  anywhere 
contradicted  what  were  generally  accepted  as  his  theological 
opinions,  or  how  far  he  may  have  lapsed  into  heresies,  the  public 
will  never  rest  satisfied  until  it  sees  and  interprets  for  itself  every 
thing  that  is  open  to  question  which  may  be  contained  in  his  yet 
unpublished  manuscripts.  All  this  is  not  in  the  least  a  personal 
affair  with  the  writer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  Ed 
wards's  works,  accidentally  heard,  from  the  unimpeachable  sources 
sufficiently  indicated,  the  reports,  which  it  seems  must  have  been 
familiar  to  many,  that  there  was  unpublished  matter  bearing  on 
the  opinions  of  the  author  through  whose  voluminous  works  he 
had  been  toiling.  And  if  he  rejoiced  even  to  hope  that  .so  wise 
a  man  as  Edwards  has  been  considered,  so  good  a  man  as  he  is 
recognized  to  have  been,  had,  possibly  in  his  changes  of  opinion, 
ceased  to  think  of  children  as  vipers,  and  of  parents  as  shouting 
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hallelujahs  while  their  lost  darlings  were  being  driven  into  the 
flames,  where  is  the  theologian  who  would  not  rejoice  to  hope  so 
with  him,  or  who  would  be  willing  to  tell  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
that  he  did  not? 

The  real,  vital  division  of  the  religious  part  of  our  Protestant 
communities  is  into  Christian  optimists  and  Christian  pessi 
mists.  The  Christian  optimist  in  his  fullest  development  is 
characterized  by  a  cheerful  countenance,  a  voice  in  the  major 
key,  an  undisguised  enjoyment  of  earthly  comforts,  and  a  short 
confession  of  faith.  His  theory  of  the  universe  is  progress;  his 
idea  of  God  is  that  he  is  a  Father  with  all  the  true  paternal  attri 
butes,  of  man  that  he  is  destined  to  come  into  harmony  with  the 
key-note  of  divine  order,  of  this  earth  that  it  is  a  training-school 
for  a  better  sphere  of  existence.  The  Christian  pessimist  in  his 
most  typical  manifestation  is  apt  to  wear  a  solemn  aspect,  to 
speak,  especially  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  minor  key,  to  under 
value  the  lesser  enjoyments  of  life,  to  insist  on  a  more  extended 
list  of  articles  of  belief.  His  theory  of  the  universe  recognizes 
this  corner  of  it  as  a  moral  ruin  j  his  idea  of  the  Creator  is  that 
of  a  ruler  whose  pardoning  power  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  what 
is  called  "justice";  his  notion  of  man  is  that  he  is  born  a  natural 
hater  of  God  and  goodness,  and  that  his  natural  destiny  is  eternal 
misery.  The  line  dividing  these  two  great  classes  zigzags  its 
way  through  the  religious  community,  sometimes  following 
denominational  layers  and  cleavages,  sometimes  going,  like  a 
geological  fracture,  through  many  different  strata.  The  natural 
antagonists  of  the  religious  pessimists  are  the  men  of  science, 
especially  the  evolutionists,  and  the  poets.  It  was  but  a  con 
ditioned  prophecy,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  what  was  in  Milton's 
mind  when  he  sang,  in  one  of  the  divinest  of  his  strains,  that 

"Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day." 

And  Nature,  always  fair  if  we  will  allow  her  time  enough,  after 
giving  mankind  the  inspired  tinker  who  painted  the  Chris 
tian's  life  as  that  of  a  hunted  animal,  "never  long  at  ease," 
desponding,  despairing,  on  the  verge  of  self-murder, — painted 
it  with  an  originality,  a  vividness,  a  power  and  a  sweetness, 
too,  that  rank  him  with  the  great  authors  of  all  time, — kind 
Nature,  after  this  gift,  sent  as  his  counterpoise  the  inspired 
plowman,  whose  songs  have  done  more  to  humanize  the 
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hard  theology  of  Scotland  than  all  the  rationalistic  sermons 
that  were  ever  preached.  Our  own  Whittier  has  done  and  is 
doing  the  same  thing,  in  a  far  holier  spirit  than  Burns,  for  the 
inherited  beliefs  of  New  England  and  the  country  to  which  New 
England  belongs.  Let  me  sweeten  these  closing  paragraphs  of 
an  essay  not  meaning  to  hold  a  word  of  bitterness  with  a  passage 
or  two  from  the  lay-preacher  who  is  listened  to  by  a  larger 
congregation  than  any  man  who  speaks  from  the  pulpit.  Who 
will  not  hear  his  words  with  comfort  and  rejoicing  when  he 
speaks  of  "  that  larger  hope  which,  secretly  cherished  from  the 
times  of  Origen  and  Duns  Scotus  to  those  of  Foster  and  Maurice, 
has  found  its  fitting  utterance  in  the  noblest  poem  of  the  age 7? 

It  is  Tennyson's  aln  Memoriam77  to  which  he  refers,  an< 
from  which  he  quotes  four  verses,  of  which  this  is  the  last : 

"Behold!  we  know  not  anything: 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last, — far  off, — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

If  some  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  rapidly  growing  change  of  opinion  renders  unnecessary 
any  further  effort  to  humanize  "the  Gospel  of  dread  tidings"; 
any  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism  oi 
the  Westminster  divines  are  so  far  obsolete  as  to  require  no  furth( 
handling;  if  there  are  any  who  think  these  subjects  have  1< 
their  interest  for  living  souls  ever  since  they  themselves  have 
learned  to  stay  at  home  on  Sundays  with  their  cakes  and  ale 
instead  of  going  to  meeting, — not  such  is  Mr.  Whittier7s  opinion, 
as  we  may  infer  from  his  recent  beautiful  poem, '"  The  Minister's 
Daughter.77  It  is  not  science  alone  that  the  old  Christian  pessimis 
has  got  to  struggle  with,  but  the  instincts  of  childhood,  the 
affections  of  maternity,  the  intuitions  of  poets,  the  contagious 
humanity  of  the  philanthropists, — in  short,  human  nature  and 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  pulpit  has  long  helped  the 
world,  and  is  still  one  of  the  chief  defenses  against  the  dangers 
that  threaten  society,  and  it  is  worthy  now,  as  it  always  has  been 
in  its  best  representation,  of  all  love  and  honor.  But  many  of 
its  professed  creeds  imperatively  demand  revision,  and  the  pews 
which  call  for  it  must  be  listened  to,  or  the  preacher  will  by  and 
by  find  himself  speaking  to  a  congregation  of  bodiless  echoes. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


AARON'S  ROD  IN  POLITICS. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield,  the 
Republican  party  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  heir  to  a  new  idea. 
Such  windfalls  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  political  world. 
As  a  rule,  government  is  simply  an  eternal  repetend.  The 
problem  of  yesterday  is  puzzled  over  to-day,  and  comes  up 
for  a  new  solution  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  nation  is,  in  the 
main,  only  an  infinite  series  of  attempts  to  solve  the  same  old 
problem  in  some  new  way.  The  stock  properties  of  all  govern 
ments  are  matters  of  revenue  and  administration.  Parties  are 
far  more  frequently  divided  upon  the  question  of  how  to  do  than 
of  what  to  do.  With  nations  as  with  individuals,  the  chief 
business  of  existence  is  to  find  the  means  of  li ving.  The  struggle 
for  daily  bread  is  the  great  end  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  separate  existences  whose  aggregate  composes  the  nation. 
When  to  raise  money  and  when  to  borrow  it  j  what  to  tax  and 
what  to  spare  5  what  to  buy  and  what  to  sell  j  how  to  spend  and 
how  to  save ; — these  are  the  questions  as  to  which  government 
is  most  frequently  concerned,  and  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  which  usually  distinguish  parties.  They  are  questions 
of  method  and  detail.  Right  or  wrong  does  not  enter  into  them 
as  a  component.  Policy,  expediency,  a  question  of  profit  and 
loss,  is  their  highest  element. 

Now  and  then  there  comes  a  time  when  the  question  that  is 
uppermost  in  all  minds  is  not  u How?"  but  "What?" — when  the 
question  of  method,  the  mere  economy  of  administration,  sinks 
into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  some  peril  which  threatens 
the  very  fact  of  existence,  or  some  crisis  when  that  which  has 
been  is  cast  off  like  an  outgrown  garment  and  that  which  is  to 
be  has  not  yet  assumed  form  and  consistency. 

Such  an  occasion  was  the  birth-hour  of  the  Republican  party. 
Those  who  led  did  not  know  it,  but  subsequent  events  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  people  of  the  North  had  arrived  at  that 
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an  inch  too  far  may  be  ruin  to  the  party  whose  plan  of  campaign 
he  is  preparing.  For  years  the  popular  sentiment  has  been  grow 
ing.  An  unshaped,  indefinite  conviction  has  sprung  up  in  the 
public  mind  that  something  of  the  kind  is  wise  and  necessary. 
Members  of  Congress  belonging  to  this  party  have  introduced 
tentative  measures,  designed  to  feel  the  public  pulse  rather  than 
to  effect  a  specific  euro.  The  president  of  this  very  convention, 
with  commendable  pertinacity,  has  more  than  once  brought  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues.  The  question  is  one 
not  without  difficulty.  The  national  charter  is  dumb  in  regard 
to  it.  No  party  has  ever  gone  before  to  blaze  the  way,  or  show 
its  pitfalls  and  dangers.  Four  years  before,  a  like  committee 
quietly  sat  down  upon  this  feeling  evidenced  by  petitions,  and 
sought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  Southern  policy.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  impressed  with  the  need  of  doing 
something  which  had  not  been  done  before,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  term  had  not  deemed  this  question  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  but  within  a  month  preceding  the  sitting  of  this 
convention  had  voiced  the  popular  sentiment  in  a  public  address. 
One  of  the  leading  candidates  before  the  convention,  a  states 
man  of  unusual  strength  and  subtlety,  a  politician  of  great 
sagacity  and  long  experience,  had  put  it  forth  as  one  of  the  first 
and  strongest  points  of  the  coming  campaign,  in  a  speech  of 
remarkable  power,  in  which,  with  commendable  frankness,  he 
announced  his  own  candidacy  for  the  nomination.  It  is  evident 
that  something  must  be  done.  The  trend  of  public  thought  is 
unmistakable.  The  party  must  say  something,  but  not  too  much. 
The  draftsman  must  write  as  the  cautious  hunter  shot — "so  as  to 
hit  it  if  a  deer,  and  miss  it  if  a  calf ."  The  demon  of  State 
sovereignty  rose  before  him,  grim  and  terrible,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  recent  warfare,  yet  potent  for  defeat. 

Thus  pressed  in  front  and  rear,  the  politician  seized  his  pen, 
and,  with  the  skill  of  polished  statecraft,  wrote : 

"The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the  several 
States,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  aid  that  to  the  extent 
of  its  constitutional  ability.  The  intelligence  of  the  nation  is  but  the  aggre 
gate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  several  States ;  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
must  be  guided,  not  by  the  genius  of  any  one  State,  but  by  the  genius  of  all." 

It  was  well  and  wisely  and  skillfully  done.  The  first  sentence 
is  one  of  infinite  possibilities.  Much  or  little,  anything  or 
nothing,  may  be  the  scope  of  its  significance  according  to  the 
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stand-point  of  the  reader.  The  chameleon  cannot  rival  it  in 
unchangeable  power  for  infinite  change.  It  is  a  messenger  which 
needs  no  injunction  to  be  everything  to  all  men.  The  concluding 
sentence,  the  biggest  half  of  the  resolution,  was  addressed  with 
deft  flattery  directly  and  entirely  to  the  State  sovereignty  gnome. 
The  writer  judged  well  that  the  repeated  impersonation  of  the 
"  several  States/'  and  the  deft  appeal  to  the  banded  "  genius"  of 
these  incorporeal  existences,  would  effectually  conceal  the  kernel 
of  truth  hidden  in  his  bushel  of  chaff.  Nevertheless,  the  grain 
was  there,  which  is  bound  to  grow  and  blossom  and  swallow 
other  issues,  like  the  prophet's  rod.  If  vigorously  carried  into 
execution  by  the  party  in  power,  it  will  change  the  whole  face  of 
the  Southern  question.  If  haltingly  dealt  with  as  heretofore, 
that  party  will  jnstly  lose  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
priority  of  their  declaration  in  its  favor. 

THE    DANGER. 

As  A  general,  abstract  principle,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
establish  the  truth  of  Madison's  immortal  apothagm  that  "  a  pop 
ular  government,  without  popular  information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps 
to  both." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  very  few  have  clearly  formu 
lated  the  extent  and  imminency  of  the  danger  arising  from 
popular  ignorance,  which  now  confronts  us. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  some 
of  our  national  ills,  and  that  sometime  and  somehow  danger  is 
likely  to  result  therefrom.  This  peril  was  clearly  apparent  to 
the  mind  of  General  Grant,  when  he  recommended  the  desperate 
expedient  of  excluding  all  illiterates  from  the  right  of  suffrage, 
by  constitutional  amendment.  Though  it  evoked  no  Congres 
sional  action,  it  awakened  thought,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  is  largely  due  to  his  action.  President  Hayes  has 
rarely  missed  an  opportunity  during  the  last  few  months  to 
feel  the  public  pulse  upon  this  subject,  and,  like  many  Republican 
canvassers  during  the  late  campaign,  universally  met  with  a 
hearty  response  from  all,  irrespective  of  party.  His  last  mes 
sage  reveals  his  own  conviction  of  the  danger,  but  contains  no 
practical  suggestions  on  the  sub  j  ect.  Several  bills  now  before  Con 
gress  are  the  outgrowth  of  this  general  feeling  of  apprehension. 

The  usual  form  of  stating  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
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this  source  by  no  means  discloses  the  imminency  of  our  national 
peril.  It  does  not  consist  alone  in  the  fact  that  of  our  popu 
lation  some  seventeen  per  cent,  is  illiterate ;  nor  even  in  the  fact 
that  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  voters  cannot  read  their  ballots. 
This  proportion,  if  evenly  distributed,  would  perhaps  hardly 
afford  ground  for  apprehension,  certainly  not  for  immediate 
alarm.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  this 
percentage  of  illiterates.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
census  of  1870,  will  sufficiently  disclose  this  fact.  While  the 
recent  census  will  considerably  increase  the  aggregates,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  materially  affect  the  relative  proportions : 

Voting  population  of  the  United  States 7,623,000 

former  slave  States 2,775,000 

Illiterate  male  adults  in  United  States 1,580,000 

"          "          "           former  slave  States 1,123,000 

Per  cent,  illiterate  voters  in  United  States  to  entire  vote ...  20 

"           "           "                slave  States 45 

"           "           "                States  not  slave 9 

South  Carolina 59 

Illiterate  voters  in  Southern  States  (white) 304,000 

"             "           "            (colored) 819,000 

From  this  table  the  following  facts  will  be  apparent : 

1.  The  sixteen  Southern  States  contain  about  one-third  of 
our  voting  population,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  our  illiteracy. 

2.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  Southern  States 
are  unable  to  read  their  ballots. 

3.  The  illiteracy  of  the  South,  plus  six  per  cent,  of  its  literate 
voters,  can  exercise  the  entire  power  of  those  States. 

4.  If  this  illiterate  vote  be  neutralized  by  force  or  fraud,  a 
majority  of  the  intelligent  voters,  or  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  vote  of  those  States,  will  exercise  their  entire  national 
strength. 

These  States  have  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  electoral 
votes,  or,  in  other  words,  they  exercise  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the 
power  necessary  to  choose  a  President  or  constitute  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  a 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

By  reason  of  their  ignorance,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  the  South  are  unable : 

1.  To  know  what  is  their  political  duty. 

2.  To  be  sure  that  their  votes  actually  represent  their  wishes. 

3.  To  secure  the  counting  of  the  ballots  which  they  cast. 
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4.  To  protect  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  ballotorial 
privileges. 

So  that  the  alternative  presented  is  between  an  honest  exercise 
of  power  by  voters  who  are  too  ignorant  to  have  any  certain 
knowledge  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  the  suppression 
of  their  votes  by  force  or  fraud.  So  far  as  their  effects  upon  the 
nation  are  concerned,  both  are  alike  dangerous.  While  this  mass 
of  ignorance  may  be  instinctively  right  in  purpose,  it  is  naturally 
unable  to  judge  of  the  instrumentalities  with  which  it  works. 
If  suppressed,  that  very  act  discloses  a  purpose  and  intent  in 
itself  dangerous.  It  is  simply  a  choice  between  the  dangers  of 
honest  ignorance  and  dishonest  fraud  or  unlawful  violence.  The 
question  for  the  nation  to  answer  is  whether  it  can  afford  to  have 
three-fourths  of  the  power  necessary  to  control  the  government 
exercised  by  either  ignorance,  or  fraud,  or  violence.  The  ques 
tion  is  one  above  partisanship,  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  is 
above  party  supremacy. 

The  general  apprehension  of  danger  to  result  from  either  horn 
of  this  dilemma  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  what  is  termed  the 
"solid  South"  is  universally  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  either 
dreaded  or  excused.  In  the  late  campaign,  each  party  accused 
the  other  of  responsibility  for  its  existence,  and  each  asserted,  as 
one  of  its  chief  claims  to  support,  that  its  success  would  effectually 
banish  this  bete  noir  of  our  modern  politics.  Oddly  enough,  too, 
the  one  claimed  that  the  "  solid  South  n  would  be  broken  by  the 
election  of  its  candidate,  because  that  action  would  show  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  give  to  the  "  solid  South" 
whatever  it  desired,  and  thereupon  there  would  result  such  a 
struggle  over  the  spoils  of  victory  inside  the  "  solid  South "  as 
would  permanently  destroy  all  of  its  solidarity.  The  argument 
of  the  other  party  was  that  the  success  of  its  candidate  would 
evidence  such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  North  as  would 
induce  the  individuals  composing  the  "  solid  South "  to  despair 
of  winning  national  control  by  means  of  this  solidarity,  conse 
quently,  it  was  argued,  they  would  gradually  sliver  off,  court 
alliance  with  the  Republicans,  and,  by  so  doing,  not  only  protect 
the  ignorant  colored  voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise,  but 
also  compel  the  remainder  of  their  present  associates  to  court  in 
like  manner  the  colored  vote,  and  so  accomplish  the  end,  by  all 
professedly  deemed  most  desirable,  to  wit,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
"  solid  South  "  and  of  the  colored  vote  of  the  South  at  once. 
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Both  of  these  claims  are  fallacious,  but  they  show  a  universal 
conviction  that  the  "  solid  South  "  and  the  solid  ignorant  vote  of 
the  South  are  both  dangerous  things.  The  trouble  is,  that, 
instead  of  seeking  to  eradicate  the  cause,  both  parties  have 
hitherto  sought  to  "whip  the  devil  around  the  stump"  by  shallow 
artifices,  which,  even  if  they  were  to  succeed,  would  afford  but 
a  temporary  relief.  This  mistake  results  in  a  great  measure  from 
a  misapprehension  of  the  relative  character  of  the  present  parties 
at  the  South,  and  the  use  of  the  terms  "  the  South,"  "  South 
ern  people/'  and  "  solid  South,"  in  different  senses. 

Of  the  white  race  at  the  South,  some  twenty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  are  illiterate :  of  the  colored  race,  about  ninety  per 
cent.  Of  the  Republican  party  at  the  South,  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  is  colored,  and  the  remainder  white.  The  ratio  of  illit 
eracy  among  the  whites  of  the  two  parties  is  probably  about  the 
same,  for,  while  the  white  Republicans  will  hardly  average  with 
their  Democratic  neighbors  in  wealth,  it  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence  to  furnish  the  backbone  necessary  to  make  a 
Southern  Republican.  There  are  no  colored  Democrats,  or  not 
enough  to  constitute  an  appreciable  percentage.  This  estimate 
would  make  something  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
present  Republican  party  of  the  South  illiterate  and  twenty-four 
per  cent,  of  their  opponents.  This  classification  of  parties  dates 
back  to  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  was  formed  solely 
upon  the  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  rehabilitation  under 
those  measures.  The  lodestone  which  united  the  opposition  was 
hostility  to  the  political  equality  of  the  negro.  All  other  points 
of  difference  were  insignificant  and  trivial,  except  as  they  bore 
upon  that  one  absorbing  idea.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  material  change  in  the  strength  or  animus  of  the  respective 
parties. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  reconstruction  measures  became 
what  is  known  as  the  "solid  South.'7  The  alliance  of  this 
faction  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation  was  purely  acci 
dental.  They  united  with  that  party  simply  because  the  Repub 
licans  favored  the  reconstruction  measures.  The  "  solid  South  " 
is  not  solidly  Democratic,  but  solidly  "Southern";  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  solidly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  political 
power  by  the  colored  man.  It  did  not  become  solid  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  national  power,  but  moved  into  the  Democratic 
camp  in  the  hope  of  achieving  power  by  means  of  its  already 
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established  solidarity.  The  "  solid  South  n  has  no  especial  affinity 
for  the  Democracy  any  more  than  for  any  other  party.  Its  dis 
tinctive  features  are  peculiar  to  itself.  No  defeat  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party  affects  its  solidarity,  nor  is  any  triumph  of  the 
Republican  party  of  any  moment  to  it  so  long  as  no  step  is  taken 
to  interfere  with  or  remove  the  causes  of  its  solidarity.  This 
faction  was  not  made  "solid"  by  the  hope  of  enjoying  federal 
patronage  and  favor.  "When  it  was  first  organized,  there  seemed 
little  hope  of  success  for  it  even  in  local  affairs.  Only  the 
most  far-seeing  sagacity  could  have  predicted  that  astonishing 
triumph  which  it  has  achieved.  Yet,  there  was  no  hesitation, 
no  faltering,  no  desertion.  The  number  of  proselytes  from  it 
during  the  years  of  Republican  supremacy  was  surprisingly 
small.  The  most  tremendous  majorities  did  not  appall  or 
discourage  them.  As  they  did  not  abandon  their  faction  when 
in  a  minority  for  the  sake  of  preferment,  so  they  will  not  now 
defy  its  power  for  the  sake  of  favor. 

This  faction,  unquestionably  a  minority,  assume  for  them 
selves  the  term  "  Southern,"  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant  majority.  This  use  of  the  term  "  Southern "  has 
become  so  general  that  its  absurdity  is  almost  forgotten.  That 
which  is  favored  by  this  element  is  said  to  be  "  Southern,"  and 
that  which  is  opposed  to  it,  "  anti-Southern."  A  national  policy 
which  is  thoroughly  approved  by  every  member  of  the  actual 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  section  is  denounced  by  this  ele 
ment  as  one  hostile  to  "  the  South."  Even  as  these  words  are 
written,  the  message  of  the  President  is  spoken  of  by  a  lead 
ing  journal  as  "  meeting  with  universal  execration  at  the  South," 
while  in  truth  no  document  he  has  ever  written  is  regarded  by 
the  actual  majority  there  as  approaching  it  in  good  sense  and 
statesmanship.  This  assumption  by  a  faction  of  terms  denoting 
the  whole,  and  the  general  concurrence  in  their  use,  is  the  cause 
of  endless  confusion.  In  this  article,  "  the  South77  will  be  used 
for  the  section,  and  the  "solid  South"  to  designate  the  faction. 

If  such  a  thing  as  the  disruption  of  the  "  solid  South/'  and  the 
distribution  of  the  colored  vote  between  its  fragments  were 
possible,  it  would  still  be  only  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  evil 
which  threatens  the  nation's  future.  For  a  time  it  would  lessen 
the  danger,  and  the  political  Micawber  might  be  excused  for 
appealing  to  an  artifice  which  would  give  opportunity  for  an 
unforeseen  something  to  turn  up.  When  we  consider  the 
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extreme  improbability  of  any  such,  disruption,  and  the  absence 
of  any  stronger  issue  than  the  mere  bait  of  official  power  which 
can  be  offered  to  induce  the  dissolution  of  a  "solid  South," 
which  is  based  on  race-prejudice  and  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
we  may  well  conclude  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  attack  the  cita 
del  of  ignorance. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  danger  may  be  avoided. 
The  one  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  certain  of  the  States, 
which  is  to  exclude  the  illiterate  from  the  ballot.  This  can  never 
be  honestly  done,  even  if  desirable,  because  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  States  an  honest  majority  can  never  be  obtained  in 
its  favor.  Every  unlettered  man  will  of  course  oppose  his  own 
exclusion  from  political  power,  unless  intimidated  or  deceived/ 
and  there  will  never  be  found  a  time,  should  it  be  attempted, 
when  there  will  not  be  intelligent  voters  enough  who  unite  with 
them  to  give  a  majority.  Who  believes  that  such  a  measure 
could  be  honestly  adopted  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  where 
fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  illiterate?  Such  a  move 
ment  could  not  consistently  be  inaugurated  or  supported  by  the 
Republican  party,  both  because  of  the  vast  percentage  of  illiter 
ates  in  its  Southern  wing,  and  also  because  it  would  be  a  virtual 
confession  of  folly  or  insincerity  in  its  reconstructionary  legis 
lation.  Such  an  admission  would  be  fatal. 

The  only  other  method  of  treating  this  evil  is  that  so  cau 
tiously  pointed  out  in  the  resolution,  already  quoted,  of  the 
Republican  platform  of  1880 — national  education,  or  national  aid 
to  education.  So  that  we  face  the  inquiry,  Is  this  a  sufficient 
and  possible  remedy  ? 

THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS. 

THE  first  question  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
inquiry  is  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject-matter. 

No  power  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  the 
different  States,  or  that  vague  thing  denominated  "American 
citizenship,77  or  to  prescribe  the  course  or  character  of  instruc 
tion,  is  provided  in  the  Constitution.  At  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
such  a  thing  as  an  organized  system  of  public  schools  under 
State  control  was  unknown.  The  whole  idea  of  public  education 
is  one  of  later  growth.  Washington  and  others  of  his  compatriots 
were  anxious  for  a  national  university,  but  the  systematic  educa- 
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tion  of  all  the  people,  by  the  state  or  nation,  was  hardly  dreamed 
of  at  that  time.  Its  especial  necessity,  arising  from  the  influence 
of  ignorance  upon  political  affairs,  was  not  then  felt,  because  of 
two  things,  viz. :  the  restrictions  upon  the  ballot  were  such  that 
very  few  men  could  compass  that  privilege  who  were  not  at 
least  able  to  read  and  write.  The  immigration  to  our  shores 
(except  the  pauper  and  penal  immigration  to  some  of  the 
Southern  plantations)  had  chiefly  been  confined  to  religious  mal 
contents,  who  came  to  avoid  persecution,  and  persons  who 
voluntarily  left  their  homes  to  seek  advantage  from  settlement 
in  unbroken  wilds.  This  very  fact  stamps  them  as  among  the 
most  enterprising,  far-seeing,  and  determined  of  their  respective 
classes.  They  were  really  picked  men.  The  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  never  had  a  better  illustration  than  in 
the  settlement  of  the  American  colonies.  This  was  the  main 
reason  why  our  early  settlers,  coming  as  they  did  chiefly 
from  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  England,  developed  so 
suddenly  a  capacity  for  self-government,  invented  new  govern 
mental  forms,  and  adapted  themselves  to  untried  conditions  with 
such  astonishing  ease.  They  neither  understood  the  danger 
resulting  from  ignorance,  however,  nor  the  proportions  to  which 
it  would  grow  in  our  land.  They  were  too  busy  securing  rights 
against  the  power  of  king  and  lords  to  fear  any  evil  to  come  from 
the  masses.  It  was  one  of  those  things  which  the  Constitution  is 
silent  in  regard  to,  simply  because  its  authors  had  no  prevision 
of  the  subject-matter.  It  is,  however,  one  of  that  numerous  class 
of  questions  which  the  inherent  necessities  of  national  existence 
have,  from  time  to  time,  forced  upon  our  attention.  The  depart 
ment  of  agriculture,  the  coast  survey,  scientific  and  exploring 
expeditions,  the  signal  service,  the  military  and  naval  academies 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  many  other  branches  of 
administrative  work,  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  written 
Constitution.  There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  they  are  not 
within  a  strict  construction  of  that  instrument.  They  cannot 
be  embraced  by  any  construction  of  its  words,  because  they 
were  not  within  the  range  of  its  authors'  thoughts,  and  could 
not  have  been  within  the  intendment  of  their  language.  Of 
these  extensions  of  the  governmental  powers  beyond  the  pur 
view  of  the  written  Constitution,  by  far  the  greater  portion  have 
been  accepted  and  concurred  in  without  controversy.  Their 
need  was  so  apparent,  and  the  logic  of  their  existence  so  irresist- 
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ible,  that  they  have  been  deemed  only  necessary  corollaries  of 
other  unquestioned  powers. 

The  incidents  of  national  power— those  things  which  are  essen 
tial  to  its  existence,  development,  and  perpetuity — have  always 
been  held  to  be  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  our  national  government.  Out  of  our 
Constitution  has  grown  a  nation,  and  out  of  the  needs  of  that 
nation,  following  the  English  precedent,  has  grown  the  doctrine 
of  intendment,  by  which  our  Constitution  is  kept  as  flexible,  as 
capacious  and  receptive  as  the  unwritten  constitution  of  Great 
Britain.  The  positive  authorizations  and  inhibitions  of  the 
written  instrument  are,  of  course,  in  no  case  to  be  disregarded  5 
hut  the  silences  which  lie  between  have  been  peopled  with  inci 
dental  powers  until  the  fabric  of  a  compact  and  harmonious 
nationality  bids  fair  to  rise  by  natural  and  healthy  growth  out 
of  the  imperfect  federation  which  our  fathers  adopted. 

The  power  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people,  to  secure 
the  intelligence  of  its  electors  and  thereby  prevent  its  own  dis 
integration  and  destruction,  is  one  of  these  incidents  of  national 
existence.  The  right  of  self-preservation  and  defense  is  as  much 
an  essential  of  national  as  of  individual  life.  The  power  to  provide 
for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  ballotorial  power  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  elective  government.  If  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  the 
ballot,  the  ballot-box  must  be  kept  open,  free,  and  the  power  to  be 
exercised  through  it  must  be  the  power  of  intelligence.  The 
rule  of  the  ballot  implies  supervision ;  and  the  power  to  make  all 
participants  in  our  governmental  control,  implies  the  right  to 
make  them  fit  to  do  so.  Manhood  suffrage,  equality  of  right,  pre 
supposes,  in  the  power  conferring  such  equality,  the  power  and 
the  right  to  render  the  recipient  capable  of  its  intelligent  exercise. 
The  safety  of  the  republic  is  the  highest  law,  and  the  most 
evident  condition  of  its  safety  is,  that  those  who  rule  shall  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  what  they  desire  to  do,  and  when 
they  are  doing  it.  The  illiterate  man  who  holds  a  ballot  is  like 
the  blind  man  who  wields  a  sword — he  knows  not  whether  he 
wounds  friend  or  foe. 

The  ballot-box,  controlled  by  ignorance,  is  as  much  an  instru 
ment  of  chance  as  a  dice-box.  The  illiterate  has,  in  the  first 
place,  but  a  limited  means  of  learning  how  he  ought  to  vote,  and 
no  means  at  all  of  making  sure  that  he  has  voted  as  he  wishes. 
He  is  the  ready  victim  of  fraud.  He  invites  deception,  and 
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furnishes  food  to  the  demagogue.  He  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  traitor  or  usurper,  because  he  constitutes  the  following  which 
makes  treason  dangerous.  The  ignorant  voter  swells  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  that  follows  at  the  heels  of  the  cor 
rupt  politician.  Education  does  not  make  men  honest,  but  it 
enables  them  to  detect  fraud.  It  is  a  safeguard,  because  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  honest,  and  if  intelligent  enough  to  distinguish 
the  right,  will  follow  it.  The  power  to  educate  its  own  voters 
then,  is,  and  must  be,  inherent  in  any  republic,  because  it  is 
only  an  incident  of  the  right  of  national  defense. 

The  nation's  right  of  self-defense,  the  implied  power  to  main 
tain  itself,  was  not  exhausted  by  the  struggle  to  put  down  rebellion. 
It  equally  exists  as  to  any  impending  evil.  The  national  board  of 
health,  and  the  proposed  action  in  regard  to  the  cattle  plague, 
are  recent  instances  in  which  the  public  mind  has  approved  the 
exercise  of  such  power.  Is  the  nation  to  hold  its  hand,  permit 
disease  to  ravage  a  portion  of  the  land  and  threaten  all  the  rest, 
simply  because  the  boundary  of  a  State  must  be  crossed  to  pro 
vide  a  remedy?  The  peril  from  ignorance  is  of  precisely  the  same 
character.  Fortunately  it  is  not,  as  a  fact,  contagious,  but  under 
our  system  of  government  its  evils  are  by  no  means  bounded  by 
the  State,  or  district,  in  which  it  prevails.  When  it  furnishes  the 
votes  which  elect  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  by  fraud  or  intimidation  permits  a  member  to  be  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  a  minority  in  Mississippi,  the  conduct  of 
those  representatives  bears  with  equal  weight,  for  good  or  ill,  on 
every  citizen  in  every  district  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
blind  man  cut  only  himself  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  play 
with  the  sword ;  but  when  fifty  millions  more  are  wounded 
every  time  he  smites  himself,  it  is  not  only  permissible  for  them 
to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection,  but  incumbent  upon 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  because  aggregated  ignorance  has  become 
dangerous  to  the  continuance  and  development  of  the  nation, 
inimical  to  our  form  of  government  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based,  that  the  nation  has  the  right  to  begin  and  carry  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  it.  It  is  not  the  Constitution, 
but  the  law  of  national  existence  that  flows  from  the  Constitution, 
which  gives  us  this  right.  A  nation  has  not  only  the  inherent 
right  to  exist,  to  guard  and  protect  its  present,  but  also 
to  secure  its  future  and  perpetuate  its  life.  That  right  our 
nation  is  not  only  entitled  to  exercise,  but  it  has  reached  a 
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point  where  further  to  omit  to  do  so  would  be  hazardous  and 
criminal. 

While,  if  it  became  necessary,  the  nation  might  lawfully 
stamp  out  ignorance  as  it  did  secession,  yet  it  becomes  incumbent 
on  the  statesman  to  adopt  that  method  which  promises  to  secure 
the  result  aimed  at  with  the  least  interference  with  the  estab 
lished  harmony  of  our  complex  system  of  government.  There 
are  three  possible  methods  of  national  education : 

1.  The  assumption  by  the  general  government  of  the  duty  of 
educating  its  own  citizens,  without  reference  to  the  State  organi 
zations. 

2.  The  distribution  of  a  national  fund  to  the  various  State 
organizations,  to  be  by  them  applied  and  controlled,  without 
supervision  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern 
ment.  • 

3.  The  appropriation  of  a  fund  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in 
the  different  States,  to  be  administered  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  national  government. 

The  first  of  these  needs  no  consideration,  because,  as  has  just 
been  remarked,  it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  all  other  plans 
have  failed.  Neither  public  sentiment  nor  the  imminency  of  the 
peril  is  such  as  to  justify  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  system 
of  coordination  which  has  existed  hitherto  between  our  State 
and  national  governments. 

The  second,  that  of  placing  funds  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  States  for  educational  purposes,  which  is  the  basis 
idea  of  the  bills  now  pending  before  Congress,  is  open  to  the 
following  serious  objections : 

1.  The  experience  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  such  bequests  is 
not  encouraging.     The  results  have  not  generally  been  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  munificence  of  the  gifts. 

2.  Such  a  fund  is  especially  liable  to  misappropriation.    It 
goes  into  the  absolute  control  of  the  various  State  legislatures, 
and  being  a  fund  not  raised  by  immediate  taxation  of  their 
own  constituents,  they  are  naturally  held  to  a  less  rigid  account 
ability  for  its  expenditure.     "Easy  come,  easy  go"  is  especially 
true  of  such  funds.    It  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  its 
investment  or  application  would  soon  become  a  party  question 
in  every  State,  and  the  result  would  be  a  minimum  of  progress 
at  a  maximum  of  cost. 

3.  Such  a  fund  is  liable  to  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
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purpose  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  or  a  sect.  Instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  illiteracy,  it  may  be  frittered  away  in 
costly  scientific  experiment,  or  the  support  of  higher  education 
for  a  few,  which,  while  good  enough  in  itself,  does  not  materially 
affect  the  specific  evil  sought  to  be  remedied.  The  bill  now 
pending  before  Congress  has  not  avoided  this  evil.  One-third 
of  the  fund  it  appropriates  is  to  go  to  the  support  of  colleges. 
Illiteracy  is  the  present  danger.  When  that  is  cured,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  about  polishing  diamonds.  The  Louis 
ville  "Journal "is  entirely  right  when  it  says,  "Let  the  whole 
proceeds  go  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  no  schools  of  higher 
education."  The  nation  is  interested  in  curing  the  illiteracy  of 
all  classes  and  both  races.  A  fund  given  in  bulk  to  the  author 
ities  of  a  State  can  no  longer  be  controlled  by  the  general 
government,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  one  race  or 
class,  without  remedy.  The  fund  distributed  to  the  States  many 
years  ago  was,  in  not  a  few  cases,  invested  in  Confederate  bonds 
and  used  to  destroy  the  giver. 

4.  Instead  of  being  an  incentive  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  it  is  a  bid  for  carelessness  and  sloth. 
Instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  supplement  the  nation's  bounty 
with  their  own  best  endeavors,  the  tax-payers  of  the  State 
would  be  apt  to  clamor  for  a  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for 
schools  on  account  of  this  donation,  and  demagogues  would  soon 
seek  for  votes  by  promising  such  relief,  thus  corrupting  their  con 
stituents  by  means  of  the  national  funds,  and  destroying  that 
public  sentiment  which  must  underlie  every  successful  system 
of  public  instruction. 

THE  REMEDY. 

WE  come,  then,  to  consider  the  third  method,  and  meet  at 
once  the  inquiry :  "  Can  the  general  government  administer  a 
fund  in  aid  of  public  education  in  the  various  States  without 
assuming  the  control  of  the  public  schools  thereof  ?" 

We  believe  it  can,  by  means  of  any  system  which  shall  con 
tain  the  following  elements : 

1.  The  raising  of  a  sufficient  national  fund  for  educational 
purposes. 

2.  The  distribution  of  this  fund  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 

3.  The  payment  of  the  fund  directly  to  the  officers  or  teachers 
of  schools  in  towns  or  districts,  according  to  the  number  of 
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illiterates  therein,  and  on  proof  that  schools,  free  to  all  within 
school  age,  have  actually  been  kept  in  operation  therein  for  a 
certain  specified  portion  of  the  year. 

4.  A  thorough  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
schools  thus  assisted,  and  full  and  accurate  reports  of  all  matters 
necessary  to  direct  future  legislation  on  the  subject. 

5.  Provision  that  the  fund  not  applied  in  any  particular  dis 
trict  for  any  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  general  fund  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

6.  The  sum  allowed  ought,  in  no  case,  to  be  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  school 
during  the  specified  time;  the  balance  being  required  to  be 
provided  either  by  State  taxation  or  private  subscription. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  method  of  raising  this 
fund,  nor  the  amount  required,  further  than  to  express  the  belief 
that  it  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the  national  budget,  and  be 
provided  in  like  manner  with  other  current  expenses.  We  should 
not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  a  sinking-fund,  nor  seek  to  sneak 
out  of  responsibility  by  giving  the  income  of  a  fancifully  invested 
sum,  the  existence  of  which  may  depend  on  some  doubtful  con 
tingency.  It  should  be  an  honest  fund,  not  raised  by  indirection 
nor  appropriated  by  stealth.  Its  distribution,  on  the  basis  of 
illiteracy,  is  an  idea  already  incorporated  in  at  least  two  bills 
now  before  Congress,  and  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Commis 
sioner  Eaton  for  several  years.  It  has  the  merit  of  putting 
the  plaster  directly  on  the  sore. 

The  result  of  this  would  be  to  apply  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  fund  to  primary  education  at  the  South,  so  long  as  the 
present  ratio  of  illiteracy  existed  there.  This  is  not  only  good 
policy,  but  the  highest  justice.  Slavery  was  the  parent  of  igno 
rance,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  but  also  of  the  white 
race.  Through  national  encouragement  it  grew,  and  the  amount 
invested  in  it  yearly  increased  until  the  war  began.  The  result 
of  the  war  not  only  deprived  the  South  of  the  proceeds  of  pre 
vious  economy  by  destroying  the  capital  thus  invested,  but  also,  by 
making  the  freedman  a  citizen,  imposed  on  some  one  the  task  and 
burden  of  his  instruction.  It  is  an  enormous  undertaking  for 
either  the  State  or  the  nation.  For  those  States,  it  is  quite  an 
impossible  one.  They  could,  by  the  utmost  reasonable  exertion, 
hardly  bring  their  population  to  the  level  of  our  present  Northern 
intelligence  in  a  hundred  years.  During  th#t  time,  the  nation 
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would  be  constantly  imperiled  by  this  mass  of  ignorance. 
Not  only  is  it  an  almost  impossible  task  for  them,  but  it 
is  one  which  they  ought  not  in  justice  to  be  asked  to  perform 
alone.  Not  only  did  the  nation,  by  its  laws  and  institutions, 
encourage  slavery,  but  it  shared  in  its  profits  and  reaped  advan 
tage  from  the  prosperity  which  it  helped  to  bring.  The  merchants 
of  the  North  shared  the  profits  of  every  pound  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
or  sugar  which  the  Southern  planter  raised.  The  Northern 
manufacturer  had  the  advantage  of  this  great  market  close  at 
hand,  and  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  tariff  which 
made  every  planter  of  the  South  pay  tribute  to  him  on  almost 
every  article  he  purchased.  The  advantages  of  slavery  were, 
therefore,  shared  by  North  and  South  alike,  and  in  a  pretty 
nearly  equal  degree.  The  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  losses  conse 
quent  upon  emancipation,  fell  mainly  upon  the  South.  It  is  true 
that  great  losses  were  sustained  by  the  North.  The  industries 
of  the  North  so  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  South,  and  its 
aggregated  wealth  is  so  much  more,  that  the  burden  of  public 
debt  falls  chiefly  upon  it.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  just  that 
the  South  should  be  compelled  to  bear  alone  the  burden  of 
curing  the  evils  which  the  nation  fostered  and  grew  fat  upon. 
If  slavery  was  an  evil,  the  nation  should  bear  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  its  cure.  If  it  be  regarded  only  as  a  productive  institution, 
»the  North  should  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  its  transformation 
into  self -directing  labor,  and  a  co-equal  political  element,  because 
it  shared  in  the  profits  of  its  enslavement.  There  is  still  another 
view  of  this  matter.  Although  emancipation  was  a  necessary 
resultant  of  the  war  of  rebellion,  and  enfranchisement  an  una 
voidable  corollary  of  emancipation,  yet,  as  political  facts, 
both  were  of  Northern  origin,  and  enforced  by  Northern  or 
national  power.  The  voice  of  the  South — excluding  the  colored 
man's  vote — has  never  ratified  either  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
or  the  enfranchisement  of  the  freedman.  By  national  authority 
they  were  made  constituent  elements,  not  only  of  the  nation  itself, 
but  of  the  subordinate  commonwealths  in  which  they  dwelt.  The 
reconstruction  acts  were  in  effect  as  compulsory  as  if  they  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  commander-in-chief ,  with  force  of  arms. 
The  fact  that  we  empowered  the  colored  man  to  do  by  his 
ballot  the  will  of  the  nation,  does  not  deprive  those  acts  of  their 
compulsory  character,  so  far  as  the  former  constituent  elements 
of  statal-power  in  the  Southern  States  were  concerned.  Their 
VOL.  cxxxii. — NO.  291.  11 
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result  was  to  render  necessary  the  education  of  the  illiterate  vot 
ers  of  the  South,  in  order  to  prevent  misgovernment  or  usur 
pation.  Sooner  or  later,  every  man  in  those  States  will  see 
that  their  only  hope  lies  in  the  intelligence  of  their  voters. 
Thus  to  compel  those  States  to  assume  a  vast  expenditure  is  a  fla 
grant  instance  of  taxation  without  representation.  It  is  what  the 
Irishman,  during  the  war,  defined  a  draft  to  be, — "  a  nate  way  of 
compelling  a  poor  fellow  to  volunteer."  Equity  and  good  con 
science,  as  well  as  the  public  safety,  demand  that  the  nation 
should  assume  a  fair  share  of  this  burden. 

The  third  proposition  is  intended  to  afford  a  simple  and  effect 
ive  method  of  securing  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  very 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  the  most  important 
element  of  the  plan  proposed.  Instead  of  giving  the  fund  in 
gross  into  the  hands  of  the  States  and  making  them  its  almoner, 
the  nation  itself  takes  care  that  its  purpose  is  fulfilled.  It  secures 
its  bounty  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  States.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  fund,  and  has  there 
shown  itself  well  calculated  both  to  secure  immunity  from  impo 
sition  and  also  to  awaken  public  interest  and  cooperation  in  educa 
tional  work.  By  this  wise  method  of  administration,  the  trustees 
have  doubled,  and  perhaps  trebled,  the  value  of  Peabody's  munifi 
cent  benefaction.  Giving  to  no  school  enough  to  wholly  sustain 
it  5  requiring  it  to  be  kept  open  a  certain  number  of  months  in  every 
school  year ;  to  have  a  certain  minimum  of  enrolled  pupils  and  a 
certain  average  attendance  during  that  time,  and,  above  all,  paying 
only  when  its  work  has  been  done,  the  Peabody  fund  has  done 
more  good  by  inducing  others  to  give,  than  by  the  funds  actually 
distributed.  Its  working  has  been  altogether  harmonious,  both 
with  State  systems  and  free  schools  maintained  by  private  sub 
scription.  The  same  system  adopted  by  the  nation  would  have  a 
like  effect.  If  the  authorities  of  a  State  should  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  nation,  the  people  of  the  separate  districts  of  such  State 
might  still  share  its  benefits  by  a  little  individual  exertion. 
It  would  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  provision, 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  illiterates  in  any  specified  territory 
of  each  race,  apportion  the  fund  thereto,  and  before  giving 
money  to  any  school  within  that  town  or  district,  to  require  proof 
either  that  it  was  open  to  all  races,  or,  in  States  where  public 
opinion  does  not  allow  of  mixed  schools,  that  like  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  other  race  by  other  schools  in  such  district. 
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Of  course,  the  details  of  this  would  require  careful  elaboration. 
No  man  could  to-day  draw  a  bill  sufficiently  broad  and  elas 
tic  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  such  a  system.  Only  care,  experi 
ence,  and  the  most  extended  study  of  the  data  furnished  by  full 
and  careful  reports  could  enable  one  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

From  this  very  fact  arises  the  necessity  of  the  fourth  propo 
sition.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  proposed  has 
steered  clear  of  debatable  ground.  It  cannot  well  be  denied 
that  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  appropriate  funds  for  school 
purposes,  since  it  has  not  unfrequently  done  so.  It  will  hardly 
be  questioned  that  it  may  distribute  that  fund  itself,  and  not 
through  the  agency  of  the  State  governments,  provided  the  plan 
adopted  is  not  intended  to  favor  one  State  more  than  another. 
In  connection  with  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
purpose  and  object  of  this  work  is  neither  to  benefit  nor  favor 
any  State  nor  section.  Its  object  is  not  even  to  favor  the 
recipients  of  its  bounty.  Its  sole  intent  is  to  protect  the 
nation  from  an  insidious  and  deadly  peril.  In  this  result  every 
State,  and  every  individual  in  every  State,  has  an  equal  and  direct 
interest.  As  it  is  intended,  however,  to  act  in  harmony  with 
State  systems  of  public  instruction,  to  assist,  promote,  and  develop 
primary  schools,  which  are,  in  part  or  in  whole,  supported  by 
taxation  under  State  laws,  controlled  by  State  officials,  and  man 
aged  by  State  authority,  it  may  be  urged  at  once  that  the  States 
will  not  submit  to  national  supervision  or  inspection  of  such 
schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  govern 
ment  shall  exercise  any  control  over  such  schools,  but  only  to 
provide  that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  fund,  the  school  shall  have  been  open  to  the 
thorough  inspection  and  supervision  of  an  authorized  represent 
ative  of  the  general  government,  who  shall  report  upon  its 
methods,  grade,  and  character.  It  is  not  proposed  that  he  shall 
have  any  authority,  but  merely  be  the  eyes  through  which  the 
Congress  shall  watch  over  its  own  work,  and  guide  itself  in  the 
future  exercise  of  its  power.  These  inspectors  are  to  be  merely 
gatherers  of  data,  acting  under  prescribed  forms.  Nothing  need 
be  said  about  their  method  of  appointment  or  compensation. 
It  is  not  intended  that  there  should  be  a  numerous  force  of 
paid  inspectors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  good  men 
and  women  can  be  found  in  every  township  in  the  land  who 
will  willingly  give  the  little  time  required  to  visit  the  schools 
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in  their  district,  and  furnish  the  reports  required,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  benefits  of  the  system  and  promoting  the  cause  of 
education.  They  should  be  appointed  without  regard  to  party 
or  sex.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  partisan  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Each  race 
should  be  allowed  at  least  a  representation  in  the  supervision  of 
its  own  schools,  if  desired. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  serious  opposition  could  be  made 
to  such  a  system  of  inspection.  If  it  is,  the  issue  ought  to  be 
made  up  at  once.  In  no  State  could  a  party  standing  on  such 
opposition  long  succeed  in  retaining  power.  It  is  in  the  Southern 
States  alone  that  any  opposition  to  such  a  plan  of  national  action 
is  to  be  anticipated.  The  mistaken  ideas  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  "  solid  South,"  in  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  that  sectionr 
naturally  incline  them  to  oppose  anything  looking  toward  gov 
ernmental  action  in  this  respect,  and  many  of  their  leaders  would 
be  bitterly  hostile  to  anything  which  promised  to  secure  the 
enlightenment  of  their  constituents.  Their  power  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses*  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  the  "  solid  South'7  are  the  best  men 
of  the  organization  which  they  control.  They  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  buccaneers,  the  desperadoes,  of  their  own  party ;  the  men  who 
were  bold  enough  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  assume  its  leader 
ship  in  the  days  of  active  kukluxism,  and  head  the  revolutionary 
organizations  which  gave  it  power.  They  are  men  who  gained 
prominence  by  their  boldness  in  directing  movements  which 
touched  the  verge  of  treason,  were  unlawful  and  violent.  There 
were  many  who  sympathized  with  the  purposes  of  such  organiza 
tions  who  did  not  approve  of  their  methods.  Few  cared  to  face 
danger  and  ostracism  to  oppose ;  but  many  tacitly  disapproved. 
These  are  the  really  "best  men"  of  the  "  solid  South."  As  a  rule, 
they  are  not  extravagantly  proud  of  their  present  leaders.  Many 
of  them — and  the  number  is  hourly  increasing — are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  education  of  the  voter  is  the 
only  chance  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  their  section.  These 
would  undoubtedly  give  in  their  adhesion  to  such  a  system. 

The  principle  of  national  supervision,  however,  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  national  aid  to  education,  because : 

1.  It  provides  a  check  upon  fraud,  imposition,  or  misapplica 
tion  of  the  fund. 

2.  It  secures  material  for  future  amendment  of  the  law. 
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3.  It  enables  the  Congress  to  know  just  what  sort  of  instruc 
tion  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  receiving  through  its  bounty. 

This  last  point  is  not  one  to  be  neglected.  It  is  a  very  signifi 
cant  fact,  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  Southern  States  the 
text-books  prescribed  by  the  authorities  openly  and  ably  defend 
the  right  of  secession  j  extol  the  Confederacy  and  its  leaders ; 
assail  the  national  government  and  its  defenders,  and,  in  short, 
tend  directly  to  diminish  the  respect  due  to  the  government,  and 
justify  the  action  of  those  who '  sought  its  disruption.  No  man 
can  read  the  Southern  school  histories  without  being  assured 
that  their  purpose  and  intent  is  to  instill  the  extremest  doctrines 
of  State  sovereignty  and  secession,  both  by  direct  argument,  and 
by  subtle  depreciation  of  the  federal  government  and  its  acts  and 
agencies.  This  is  altogether  natural.  The  "solid  South"  is,  in 
the  main,  the  successor  of  the  rebellious  South,  not  in  its  present 
purpose,  but  in  its  underlying  spirit,  and  largely  in  its  personale. 
To  defend  rebellion  is  to  them  merely  the  instinct  of  self -justifi 
cation.  To  uphold  and  justify  the  leaders  of  secession  without 
assailing  the  government  which  suppressed  rebellion  is  a  logical 
impossibility.  If  Jeff  Davis  is  to  be  glorified  as  a  patriot 
and  a  martyr,  Lincoln  must,  of  necessity,  be  depreciated.  If 
the  rebellion  was  just  and  righteous,  of  course  its  suppression 
was  a  crime.  That  those  who  promoted  and  carried  on  rebellion 
should  desire  to  stand  in  history  as  patriots  and  martyrs  is 
altogether  natural  and  reasonable.  That  they  should  especially 
desire  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  to  the  latest  moment  of 
time,  to  venerate  their  cause  and  glorify  their  efforts  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  That  their  children  should  be  even  more 
devout  believers  in  the  righteousness  of  the  "lost  cause77  than 
their  fathers  ever  were  is  but  a  natural  result.  Hardly  a  man 
of  the  South  has  ever  admitted  that  secession  or  rebellion  was 
wrong.  "  It  was  simply  a  question  of  power,"  said  one  prominent 
Southerner.  "  The  principles  for  which  Lee  fought  and  Jackson 
fell79  are  referred  to  by  another  as  living  facts.  "The  sword  de 
cides  nothing  '7  has  become  a  favorite  apothegm  with  them.  Not 
one  has  expressed  penitence,  or  any  conviction  of  having  adhered 
to  an  unholy  cause,  or  even  admitted  that  if  they  were  placed  in 
like  circumstances  again  they  would  do  otherwise.  Their  words 
to  the  coming  generation  are  not:  "My  son,  take  warning  from 
the  errors  of  thy  father ;  shun  that  false  doctrine  which  led  me 
to  shed  blood  in  an  unworthy  cause  ;  beware  of  any  pitfall  of 
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prejudice  or  dogma  that  may  lead  you  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States."  On  the  contrary,  their 
language  is:  'fOur  cause  was  just;  we  were  entirely  right;  our 
deeds  of  heroism  were  unmatched;  our  escutcheon  was  unstained; 
our  enemies  were  servile  and  degraded,  corrupt  and  inhuman; 
we  were  never  defeated,  but  were  simply  *  overpowered'  by  a 
hireling  and  imported  soldiery;  we  were  right  enough  but  not 
strong  enough ! " 

Considering  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  books 
which  are  prescribed,  even  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  South, 
by  the  State  officials,  are  largely  occupied  in  demonstrating 
to  the  children  of  emancipated  parents  the  righteousness  of  that 
confederacy  whose  corner-stone  was  slavery,  and  the  unholiness 
of  that  government  which  oppressed,  exasperated,  and  finally 
"  overpowered"  the  "  South.77  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  we  can 
not  refrain  from  a  certain  sympathy  with  this  feeling.  When 
we  consider  it  as  a  political  fact,  however,  we  must  lay  aside 
sentiment,  and  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  it  promises  well  for 
the  future  of  the  country  that  one-third  of  its  children  are  being 
taught  to  despise  and  contemn  that  government  to  whose  crown 
ing  effort  the  nation  owes  its  existence. 

No  one  desires  in  any  manner  to  reflect  upon  the  individual 
motives  of  the  Confederate  leaders  or  soldiery.  A  man  may  be 
honestly  and  earnestly  and  patriotically  wrong.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  the  adherents  of  the  Confederacy  were  so.  Indeed, 
we  have  always  clamorously  insisted  that  such  was  the  fact,  and 
have  thrust  our  forgiveness  upon  them  unsought,  by  reason  of 
it.  Such,  however,  has  never  been  their  position.  They  have 
always  stoutly  insisted,  not  only  that  they  were  sincere,  but  that 
they  were  right.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  nation  was  wrong,  and 
if  wrong  then  is  wrong  to-day,  and  always  will  be  wrong  until 
the  principles  of  the  Confederacy  prevail,  and  the  wrong  of  its 
suppression  is  righted.  This  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  from 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  to-day. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  the  extent  and  effect 
of  such  teaching.  It  is  believed  that  general  intelligence  in  this 
age  of  free  thought,  fed  with  the  utterances  of  an  untrammeled 
press,  is  in  itself  a  sure  cure  for  false  dogma,  and  the  writer  con 
fidently  expects  that  such  a  system  of  national  education  will 
soon  modify,  and  eventually  do  away  both  with  such  instruction 
and  the  baser  element  of  the  feeling  from  which  it  springs.  It  is, 
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however,  a  matter  which,  should  not  go  unnoted,  and  the  govern 
ment  should  be  fully  informed  to  what  extent  a  system  designed 
to  secure  its  perpetuity  is  perverted  to  increase  its  peril.  By  no 
means  should  funds  be  given  into  the  hands  of  State  authorities 
to  be  used  in  strengthening  such  a  sentiment. 

The  fifth  of  the  proposed  elements  of  this  system  is  merely 
designed  to  prevent  any  district  from  allowing  its  proportion  of 
the  fund  to  accumulate,  until  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  school 
for  the  prescribed  period  in  one  year,  and  then  drawing  and 
using  it,  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  own  people  to 
supplement  and  enhance  its  benefits ;  and  the  sixth  is  intended 
to  make  the  law  a  constant  incentive  to  local  efforts  to  promote 
general  primary  education. 

The  probable  results  of  such  a  system  are  almost  too  vast  for 
estimate.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  hardly  matters  of  con 
jecture.  Among  these  are : 

1.  It  would  rapidly  reduce  the  number  of  men  who  do  not 
know  where  to  register,  where  to  vote,  for  whom  they  are  voting, 
what  are  their  rights,  or  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure  them. 

2.  It  would  rapidly  increase  the  number  of  men  who  would 
know  how  they  were  voting,  be  able  to  see  to  it  that  their  votes 
were  counted,  and  whose  knowledge  would  enable  them  intel 
ligently  to  determine  their  duty. 

3.  It  would  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  "  exodus "  by  enabling 
the  laborer  to  guard  himself  from  fraud  by  the  terms  of  his  con 
tract,  and  by  securing  its  honest  and  intelligent  enforcement. 

4.  It  would  offer  a  new  issue  which  would  enable  men  who 
are  not  proud  of  fraud,  and  are  ashamed  of  violence,  to  withhold 
their  support  from  the  "solid  South,"  at  least  upon  national 
questions. 

5.  It  would  afford  opportunity  for  re-organizing  the  Republican 
party  of  the  South,  and  do  away  with  "  rings"  designed  simply  to 
gather  crumbs  of  patronage,  and  not  inclined  to  court  accessions 
of  such  talent  and  character  as1  might  interfere  with  the  distri 
bution  of  the  crumbs.    "While  it  is,  in  no  true  sense,  what  the 
pending  "  Burnside  Bill"  has  been  termed — "  a  gift  from  the  more 
educated  to  the  illiterate  States,"  but  a  measure  of  self -protection 
and  justice  merely,  it  is  still  far  preferable,  as  a  measure  of  wise 
conciliation,  to  that  extensive  scheme  of  internal  improvement 
at  the  South,  which  consists  chiefly  in  finding  channels  for  the 
waters  of  the  West,  and  water  for  the  channels  of  the  East. 
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6.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  sentiment  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights  is  grounded.     The  Southern  man  has 
heretofore  regarded  the  nation  as  a  vague  penumbra,  foreign, 
and  usually  hostile  to  the  State,  which  is  the  object  of  his  most 
profound  adoration.     His  universal  excuse  for  rebellion  is:    "I 
would  go  with  my  State  against  anything  outside  of  it."    This 
plan  of  State  aid  to  education  presents  the  national  government 
to  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  constantly  and  persistently,  and  in  an 
entirely  beneficent  light.    They  will  learn  to  regard  it,  not  as  a 
thing  "  outside "  of  the  State,  but  inside  of,  above,  and  around, 
pervading,  sustaining,  and  vivifying  the  State. 

7.  By  raising  the  grade  of  intelligence  among  the  working 
population  of  the  South,  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  'growth  of 
manufactures,  and  so  unify  the  interests  and  development  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  nation. 

Other  effects  of  perhaps  even  greater  significance  will  occur 
to  the  mind  which  carefully  considers  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
system.  There  remains  only  to  discuss  the  cost.  In  regard  to 
this  it  need  but  be  said  that  no  money  can  compensate  for  the 
perils  which  every  quadrenniate  brings,  by  reason  of  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  which  hangs  over  the  Southern  portion  of  the  republic. 

So  far  as  the  foregoing  pages  are  occupied  with  matters 
of  method,  they  are  of  course  only  tentative :  other  and  better 
plans  may  be  devised,  or  these  greatly  improved ;  but  so  far  as 
they  pertain  to  the  developments  of  the  present  and  the  past,  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  rather  than  the  details,  they  are  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  study,  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
observation,  and  the  most  profound  conviction. 

To  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  count  the  cost,  there  comes 
an  imperative  demand  to  estimate  also  the  danger,  to  consider 
whether  the  present  evil  shows  any  hopeful  signs  of  amendment ; 
whether  by  any  other  means  the  republic  is  likely  to  be  preserved; 
whether  the  results,  even  aside  from  all  political  considerations, 
will  not  fully  repay  the  expenditure ;  whether  justice  does  not 
especially  demand  that  the  nation  should  educate  the  freedman 
it  has  emancipated ;  and  finally,  whether  the  noble  sentiment  of 
Peabody,  that  "education  is  a  debt  which  the  present  owes  to 
future  generations,'7  does  not  include  within  its  scope  the  nation, 
as  well  as  its  components,  the  State  and  the  individual. 

ALBION  W.  TOURGEE. 


DID  SHAKESPEARE  WRITE  BACON'S  WORKS? 


THE  greatest  of  English  poets  is  Shakespeare.  The  greatest 
prose  writer  in  English  literature  is  probably  Lord  Bacon.  Each 
of  these  writers,  alone,  is  a  marvel  of  intellectual  grandeur.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  how  one  man,  in  a  few  years,  could  have 
written  all  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare, — thirty-six  dramas, 
each  a  work  of  genius  such  as  the  world  will  never  let  die.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  from  one  mind  could  proceed  the  tender  charm  of 
such  poems  as  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  As  You  Like  It,"  or  "  The 
Winter's  Tale  » ;  the  wild  romance  of  "  The  Tempest,"  or  of  "  The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  the  awful  tragedies  of  "Lear," 
"  Macbeth,"  and  "  Othello  " ;  the  profound  philosophy  of  "  Ham 
let  " ;  the  perfect  fun  of  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor" ;  and  the  reproductions  of  Roman  and  English  his 
tory.  It  is  another  marvel  that  a  man  like  Lord  Bacon,  immersed 
nearly  all  his  life  in  business,  a  successful  lawyer,  an  ambitious 
statesman,  a  courtier  cultivating  the  society  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  favorites  of  the  sovereign,  should  also  be  the  founder  of  a 
new  system  of  philosophy,  which  has  been  the  source  of  many 
inventions  and  new  sciences  down  to  the  present  day;  should 
have  critically  surveyed  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge,  and 
become  a  master  of  English  literary  style.  Each  of  these  phe 
nomena  is  a  marvel ;  but  put  them  together,  and  assume  that  one 
man  did  it  all,  and  you  have,  not  a  marvel,  but  a  miracle.  Yet, 
this  is  the  result  which  the  monistic  tendency  of  modern  thought 
has  reached.  Several  critics  of  our  time  have  attempted  to  show 
that  Lord  Bacon,  besides  writing  all  the  works  usually  attributed 
to  him,  was  also  the  author  of  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
poems. 

This  theory  was  first  publicly  maintained  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon 
in  1857.  It  had  been,  before,  in  1856,  asserted  by  an  English 
man,  William  Henry  Smith,  but  only  in  a  thin  volume  printed 
for  private  circulation.  This  book  made  a  distinguished  convert 
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in  the  person  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  openly  declared  his  con 
viction  that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Two 
papers  by  Appleton  Morgan,  written  in  the  same  sense,  appeared 
last  year  in  "Appleton's  Journal."  But  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
masterly  work  in  support  of  this  attempt  to  dethrone  Shakes 
peare,  and  to  give  his  seat  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus  to  Lord 
Bacon,  is  the  book  by  Judge  Holmes,  published  in  1866.  He  has 
shown  much  ability,  and  brought  forward  every  argument  which 
has  any  plausibility  connected  with  it. 

Judge  Holmes  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  admit  the  extreme 
antecedent  improbability  of  his  position.  Certainly  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  such  immortal  works  should 
have  been  willing,  for  any  reason,  permanently  to  conceal  his 
authorship  j  or,  if  he  could  hide  that  fact,  been  willing  to  give 
the  authorship  to  another  j  or,  if  willing,  should  have  been  able 
so  effectually  to  conceal  the  substitution  as  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind  down  to  the  days  of  Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Judge 
Holmes. 

What,  then,  are  the  arguments  used  by  Judge  Holmes  ?  The 
proofs  he  adduces  are  mainly  these :  (1st)  That  there  are  many 
coincidences  and  parallelisms  of  thought  and  expression  between 
the  works  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  j  (2d)  that  there  is  an  amount 
of  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  plays,  which  Lord  Bacon 
possessed,  but  which  Shakespeare  could  hardly  have  had. 
Besides  these  principal  proofs,  there  are  many  other  reasons 
given  which  are  of  inferior  weight — a  phrase  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
Tobie  Matthew ;  another  sentence  of  Bacon  himself,  which  might 
be  possibly  taken  as  an  admission  that  he  was  the  author  of 
"Richard  II.";  the  fact  that  some  plays  which  Shakespeare 
certainly  did  not-write  were  first  published  with  his  name  or  his 
initials.  But  his  chief  argument  is  that  Shakespeare  had  neither 
the  learning  nor  the  time  to  write  the  plays,  both  of  which  Lord 
Bacon  possessed,'  and  that  there  are  curious  coincidences  between 
the  plays  and  the  prose  works. 

These  arguments  have  all  been  answered,  and  the  world  still 
believes  in  Shakespeare  as  before.  But  I  have  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  show  how  easily  another  argument  could  be 
made  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind — how  easily  all  these  proofs 
might  be  reversed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  one  man  was  the  author  of  the  plays  and  the  philoso 
phy,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  works 
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of  Bacon  than  that  Bacon  wrote  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  For 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Bacon  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philoso 
pher;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet.  This,  no  doubt,  assumes  that 
Shakespeare  actually  wrote  the  plays  ;  but  this  we  have  a  right 
to  assume,  in  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  in  order  to  stand  on 
an  equal  ground  with  our  opponents. 

The  Bacon  vs.  Shakespeare  argument  runs  thus :  "  Assuming 
that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  works  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  also  wrote  the  plays  and  poems 
commonly  attributed  to  Shakespeare." 

The  counter  argument  would  then  be :  "  Assuming  that  Shakes 
peare  wrote  the  plays  and  poems  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  also  wrote  the  works  commonly 
attributed  to  Bacon." 

This  is  clearly  the  fair  basis  of  the  discussion.  What  is 
assumed  on  the  one  side  on  behalf  of  Bacon  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  on  the  other  on  behalf  of  Shakespeare.  But  before  pro 
ceeding  on  this  basis,  I  must  reply  to  the  only  argument  of  Judge 
Holmes  which  has  much  apparent  weight.  He  contends  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Shakespeare,  with  the  opportunities  he 
possessed,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  we  find  in  the  plays. 
Genius,  however  great,  cannot  give  the  knowledge  of  medical  and 
legal  terms,  nor  of  the  ancient  languages.  Now,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  plays  afford  evidence  of  a  great  knowledge  of  law  and 
medicine ;  and  of  works  in  Latin  and  Grreek,  French  and  Italian. 
How  could  such  information  have  been  obtained  by  a  boy  who 
had  no  advantages  of  study  except  at  a  country  grammar-school, 
which  he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  went  to  London  at 
twenty-three  and  became  an  actor,  and  who  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  actor,  theatrical  proprietor,  and  man  of  business  ? 

This  objection  presents  difficulties  to  us,  and  for  our  time, 
when  boys  sometimes  spend  years  in  the  study  of  Latin  grammar. 
We  cannot  understand  the  rapidity  with  which  all  sorts  of 
knowledge  were  imbibed  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Then 
every  one  studied  everything.  Then  Greek  and  Latin  books 
were  read  by  prince  and  peasant,  by  queens  and  generals.  Then 
all  sciences  and  arts  were  learned  by  men  and  women,  by  young 
and  old.  Thus  speaks  Robert  Burton — who  was  forty  years  old 
when  Shakespeare  died:  "What  a  world  of  books  offers  itself, 
in  all  subjects,  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and 
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capacity  of  the  reader !  In  arithmetic,  geometry,  perspective, 
opticks,  astronomy,  architecture;  sculptura,  pictura,  of  which  so 
many  and  elaborate  treatises  have  lately  been  written ;  in 
mechanics  and  their  mysteries,  military  matters,  navigation, 
riding  of  horses,  fencing7  swimming,  gardening,  planting,  great 
tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  faulconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling; 
with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports  and  games.  .  .  .  What  vast 
tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure, 
practice.  .  .  .  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  in  which  these  books  were  written :  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabick,  and  the  like."  This  was  the  fashion  of 
that  day,  to  study  all  languages,  all  subjects,  all  authors.  A 
mind  like  that  of  Shakespeare  could  not  have  failed  to  share  this 
universal  desire  for  knowledge.  After  leaving  the  grammar- 
school,  he  had  nine  years  for  such  studies  before  he  went  to  Lon 
don.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  write  plays,  he  had  new  motives  for 
study $  for  the  subjects  of  the  drama  in  vogue  were  often  taken 
from  classic  story. 

But  Shakespeare  enjoyed  another  source  of  gaining  knowledge 
besides  the  study  of  books.  When  he  reached  London,  five  or 
six  play-houses  were  in  full  activity,  and  new  plays  were  pro 
duced  every  year  in  vast  numbers.  New  plays  were  then  in 
constant  demand,  just  as  the  new  novel  and  new  daily  or  weekly 
paper  are  called  for  now.  The  drama  was  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  time.  Dramatic  authors  wrote  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
borrowing  their  subjects  from  plays  already  on  the  stage,  and 
from  classic  or  recent  history.  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lyly,  Peele,  Kyd, 
Lodge,  Nash,  Chettle,  Munday,  Wilson,  were  all  dramatic  writers 
before  Shakespeare.  Philip  Henslowe,  a  manager  or  proprietor 
of  the  theaters,  bought  two  hundred  and  seventy  plays  in  about 
ten  years.  Thomas  Heywood  wrote  a  part  or  the  whole  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  plays  during  his  dramatic  career.  Each 
acted  play  furnished  material  for  some  other.  They  were  the 
property  of  the  play-houses,  not  of  the  writers.  One  writer 
after  another  has  accused  Shakespeare  of  indifference  to  his 
reputation,  because  he  did  not  publish  a  complete  and  revised 
edition  of  his  works  during  his  life.  How  could  he  do  this,  since 
they  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  theater  ?  Yet  every  writer 
was  at  full  liberty  to  make  use  of  all  he  could  remember  of 
other  plays,  as  he  saw  them  acted  j  and  Shakespeare  was  not 
slow  to  use  this  opportunity.  No  doubt  he  gained  knowledge  in 
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this  way,  which  he  afterward  employed  much  better  than  the 
authors  from  whom  he  took  it. 

The  first  plays  printed  under  Shakespeare's  name  did  not 
appear  till  he  had  been  connected  with  the  stage  eleven  years. 
This  gives  time  enough  for  him  to  have  acquired  all  the  knowl 
edge  to  be  found  in  his  books.  That  he  had  read  Latin  and 
Greek  books  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson;  though  that  great 
scholar  undervalued,  as  was  natural,  Shakespeare's  attainments 
in  those  languages. 

But  Ben  Jonson  himself  furnishes  the  best  reply  to  those 
who  think  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  gained  much  knowl 
edge  of  science  or  literature  because  he  did  not  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  What  opportunities  had  Ben  Jonson?  A  brick 
layer  by  trade,  called  back  immediately  from  his  studies  to  use 
the  trowel ;  then  running  away  and  enlisting  as  a  common 
soldier  j  fighting  in  the  Low  Countries ;  coming  home  at  nine 
teen,  and  going  on  the  stage ;  sent  to  prison  for  fighting  a  duel — 
what  opportunities  for  study  had  he  ?  He  was  of  a  strong  animal 
nature,  combative,  in  perpetual  quarrels,  fond  of  drink,  in  pecu 
niary  troubles,  married  at  twenty,  with  a  wife  and  children  to 
support.  Yet  Jonson  was  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  was 
master  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  took  his  characters 
from  Athengeus,  Libanius,  Philostratus.  Somehow  he  had  found 
time  for  all  this  study.  "  Greek  and  Latin  thought,"  says  Taine, 
"  were  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  made  a  part  of  it.  He 
knew  alchemy,  and  was  as  familiar  with  alembics,  retorts,  cruci 
bles,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  in  seeking  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  specialty  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  He  had  all  the  methods  of  Latin  art— possessed  the 
brilliant  conciseness  of  Seneca  and  Lucan."  If  Ben  Jonson — a 
brick-layer,  a  soldier,  a  fighter,  a  drinker — could  yet  get  time  to 
acquire  this  vast  knowledge,  is  there  any  reason  why  Shakes 
peare,  with  much  more  leisure,  might  not  have  done  the  like?  He 
did  not  possess  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  lore  as  Ben  Jonson, 
who,  probably,  had  Shakespeare  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
following  passage  in  his  "  Poetaster ;': 

"His  learning  savors  not  the  school-like  glosa 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetched  circumstance 
Wrapt  in  the  curious  generalties  of  art — 
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But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  art. 
And  for  his  poesy,  'tis  so  rammed  with  life, 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life  with  being, 
And  live  hereafter  more  admired  than  now." 

The  only  other  serious  proof  offered  in  support  of  the  propo 
sition  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  immortal  Shakespearean  drama 
is  that  certain  coincidences  of  thought  and  language  are 
found  in  the  works  of  the  two  writers.  When  we  examine  them, 
however,  they  seem  very  insignificant.  Take,  as  an  example,  two 
or  three,  on  which  Judge  Holmes  relies,  and  which  he  thinks 
very  striking. 

Holmes  says  (page  48)  that  Bacon  quotes  Aristotle,  who 
said  that  "young  men  were  no  fit  hearers  of  moral  philosophy," 
and  Shakespeare  says  ("Troilus  and  Cressida") : 

"Unlike  young  men  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy." 

But  since  Bacon's  remark  was  published  in  1605,  and  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida"  did  not  appear  until  1609,  Shakespeare  might  have 
seen  it  there,  and  introduced  it  into  his  play  from  his  recollection 
of  the  passage  in  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning." 

Another  coincidence  mentioned  by  Holmes  is  that  both  writ 
ers  use  the  word  "thrust":  Bacon  saying  that  a  ship  "thrust 
into  Weymouth" ;  and  Shakespeare,  that "  Milan  was  thrust  from 
Milan.'7  He  also  thinks  it  cannot  be  an  accident  that  both  fre 
quently  use  the  word  "wilderness,"  though  in  very  different 
ways.  Both  also  compare  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  "  star."  Bacon 
makes  Atlantis  an  island  in  mid  ocean  5  and  the  island  gf  Pros- 
pero  is  also  in  mid  ocean.  Both  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
"  mirrors,"  and  "  props,"  and  like  phrases. 

Such  reasoning  as  this  has  very  little  weight.  You  cannot 
prove  two  contemporaneous  writings  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
author  by  the  same  words  and  phrases  being  found  in  both  j  for 
these  are  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  time,  and  are  the  common  prop 
erty  of  all  who  read  and  write. 

My  position  is  that  if  either  of  these  writers  wrote  the  works 
attributed  to  the  other,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon,  than  that  Bacon  wrote 
the  poetical  works  of  Shakespeare.  Assuming  then,  as  we  have 
a  right  to  do  in  this  argument,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays, 
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what  reasons  are  there  for  believing  that  he  also  wrote  the  phil 
osophy  ? 

First.  This  assumption  will  explain  at  once  that  hitherto 
insoluble  problem  of  the  utter  contradiction  between  Bacon's 
character  and  conduct,  and  his  works.  How  could  he  have  been, 
at  the  same  time,  what  Pope  calls  him — 

"The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind"? 

He  was,  in  his  philosophy,  the  leader  of  his  age,  the  reformer  of 
old  abuses,  the  friend  of  progress.  In  his  conduct,  he  was,  as 
Macaulay  has  shown,  "  far  behind  his  age— far  behind  Sir  Edward 
Coke  j  clinging  to  exploded  abuses,  withstanding  the  progress  of 
improvement,  struggling  to  push  back  the  human  mind."  In  his 
writings,  he  was  calm,  dignified,  noble.  In  his  life,  he  was  an 
office-seeker  through  long  years,  seeking  place  by  cringing  sub 
servience  to  men  in  power,  made  wretched  to  the  last  degree 
when  office  was  denied  him,  addressing  servile  supplications  to 
noblemen  and  to  the  sovereign.  To  gain  and  keep  office  he  would 
desert  his  friends,  attack  his  benefactors,  and  make  abject  apolo 
gies  for  any  manly  word  he  might  have  incautiously  uttered. 
His  philosophy  rose  far  above  earth  and  time,  and  sailed  supreme 
in  the  air  of  universal  reason.  But  "his  desires  were  set  on  things 
below.  Wealth,  precedence,  titles,  patronage,  the  mace,  the 
seals,  the  coronet,  large  houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy 
services  of  plate,  gay  hangings,"  were  "objects  for  which  he 
stooped  to  everything,  and  endured  everything."  These  words 
of  Macaulay  have  been  thought  too  severe.  But  we  defy  any 
admirer  of  Bacon  to  read  his  life,  by  Spedding,  without  admitting 
their  essential  truth.  How  was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  spend 
half  of  his  life  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  the  other  half  in 
:  the  noblest? 

This  great  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  suppose  that  Bacon,  the 
courtier  and  lawyer,  with  his  other  ambitions,  was  desirous  of  the 
fame  of  a  great  philosopher  5  and  that  he  induced  Shakespeare, 
then  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  to  help  him  write  the  prose 
essays  and  treatises  which  are  his  chief  works.  He  has  himself 
admitted  that  he  did  actually  ask  the  aid  of  the  dramatists  of 
his  time  in  writing  his  books.  This  remarkable  fact  is  stated  by 
Bacon  in  a  letter  to  Tobie  Matthew,  written  in  June,  1623,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  is  devoting  himself  to  making  his  writings 
more  perfect — instancing  the  "  Essays  "  and  the  "  Advancement 
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of  Learning " — "  by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake 
me  not."  One  of  these  pens  was  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  other 
might  easily  have  been  that  of  Shakespeare.  Certainly  there  was 
no  better  pen  in  England  at  that  time  than  his. 

When  Shakespeare's  plays  were  being  produced,  Lord  Bacon 
was  fully  occupied  in  his  law  practice,  his  parliamentary  duties, 
and  his  office-seeking.  The  largest  part  of  the  Shakespeare  drama 
was  put  on  the  stage,  as  modern  research  renders  probable,  in  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  beginning  with  1590.  In  1597,  Shakespeare 
was  rich  enough  to  buy  the  new  place  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
was  also  lending  money.  In  1604,  he  was  part  owner  of  the 
Globe  Theater,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  plays  which  gained 
for  him  this  fortune  must  have  been  produced  before  that  time. 
Now  these  were  just  the  busiest  years  of  Bacon's  life.  In  1584, 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament.  About  the  same  time,  he  wrote 
his  famous  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585,  he  was  already 
seeking  office  from  Walsingham  and  Bmieigh.  In  1586,  he  sat 
in  Parliament  for  Taunton,  and  was  active  in  debate  and  on 
committees.  He  became  a  bencher  in  the  same  year,  and  began 
to  plead  in  the  courts  of  Westminster.  In  1589,  he  became 
queen's  counsel,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool. 
After  this,  he  continued  active,  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the 
bar.  He  sought,  by  the  help  of  Essex,  to  become  Attorney-Gen 
eral.  From  that  period,  as  crown  lawyer,  his  whole  time  and 
thought  were  required  to  trace  and  frustrate  the  conspiracies 
with  which  the  kingdom  was  full.  It  was  evident  that  during 
these  years  he  had  no  time  to  compose  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the 
greatest  works  in  any  literature. 

But  how  was  Shakespeare  occupied  when  Bacon's  philosophy 
appeared  ?  "  The  Advancement  of  Learning "  was  published  in 
1605,  after  most  of  the  plays  had  been  written,  as  we  learn  from 
the  fact  of  Shakespeare's  purchase  of  houses  and  lands.  The 
"Novum  Organum"  was  published  in  1620,  after  Shakespeare's 
death.  But  it  had  been  written  years  before ;  revised,  altered, 
and  copied  again  and  again — it  is  said  twelve  times.  Bacon  had 
been  engaged  upon  it  during  thirty  years,  and  it  was  at  last 
published  incomplete  and  in  fragments.  If  Shakespeare  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  this  work,  his  death  in  1616  would  account, 
at  once,  for  its  being  left  unfinished.  And  Shakespeare  would 
have  had  ample  time  to  furnish  the  ideas  of  the  "  Organum  "  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  left  the  theater.  In  1613,  he 
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Bought  a  house  in  Black  Friars,  where  Ben  Jonson  also  lived 
Might  not  this  have  been  that  they  might  more  conveniently 
cooperate  in  assisting  Bacon  to  write  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  ? 

When  we  ask  whether  it  would  have  been  easier  for  the 
author  of  the  philosophy  to  have  composed  the  drama,  or  the 
dramatic  poet  to  have  written  the  philosophy,  the  answer  will 
depend  on  which  is  the  greater  work  of  the  two.  The  greater 
includes  the  less,  but  the  less  cannot  include  the  greater.  Now 
the  universal  testimony  of  modern  criticism  in  England,  Ger 
many,  and  France  declares  that  no  larger,  deeper,  or  ampler 
intellect  has  ever  appeared  than  that  which  produced  the  Shake 
speare  drama.  This  "  myriad-minded ??  poet  was  also  philosopher, 
man  of  the  world,  acquainted  with  practical  affairs,  one  of  those 
who  saw  the  present  and  foresaw  the  future.  All  the  ideas  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy  might  easily  have  had  their  home  in 
this  vast  intelligence.  Great  as  are  the  thoughts  of  the  "  Novum 
Organum,"  they  are  far  inferior  to  that  world  of  thought  which 
is  in  the  drama.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  Shakespeare, 
having  produced  in  his  prime  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the 
plays,  should  in  his  after  leisure  have  developed  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Bacon,  while  devoting  his  main  strength  to  politics,  to  law, 
and  to  philosophy,  should  have,  as  a  mere  pastime  for  his  leisure, 
produced  in  his  idle  moments  the  greatest  intellectual  work  ever 
•done  on  earth. 

If  the  greater  includes  the  less,  then  the  mind  of  Shakespeare 
includes  that  of  Bacon,  and  not  the  reverse.  This  will  appear 
more  plainly  if  we  consider  the  quality  of  intellect  displayed 
respectively  in  the  drama  and  the  philosophy.  The  one  is  syn 
thetic,  creative  5  the  other  analytic,  critical.  The  one  puts 
together,  the  other  takes  apart  and  examines.  Now,  the  genius 
which  can  put  together  can  also  take  apart ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  power  of  taking  apart  implies  that  of  putting 
together.  A  watch-maker,  who  can  put  a  watch  together,  can 
easily  take  it  to  pieces ;  but  many  a  child  who  has  taken  his 
watch  to  pieces  has  found  it  impossible  to  put  it  together  again. 

When  we  compare  the  Shakespeare  plays  and  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  one  is  throughout  a  display 
of  the  synthetic  intellect,  and  t  le  other  of  the  analytic.  The  plays 
are  pure  creation,  the  production  of  living  wholes.  They  people 
our  thought  with  a  race  of  beings  who  are  living  persons,  and 
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not  pale  abstractions.  These  airy  nothings  take  flesh  and  form, 
and  have  a  name  and  local  habitation  forever  on  the  earth. 
Hamlet,  Desdemona,  Othello,  Miranda,  are  as  real  people  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Mary  of  Scotland.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  this  faculty  is  wholly  absent.  We  have 
entered  the  laboratory  of  a  great  chemist,  and  are  surrounded  by 
retorts  and  crucibles,  tests  and  re-agents,  where  the  work  done  is 
a  careful  analysis  of  all  existing  things,  to  find  what  are  their 
constituents  and  their  qualities.  Poetry  creates,  philosophy  takes 
to  pieces  and  examines. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  historic  fact,  that  while  those  authors  whose 
primary  quality  is  poetic  genius  have  often  been  also,  on  a  lower 
plane,  eminent  as  philosophers,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
instance  of  one  whose  primary  distinction  was  philosophic  analy 
sis,  who  has  also  been,  on  a  lower  plane,  eminent  as  a  poet. 
Milton,  Petrarch,  Goethe,  Lucretius,  Voltaire,  Coleridge,  were 
primarily  and  eminently  poets ;  but  all  excelled,  too,  in  a  less 
degree,  as  logicians,  metaphysicians,  men  of  science,  and  philoso 
phers.  But  what  instance  have  we  of  any  man  like  Bacon,  chiefly 
eminent  as  lawyer,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  who  was  also  dis 
tinguished,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  a  poet  ?  Among  great 
lawyers,  is  there  one  eminent  also  as  a  dramatic  or  lyric  author  ? 
Cicero  tried  it,  but  his  verses  are  only  doggerel.  In  Lord  Camp 
bell's  list  of  the  lord  chancellors  and  chief-justices  of  England, 
no  such  instance  appears.  If  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare 
drama,  he  is  the  one  exception  to  an  otherwise  universal  rule. 
But  if  Shakespeare  cooperated  in  the  production  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  poets  who  have  done  the 
same.  Coleridge  was  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  poets.  His 
"Christabel"  and  "Ancient  Mariner"  are  pure  creations.  But 
in  later  lif  e  he  originated  a  new  system  of  philosophy  in  England, 
the  influence  of  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  felt  to  our  day.  The 
case  would  be  exactly  similar  if  we  suppose  that  Shakespeare, 
having  ranged  the  realm  of  imaginative  poetry  in  his  youth,  had 
in  his  later  days  of  leisure  cooperated  with  Bacon  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  producing  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning "  and  the 
"Novum  Organum."  We  can  easily  think  of  them  as  meeting, 
sometimes  at  the  house  of  Ben  Jonson,  sometimes  at  that  of 
Shakespeare  in  Black  Friars,  and  sometimes,  guests  at  that  private 
house  built  by  Lord  Baaon  for  purposes  of  study,  near  his  splen 
did  palace  of  Gorhambury.  UA  most  ingeniously  contrived 
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house,"  says  Basil  Montagu,  "  where,  in  the  society  of  his  philo 
sophical  friends,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  meditation.77 
Aubrey  tells  us  that  he  had  the  aid  of  Hobbes  in  writing  down 
his  thoughts.  Lord  Bacon  appears  to  have  possessed  the  happy 
gift  of  using  other  men's  faculties  in  his  service.  Ben  Jonson, 
who  had  been  a  thorough  student  of  chemistry,  alchemy,  and 
science  in  all  the  forms  then  known,  aided  Bacon  in  his  observa 
tions  of  nature.  Hobbes  aided  him  in  giving  clearness  to  his 
thoughts  and  his  language.  And  from  Shakespeare  he  may  have 
derived  the  radical  and  central  ideas  of  his  philosophy.  He  used 
the  help  of  Dr.  Playfer  to  translate  his  philosophy  into  Latin. 
Tobie  Matthew  gives  him  the  last  argument  of  Galileo  for  the 
Copernican  system.  He  sends  his  works  to  others,  begging  them 
to  correct  the  thoughts  and  the  style.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
lie  would  have  been  glad  of  the  concurrence  of  Shakespeare,  and 
that  could  easily  be  had,  through  their  common  friend,  Ben 
Jonson. 

If  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  his  concealment  of 
that  authorship.  He  had  much  pride,  not  to  say  vanity,  in  being 
known  as  an  author.  He  had  his  name  attached  to  all  his  other 
works,  and  sent  them  as  presents  to  the  universities,  and  to 
individuals,  with  letters  calling  their  attention  to  these  books. 
Would  he  have  been  willing  permanently  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
his  being  the  author  of  the  best  poetry  of  his  time?  The 
reasons  assigned  by  Judge  Holmes  for  this  are  not  satisfactory. 
They  are:  his  desire  to  rise  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  low 
reputation  of  a  play- writer,  his  wish  to  write  more  freely  under 
an  incognito,  and  his  wish  to  rest  his  reputation  on  his  philo 
sophical  works.  But  if  he  were  reluctant  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  "  Lear"  and  "  Hamlet,"  he  was  willing  to  be  known  as 
the  writer  of  "  Masques,"  and  a  play  about  "  Arthur,"  exhibited 
by  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the 
reputation  of  a  play -writer  was  low.  Judge  Holmes,  himself, 
teUs  us  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  a  barrister  of  the 
inns  of  court  writing  for  the  stage.  Ford  and  Beaumont  were 
both  lawyers  as  well  as  eminent  play- writers.  Lord  Backhurst, 
Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Henry  "Wotton,  all  wrote  plays.  And  we  find 
nothing  in  the  Shakespeare  dramas  which  Bacon  need  have 
feared  to  say  under  his  own  name.  It  would  have  been  ruin  to 
Sir  Philip  Francis  to  have  avowed  himself  the  author  of  "  Junius." 
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But  the  Shakespeare  plays  satirized  no  one,  and  made  no  enemies. 
If  there  were  any  reasons  for  concealment,  they  certainly  do  not 
apply  to  the  year  1623,  when  the  first  folio  appeared,  which  was 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare  and  the  fall  of  Bacon.  The 
acknowledgment  of  their  authorship  at  that  time  could  no 
longer  interfere  with  Bacon's  rise.  And  it  would  be  very  little 
to  the  credit  of  his  intelligence  to  assume  that  he  was  not  then 
aware  of  the  value  of  such  works,  or  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
reputation  of  being  their  author.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  his  very  nature  not  to  have  wished  for  the  credit  of  that 
authorship. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  of  Shakespeare's  laying  no  claim  to  credit  for  having  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning.'7  Shake 
speare  was  by  nature  as  reticent  and  modest  as  Bacon  was 
egotistical  and  ostentatious.  What  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the 
poet's  personality  in  his  sonnets  !  We  read  in  them  his  inmost 
sentiments,  but  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  or  the  facts  of  his  position.  And  if,  as  we  assume,  he 
was  one  among  several  who  helped  Lord  Bacon,  though  he  might 
have  done  the  most,  there  was  no  special  reason  why  he  should 
proclaim  that  fact. 

Gervinus  has  shown,  in  three  striking  pages,  the  fundamental 
harmony  between  the  ideas  and  mental  tendencies  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon.  Their  philosophy  of  man  and  of  life  was  the  same. 
If,  then,  Bacon  needed  to  be  helped  in  thinking  out  his  system, 
there  was  no  one  alive  who  would  have  given  him  such  stimulus 
and  encouragement  as  Shakespeare.  This  also  may  explain  his 
not  mentioning  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  his  works  ;  for  that 
might  have  called  too  much  attention  to  the  source  from  which 
lie  received  this  important  aid. 

Nevertheless,  I  regard  the  monistic  theory  as  in  the  last  degree 
improbable.  We  have  two  great  authors,  and  not  one  only.  But 
if  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  view  which  ascribes  a  common 
source  to  the  Shakespeare  drama  and  the  Baconian  philosophy,  I 
think  there  are  good  reasons  for  preferring  Shakespeare  to 
Bacon  as  the  author  of  both.  When  the  plays  appeared,  Bacon 
was  absorbed  in  pursuits  and  ambitions  foreign  to  such  work  j 
his  accepted  writings  show  no  sign  of  such  creative  power ;  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  not  to  take  the  credit  of  such  a 
success,  and  had  no  motive  to  conceal  his  authorship.  On  the 
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other  hand,  there  was  a  period  in  Shakespeare's  life  when  he  had 
abundant  leisure  to  cooperate  in  the  literary  plans  of  Bacon ;  his 
ample  intellect  was  full  of  the  ideas  which  took  form  in  those 
works ;  and  he  was  just  the  person  neither  to  claim  any  credit 
for  lending  such  assistance  nor  to  desire  it. 

There  is,  certainly,  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  his 
other  ambitions,  Bacon  desired  that  of  striking  out  a  new  path 
of  discovery,  and  initiating  a  better  method  in  the  study  of 
nature.  But  we  know  that,  in  doing  this,  he  sought  aid  in  all 
quarters,  and  especially  among  Shakespeare's  friends  and  com 
panions.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  he  became  ac 
quainted  with  the  great  dramatist,  and  that  Shakespeare  knew 
of  Bacon's  designs  and  became  interested  in  them.  And  if  so, 
who  could  offer  better  suggestions  than  he  j  and  who  would  more 
willingly  accept  them  than  the  overworked  statesman  and  lawyer, 
who  wished  to  be  also  a  philosopher  ? 

Finally,  we  may  refer  those  who  believe  that  the  shape  of  the 
brow  and  head  indicates  the  quality  of  mental  power,  to  the  por 
traits  of  the  two  men.  The  head  of  Shakespeare,  according  to 
all  the  busts  and  pictures  which  remain  to  us,  belongs  to  the  type 
which  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Homer 
and  Plato.  In  this  vast  dome  of  thought  there  was  room  for 
everything.  The  head  of  Bacon  is  also  a  grand  one,  but  less 
ample,  less  complete — less 

t 
"Teres,  totus  atque  rotundm" 

These  portraits  therefore  agree  with  all  we  know  of  the  writings, 
in  showing  us  which,  and  which  only,  of  the  two  minds  was 
capable  of  containing  the  other. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
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MR.  WHYTE,  of  Maryland,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  a  subject  that  has  been  too  long  neglected,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  read  in  the  Senate,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  fix  permanently  the  number  of  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  number  of  the  judges  of  that  court  is  not  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  court  is  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  judges, 
except  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  third  article,  in  which  the 
"  Chief  Justice  "  is  required  to  preside  on  the  trial  of  an  impeach 
ment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  it  had  been 
intended  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  composed  of  a  single 
judge,  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
es  nomine. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  very  trustful  of  the 
patriotism  and  political  integrity  of  the  future  generations  of 
the  American  people.  More  so,  indeed,  than  their  conduct  has 
justified.  In  leaving  this  great  department  to  be  supplied  with 
such  officers  as  the  President  should  appoint,  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  there  was  a  most  forcible 
declaration  that  the  officers  and  department  are  not  representa 
tives  of  the  people,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
The  courts  do  not  represent  the  people  as  legislators :  they  judge 
between  them.  The  lif  e  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  removes  them 
from  all  direct  responsibility  to  popular  will.  The  only  power 
over  the  judges  that  is  reserved,  in  any  form,  is  the  power  of 
impeachment,  which  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  jurisdiction  to  try  the  impeach 
ment,  which  is  conferred  upon  the  Senate.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  present  must  concur  in  a  judgment  of 
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conviction  before  the  impeached  judge  can  be  removed  and  dis 
qualified  from  holding  office.  This  is  as  far  as  the  people  have 
any  control  of  the  conduct  of  the  judges,  either  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  except  to  provide,  through  their  representatives,  laws  for 
the  further  punishment  of  their  offenses ;  but  these  are  to  be  tried 
by  the  judiciary.  It  is  needless  to  argue  that  the  purpose  of  this 
strictly  guarded  sanctity  and  immunity  of  the  judiciary  is  to 
secure  its  independence  of  the  people. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary,  when  coupled  with  the 
supremacy  of  their  power,  and  the  inviolability  of  their  decrees 
in  the  field  of  jurisdiction  assigned  to  them,  seems  almost  to  lift 
them  to  a  height  of  authority  that  is  too  autocratic  for  har 
monious  companionship  with  the  other  departments  of  a  repub 
lican  government.  But  these  high  powers  conferred  upon  the 
judiciary  are  of  the  very  essence  of  free  government,  because 
they  are  necessary  to  give  practical  force  and  effect  to  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  establish.  It  behooves  a  free  people  that 
their  judges  should  be  above  the  "  influence  of  fear,  favor,  affec 
tion,  reward,  or  the  hope  thereof,"  so  that  justice  shall  not  be 
denied  to  the  poor  or  the  humble  man,  or  sold  to  the  rich ;  and 
that  it  be  not  biased  by  the  hope  of  favor,  or  the  fear  of  giving 
offense  to  popular  sentiment,  or  political  power. 

Having,  of  necessity,  placed  our  judicial  department  on  this 
high  plane,  and  being  powerless  to  control  it,  as  we  can  control 
the  other  departments  of  the  government,  by  the  direct  influence 
of  popular  will  expressed  in  elections,  we  have  no  effectual  means 
of  preserving  its  purity,  or  of  restraining  it  from  the  exercise  of 
an  arbitrary  power  within  its  own  limits  of  jurisdiction.  The 
almost  ineffectual  power  of  impeachment  is  a  poor  remedy  for 
judicial  abuses.  In  Judge  Peck's  case,  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  impeached  him  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  without 
one  dissenting  voice,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  convict  him. 
"Without  intimating  that  either  of  the  Houses  was  at  fault  in  the 
matter,  this  precedent  is  a  very  clear  proof  of  the  weakness,  the 
nothingness,  of  the  strongest  current  of  popular  opinion,  when 
it  is  directed  to  the  removal  of  a  judge  from  office. 

Being  compelled  to  give  to  the  judiciary  the  highest  powers, 
and  to  retain  the  least  possible  control  over  the  judges  and  the 
courts,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  supreme  and  independent  arbiter 
of  justice  in  our  free  system  of  government,  we  cannot  be  too 
watchful  of  the  moral  forces  that  we  may  employ  in  guarding 
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the  purity  of  the  bench,  or  too  jealous  of  evil  influence  in  the 
selection  of  men  who  are  to  fill  these  high  offices. 

Mr.  Whyte's  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject,  or  as  near  to  it  as  we  can  get,  when  it 
proposes  to  deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  pleasure. 

It  would,  perhaps,  improve  the  proposed  amendment  if  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  Congress,  when  necessity  requires,  to  increase 
the  number  of  judges  above  affixed  basis,  in  ratable  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  our  population  and  the  number  of  States  in 
the  Union  $  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  involved. 
Mr.  Whyte  gives  the  following  brief  history  of  the  changes  we 
have  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

"  The  instability  of  the  present  method  of  fixing  the  number  of  judges  is 
made  manifest  by  a  brief  review  of  the  course  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
since  the  establishment  of  the  court. 

"By  the  original  act  of  1789,  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  composed  of 
six  judges;  in  1801,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  number  should  be 
reduced  to  five  on  the  first  vacancy,  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1802. 

"In  1807,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  an  additional  associate  judge. 
By  the  act  of  1837,  the  number  of  associate  judges  was  increased  to  eight, 
and  by  act  of  1863  to  nine,  and  that  act  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  nine  asso 
ciate  justices. 

"The  act  of  1866  reduced  the  number  of  the  whole  court  from  ten  to 
seven,  while  the  act  of  1869  fixed  the  court  as  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  eight  associate  judges. 

"With  this  changing  composition  of  the  court,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  great  tribunal  jmay  be  shaken. 

"In  a  popular  government  like  ours,  care  should  be  taken  in  every  part 
of  the  system,  not  only  to  do  right,  but  to  satisfy  the  community  that  right  is 
done." 

There  was  scarcely  an  instance  in  this  curious  legislative  his 
tory  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  reduction  or 
increase  of  the  number  of  judges  was  not  directly  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  secure  a  well-defined  and  clearly  understood  purpose 
of  political  strategy.  In  some  instances  the  identical  purpose  of 
the  change  was  too  obvious  for  concealment,  and  the  expected 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  court  followed  the  change  too 
closely  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the  purpose. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  rival  political  parties  of  the  country  began  to  claim  it 
as  a  right,  and  to  urge  it  as  a  party  duty,  to  put  judges  on  the 
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bench  who  were  decided,  able,  and  zealous  in  their  support  of 
party  measures  and  party  declarations  of  political  principles.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  in  recent  times,  to  cite  a  single  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  has  now  become  as  positively  established  as  that 
the  President  will  select  his  cabinet  from  the  party  that  elected 
him,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  this  rule  will  ever  be  changed. 

This  is  a  dangerous  movement  against  the  independence  of 
the  bench,  and  a  fearful  temptation  to  its  integrity.  When  this 
practice  first  demanded  tolerance  from  the  people,  the  evils  that 
were  to  follow  were  not  so  apparent  as  they  are  at  this  time. 
Then  the  rival  political  parties  more  frequently  alternated  in  the 
control  of  the  government ;  and  the  appointments  to  the  bench 
were  more  evenly  balanced  between  them.  The  life  term  of 
these  offices  also  prevented  the  evil  of  sudden  changes  in  the 
incumbency,  to  correspond  with  the  changing  fortunes  of  politi 
cal  parties.  But  the  causes  that  then  reduced  the  evils  of  a 
pernicious  principle  to  a  minimum,  now  operate  to  increase  those 
evils  into  a  serious  danger  to  the  country.  The  civil  war  ex 
cluded  one-half  of  the  country  from  representation  on  the  bench; 
the  life  tenure  of  the  judges  makes  them  permanent  in  office  ;  the 
President  appoints  only  such  as  are  fixed  and  immovable  in  their 
party  relations ;  and  Congress  increases  or  reduces  the  numbers 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  judicial  sanction  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  desired  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the 
party  in  authority.  Congress  and  the  President,  acting  together 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  and  confirming  the  strength  of  a 
party,  have  taken  control  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  will  only 
permit  such  men  to  sit  upon  that  bench  as  will  make  it 
their  business  to  keep  in  line  witn  and  sustain  all  great  party 
movements. 

It  is  at  this  point,  and  in  this  way,  that  the  independence  of 
the  bench  is  to  be  destroyed ;  and  with  the  loss  of  its  independ 
ence,  its  impartiality  must  be  lost  and  its  purity  tarnished. 

Some  very  corrupt  men  have  been  independent  and  impartial 
judges,  and  some  very  pure  men  have  been  servile  slaves  on  the 
bench.  Whether  pure  or  corrupt  in  his  personal  character,  the 
independent  and  impartial  judge  is  much  safer  than  a  cowardly 
suppliant  for  party  favors. 

Mr.  Whyte  has  taken  the  first  necessary  step  in  protecting 
the  independence  of  the  bench,  by  his  proposition  to  cut  off  the 
power  of  Congress  to  increase  the  number  of  judges  whenever 
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certain  men  are  to  be  rewarded  for  party  services,  or  certain 
questions  are  to  be  decided  a  certain  way  by  a  packed  court, 
in  order  to  sustain  a  party  in  measures  that  are  designed  to  give 
it  power  and  perpetuity  in  control  of  the  government. 

He  has  gone  as  far,  perhaps,  as  it  is  possible  to  go  with  posi 
tive  measures  in  this  direction.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  and  to  the  moral  force  of  the  people. 

The  present  time  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Within  a  period  of  six  months,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  four  of  the  judges  will  have  retired  from  the  bench. 
Two  of  them  are  now  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  great  tribunal. 

One  of  the  vacancies  has  been  filled  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  idea  that  the  bench  must  be  occupied  by  those  alone  who 
"belong"  to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
remaining  places  will  be  filled  with  any  other  than  the  ablest, 
wisest,  most  faithful,  and  most  zealous  members  of  that  party. 
The  President  would  sadly  disappoint  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  people  if  he  should  select  even  one  of  the  judges 
from  the  body  of  the  other  four  million  five  hundred  thou 
sand  people  who  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Or  if  the  Senate, 
which  is  Democratic,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  four  years, 
or  longer,  should  decline  to  "  advise  and  consent"  to  the  exclu 
sion  of  all  Democrats  from  the  bench,  the  men  who  compose 
the  Republican  party  will  probably  consider  that  it  was  an  act  of 
revolutionary  hostility  to  the  government. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  President  will  nominate  only 
Republicans  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and  that  the  Democrats  will 
consider  it  their  duty  to  advise  and  consent  to  such  selections  out 
of  mere  deference  to  the  President,  we  will,  within  six  months, 
have  a  bench  of  eight  Republicans  and  one  Democrat,  and  after 
that  we  shall  be  silenced  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  we  will  be 
ignored  in  the  Senate,  if,  in  the  providence  of  G-od,  one  of  the 
judges  or  either  of  four  senators  should  be  removed. 

However  good,  or  learned,  or  great  these  four  new  judges 
may  be,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  will  be  permitted  to  feel 
that  his  elevation  to  the  bench  is  due  alone  to  his  superior  quali 
fications  of  integrity,  learning,  and  abilities.  They  will  know 
that  each  of  the  four  men  is  not  greater,  or  better,  or  wiser  than 
all  the  men  in  the  Democratic  party  who  are  qualified  for  such 
places,  and  they  will  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  fact  that  their 
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selection  is  really  owing  to  their  fidelity  to  the  Republican  party. 
Going  upon  the  bench  with  this  conviction,  they  will  be  more 
than  men  if  they  maintain  perfect  independence  of  thought  and 
impartiality  of  judgment. 

It  is  supposed,  or  rather  it  was  supposed,  that  a  man  who  has 
been  raised  to  the  Supreme  bench  would  be  free  from  all  tempta 
tion  to  decide  questions  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  of 
his  political  associates. 

This  may  yet  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  but  such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  In  other  days,  as  well  as  in  this  day,  they 
have  gravely  suspected  the  bench.  The  Dred  Scott  decision,  the 
Legal  Tender  cases,  the  decisions  of  the  Electoral  Commission, 
and  the  cases  construing  the  election  laws,  and  the  right  to 
punish  State  judges  for  obeying  constitutional  State  statutes, 
have,  in  their  turn,  greatly  impaired  the  confidence  of  many 
people  in  the  independence  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  a  deplorable  fact,  and  it  may  be  discreditable  to  the 
people,  but  the  fact  would  never  have  been  possible  if  the  people 
had  not  known  that  the  Supreme  bench  had  been  used  by  politi 
cians  as  a  means  of  dispensing  rewards  for  political  services. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  a  grateful  return  for  great  favors,  and 
there  is  disappointment  when  it  is  withheld.  Congresses,  and 
Senates,  and  Presidents  have  used  the  Supreme  bench  as  consti 
tuting  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  great  parties  of 
the  country,  and  the  people  have  naturally  expected  that  such  a 
course  would  lead  to  the  worst  possible  results. 

There  is  no  constitutional  barrier  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
judges  to  political  power.  When  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  questions  that  affect  the  prospects  or  places  of 
political  parties,  they  are  at  once  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  influenced  by  personal  considerations,  or  that  they  are  serving 
their  party  on  the  bench. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  loose 
system  of  constitutional  provision  to  control  the  number  of  the 
judges,  and  of  a  vicious  practice  in  making  appointment  that 
fails  to  protect  them  against  temptation.  The  Constitution  should 
provide,  and  public  opinion  should  earnestly  support  the  pro 
vision,  that  a  judge,  appointed  for  life,  should  be  consecrated  for 
life  to  the  service  of  the  country  only  in  a  judicial  calling.  They 
are  not  thus  consecrated  to  this  high  calling,  but  while  on  the 
bench  they  continue  to  be  politicians,  and  are  frequently  drawn 
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into  political  controversies  that  impair  their  influence  and  charac 
ters  as  judges. 

The  service  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
Electoral  Commission,  without  reference  to  the  side  on  which 
they  aligned  themselves,  was  the  most  injurious  misfortune 
that  ever  befell  the  bench.  Since  that  event,  no  American  citizen 
has  had  a  doubt  that  the  judges  would  stand  by  their  party  in 
every  question  that  would  materially  affect  its  success. 

So  long  as  it  is  the  undeviating  practice  to  appoint  judges 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  and  activity  in  party 
service,  rather  than  for  the  qualities  that  enable  them  to  rise 
above  the  demands  of  a  party,  and  to  do  impartial  justice  to  all 
men  of  all  parties,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  will  receive  that  respect  and  reverence  from  the  people 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  peace,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Such  a  policy  in  reference  to  judicial  appointments  keeps  the 
judges  always  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  The  people  witness 
the  fact,  and  naturally  attribute  to  the  influence  of  temptation 
what  may  be  a  pure  and  disinterested  act.  They  see  the  whole 
political  power  of  the  country  concentrated  on  the  effort  to 
secure  a  political  judiciary  that  will  be  under  party  control,  and 
when  it  is  accomplished,  they  are  ready  to  regard  the  bench  as 
merely  a  part  of  a  great  political  machine. 

The  dangers  of  a  political  judiciary  to  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  the  people  are  fearful  to  contemplate. 

The  bloody  assizes  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
were  the  result  of  the  employment  of  the  judiciary  to  execute  the 
will  of  a  politician.  * 

Nothing  was  ever  so  fierce,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  as  a  judge 
who  sets  out  to  serve  a  political  master.  Secured  from  all  personal 
danger  by  the  sacredness  of  their  offices,  and  having  the  power 
to  condemn  people  to  death  who  are,  under  our  laws,  even 
denied  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  decision,  judges  who  are 
the  servants  of  a  political  party  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  war, 
famine,  or  pestilence  in  a  country. 

Every  patriotic  heart  must  constantly  utter  the  prayer  that 

*  "  The  Chief  Justice's  campaign  in  the  west/'  as  his  cruel  master  called  the 
bloody  progress  of  Jeffreys,  was  only  a  less  mild,  but  not  a  less  political,  cam 
paign  than  some  judges  have  prosecuted  here,  at  the  behest  of  a  political 
party. 
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God  will  deliver  our  country  from  such  evil,  and  yet  every  politi 
cal  agency  is  as  constantly  at  work  to  produce  this  evil. 

In  every  State,  and  in  the  federal  government,  in  all  appoint 
ments  to  judicial  offices,  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  political  departments  claim  the 
right  to  fill  the  judicial  departments  with  their  henchmen.  There 
is  scarcely  an  exception  that  can  be  named. 

All  the  other  departments  are  allowed  to  appoint  their  own 
servitors  and  inferior  officers,  but  the  political  departments  ex 
clude  the  judiciary  from  this  privilege,  except  as  to  the  clerks  of 
the  courts.  They  retain  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at 
pleasure  the  district  attorneys,  and  the  marshals  of  the  courts, 
who  in  turn  appoint  their  deputies  and  bailiffs.  Under  such  con 
ditions  the  judges,  whether  State  or  federal,  must  be,  and  are, 
the  mere  dependencies  of  the  political  departments,  and  it  is  a 
marvel  that  they  have  any  remaining  sense  of  their  independ 
ence,  and  of  the  dignity  of  their  offices. 

Their  independence  of  party  control,  in  questions  of  political 
character,  is  almost  destroyed,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  every 
judgment  they  render  in  such  cases  is  censured  as  a  corrupt  act 
by  one  party,  or  denounced  as  treason  to  party  faith  by  the  other. 
Whether  their  judgments  are  just  or  unjust,  the  people  trace 
them  back  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  and  approve  or  condemn  them  accordingly.  This  ap 
pears  to  be  an  extremely  unjust  attitude  in  which  the  people  are 
found  with  reference  to  the  judges,  but  that  it  is  generally  true 
is  quite  beyond  denial^  and  a  brief  allusion  to  the  facts  which 
have  forced  them  into  this  unhappy  conviction  will  tend  strongly 
to  justify  the  opinions  they  have  formed.  With  very  few  excep 
tions,  if  indeed  there  are  any  exceptions,  all  the  judges  who  have 
been  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  since  1865  have  been  mem 
bers  of  the  same  political  party.  And  so  it  has  been  with  refer 
ence  to  the  district  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  most  assiduous 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  entire  judicial  department  in  the 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  and  it  has  been  the  most  faith 
ful  and  efficient  agency  that  party  has  ever  employed  to  conduct 
its  political  movements.  It  has  taken  charge  of  elections,  and  to 
carry  them  has  terrorized  communities  and  States,  as  well  as 
individuals.  It  has  issued  decrees  to  disband  legislatures,  and  to 
organize  others,  and  has  summoned  the  army  and  navy  to  exe 
cute  its  orders. 
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This  rigid  policy  of  excluding  Democrats  from  all  places  con 
nected  with  the  judicial  administration  of  the  laws,  shows  that  it 
is  only  the  success  of  the  opposing  party  in  holding  on  to  power 
that  is  sought  to  be  secured  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges. 
The  settled  determination  of  the  political  departments  is  to  rule 
in  and  over  the  judiciary  with  severe  and  unrelenting  control. 

That  great  conservative  department  in  every  State,  and  in  the 
federal  government,  without  which,  as  an  independent  depart 
ment,  those  governments  would  not  be  republican  even  in  form, 
is  made  the  facile  subordinate  of  the  political  departments,  whose 
history  is  filled  with  crime  and  debauchery. 

The  department  which  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  ex 
pounding  the  laws  and  the  Constitution;  whose  jurisdiction  is 
expressly  extended  "to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority  ...  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,"  and 
"to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States";  and  to  which  is 
intrusted  the  whole  "judicial  power  of  the  United  States,"  has 
been  brought  into  such  subjection  to  the  political  departments 
that  all  its  officers  are  expected,  and  by  no  means  in  vain,  to 
follow  the  politicians  in  every  exposition  of  the  Constitution 
which  they  may  adopt  in  their  party  platforms.  That  depart 
ment  which  is  highest  in  rank  and  dignity,  if  one  is  higher  than 
another,  which  was  created  to  control  and  keep  in  check  the 
other  departments  whenever  they  might  invade  the  liberties  of 
the  people  or  the  rights  of  the  States,  is  required  to  give  pledges, 
which,  if  they  are  not  formally  made,  are  considered  more  bind 
ing  because  they  are  given  in  silent  confidence,  that  it  will 
receive  its  construction  of  the  laws  and  of  the  Constitution  from 
the  party  that  has  elevated  its  members  to  the  bench. 

This  is  the  only  possible  theory  on  which  the  demand  for  a 
political  judiciary  can  be  founded,  and  in  practice  this  theory  is 
almost  uniformly  upheld.  The  Republican  lawyer  who  aspires 
to  the  bench  presents  as  the  basis  of  his  claim  the  credentials 
of  strict  and  life-long  party  fealty.  When  his  credentials  are 
approved,  his  character  and  abilities  are  then  considered. 

The  district  judge  or  circuit  judge  who  aspires  to  the  position 
next  above  him,  refers  the  President  and  Senate  to  the  records  of 
his  courts  to  prove  that  he  has  never  made  a  decision  which 
presumed  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress 
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enacted  by  his  party  as  a  party  measure ;  that  he  has  seldom, 
failed  to  convict  a  Democrat  of  a  political  offense,  and  has  found 
little  or  no  reason  to  inquire  whether  similar  offenses  have  been 
committed  by  Republicans;  that  he  has  appointed  commis 
sioners  of  bail,  and  kept  them  in  office,  who  have  used  their 
powers  for  the  purposes  of  advantage  to  their  party,  while  they 
have  robbed  the  treasury  of  vast  sums  of  money  in  bills  of  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  the  abuse  of  their  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
has  selected  partisan  supervisors  of  the  elections,  and  has  wit 
nessed  the  most  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  people  at  their 
hands,  under  color  of  such  appointments,  without  its  having 
excited  the  court  even  to  a  mild  reproof  of  their  conduct ;  that 
he  has  decided  civil  causes,  and  then  cut  off  the  right  of  appeal, 
by  arbitrary  rulings,  to  protect  his  decisions  from  review ;  that 
he  has  convicted  hundreds  of  men  through  verdicts  of  juries 
which  he  knew  were  selected  only  to  convict  in  every  criminal  case 
that  related  to  political  offenses,  and  has  inflicted  severe  punish 
ments  under  such  conditions  when  the  defendants  had  no  right 
of  appeal,  and  no  other  means  of  redress.  If  such  an  aspirant 
can  prove  that  he  has  acted  judicially  on  the  presumption  that 
every  man  opposed  to  the  party  in  power,  who  is  accused  of  a 
political  offense,  was  guilty,  and  was  accordingly  punished,  he 
has  a  claim  to  the  office  which  the  political  departments  of  the 
government  will  be  only  too  willing  to  recognize.  It  is  not  pre 
tended  that  the  same  results  would  not  follow  if  the  Democrats 
were  in  power  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  place  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  judiciary  under  their  control.  The  evil  which  justice  so 
urgently  requires  to  be  remedied  is  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  so 
closely  followed  in  practice,  that  appointments  to  the  bench  must 
be  made  alone  from  the  party  in  power  in  the  government. 
When  the  district,  and  circuit,  and  supreme  courts  are  all  filled 
up  with  men  from  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  the  founda 
tions  are  completed  upon  which  absolutism  in  government  will 
be  established  forever.  There  will  be  no  man  on  the  bench  who 
will  venture  to  differ  with  his  colleagues  in  upholding  a  partisan 
construction  of  the  Constitution  or  laws.  The  harsh  voice  of 
remonstrance,  or  of  dissent,  will  no  longer  disturb  the  quiet  but 
deadly  whisperings  of  absolute  power  in  the  temples  of  justice. 
The  Constitution  thus  construed  will  continue  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  none  must  venture  to  be  so  bold  as  to  ques 
tion  the  construction.  If  the  party  in  power  in  Congress,  and  in 
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the  executive  department,  should  say  that  the  republic  has 
become  "  the  nation/7  and  the  same  party  in  power  in  the  Supreme 
Court  should  answer  "  yea  and  amen,"  then  the  States  and  the 
people  who  cast  half  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  country  will  be 
required  to  "  accept  the  situation."  If  the  next  step  should  be 
that  the  nation  is  declared  "  the  empire/7  it  is  still  the  declaration 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  people  and  the  States  can 
only  say,  "  So  mote  it  be." 

To  place  the  federal  judiciary  entirely  under  the  control  of 
one  political  party  in  the  country  is  an  almost  irrevocable  step 
in  the  direction  of  absolute  government.  It  will  be  to  establish 
the  initial  declaration  of  that  movement  which  looks  to  the  com 
plete  centralization  of  all  power  in  the  federal  government,  that 
the  laws  of  Congress  within  its  jurisdiction  are  supreme  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  and 
to  settle  by  its  edict  what  are  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction.  Th< 
federal  judiciary  can  only  be  the  conservative  and  balancing 
power  between  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  andi 
the  States,  and  the  people  that  it  was  intended  to  be,  when  it 
so  far  the  departmental  representative  of  the  people  of  the  en1 
country  that  it  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  only  one  of  the  great  political  parties  into  which  the  people 
are  or  may  be  divided.  If  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  Unite 
States  are  to  be  denied  all  recognition  in  appointments  to  the 
bench,  not  upon  the  ground  that  the  judiciary  is  not  a  repre 
sentative  department,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  must  only  repre 
sent  the  party  in  power,  then  we  should  at  an  early  day  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that  Congress  should  have  less  power  than 
it  now  possesses  to  change  the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  thereby 
to  secure  such  decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court  as  will  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  politicians. 

JOHN  T.  MORGAN. 


THE     MOON     AT     ITS     RISING. 


THE  RUINS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


PART  VI. 

THE  village  of  Comalcalco,  the  next  scene  of  our  labors,  is  in 
the  State  of  Tabasco,  lying  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  to  the  north 
west  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  State  capital.  We  reached  this 
place  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  that  same  day,  in  the  company 
of  the  Gef e  Politico  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
neighboring  ruins.  Here  we  found  no  longer  simple  pyramids 
but  veritable  mountains  ( Cordilleras)  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  make 
your  way  except  with  the  aid  of  the  machete. 

The  only  one  of  the  pyramids  which  I  climbed,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ground,  is  situate  about  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Seco. 
The  first  ruin  that  attracted  my  notice  was  a  square  tower,  sur 
mounted  by  a  gigantic  tree,  like  the  famous  tower  of  Palenque. 
To  the  north  of  this  is  a  great  edifice,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
halls.  Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  Palenque,  but  this  build 
ing  is  much  larger  than  any  in  that  place ;  besides,  it  has  three 
square  windows,  whereas  the  buildings  at  Palenque  have  none. 
Farther  on  we  see  the  remains  of  some  enormously  massive  walls, 
consisting  of  very  thin  red  bricks,  with  a  layer  of  mortar  more 
than  twice  their  thickness  between  the  courses.  So  much  I  was 
able  to  note  in  one  half -hour :  we  were  then  compelled  to  return 
to  the  village,  as  it  was  night-fall.  I  have  received  information 
of  other  ruins  to  the  west  of  the  village,  where  are  to  be  seen 
large  sculptured  stones.  The  abundance  of  ruins  is  no  surprise 
to  me,  for  I  was  already  aware  that  the  whole  State  of  Tabasco 
and  a  part  of  Chiapas  are  covered  with  ruins;  and  I  brought 
upon  myself  no  little  ridicule  by  asserting  as  much  after  my  first 
expedition.  I  maintained  then  that  Palenque  was  no  such  vast 
city  as  it  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  but  rather  a 
VOL.  cxxxn.— NO.  291.  13 
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great  religious  center.  I  had  at  hand  the  proofs  of  this  assertion, 
but  I  discreetly  withheld  them  at  that  time.  To-day,  facts  are 
con  firm  ing  me,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  yet  finding  something  more 
notable  even  than  Comalcalco,  which  itself  was  a  more  consid 
erable  place  than  Palenque,  albeit  the  ruined  condition  of  its 
structures  will  prevent  it  from  attracting  so  much  attention  as 
the  latter  place. 

November  15th. — During  the  past  night  the  wind  was  from  the 
north,  and,  as  usual  in  this  latitude,  brought  in  its  train  a  heavy 
rain-fall.  No  work  can  be  done  for  the  three  days  that  the  storm 
is  expected  to  continue.  I  was  misinformed  before  I  came  here 
about  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  of  Tabasco.  The  rainy  season 
proper  extends  only  from  June  to  the  end  of  October,  but  then 
come  the  northers,  lasting  for  one,  or  three,  sometimes  for  fifteen 
days,  and  invariably  attended  by  heavy  rains.  I  spend  this  time 
of  enforced  inaction  in  conversing  with  the  natives  and  learning 
their  traditions.  One  landed  proprietor  informed  me  that  on  his 
estate  he  had  counted  more  than  three  hundred  pyramids,  all  of 
them  covered  with  ruins !  This  region  must  at  one  time  have 
contained  a  very  large  population.  At  Blasillo,  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  the  west,  are  some  architectural  remains  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation  than  those  of  Comalcalco. 

When  the  Spaniards  skirted  the  coast  of  Tabasco  on  their 
first  expedition  to  Yucatan,  they  saw  on  the  shore  and  far  in  the 
interior  a  multitude  of  structures  whose  white  and  polished  walls 
glittered  in  the  sun :  their  crumbling  remains  are  to-day  found 
everywhere  throughout  this  region,  from  the  coast  up  to  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.  In  architecture  and  in  decoration 
they  are  allied  to  the  edifices  of  Yucatan,  or,  rather,  the  latter  are 
allied  to  them,  for  I  hold  the  Tabasco  monuments  to  be  the  older 
of  the  two.  The  materials  employed  are  different, — here  bricks, 
there  stone, — but  we  recognize  in  both  regions  the  same  civilizing 
force,  the  same  directing  genius,  acting  upon  distinct  races,  amid 
different  environments.  Now  this  civilizing  force,  this  directing 
genius,  must  have  come  from  the  Toltecs.  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
have  a  date  fixed  in  the  history  of  these  Tabasco  monuments. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Toltecs  quit  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico  in 
the  eleventh  century — in  1032  according  to  Clavigero,  a  little  later 
according  to  Veytia.  They  migrated  southward  by  two  routes, 
one  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  other  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf. 
The  Pacific  division  reached  Guatemala  by  the  way  of  Oaxaca 
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and  Tehuantepec;  the  Gulf  division  occupied  Yucatan,  passing 
through.  Tabasco.  The  envoys  of  Xolotl,  king  of  the  Chichimecs, 
who  were  the  successors  of  the  Toltecs  on  the  Mexican  plateau, 
found  them  settled  and  prosperous  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  in 
1120.  That  pacific  race  which,  according  to  Landa  and  Cogol- 
ludo,  invaded  Yucatan  from  the  north  and  the  west,  civilizing 
without  arms,  and  persuading  without  terror,  can  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Toltec;  in  Java  we  see  a  like  pacific  conquest 
achieved  by  the  Buddhists.  It  was  with  the  assistance  of  the 
conquered  populations, — populations  that  must  have  numbered 
many  millions, — that  they  erected  the  monuments  which  are  now 
engaging  our  attention. 

But  whence  came  those  earlier  populations?  Had  not 
America  its  genesis  like  the  Old  World,  and  the  same  genesis, 
too?  And  are  there  not  theories  in  abundance  to  account  for 
this  multitudinous  population  ?  Besides  the  autochthonic  race, 
there  may  have  been  accessions  from  other  races,  emigrations  from 
the  north,  vessels  carried  hither  by  storms,  shipwrecks,  etc.  I 
hope  yet  to  be  able  to  prove  that  in  Central  America  various 
influences  have  met,  especially  those  of  Japanese  and  Polynesian 
origin,  for  we  find  here  the  architectural  styles  and  the  decorative 
motifs  of  both.  The  Toltec  knew  how  to  group  all  these  ele 
ments, — here  adopting  the  language  of  the  country,  there  modi 
fying  his  own  architecture,  but  everywhere  leaving  his  literature, 
his  religion,  his  astronomy,  and  many  of  his  customs. 

To  sum  up,  we  assert  that  these  monuments  are  Toltec,  that 
they  are  modern,  and  that  the  most  ancient  of  them  are  not  more 
than  eight  centuries  old.  We  might  add — though  this  is  not 
history,  but  simply  hypothesis — that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
preceded  here  by  the  Olmecs  and  the  Otomies,  other  branches  of 
the  same  family  $  in  that  case,  the  Toltecs  would  find  the  field 
ready  for  them. 

But,  aside  from  this  not  improbable  hypothesis,  it  is  no  matter 
of  astonishment  that  a  people  possessed  of  such  gifts  should  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  Guatemala,  Yucatan,  and  Tabasco 
the  civilization  of  which  we  are  now  discovering  the  remains. 
Had  they  not  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  covered  the  whole 
plateau  of  Anahuac  with  their  cities  and  their  monuments? 
Was  it  not  easy  for  them,  then,  with  more  abundant  means  and 
with  a  more  numerous  population,  to  erect  like  monuments  and 
to  establish  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  in  a  new  country  which 
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they  occupied  for  upward  of  four  centuries — in  fact,  we  might  say 
down  to  the  conquest  ? 

November  ~L6th. — The  rain  ceased  only  at  noon  to-day.  The 
twenty-five  Indian  laborers  went  out  to  the  ruins  in  the  morning, 
but  when  we  arrived  they  had  only  cleared  away  the  rubbish  from 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  done  but  little  work  on  the  plat 
form.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  exact  measurements 
of  the  ruined  buildings.  I  entered  the  lower  story  of  the  tower 
already  mentioned.  I  also  discovered  another  tower.  The  lower 
story  of  each  is  under-ground,  and  I  entered  both.  The  foi 
walls  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  as  they  rise,  forming 
a  sort  of  vault  by  their  gradual  approximation.  Bricks  of  larger 
size  cover  the  summit  of  the  vault. 

November  Yltli. — We  are  here  in  a  singular  country,  where 
laborers  take  life  easy.  I  have  at  work  to-day  twenty-five  men, 
to  whom  I  pay  thrice  as  much  as  I  did  to  the  Indians  of  the  high 
plateaus,  yet  these  do  not  one-fourth  as  much  work.  There 
no  help  for  it,  for  the  simplest  remark  pronounced  with  the 
of  authority  would  provoke  a  mutiny.  They  are  all  blo< 
relations  of  one  another,  or  at  least  related  by  affinity,  and  if  yoi 
discharge  one  you  discharge  all.  The  boss,  who  is  supposed 
control  them,  never  speaks  to  them  except  with  the  utmost  defer 
ence.  On  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  force  oi 
twenty-five  laborers  there  are  some  mere  boys,  who,  of  course, 
cannot  do  the  work  of  men,  I  was  requested  to  tell  them  myself, 
for  he  did  not  dare  to  undertake  so  delicate  a  commission. 

To-day  I  visited  a  group  of  three  pyramids  to  the  north  of  the 
great  pyramid  already  mentioned.  The  larger  one  of  this  group 
is  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet.  I  had  heard  these  pyramids  spoken  of  fre 
quently,  but  on  none  of  them  did  I  find  anything  but  shapeless 
ruins.  As  for  the  bricks  used  in  constructing  the  buildings,  they 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  5.9  to  9.8  inches  in  length.  The  largest 
bricks,  designed  for  use  in  corners,  and  for  other  purposes, 
measure  some  16.5  inches  long,  12.59  inches  wide,  and  1.18 
inches  thick;  others  23.62  inches  long,  15.75  wide,  and  1.77 
thick.  On  the  large  pyramid  I  found  two  bricks,  one  bearing 
the  profile  of  a  man  with  feather  ornaments  on  his  head,  the 
other  a  number  of  concentric  circles. 

The  laborers  have  now  cleared  a  portion  of  the  platform  of 
the  great  pyramid.  In  doing  this,  they  had  to  cut  away  a  dense 
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growth  of  brush- wood  and  to  fell  a  number  of  large  trees.  This 
pyramid  is  115  feet  high  at  its  highest  point.  The  buildings 
upon  it  are,  an  immense  palace,  some  250  feet  long,  with  perfect 
orientation,  the  front  looking  eastward,  and  the  two  ends  toward 
the  north  and  south;  a  rectangular  tower  to  the  south  of  the 
palace,  and  another  tower  of  the  same  shape  to  the  west.  They 
both  stood  on  platforms.  This  palace  forcibly  reminds  me  of 
the  Governor's  palace  at  Uxmal;  it  is  not  quite  so  long,  but 
very  nearly  as  high;  and  though  it  is  built  entirely  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  it  must  have  been  covered  with  ornaments  in  stucco. 
This  decoration  must  have  been  very  effective  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  scattered  pieces  of  it  I  have  found,  and  more  especially  by  the 
fragments  of  inscriptions,  which  remind  me  of  those  of  Yucatan. 

Only  two  chambers  remain  standing,  but  these  suffice  to  show 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  buildings  at  Palenque ;  and  we 
possess  indicia  enough  to  enable  us  to  construct  the  general  plan 
of  the  edifice. 

That  these  monuments  are  of  Toltec  origin  we  have  the  best 
grounds  for  believing,  although  they  differ  entirely  from  the 
buildings  on  the  high  plateaus.  As  was  remarked  when  we  were 
considering  the  ruins  of  Tula,  the  Toltecs  were  eclectic,  and  used 
the  materials  that  happened  to  be  accessible — stone,  mortar, 
bricks,  clay,  wood.  Hence  they  were  prepared  for  every  trans 
formation,  and  their  genius  could  adapt  itself  to  every  mode  of 
construction.  We  see  them  employing  stone  at  Mitla ;  among 
the  Zapotecs,  mud  mixed  with  stones,  with  a  facing  of  bricks 
forming  arabesques ;  while  at  Mt.  Alban  they  inaugurated  the 
construction  of  the  boveda,  that  bastard  vault  of  which  we  have 
examples  here  and  elsewhere.  We  see  them,  on  the  coast,  con 
structing  their  pyramids  and  their  edifices  of  shells,  with  a  few 
bricks.  As  they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  they  employed 
bricks  and  mortar;  but  at  Palenque,  where  stone  is  abundant, 
they  adopted  that  material,  and  covered  their  monuments  as  well 
as  their  streets  with  the  famous  cement  the  secret  of  which  they 
possessed.  In  Yucatan,  where  limestone  is  very  plentiful,  they 
gave  up  the  use  of  cement  for  ornamentation,  and  we  have 
edifices  such  as  are  seen  at  Chichen,  Uxmal,  etc.  Here  at  Comal- 
calco  I  find,  in  the  path  leading  to  the  ruins,  pieces  of  cement, 
the  remains  of  the  original  pavement. 

November  18th  and  19th. — Two  days  of  heavy  rain ;  no  work 
done.  My  papier  mache*  casts  of  sundry  ornaments  and  inscrip- 
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tions  I  have  placed  under  shelter,  and  will  have  them  dried  there 
by  artificial  heat. 

November  2Qth. — Though  the  weather  is  not  fair,  still  work 
might  be  done  to-day,  but  the  men  are  unwilling.  Fortunately, 
the  ruins  are  not  such  as  to  involve  any  very  extensive  excava 
tions,  for  what  with  the  laziness  of  these  Indians  and  the  diffi 
culty  of  engaging  their  services,  nothing  of  importance  could 
have  been  done. 

November  21st. — Though  it  is  Sunday,  I  have  done  a  fair  day's 
work  to-day.  I  made  four  photographs  of  the  ruins,  viz. :  one  of 
the  portion  of  the  palace  which  is  still  standing,  two  of  the  tower 
to  the  south  of  that  edifice,  and  one  of  a  fragment  of  an  inscrip 
tion.  Further,  I  found  amid  the  rubbish  at  the  tower  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  palace  a  fine  bass-relief,  badly  damaged,  it  is 
true,  yet  presenting  a  superb  figure  of  a  man, — the  trunk,  one 
thigh,  and  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  of  the  head.  This  bass-relief 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  bass-reliefs  of  Palenque. 

The  palace,  like  the  Casa  del  Gobernador  at  Uxmal,  consists 
of  a  double  row  of  chambers,  and  its  length  is  234f  feet.  The 
walls  were  10.9  feet  high,  and  supported  a  very  prominent  cor 
nice,  like  those  at  Palenque.  The  roof  rose  obliquely,  and  here, 
too,  we  have  Palenque  repeated.  The  walls,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  ruins,  were  covered  with  a  smooth  coat  of  cement ; 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  many  pieces  of  cement  molded 
into  ornamental  forms  which  we  have  found  belonged  to  the 
cornice.  As  at  Palenque,  the  steep  roof  was  covered  with  orna 
ment,  of  which  only  shapeless  fragments  remain. 

The  width  of  the  edifice,  the  walls  included,  is  24.7  feet ;  the 
width  of  each  chamber  is  7J  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  3.6  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  middle  wall  is  23.9  feet. 

The  section  of  the  double  row  of  chambers  which  is  still 
standing  is  only  24  feet  in  length.  Soon  this  great  monument 
will  be  all  reduced  to  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  all  the  buildings  at  Comalcalco 
were  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar, — bricks  of  all  sizes, 
separated  by  layers  of  mortar  of  greater  thickness  than  them 
selves.  The  central  wall,  which  sustains  almost  the  entire  weight 
of  the  roof,  begins  to  widen  after  it  reaches  the  height  of  the 
cornice,  till  it  attains  the  sloping  roof  at  its  widest  point.  It  is 
enormously  massive,  occupying  precisely  one-half  of  the  build 
ing's  total  width. 
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This  palace  had  windows,  though  nowhere  else  among  these 
American  ruins  have  I  seen  any  of  these  openings.  There  is  one 
window  in  that  portion  of  the  building  which  still  stands :  in 
form  it  is  a  parallelogram,  and  its  height  is  5.9  feet.  In  a 
portion  of  the  wall,  toward  the  center  of  the  facade,  there 
are  three  other  windows  near  together,  of  the  same  shape 
id  size. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  similar  monuments  at 
'alenque  and  in  Yucatan,  I  should  say  that  the  chambers 
mst  have  been  not  more  than  30  feet  in  length,  and  thus 
lere  would  be  seven  double  compartments  communicating  by 
iterior  door- ways.  As  at  Uxmal,  the  only  chambers  that  had 
3nings  to  admit  the  outer  air  and  light  were  those  in  the  front, 
sing  the  east. 

The  end  wall  on  the  south  has  fallen;  of  the  north  wall  a 
is  standing.     Furthermore,  this  latter  wall  is  still  covered 
Lth  the  reddish-yellow  paint  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

At  the  distance  of  36  feet  to  the  south-east  of  the  palace  is 
>wer  No.  1,  standing  on  a  platform  of  cement.    It  measures 
feet  on  the  north  side  by  about  30  feet  southward,  but 
latter  measurement  is  only  an  approximation,  for  on  the 
south  side  both  platform  and  walls  are  in  ruin. 

This  oblong  tower  had  three  stories.     There  is  no  sign  of  a 
stair-way.    But  the  dimensions  of  the  portions  which  remain, 
lamely,  the  second  story,  and  the  first,  which  is  now  under- 
>und,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  platform  at  the  height 
)f  the  second  story,  and  that  the  three  stories  formed  a  square 
>wer  in  four  compartments,  the  dimensions  of  which  for  the 
bs  which  remain  are  as  follows :  "Walls  of  the  tower,  2.29  feet 
thick.    First  interior  chamber  5.57  feet  square.    Second  chamber, 
forming  a  sort  of  veranda,  with  pillars  instead  of  walls  on  the 
west  side,  5.41  feet  square.     The  pillars  were  37.4  inches  square ; 
only  one  of  them  remains. 

Beneath  the  second  story,  completely  covered  with  rubbish, 
)ut  accessible  through  a  narrow  opening,  is  a  chamber,  7.87  feet 
long  by  4.92  feet  wide.  The  ~boveda  roof  is  very  steep,  while  the 
roof  of  chamber  No.  1,  in  the  story  above,  is  more  vault-like. 
The  ornamentation  of  this  tower  must  have  been  very  elaborate, 
to  judge  from  the  fragments  which  I  have  found. 

Tower  No.  2  stands  at  the  distance  of  33  feet  to  the  west  of 
the  palace.    Its  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  No.  1.    It 
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was  in  an  under-ground  chamber  of  this  tower  that  I  found  the 
bass-relief  already  described. 

This  figure,  modeled  in  cement,  is  less  rich  in  ornamentation 
than  the  bass-reliefs  of  a  like  character  found  at  Palenque.  The 
body  is  naked,  save  that  it  has  a  rich  belt,  an  ornament  around 
the  leg,  and  a  necklace.  It  is  larger  than  life-size. 

November  22d. — "We  are  still  exploring  the  summit  of  the 
great  pyramid,  and  have  discovered  there  other  heaps  of  ruins, 
but  absolutely  shapeless  and  covered  with  vegetable  mold.  I  am 
daily  receiving  information  about  the  ruins  scattered  all  over  the 
State  of  Tabasco,  hidden  in  the  forests.  Places  like  Comalcalco 
are  numerous — great  centers  of  population  in  former  times.  The 
imagination  fails  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of  labor  it  would 
involve  to  explore  even  a  tithe  of  these  ancient  sites.  These 
Cordilleras  of  Comalcalco — these  mountains  of  ruins — extend 
over  twelve  miles.  We  still  see  the  hollows  in  the  ground  whence 
the  soil  was  taken  for  the  construction  of  these  pyramids.  But 
they  did  not  consist  merely  of  clay;  bricks,  too,  entered  into 
their  construction,  and  there  were  strengthening  walls  to  make 
them  firmer.  These  structures  are  more  wonderful  than  the 
pyramids  and  the  other  works  at  Teotihuacan,  and  they  far 
surpass  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  We  can  easily  believe  the  asser 
tion  of  Cortez,  that  three  days  after  his  arrival  in  this  region  he 
had  opposed  to  him  an  army  of  more  than  80,000  men. 

DESIRE  CHABNAY. 


THE  POETEY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  topmost  proof  of  a  race  is  its  own 
born  poetry.  The  presence  of  that,  or  the  absence,  each  tells  its 
story.  As  the  flowering  rose  or  lily,  as  the  ripened  fruit  to  a 
tree,  the  apple  or  the  peach,  no  matter  how  fine  the  trunk,  or 
copious  or  rich  the  branches  and  foliage,  here  waits  sine  qua  non 
at  last.  The  stamp  of  entire  and  finished  greatness  to  any  nation, 
to  the  American  Republic  among  the  rest,  must  be  sternly  with 
held  till  it  has  expressed  itself,  and  put  what  it  stands  for  in 
the  blossom  of  original,  first-class  poems.  No  imitations  will  do. 

And  though  no  estketik  worthy  the  present  condition  or  future 
certainties  of  the  New  World  seems  to  have  been  even  outlined 
in  men's  minds,*  or  has  been  generally  called  for,  or  thought 
needed,  I  am  clear  that  until  the  United  States  have  just  such 
definite  and  native  expressers  in  the  highest  artistic  fields,  their 
mere  political,  geographical,  wealth-forming,  and  even  intellectual 
eminence,  however  astonishing  and  predominant,  will  constitute 
(as  I  have  before  likened  it)  a  more  and  more  expanded  and 
well-appointed  body,  and  perhaps  brain,  with  little  or  no  soul. 
Sugar-coat  the  grim  truth  as  we  may,  and  ward  off  with  outward 
plausible  words,  denials,  explanations,  to  the  mental  inward  per 
ception  of  the  land  this  blank  is  plain.  A  barren  void  exists. 
For  the  meanings  and  maturer  purposes  of  these  States  are  not 
the  constructing  of  a  new  world  of  politics  merely,  and  physical 
comforts  for  the  million,  but  even  more  determinedly,  in  range 
with  science  and  the  modern,  of  a  new  world  of  democratic 
sociology  and  imaginative  literature.  If  the  latter  were  not 
carried  out  and  established  to  form  their  only  permanent  tie  and 
hold,  the  first-named  would  be  of  little  avail. 

*  In  1850,  Emerson  said  earnestly  to  Miss  Bremer,  in  response  to  her 
praises :  "  No,  you  must  not  be  too  good-natured.  We  have  not  yet  any  poetry 
which  can  "be  said  to  represent  the  mind  of  our  world.  The  poet  of  America 
is  not  yet  come.  When  he  comes,  he  will  sing  quite  differently." 
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"With  the  poems  of  a  first-class  land  are  twined,  as  weft  with 
warp,  its  types  of  personal  character,  of  individuality,  peculiar, 
native,  its  own  physiognomy,  man's  and  woman's,  its  own  shapes, 
forms,  and  manners,  fully  justified  under  the  eternal  laws  of  all 
forms,  all  manners,  all  times. 

I  say  the  hour  has  come  for  democracy  in  America  to  inaugu 
rate  itself  in  the  two  directions  specified, — autochthonic  poems  and 
personalities, — born  expressers  of  itself,  its  spirit  alone,  to  radiate 
in  subtle  ways,  not  only  in  art,  but  the  practical  and  familiar,  in 
the  transactions  between  employers  and  employed  persons,  in 
business  and  wages,  and  sternly  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
revolutionizing  them. 

I  find  nowhere  a  scope  profound  enough,  and  radical  and 
objective  enough,  either  for  aggregates  or  individuals.  The 
thought  and  identity  of  a  poetry  in  America  to  fill,  and  worthily 
fill,  the  great  void,  and  enhance  these  aims,  involves  the  essence 
and  integral  f  acts,  real  and  spiritual,  of  the  whole  land,  the  whole 
body.  What  the  great  sympathetic  is  to  the  congeries  of  bones 
and  joints,  and  heart  and  fluids  and  nervous  system,  and  vitality, 
constituting,  launching  forth  in  time  and  space  a  human  being — 
aye,  an  immortal  soul — in  such  relation,  and  no  less,  stands  true 
poetry  to  the  single  personality  or  to  the  nation. 

Here  our  thirty-eight  States  stand  to-day,  the  children  of 
past  precedents,  and,  young  as  they  are,  heirs  of  a  very  old 
estate.  One  or  two  points  we  will  consider,  out  of  the  myriads 
presenting  themselves.  The  feudalism  of  the  British  Islands, 
illustrated  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  his  legitimate  followers,  Walter 
Scott  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  all  its  tyrannies,  superstitions, 
evils,  had  most  superb  and  heroic  permeating  veins,  poems, 
manners — even  its  errors  fascinating.  It  almost  seems  as  if  only 
that  feudalism  in  Europe,  like  slavery  in  our  own  South,  could 
outcrop  types  of  tallest,  noblest  personal  character  yet — strength 
and  devotion  and  love  better  than  elsewhere — invincible  courage, 
generosity,  aspiration,  the  spines  of  all.  Here  is  where  Shake 
speare  and  the  others  I  have  named  perform  a  service  incalculably 
precious  to  our  America.  Politics,  literature,  and  everything 
else  centers  at  last  in  perfect  personnel  (as  democracy  is  to  find 
the  same  as  the  rest)  ;  and  here  feudalism  is  unrivaled — here  the 
rich  and  highest-rising  lessons  it  bequeaths  us — a  mass  of  pre 
cious,  though  foreign,  nutriment,  which  we  are  to  work  over, 
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and  popularize,  and  enlarge,  and  present  again  in  Western 
growths. 

Still,  there  are  pretty  grave  and  anxious  drawbacks,  jeopar 
dies,  fears.  Let  us  give  some  reflections  on  the  subject,  a  little 
fluctuating,  but  starting  from  one  central  thought,  and  returning 
there  again.  Two  or  three  curious  results  may  plow  up.  As 
in  the  astronomical  laws,  the  very  power  that  would  seem  most 
deadly  and  destructive  turns  out  to  be  latently  conservative  of 
longest,  vastest  future  births  and  lives. 

Let  us  for  once  briefly  examine  the  just-named  authors  solely 
from  a  Western  point  of  view.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  shall 
use  the  sun  of  English  literature,  and  the  brightest  current  stars 
of  his  system,  mainly  as  pegs  to  hang  some  cogitations  on,  for 
home  inspection. 

As  depicter  and  dramatist  of  the  passions  at  their  stormiest 
outstretch,  though  ranking  high,  Shakespeare  (spanning  the  arch 
wide  enough)  is  equaled  by  several,  and  excelled  by  the  best  old 
Greeks  (as  ^Bschylus).  But  in  portraying  the  medieval  lords 
and  barons,  the  arrogant  port  and  stomach  so  dear  to  the  inmost 
human  heart  (pride !  pride  !  dearest,  perhaps,  of  all — touching  us, 
too,  of  the  States  closest  of  all — closer  than  love),  he  stands 
alone,  and  I  do  not  wonder  he  so  witches  the  world. 

From  first  to  last,  also,  Walter  Scott  and  Tennyson,  like  Shake 
speare,  exhale  that  principle  of  caste  which  we  Americans  have 
come  on  earth  to  destroy.  Jefferson's  criticism  on  the  Waverly 
novels  was  that  they  turned  and  condensed  brilliant  but  entirely 
false  lights  and  glamours  over  the  lords,  ladies,  courts,  and  aristo 
cratic  institutes  of  Europe,  with  all  their  measureless  infamies, 
and  then  left  the  bulk  of  the  suffering,  down-trodden  people  con 
temptuously  in  the  shade.  Without  stopping  to  answer  this 
hornet-stinging  criticism,  or  to  repay  any  part  of  the  debt  of 
thanks  I  owe,  in  common  with  every  American,  to  the  noblest, 
healthiest,  cheeriest  romancer  that  ever  lived,  I  pass  on  to  Tenny 
son  and  his  works. 

Poetry  here  of  a  very  high  (perhaps  the  highest)  order  of 
verbal  melody,  exquisitely  clean  and  pure,  and  almost  always 
perfumed,  like  the  tuberose,  to  an  extreme  of  sweetness — some 
times  not,  however,  but  even  then  a  camellia  of  the  hot-house, 
never  a  common  flower — the  verse  of  elegance  and  high-life,  and 
yet  preserving  amid  all  its  super-delicatesse  a  smack  of  outdoors 
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and  outdoor  folk — the  old  Norman  lordhood  quality  here,  too, 
crossed  with  that  Saxon  fiber  from  which  twain  the  best  current 
stock  of  England  springs — poetry  that  revels  above  all  things 
in  traditions  of  knights  and  chivalry,  and  deeds  of  derring-do. 
The  odor  of  English  social  life  in  its  highest  range — a  melan 
choly,  affectionate,  very  manly,  but  dainty  breed — pervading  the 
books  like  an  invisible  scent  5  the  idleness,  the  traditions,  the 
mannerisms,  the  stately  ennui;  the  yearning  of  love,  like  a  spinal 
marrow  inside  of  all;  the  costumes,  old  brocade  and  satin;  the 
old  houses  and  furniture, — solid  oak,  no  mere  veneering, — the 
moldy  secrets  everywhere;  the  verdure,  the  ivy  on  the  walls, 
the  moat,  the  English  landscape  outside,  the  buzzing  fl^  in  the 
sun  inside  the  window  pane.  Never  one  democratic  page;  nay, 
not  a  line,  not  a  word;  never  free  and  naive  poetry,  but  involved, 
labored,  quite  sophisticated — even  when  the  theme  is  ever  so 
simple  or  rustic  (a  shell,  a  bit  of  sedge,  the  commonest  love- 
passage  between  a  lad  and  lass),  the  handling  of  the  rhyme  all 
showing  the  scholar  and  conventional  gentleman;  showing  the 
Laureate,  too,  the  attache  of  the  throne,  and  most  excellent,  too ; 
nothing  better  through  the  volumes  than  the  dedication  "  To  the 
Queen'7  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  fine  dedication,  "These  to 
his  Memory"  (Prince  Albert's),  preceding  "Idylls  of  the  King." 
Such  for  an  off-hand  summary  of  the  mighty  three  that  now, 
by  the  women,  men,  and  young  folk  of  the  fifty  millions  given 
these  States  by  their  late  census,  have  been  and  are  more  read 
than  all  others  put  together. 

We  hear  it  said,  both  of  Tennyson  and  the  other  current 
leading  literary  illustrator  of  Great  Britain,  Carlyle, — as  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  France, — that  not  one  of  them  is  personally 
friendly  or  admirant  toward  America ;  indeed,  quite  the  reverse. 
N'importe.  That  they  (and  more  good  minds  than  theirs)  can 
not  span  the  vast  revolutionary  arch  thrown  by  the  United  States 
over  the  centuries,  fixed  in  the  present,  launched  to  the  endless 
future;  that  they  cannot  stomach  the  high-life-below-stairs  color 
ing  all  our  poetic  and  genteel  social  status  so  far — the  measure 
less  viciousness  of  the  great  radical  republic,  with  its  ruffianly 
nominations  and  elections;  its  loud,  ill-pitched  voice,  utterly  re 
gardless  whether  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nominative;  its  fights, 
errors,  eructations,  repulsions,  dishonesties,  audacities;  those 
fearful  and  varied  and  long  continued  storm  and  stress  stages 
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(so  offensive  to  the  well-regulated  college-bred  mind)  wherewith 
nature,  history,  and  time  block  out  nationalities  more  powerful 
than  the  past,  and  to  upturn  it  and  press  on  to  the  future ; — that 
they  cannot  understand  and  fathom  all  this,  I  say,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at?  Fortunately,  the  gestation  of  our  thirty-eight 
empires  (and  plenty  more  to  come)  proceeds  on  its  course,  on 
scales  of  area  and  velocity  immense  and  absolute  as  the  globe, 
and,  like  the  globe  itself,  quite  oblivious  even  of  great  poets  and 
thinkers.  But  we  can  by  no  means  afford  to  be  oblivious  of 
them. 

The  same  of  feudalism,  its  castles,  courts,  etiquettes,  wars, 
personalities.  However  they,  or  the  spirits  of  them  hovering  in 
the  air,  might  scowl  and  glower  at  such  removes  as  current  Kansas 
or  Kentucky  life  and  forms,  the  latter  may  by  no  means  repudiate 
or  leave  out  the  former.  Allowing  all  the  evil  that  it  did,  we  get, 
here  and  to-day,  a  balance  of  good  out  of  its  reminiscence  almost 
beyond  price. 

Am  I  content,  then,  that  the  general  interior  chyle  of  our 
republic  should  be  supplied  and  nourished  by  wholesale  from 
foreign  and  antagonistic  sources  such  as  these  ?  Let  me  answer 
that  question  briefly : 

Years  ago  I  thought  Americans  ought  to  strike  out  separate, 
and  have  expressions  of  their  own  in  highest  literature.  I  think 
so  still,  and  more  decidedly  than  ever.  But  those  convictions  are 
now  strongly  tempered  by  some  additional  points  (perhaps  the 
results  of  advancing  age,  or  the  reflections  of  invalidism).  I  see 
that  this  world  of  the  West,  as  part  of  all,  fuses  inseparably  with 
the  East,  and  with  all,  as  time  does — the  ever  new,  yet  old,  old 
human  race — "  the  same  subject  continued,"  as  the  novels  of  our 
grandfathers  had  it  for  chapter-heads.  If  we  are  not  to  hos 
pitably  receive  and  complete  the  inaugurations  of  the  old  civili 
zations,  and  change  their  small  scale  to  the  largest,  broadest  scale, 
what  on  earth  are  we  for  ? 

The  currents  of  practical  business  in  America,  the  rude, 
coarse,  tussling  facts  of  our  lives,  and  all  their  daily  experiences, 
need  just  the  precipitation  and  tincture  of  this  entirely  different 
fancy  world  of  lulling,  contrasting,  even  feudalistic,  anti-repub 
lican  poetry  and  romance.  On  the  enormous  outgrowth  of  our 
unloosed  individualities,  and  the  rank  self-assertion  of  humanity 
here,  may  well  fall  these  grace-persuading,  recherche  influences. 
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"We  first  require  that  individuals  and  communities  shall  be  free ; 
then  surely  comes  a  time  when  it  is  requisite  that  they  shall  not 
be  too  free.  Although  to  such  result  in  the  future  I  look  mainly 
for  a  great  poetry  native  to  us,  these  importations  till  then  will 
have  to  be  accepted,  such  as  they  are,  and  thankful  they  are  no 
worse. 

The  inmost  spiritual  currents  of  the  present  time  curiously 
revenge  and  check  their  own  compelled  tendency  to  democracy, 
and  absorption  in  it,  by  marked  leanings  to  the  past — by  remi 
niscences  in  poems,  plots,  operas,  novels,  to  a  far-off,  contrary, 
deceased  world,  as  if  they  dreaded  the  great  vulgar  gulf  tides  of 
to-day.  Then  what  has  been  fifty  centuries  growing,  working  in, 
and  accepted  as  crowns  and  apices  for  our  kind,  is  not  going  to  be 
pulled  down  and  discarded  in  a  hurry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  time  we  paid  our  respects  directly  to  the  honor 
able  party,  the  real  object  of  these  preambles.  But  we  must  make 
reconnaissance  a  little  further  still.  Not  the  least  part  of  our  lesson 
were  to  realize  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  friendly  foreign 
experts,*  and  how  our  situation  looks  to  them.  "  American  poetry/7 
says  the  London  "  Times/7 1  "  is  the  poetry  of  apt  pupils,  but  it  is 
afflicted  from  first  to  last  with  a  fatal  want  of  raciness.  Bryant 
has  been  long  passed  as  a  poet  by  Professor  Longfellow ;  but  in 
Longfellow,  with  all  his  scholarly  grace  and  tender  feeling,  the 
defect  is  more  apparent  than  it  was  in  Bryant.  Mr.  Lowell  can 
overflow  with  American  humor  when  politics  inspire  his  muse ; 
but  in  the  realm  of  pure  poetry  he  is  no  more  American  than  a 
Newdigate  prize-man.  Joaquin  Miller's  verse  has  fluency  and 
movement  and  harmony,  but  as  for  the  thought,  his  songs  of  the 
sierras  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  Holland." 

*  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  the  question,  "Has  America  produced  any  great 
poet  ?  "  announced  as  prize-subject  for  the  competition  of  some  university  in 
Northern  Europe.  I  saw  the  item  in  a  foreign  paper,  and  made  note  of  it; 
but  being  taken  down  with  paralysis,  and  prostrated  for  a  long  season,  the 
matter  slipped  away,  and  I  have  never  been  able  since  to  get  hold  of  any 
essay  presented  for  the  prize,  or  report  of  the  discussion,  nor  to  learn  for 
certain  whether  there  was  any  essay  or  discussion,  nor  can  I  now  remember 
the  place.  It  may  have  been  Upsala,  or  possibly  Heidelberg.  Perhaps  some 
German  or  Scandinavian  can  give  particulars.  I  think  it  was  in  1872. 

t  In  a  long  and  prominent  editorial,  at  the  time,  on  the  death  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 
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Unless  in  a  certain  very  slight  contingency,  the  "Times" 
says: 

"American  verse,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  stages,  seems  an  exotic, 
with  an  exuberance  of  gorgeous  blossom,  but  no  principle  of  reproduction. 
That  is  the  very  note  and  test  of  its  inherent  want.  Great  poets  are  tortured 
and  massacred  by  having  their  flowers  of  fancy  gathered  and  gummed  down 
in  the  hortus  siccits  of  an  anthology.  American  poets  show  better  in  an 
anthology  than  in  the  collected  volumes  of  their  works.  Like  their  audience, 
they  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  vast  orbit  of  English 
literature.  They  may  talk  of  the  primeval  forest,  but  it  would  generally  be 
very  hard  from  internal  evidence  to  detect  that  they  were  writing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  rather  than  on  those  of  the  Thames.  ...  In  fact,  they 
have  caught  the  English  tone  and  air  and  mood  only  too  faithfully,  and  are 
accepted  by  the  superficially  cultivated  English  intelligence  as  readily  as  if 
they  were  English  born. 

"Americans  themselves  confess  to  a  certain  disappointment  that  a  literary 
curiosity  and  intelligence  so  diffused  [as  in  the  United  States]  have  not  taken 
up  English  literature  at  the  point  at  which  America  has  received  it,  and  car 
ried  it  forward  and  developed  it  with  an  independent  energy.  But  like  reader 
like  poet.  Both  show  the  effects  of  having  come  into  an  estate  they  have  not 
earned.  A  nation  of  readers  has  required  of  its  poets  a  diction  and  symmetry 
of  form  equal  to  that  of  an  old  literature  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
also  theirs.  No  ruggedness,  however  racy,  would  be  tolerated  by  circles 
which,  however  superficial  their  culture,  read  Byron  and  Tennyson." 

The  English  critic,  though  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and 
friendly  withal,  is  evidently  not  altogether  satisfied  (perhaps  he 
is  jealous)  and  winds  up  by  saying : 

"For  the  English  language  to  have  been  enriched  with  a  national  poetry 
which  was  not  English  but  American,  would  have  been  a  treasure  beyond 
price." 

With  which,  as  whet  and  foil,  we  shall  proceed  to  ventilate 
more  definitely  certain  no  doubt  willful  opinions. 

Leaving  unnoticed  at  present  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
antique,  or  anything  from  the  middle  ages,  the  prevailing  flow  of 
poetry  for  the  last  fifty  or  eighty  years,  and  now  at  its  height,  has 
been  and  is  (like  the  music)  an  expression  of  mere  surface  melody, 
within  narrow  limits,  and  yet,  to  give  it  its  due,  perfectly  satisfy 
ing  to  the  demands  of  the  ear,  of  wondrous  charm,  of  smooth 
and  easy  deli very,  and  the  triumph  of  technical  art.  Above  all 
things  it  is  fractional  and  select.  It  shrinks  with  aversion  from 
the  sturdy,  the  universal,  and  the  democratic. 
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The  poetry  of  the  future  (the  phrase  is  open  to  sharp  criti 
cism,  and  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  but  is  significant,  and  I  will 
use  it) — the  poetry  of  the  future  aims  at  the  free  expression  of 
emotion  (which  means  far,  far  more  than  appears  at  first),  and 
to  arouse  and  initiate  more  than  to  define  or  finish.  Like  all 
modern  tendencies,  it  has  direct  or  indirect  reference  continually 
to  the  reader,  to  you  or  me,  to  the  central  identity  of  everything,- 
the  mighty  Ego.  (Byron's  was  a  vehement  dash,  with  plenty  of 
impatient  democracy,  but  lurid  and  introverted  amid  all  its 
magnetism ;  not  at  all  the  fitting,  lasting  song  of  a  grand,  secure, 
free,  sunny  race.)  It  is  more  akin,  likewise,  to  outside  life  and 
landscape  (returning  mainly  to  the  antique  feeling),  real  sun  and 
gale,  and  woods  and  shores — to  the  elements  themselves — not 
sitting  at  ease  in  parlor  or  library  listening  to  a  good  tale  of 
them,  told  in  good  rhyme.  Character,  a  feature  far  above  style 
or  polish, — a  feature  not  absent  at  any  time,  but  now  first  brought 
to  the  fore, — gives  predominant  stamp  to  advancing  poetry.  Its 
born  sister,  music,  already  responds  to  the  same  influences : 

"The  music -of  the  present,  Wagner's,  Gounod's,  even  the  later  Verdi's, 
all  tends  toward  this  free  expression  of  poetic  emotion,  and  demands  a  vocal- 
ism  totally  unlike  that  required  for  Rossini's  splendid  roulades,  or  Bellini's 
suave  melodies." 

Is  there  not  even  now,  indeed,  an  evolution,  a  departure 
from  the  masters?  Venerable  and  unsurpassable  after  their 
kind  as  are  the  old  works,  and  always  unspeakably  precious  as 
studies  (for  Americans  more  than  any  other  people),  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  by  the  shifted  combinations  of  the  modern  mind 
the  whole  underlying  theory  of  first-class  verse  has  changed  ? 
"  Formerly,  during  the  period  termed  classic/7  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
a  when  literature  was  governed  by  recognized  rules,  he  was  con 
sidered  the  best  poet  who  had  composed  the  most  perfect  work, 
the  most  beautiful  poem,  the  most  intelligible,  the  most  agree 
able  to  read,  the  most  complete  in  every  respect, — the  jEneid,  the 
Gerusalemme,  a  fine  tragedy.  To-day,  something  else  is  wanted. 
For  us,  the  greatest  poet  is  he  who  in  his  works  most  stimulates 
the  reader's  imagination  and  reflection,  who  excites  him  the  most 
himself  to  poetize.  The  greatest  poet  is  not  he  who  has  done  the 
best ;  it  is  he  who  suggests  the  most ;  he,  not  all  of  whose  mean 
ing  is  at  first  obvious,  and  who  leaves  you  much  to  desire,  to 
explain,  to  study,  much  to  complete  in  your  turn." 
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The  fatal  defects  our  American  singers  labor  under  are  sub 
ordination  of  spirit,  an  absence  of  the  concrete  and  of  real  patriot 
ism,  and  in  excess  that  modern  aesthetic  contagion  a  queer  friend 
of  mine  calls  the  beauty  disease.  "  The  immoderate  taste  for 
beauty  and  art,"  says  Charles  Baudelaire,  "leads  men  into  mon 
strous  excesses.  In  minds  imbued  with  a  frantic  greed  for  the 
beautiful,  all  the  balances  of  truth  and  justice  disappear.  There 
is  a  lust,  a  disease  of  the  art  faculties,  which  eats  up  the  moral 
like  a  cancer." 

Of  course,  by  our  plentiful  verse- writers  there  is  plenty  of 
service  performed,  of  a  kind.  Nor  need  we  go  far  for  a  tally. 
We  see,  in  every  polite  circle,  a  class  of  accomplished,  good- 
natured  persons  ("  society,"  in  fact,  could  not  get  on  without  them), 
fully  eligible  for  certain  problems,  times,  and  duties — to  mix  egg- 
nog,  to  mend  the  broken  spectacles,  to  decide  whether  the 
stewed  eels  shall  precede  the  sherry  or  the  sherry  the  stewed  eels, 
to  eke  out  Mrs.  A.  B.'s  parlor-tableaux  with  monk,  Jew,  Turk, 
lover,  Romeo,  Puck,  Prospero,  Caliban,  or  what  not,  and  to  gen 
erally  contribute  and  gracefully  adapt  their  flexibilities  and 
talents,  in  those  ranges,  to  the  world's  service.  But  for  real 
crises,  great  needs  and  pulls,  moral  or  physical,  they  might  as 
well  have  never  been  born. 

Or  the  accepted  notion  of  a  poet  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of 
male  odalisque,  singing  or  piano-playing  a  kind  of  spiced  ideas, 
second-hand  reminiscences,  or  toying  late  hours  at  entertain 
ments,  in  rooms  stifling  with  fashionable  scent.  I  think  I  haven't 
seen  a  new-published  healthy,  bracing,  simple  lyric  in  ten  years. 
Not  long  ago,  there  were  verses  in  each  of  three  fresh  monthlies, 
from  leading  authors,  and  in  every  one  the  whole  central  motif 
(perfectly  serious)  was  the  melancholiness  of  a  marriageable 
young  woman  who  didn't  get  a  rich  husband,  but  a  poor  one ! 

^  Besides  its  tonic  and  al  fresco  physiology,  relieving  such  as 
this,  the  poetry  of  the  future  will  take  on  character  in  a  more 
important  respect.  Science,  having  extirpated  the  old  stock- 
fables  and  superstitions,  is  clearing  a  field  for  verse,  for  all  the 
arts,  and  even  for  romance,  a  hundred-fold  ampler  and  more 
wonderful,  with  the  new  principles  behind.  Republicanism  ad 
vances  over  the  whole  world.  Liberty,  with  Law  by  her  side, 
will  one  day  be  paramount— will  at  any  rate  be  the  central  idea. 
Then  only— for  all  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  what  has  been,  or 
the  polish  of  what  is— then  only  will  the  true  poets  appear,  and 
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the  true  poems.  Not  the  satin  and  patchouly  of  to-day,  not  the 
glorification  of  the  butcheries  and  wars  of  the  past,  nor  any  fight 
between  Deity  on  one  side  and  somebody  else  on  the  other — not 
Hilton,  not  even  Shakespeare's  plays,  grand  as  they  are.  Entirely 
different  and  hitherto  unknown  classes  of  men,  being  authorita 
tively  called  for  in  imaginative  literature,  will  certainly  appear. 
What  is  hitherto  most  lacking,  perhaps  most  absolutely  indicates 
the  future.  Democracy  has  been  hurried  on  through  time  by 
measureless  tides  and  winds,  resistless  as  the  revolution  of  the 
globe,  and  as  far-reaching  and  rapid.  But  in  the  highest  walks 
of  art  it  has  not  yet  had  a  single  representative  worthy  of  it  any 
where  upon  the  earth. 

Never  had  real  bard  a  task  more  fit  for  sublime  ardor  and 
genius  than  to  sing  worthily  the  songs  these  States  have  already 
indicated.  Their  origin,  Washington,  '76,  the  picturesqueiiess  of 
old  times,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  sea-fights ;  the  incredible 
rapidity  of  movement  and  breadth  of  area — to  fuse  and  compact 
the  South  and  North,  the  East  and  West,  to  express  the  native 
forms,  situations,  scenes,  from  Montauk  to  California,  and  from 
the  Saguenay  to  the  Rio  Grande — the  working  out  on  such 
gigantic  scales,  and  with  such  a  swift  and  mighty  play  of 
changing  light  and  shade,  of  the  great  problems  of  man  and 
freedom, — how  far  ahead  of  the  stereotyped  plots,  or  gem-cutting, 
or  tales  of  love,  or  wars  of  mere  ambition !  Our  history  is  so 
full  of  spinal,  modern,  germinal  subjects — one  above  all.  What 
the  ancient  siege  of  Ilium,  and  the  puissance  of  Hector's  and 
Agamemnon's  warriors  proved  to  Hellenic  art  and  literature,  and 
all  art  and  literature  since,  may  prove  the  war  of  attempted 
secession  of  1861-5  to  the  future  aesthetics,  drama,  romance, 
poems  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  could  utility  itself  provide  anything  more  practically 
serviceable  to  the  hundred  millions  who,  a  couple  of  gener 
ations  hence,  will  inhabit  within  the  limits  just  named,  than 
the  permeation  of  a  sane,  sweet,  autochthonous  national  poetry- 
must  I  say  of  a  kind  that  does  not  now  exist  ?  but  which,  I  fully 
believe,  will  in  time  be  supplied  on  scales  as  free  as  Nature's 
elements.  (It  is  acknowledged  that  we  of  the  States  are  the  most 
materialistic  and  money-making  people  ever  known.  My  own 
theory,  while  fully  accepting  this,  is  that  we  are  the  most  emo 
tional,  spiritualistic,  and  poetry-loving  people  also.) 
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Infinite  are  the  new  and  orbic  traits  waiting  to  be  launched 
forth  in  the  firmament  that  is,  and  is  to  be,  America.  Lately  I 
have  wondered  whether  the  last  meaning  of  this  cluster  of  thirty- 
eight  States  is  not  only  practical  fraternity  among  themselves — 
the  only  real  union  (much  nearer  its  accomplishment,  too,  than 
appears  on  the  surface) — but  for  fraternity  over  the  whole  globe — • 
that  dazzling,  pensive  dream  of  ages !  Indeed,  the  peculiar  glory 
of  our  lands,  I  have  come  to  see,  or  expect  to  see,  not  in  their  geo 
graphical  or  republican  greatness,  nor  wealth  or  products,  nor 
military  or  naval  power,  nor  special,  eminent  names  in  any 
department,  to  shine  with,  or  outshine,  foreign  special  names  in 
similar  departments, — but  more  and  more  in  a  vaster,  saner, 
more  splendid  Comradeship,  uniting  closer  and  closer  not  only 
the  American  States,  but  all  nations,  and  all  humanity.  That,  O 
poets !  is  not  that  a  theme  worth  chanting,  striving  for  ?  Why 
not  fix  your  verses  henceforth  to  the  gauge  of  the  round  globe  ? 
the  whole  race  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  culmination  of  the  modern  may 
thus  prove  to  be  a  signal  growth  of  joyous,  more  exalted  bards  of 
adhesiveness,  identically  one  in  soul,  but  contributed  by  every 
nation,  each  after  its  distinctive  kind.  Let  us,  audacious,  start 
it.  Let  the  diplomates,  as  ever,  still  deeply  plan,  seeking  advan 
tages,  proposing  treaties  between  governments,  and  to  bind  them, 
on  paper :  what  I  seek  is  different,  simpler.  I  would  inaugurate 
from  America,  for  this  purpose,  new  formulas — international 
poems.  I  have  thought  that  the  invisible  root  out  of  which  the 
poetry  deepest  in,  and  dearest  to,  humanity  grows,  is  Friendship. 
I  have  thought  that  both  in  patriotism  and  song  (even  amid  their 
grandest  shows  past)  we  have  adhered  too  long  to  petty  limits, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  enfold  the  world. 

Not  only  is  the  human  and  artificial  world  we  have  established 
in  the  West  a  radical  departure  from  anything  hitherto  known, — 
not  only  men  and  politics,  and  all  that  goes  with  them, — but 
Nature  itself,  in  the  main  sense,  its  construction,  is  different.  The 
same  old  font  of  type,  of  course,  but  set  up  to  a  text  never 
composed  or  issued  before.  For  Nature  consists  not  only  in  itself 
objectively,  but  at  least  just  as  much  in  its  subjective  reflection 
from  the  person,  spirit,  age,  looking  at  it,  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
absorbing  it — faithfully  sends  back  the  characteristic  beliefs  of 
the  time  or  individual — takes,  and  readily  gives  again,  the  phys- 
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iognomy  of  any  nation  or  literature — falls  like  a  great  elastic 
veil  on  a  face,  or  like  the  molding  plaster  on  a  statue. 

What  is  Nature?  What  were  the  elements,  the  invisible  back 
grounds  and  eidolons  of  it,  to  Homer's  heroes,  voyagers,  gods  ? 
What  all  through  the  wanderings  of  Virgil's  JEneas  ?  Then  to 
Shakespeare's  characters — Hamlet,  Lear,  the  English-Norman 
kings,  the  Romans?  What  was  nature  to  Rousseau,  to  Voltaire,  to 
the  German  Goethe  in  his  little  classical  court  gardens?  In  those 
presentments  in  Tennyson  (see  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King" — what 
sumptuous,  perfumed,  arras-and-gold  nature,  inimitably  described, 
better  than  any,  fit  for  princes  and  knights  and  peerless  ladies — 
wrathful  or  peaceful,  just  the  same — Vivien  and  Merlin  in  their 
strange  dalliance,  or  the  death-float  of  Elaine,  or  Geraint  and  the 
long  journey  of  his  disgraced  Enid  and  himself  through  the 
wood,  and  the  wife  all  day  driving  the  horses),  as  in  all  the  great 
imported  art-works,  treatises,  systems,  from  Lucretius  down, 
there  is  a  constantly  lurking,  often  pervading  something  that 
will  have  to  be  eliminated,  as  not  only  unsuited  to  modern  de 
mocracy  and  science  in  America,  but  insulting  to  them,  and  dis 
proved  by  them. 

Still,  the  rule  and  demesne  of  poetry  will  always  be  not  the 
exterior,  but  interior;  not  the  macrocosm,  but  microcosm;  not 
Nature,  but  Man.  I  haven't  said  anything  about  the  imperative 
need  of  a  race  of  giant  bards  in  the  future,  to  hold  up  high  to 
eyes  of  land  and  race  the  eternal  antiseptic  models,  and  to 
dauntlessly  confront  greed,  injustice,  and  all  forms  of  that  wili- 
ness  and  tyranny  whose  roots  never  die  (my  opinion  is,  that  after 
all  the  rest  is  advanced,  that  is  what  first-class  poets  are  for,  as, 
to  their  days  and  occasions,  the  Hebrew  lyrists,  Roman  Juvenal, 
and  doubtless  the  old  singers  of  India  and  the  British  Druids),— 
to  counteract  dangers,  immensest  ones,  already  looming  in 
America — measureless  corruption  in  politics;  what  we  call 
religion  a  mere  mask  of  wax  or  lace;  for  ensemble,  that  most 
cankerous;  offensive  of  all  earth's  shows — a  vast  and  varied 
community,  prosperous  and  fat  with  wealth  of  money  and 
products  and  business  ventures, — plenty  of  mere  intellectuality 
too, — and  then  utterly  without  the  sound,  prevailing,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  health-action  beyond  all  the  money  and  mere  intellect  of 
the  world. 

Is  it  a  dream  of  mine  that,  in  times  to  come,  West,  South,  East, 
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North,  will  silently,  surely  arise  a  race  of  such  poets,  varied,  yet 
one  in  soul — nor  only  poets,  and  of  the  best,  but  newer,  larger 
prophets — larger  than  Judea's,  and  more  passionate — to  meet 
and  penetrate  those  woes,  as  shafts  of  light  the  darkness  ? 

As  I  write,  the  last  fifth  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  entered 
upon,  and  will  soon  be  waning.  Now,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
what  the  United  States  most  need,  to  give  purport,  definiteness, 
reason  why,  to  their  unprecedented  material  wealth,  industrial 
products,  education  by  rote  merely,  great  populousness  and  intel 
lectual  activity,  is  the  central,  spinal  reality  (or  even  the  idea  of 
it)  of  such  a  democratic  band  of  native-born-and-bred  teachers, 
artists,  litterateurs,  tolerant  and  receptive  of  importations,  but 
entirely  adjusted  to  the  West,  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  days, 
purports,  combinations,  differences,  superiorities.  Indeed,  I  am 
fond  of  thinking  that  the  whole  series  of  concrete  and  political 
triumphs  of  the  republic  are  mainly  as  bases  and  preparations 
for  half  a  dozen  first-rate  future  poets,  ideal  personalities,  refer 
ring  not  to  a  special  class,  but  to  the  entire  people,  four  or  five 
millions  of  square  miles. 

Long,  long  are  the  processes  of  the  development  of  a  nation 
ality.  Only  to  the  rapt  vision  does  the  seen  become  the  prophecy 
of  the  unseen.*  Democracy,  so  far  attending  only  to  the  real,  is 

*  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  the  philosophy  of  American  history  and  poli 
tics  ?  And  if  so — what  is  it  ?  .  .  .  Wise  men  say  there  are  two  sets  of  wills 
to  nations  and  to  persons — one  set  that  acts  and  works  from  explainable 
motives — from  teaching,  intelligence,  judgment,  circumstance,  caprice,  emu 
lation,  greed,  etc. — and  then  another  set,  perhaps  doep,  hidden,  unsuspected, 
yet  often  more  potent  than  the  first,  refusing  to  be  argued  with,  rising  as  it- 
were  out  of  abysses,  resistlessly  urging  on  speakers,  doers,  communities, 
•unwitting  to  themselves — the  poet  to  his  fieriest  words — the  race  to  pursue 
its  loftiest  ideal.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  paradox  of  a  nation's  life  and  career,  with 
all  its  wondrous  contradictions,  can  probably  only  be  explained  from  these 
two  wills,  sometimes  conflicting,  each  operating  in  its  sphere,  combining  in 
races  or  in  persons,  and  producing  strangest  results. 

Let  us  hope  there  is  (indeed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  there  is  ?)  this  great, 
unconscious,  and  abysmic  second  will  also  running  through  the  average 
nationality  and  career  of  America.  Let  us  hope  that,  amid  all  the  dangers 
and  defections  of  the  present,  and  through  all  the  processes  of  the  conscious 
will,  it  alone  is  the  permanent  and  sovereign  force,  destined  to  carry  on  the 
New  World  to  fulfill  its  destinies  in  the  future— to  resolutely  pursue  those 
destinies,  age  upon  age;  to  build,  far,  far  beyond  its  past  vision,  present 
thought ;  to  form  and  fashion,  and  for  the  general  type,  men  and  women 
more  noble,  more  athletic  than  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  to  gradually,  firmly 
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not  for  the  real  only,  but  the  grandest  ideal — to  justify  the  modern 
by  that,  and  not  only  to  equal,  but  to  become  by  that  superior  to 
the  past.  On  a  comprehensive  summing  up  of  the  processes  and 
present  and  hitherto  condition  of  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  their  future  and  the  indispensable  precedents  to  it,  I  say  I  am 
fully  content.  My  point,  below  all  surfaces,  and  subsoiling  them, 
is,  that  the  bases  and  prerequisites  of  a  leading  nationality  are, 
first,  at  all  hazards,  freedom,  worldly  wealth  and  products  on  the 
largest  and  most  varied  scale,  common  education  and  intercommu 
nication,  and,  in  general,  the  passing  through  of  just  the  stages 
and  crudities  we  have  passed  or  are  passing  through  in  the  United 
States. 

Then,  perhaps,  as  weightiest  factor  of  the  whole  business,  and 
of  the  main  outgrowths  of  the  future,  it  remains  to  be  definitely 
avowed  that  the  native-born  middle-class  population  of  quite  all 
the  United  States, — the  average  of  farmers  and  mechanics  every 
where, — the  real,  though  latent  and  silent  bulk  of  America,  city 

blend,  from  all  the  States,  with  all  varieties,  a  friendly,  happy,  free,  religions 
nationality — a  nationality  not  only  the  richest,  most  inventive,  most  pro 
ductive  and  materialistic  the  world  has  yet  known,  but  compacted  indissolu- 
bly,  and  out  of  whose  ample  and  solid  bulk,  and  giving  purpose  and  finish  to 
it,  conscience,  morals,  and  all  the  spiritual  attributes,  shall  surely  rise,  like 
spires  above  some  group  of  edifices,  firm-footed  on  the  earth,  yet  scaling 
space  and  heaven. 

Great  as  they  are,  and  greater  far  to  be,  the  United  States,  too,  are  but  a 
series  of  steps  in  the  eternal  process  of  creative  thought.  And  here  is,  to  my 
mind,  their  final  justification,  and  certain  perpetuity.  There  is  in  that  sub 
lime  process,  in  the  laws  of  the  universe — and,  above  all,  in  the  moral  law 
— something  that  would  make  unsatisfactory,  and  even  vain  and  contemptible, 
all  the  triumphs  of  war,  the  gains  of  peace,  and  the  proudest  worldly  grand 
eur  of  all  the  nations  that  have  ever  existed,  or  that  (ours  included)  now 
exist,  except  that  we  constantly  see,  through  all  their  worldly  career,  however 
struggling  and  blind  and  lame,  attempts,  by  all  ages,  all  peoples,  according 
to  their  development,  to  reach,  to  press,  to  progress  on,  and  farther  on,  to  more 
and  more  advanced  ideals. 

The  glory  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be 
that,  emerging  in  the  light  of  the  modern  and  the  splendor  of  science,  and 
solidly  based  on  the  past,  it  is  to  cheerfully  range  itself,  and  its  politics  are 
henceforth  to  come,  under  those  universal  laws,  and  embody  them,  and  carry 
them  out,  to  serve  them.  .  .  .  And  as  only  that  individual  becomes  truly  great 
who  understands  well  that,  while  complete  in  himself  in  a  certain  sense,  he 
is  but  a  part  of  the  divine,  eternal  scheme,  and  whose  special  life  and  laws 
are  adjusted  to  move  in  harmonious  relations  with  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
and  especially  with  the  moral  law,  the  -deepest  and  highest  of  all,  and  the 
last  vitality  of  man  or  State — so  those  nations,  and  so  the  United  States,  may 
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or  country,  presents  a  magnificent  mass  of  material,  never  before 
equaled  on  earth.  It  is  this  material,  quite  unexpressed  by  liter 
ature  or  art,  that  in  every  respect  insures  the  future  of  the 
republic.  During  the  secession  war  I  was  with  the  armies,  and 
saw  the  rank  and  file,  North  and  South,  and  studied  them  for 
four  years.  I  have  never  had  the  least  doubt  about  the  country 
in  its  essential  future  since. 

Meantime,  we  can  (perhaps)  do  no  better  than  saturate  our 
selves  with,  and  continue  to  give  imitations,  yet  a  while,  of  the 
aesthetic  models,  supplies,  of  that  past  and  of  those  lands  we  spring 
from.  Those  wondrous  stores,  reminiscences,  floods,  currents ! 
Let  them  flow  on,  flow  hither  freely.  And  let  the  sources  be 
enlarged,  to  include  not  only  the  works  of  British  origin,  as  now, 
but  stately  and  devout  Spain,  courteous  France,  profound  Ger 
many,  the  manly  Scandinavian  lands,  Italy's  art  race,  and  always 
the  mystic  Orient. 

only  become  the  greatest  and  the  most  continuous,  by  understanding  well 
their  harmonious  relations  with  entire  humanity  and  history,  and  all  their  lawa 
and  progress,  and  sublimed  with  the  creative  thought  of  Deity,  through  all 
time,  past,  present,  and  future.  Thus  will  they  expand  to  the  amplitude  of 
their  destiny,  and  become  splendid  illustrations  and  culminating  parts  of  the 
cosmos,  and  of  civilization. 

No  more  considering  the  States  as  an  incident,  or  series  of  incidents,  how 
ever  vast,  coming  accidentally  along  the  path  of  time,  and  shaped  by  casual 
emergencies  as  they  happen  to  arise,  and  the  mere  result  of  modern  improve 
ments,  vulgar  and  lucky,  ahead  of  other  nations  and  times,  I  would  finally 
plant,  as  seeds,  these  thoughts  or  speculations  in  the  growth  of  our  republic — 
that  it  is  the  deliberate  culmination  and  result  of  all  the  past — that  here,  too, 
as  in  all  departments  of  the  universe,  regular  laws  (slow  and  sure  in  acting, 
slow  and  sure  in  ripening)  have  controlled  and  governed,  and  will  yet  control 
and  gavern ;  and  that  those  laws  can  no  more  be  baffled  or  steered  clear  of,  or 
vitiated,  by  chance,  or  any  fortune  or  opposition,  than  the  laws  of  winter  and 
summer,  or  darkness  and  light. 

The  summing  up  of  the  tremendous  moral  and  military  perturbations  of 
1861-5,  and  their  results — and  indeed  of  the  entire  hundred  years  of  the 
past  of  our  national  experiment,  from  its  inchoate  movement  down  to  the 
present  day  (1780-1881)— is,  that  they  all  now  launch  the  United  States 
fairly  forth,  consistently  with  the  entirety  of  civilization  and  humanity,  and 
in  main  sort  the  representative  of  them,  leading  the  van,  leading  the  fleet  of 
the  modern  and  democratic,  on  the  seas  and  voyages  of  the  future. 

And  the  real  history  of  the  United  States— starting  from  that  great  con- 
vulsivo  struggle  for  unity,  the  secession  war,  triumphantly  concluded,  and 
tlic  South  victorious,  after  all — is  only  to  be  written  at  the  remove  of  hundreds, 
perhaps  a  thousand,  years  hence.— From  my  "Memoranda  oftlie  War." 
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Bemembering  that  at  present,  and  doubtless  long  ahead,  a 
certain  humility  would  well  become  us.  The  course  through 
time  of  highest  civilization,  does  it  not  wait  the  first  glimpse  of 
our  contribution  to  its  cosmic  train  of  poems,  bibles,  structures, 
perpetuities — Egypt  and  Palestine  and  India — Greece  and  Rome 
and  mediaeval  Europe — and  so  onward  ?  The  shadowy  proces 
sion  is  not  a  meager  one,  and  the  standard  not  a  low  one.  All 
that  is  mighty  or  precious  in  our  kind  seems  to  have  trod  the 
road.  Ah,  never  may  America  forget  her  thanks  and  reverence 
for  samples,  treasures  such  as  these — that  other  life-blood,  inspi 
ration,  sunshine,  hourly  in  use  to-day,  all  days,  forever,  through 
out  her  broad  demesne ! 

All  serves  our  New  World  progress,  even  the  bafflers,  head 
winds,  cross-tides.  Through  many  perturbations  and  squalls, 
and  much  backing  and  filling,  the  ship,  upon  the  whole,  makes 
unmistakably  for  her  destination.  Shakespeare  has  served,  and 
serves,  may  be,  the  best  of  any. 

For  conclusion,  a  passing  thought,  a  contrast,  of  him  who,  in 
my  opinion,  continues  and  stands  for  the  Shakespearean  cultus 
at  the  present  day  among  all  English- writing  peoples — of  Tenny 
son,  his  poetry.  I  find  it  impossible,  as  I  taste  the  sweetness  of 
these  lines,  to  escape  the  flavor,  the  conviction,  the  lush-ripening 
culmination,  and  last  honey  of  decay  (I  dare  not  call  it  rotten 
ness)  of  that  feudalism  which  the  mighty  English  dramatist 
painted  in  all  the  splendors  of  its  noon  and  afternoon.  And  how 
they  are  chanted — both  poets !  Happy  those  kings  and  nobles  to 
be  so  sung,  so  told !  To  run  their  course — to  get  their  deeds  and 
shapes  in  lasting  pigments — the  very  pomp  and  dazzle  of  the 
sunset ! 

Meanwhile,  democracy  waits  the  coming  of  its  bards  in  silence 
and  in  twilight — but  'tis  the  twilight  of  the  dawn. 

WALT  WHITMAN. 
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THEOLOGY  m  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


THERE  is  no  feature  of  American  civilization  that  more 
deeply  impresses  the  stranger,  who  brings  with  him  the  mind  of 
a  statesman,  than  that  of  our  religion.  He  comes  expecting  to 
find  us  an  intelligent,  active,  energetic  people  ;  he  believes  in  our 
free  spirit  and  our  indomitable  pluck ;  he  has  heard  of  our  impa 
tience  under  misrepresentation,  and  he  is  willing  to  credit  this  to 
what  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  republic  called  "a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  He  expects,  also,  to  see 
this  decent  respect  working  itself  out  in  the  improvement  of 
society  and  the  embellishment  of  our  domestic  life.  But  he  has, 
possibly,  thought  of  us  as  a  people  trying  the  hazardous  experi 
ment  of  living  without  state  support  for  their  religious  wants, 
and  leaving  the  supply  of  such  wants,  even  in  new  territories,  to 
the  caprices  of  a  rude  colony  of  pioneers.  What  he  actually 
beholds,  even  in  the  recent  wilderness  to  which  the  sierras  of 
Nevada  furnish  a  backbone,  is,  therefore,  the  occasion  of  sur 
prise,  and  not  less  of  reflection  and  inquiry. 

In  short,  he  finds  everywhere  the  glistening  spire,  and,  amid 
evidences  of  the  most  elementary  social  state,  he  rarely  fails  to 
discover  some  provision  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  cities,  he 
sees  churches  of  costly  material  and  proportions,  and  many  of 
them  of  considerable  merit,  the  work  of  clever  architects.  Here 
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and  there  are  attempts  to  reproduce  the  cathedrals  of  the  older 
nations  5  and,  in  general,  he  admires  the  lavish  expenditure  with 
which  churches  are  built  and  adorned,  and  the  steady  tribute  of 
wealth  by  which  they  are  kept  up  and  supplied  with  ministra 
tions  from  year  to  year.  Around  many  of  them  cluster  schools, 
and  hospitals,  and  asylums,  supported  without  aid  from  the  pub 
lic  funds ;  and  numerous  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
entirely  the  foundations  of  individual  beneficence,  attest  that 
noblest  of  all  varieties  of  the  spirit  of  charity,  which,  instead  of 
being  limited  by  the  momentary  impulses  excited  by  contact 
with  suffering,  plants  the  tree  which  is  to  yield  continual  fruit 
for  the  healing  of  bodies  and  souls  in  ages  yet  to  come.  And, 
not  to  refer  to  exceptional  cases,  some  of  them  ignobly  charac 
teristic  of  alien  colonization,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  this  is 
the  product  of  voluntary  and  intelligent  piety.  And,  in  general, 
where  conscience  toward  God  is  not  directly  the  motive,  it  is  still 
the  deep  conviction  of  the  popular  mind  that  pious  men  are, 
after  all,  the  salt  of  the  land,  and  that  without  the  influences  of 
religion  social  order  cannot  be  maintained.  Moreover,  although 
the  Jewish  synagogue  is  not  infrequently  to  be  seen,  erected  with 
corresponding  ideas  and  a  similar  munificence,  it  is  unquestiona 
bly  true  that  this  voluntary  investment  of  wealth  is,  almost 
wholly,  a  tribute  to  Christianity. 

Our  Christianity  is  not,  perhaps,  without  grave  defects  and 
blemishes.  The  divisions  of  those  who  profess  to  follow  one 
Master  and  Lord  work  out  into  manifold  abuses,  rivalries,  and 
even  conflicts,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  truth  that  is  held  in  common.  Yet,  for  my  present  pur 
pose,  even  this  glaring  inconsistency  is  the  stronger  argument. 
ATI  indifferent  sort  of  conformity  to  the  ideas  of  the  gospel  would 
content  itself  with  a  more  perfunctory  discharge  of  obligations. 
A  village  would  have  its  house  of  prayer,  or  of  preaching,  and 
little  concern  would  be  manifested  as  to  the  doctrines  or  devo 
tions  of  those  who  might  resort  to  it.  But  such  is  not  the  spirit 
of  American  sectarianism :  every  Christian  wishes  to  maintain  a 
specific  Christianity,  and  is  willing  to  pay  largely  for  his  per 
sonal  views  and  tenets.  Hence,  a  petty  village  will  build  half  a 
dozen  temples  and  strive  to  support  them  all  The  waste  is 
immense,  in  the  view  of  the  economist,  but  it  proves  what  I  am 
now  referring  to — the  deep  and  earnest  religious  element  in  our 
social  estate.  Christianity,  as  such,  they  all  agree,  or  nearly  all, 
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to  be  fairly  represented  by  their  neighbors,  so  far  as  seems  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  future  happiness  ;  but,  for  the  very  essence 
and  kernel  of  Christianity  also,  each  is  willing  to  tax  himself  ; 
and  a  village  that  might  be  fairly  expected  to  raise  a  thousand 
dollars  yearly  for  the  support  of  religion,  will  be  found  paying 
five  times  that  amount,  and  if  the  interest  of  invested  capital  be 
added,  then  much  more.  Neighbors,  who  do  not  belong  to  "  any 
particular  religion,"  will  often  be  found  paying  liberally  to  "  help 
them  all,"  under  the  conviction  that  they  all  do  some  good,  and 
contribute  to  the  respectability  of  the  place.  Such  is  the  public 
sentiment,  the  popular  impression  at  least,  and  so  large  are  the 
tributes  it  yields.  The  stranger  I  have  instanced  finds  here  no 
armed  police ;  yet,  everywhere,  he  finds  a  prevailing  respect  for 
authority  and  obedience  to  law.  The  duties  of  the  magistrate 
are  comparatively  easy,  and  rarely  does  he  require  any  stronger 
force  than  the  wand  of  the  constable.  The  invisible  support  on 
which  all  depends  comes  from  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion,  in  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  product  of  the  habits  and 
examples  formed  by  religion.  What  the  stranger  wonders  at, 
then,  is  the  spectacle  of  a  government  deriving  its  sure  sup 
port  and  defenses  from  a  predominant  Christianity  that  takes 
care  of  itself,  and,  in  so  doing,  without  any  cost  to  government, 
provides,  in  a  practical  way,  for  the  perpetuation  of  national 
prosperity. 

The  history  of  our  people  explains  all  this.  Our  forefathers 
were,  in  their  various  kinds,  earnest  Christians.  The  daring 
which  led  them  to  explore  a  waste  of  waters,  not  to  find  a  haven, 
but  to  throw  themselves  upon  an  inhospitable  coast,  where  not 
even  a  hut  might  shelter  them,  and  where  their  first  task  was  to 
invade  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  and  to  battle  with  the  savage,  was 
the  same  kind  of  heroism  which  has  made  up  "  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs."  Their  fundamental  ideas  were  those  of  their  faith. 
What  they  coveted  for  themselves,  if  not  for  others  alike,  was, 
before  all  things,  religious  freedom.  The  grand  republic,  of 
which  they  laid  the  foundations,  had  its  origin  in  religious  con 
victions,  which  were  real,  all-controlling,  unyielding,  enduring. 
They  have  bequeathed  this  religious  sentiment  to  their  progeny, 
along  with  the  civilization  which  they  created.  And  the  convic 
tion  is  deep,  among  all  the  thinking  classes  in  our  country,  that 
when  our  Christianity  disappears,  our  national  estate  must 
perish  with  it.  What  may  come  from  anarchy,  when  the  church- 
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going  bell  has  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  land ;  *  when  religion  no 
more  sanctifies  the  birth,  the  bridal,  and  the  funeral ;  when  the 
matron  and  the  maid,  as  Christian  marriage  has  made  the  one, 
and  the  Christian  family  the  other,  are  no  more  the  light  of  the 
home,  and  the  center  of  all  noble  loves  and  relations ;  when  all 
these  blessings  shall  have  been  forfeited  in  America,  as  they 
have  been  in  other  lands,  it  would  be  idle  to  conjecture.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  America  of  Washington,  and  of  the  century 
that  came  after  him,  will  have  perished  forever. 

Now,  there  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  national  Chris 
tianity,  such  as  it  is :  with  all  its  sharply  cut  and  defined  secta 
rianism,  it  is  exceedingly  tolerant,  or,  rather,  practically  good- 
natured.  And  the  secret  of  this,  apart  from  the  excellent  com 
mon  sense  of  our  people,  is  their  general  acceptance  of  one  book, 
as  their  common  inheritance,  and  as  the  "Word  of  God.  If  ever, 
by  any  occurrence,  the  American  people  should  so  far  disagree 
about  this  book  as  to  provide  themselves,  each  church  and  sect 
with  its  several  bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  elements  of 
social  discord  would  soon  be  introduced,  which  thus  far  have 
been  happily  unknown.  The  enormous  value  to  a  people,  to  a 
race,  to  a  world  of  English-speaking  humanity,  of  such  a  com 
mon  bond  as  they  now  possess  in  their  hereditary  Bible,  must  be 
felt  by  every  reflecting  mind.  In  presence  of  an  immense  audience, 
in  Paris,  after  an  argument  of  overwhelming  eloquence  and  logical 
force,  I  once  heard  Father  Loyson  attribute  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  people  "beyond  the  Channel,"  in  all  that  makes  freedom  a 
possibility  and  a  lasting  possession,  to  their  knowledge  of  a  Bible 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  which,  from  the  Queen  to  the  plowman, 
the  whole  population  are  more  or  less  instructed ;  "  so  that  its 
old  Shemitic  proverbs  and  formulas  of  thought  and  expression 
are  absorbed  into  the  habits  of  the  race;  even  infidelity  and 
unbelief  unconsciously  borrowing  its  felicitous  idioms,  in  the  en 
deavor  to  turn  their  point  and  beauty  against  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived."  I  have  heard  Dr.  Newman,  in  his 
efforts  to  talk  like  an  Italian,  inadvertently  clothing  an  assault 
upon  the  religion  of  his  better  days  in  a  quotation  from  the 
common  English  Bible,  from  which  he  vainly  strove  to  extricate 
himself  by  picking  up  his  parvenu  acquaintance  with  the 
wretohed  and  hobbling  version  of  Douai. 

*  On  the  law,  as  respects  the  Lord's  Day,  see  "  The  Superior  Court  of 
,  Buffalo,"  by  Judge  Smith.    Brunnett  vs.  Clark,  1  Sheldon,  p.  500. 
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And  now,  let  me  remark  that  the  question  of  "  Theology  in  the 
Public  Schools  "  resolves  itself  into  this  :  Shall  such  a  venerable 
and  priceless  possession  of  the  English-speaking  world  be  igno- 
miniously  thrown  out  of  the  schools,  after  the  experience  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
Americans,  one  and  all,  have  received  it  as  part  of  their  educa 
tion,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  it  reverently  in  all  transactions 
requiring  the  confirmation  of  an  oath  *? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  bringing  in,  but  of  thrusting  out :  and 
who  are  they  who  would  thus  deprive  the  children  of  the  future 
of  an  element  in  their  education,  such  as  long  experience  has 
proved  essential  to  the  social  fabric,  and,  personally,  to  the  for 
mation  of  the  citizen  capable  of  rational  and  regulated  freedom  I 
We  find  the  only  opposition  to  the  old  order  of  American  educa 
tion,  almost  the  only  opposition  which  creates  any  difficulty  of  a 
practical  sort,  coming  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  freedom 
itself,  and  who  make  no  secret  of  their  disposition,  not  to  thrust  out 
theology  from  the  public  schools,  but  to  bring  it  in  ;  provided 
always  that  it  be  the  theology  of  Pio  Nono  and  his  "  syllabus." 
In  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,*  which  I 
visited  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and  the  exercise  of  my 
rights  as  a  citizen,  I  found  the  whole  course  of  instruction  con 
trolled  by  theological  ideas  of  this  sort,  and  managed  by  nuns, 
wearing  the  dress  and  trinkets  of  their  order.  It  is  from  such 
a  source,  primarily  and  principally,  that  we  find  the  most  em 
phatic  protest  against  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools. 

With  the  exception  thus  indicated,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
nobody  in  America  dreams  of  introducing  dogmatic  theology 
into  these  schools.  The  practical  wisdom  of  our  Christian  civili 
zation  consents  to  this  as  a  condition  of  social  existence  forced 
upon  us  by  Divine  Providence.  Each  religionist  contents  him 
self  with  supplying,  by  other  instrumentalities,  such  instruction 
in  his  own  tenets  as  he  feels  bound  to  impart  to  children.  The 
same  practical  instinct  recognizes  the  advantage  of  having  all 
children  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  apart  from 
dogma,  as  the  surest  foundation  not  only  of  a  good  moral  char 
acter,  but  also  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language.  The  Bible,  as  a  classic  and  as  the  base  of  all  our 
social  and  moral  ideas,  and  not,  in  any  sense,  as  the  text-book  of 

*At  Coming,  in  Stenben  County. 
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a  formal  creed,  is  thus  honored  and  accepted  among  us.  Nobody 
who  claims  an  English  education  can  be  ignorant  of  this  book : 
it  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  language  and  literature :  and  as  I 
have  said,  the  question  is  not  about  bringing  it  in,  as  a  novel 
and  untried  experiment  j  but  about  thrusting  it  out  in  disgrace, 
after  centuries  of  happy  experience  of  its  importance.  Possession 
gives  us  nine  points  in  our  favor,  and  feeble  indeed  must  be  the 
popular  mind  and  conscience  if  it  permits  such  an  ejectment  to 
be  served  against  it,  at  the  demand  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
intolerant  minority. 

Just  here,  an  aggressive  infidelity  comes  to  the  aid  of  bigoted 
intolerance,  and  sets  up  a  plea  for  this  minority,  as  a  plea  for  the 
American  constitution.  A  single  citizen,  it  argues,  outweighs 
the  whole  residue  of  the  people,  if  he  appeals  to  the  constitution 
against  any  attempt  to  teach  his  children  out  of  a  religious  book. 
The  Bible,  therefore,  must  be  expelled  from  the  schools. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  its  origin  in  the 
practical  wants  of  a  Christian  civilization.  It  may  be  changed 
when  a  majority  of  the  people  becomes  Mormon,  Mohammedan, 
or  Confucian;  but,  while  it  lasts,  it  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  that 
civilization  which  created  it,  and  which  it  was  created  to  protect 
and  to  perpetuate.*  It  is  confessedly  opposed,  in  its  very  essence, 
to  any  governmental  support  of  dogmatic  religion ;  but  a  philos 
opher  like  Montesquieu  must  recognize  its  spirit  as  that  of  the 
Christian  civilization  from  which  it  sprung,  and  with  which  it 
must  stand  or  fall.  If  our  people  ever  become  Turks,  it  must 
perish.  This  essential  principle  of  its  existence  is  not  the  less 
mighty  in  operation  because  it  is  implied  rather  than  expressed. 
The  same  instrument  says  nothing  about  the  English  language, 
but  it  is  written  in  that  language.  It  says  nothing  of  grammar 
and  logic,  but  it  is  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  it  is 
cast  in  grammatical  forms.  It  says  nothing  of  geography,  but  it 
implies  that  the  American  people  have  a  local  habitation,  and 
that  there  are  American  States  with  certain  defined  boundaries 
and  limits.  It  is  so  in  all  creation  :  what  is  inwrought  need  not 
be  labeled.  God's  name  need  not  be  written  upon  the  rocks  and 
the  water-floods ;  no  need  of  a  trade-mark  upon  the  seas,  much 
less  of  any  speech  or  language  to  help  the  glittering  firmament 
proclaim  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Creator. 

*  See  the  case  of  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints,"  Supreme  Court  Reports,  Otto, 
vol.  xcviii.,  p.  161. 
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But  while  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  the  spirit  of  our  national 
constitution  as  that  of  a  Christian  civilization,  it  is  enough  for 
our  present  purpose  to  observe  that  the  question  now  in  hand  is 
left  by  that  instrument  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  several 
States.  Of  these  States,  the  national  constitution  requires  a 
republican  form,  and  it  forbids  them  to  establish  religious  tests 
for  holding  office,  but  it  leaves  education  to  their  absolute  con 
trol,  under  such  restrictions.  Now,  like  the  national  instrument 
itself,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  recognizes  and 
affirms  the  common  law,  and  therewith  Christianity,  considered 
apart  from  dogmas,  as  the  moral  and  religious  base  of  our  civili 
zation.  Municipal  law,  enacted  under  such  a  constitution,  has 
power  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  society ;  it  cannot  forbid 
a  man  to  be  a  Turk,  but  it  can  forbid  him  to  violate  the  moral 
sense  of  Christian  society  by  practical  polygamy.  "Municipal 
law,"  says  Blackstone,*  "regards  the  man  as  a  citizen  .  .  .  bound 
to  duties  which  he  has  engaged  in,  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  common  union,  and  which  amount  to  no  more  than  that  he 
do  contribute  his  part  to  the  subsistence  and  peace  of  society." 
Again  he  says :  "  Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre 
scribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is 
right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  He  shows  that  the  exercise 
of  this  supreme  power  is  not  limited  by  the  approbation  of  the 
individual;  what  society  establishes,  the  individual  must  obey; 
even  the  Quaker  must  pay  his  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
militia  engaged  in  actual  warfare.  Now,  the  Christian  character 
of  our  municipal  laws,  with  the  qualifications  I  have  noted,  is 
sufficiently  established  by  our  jurists  and  by  our  courts  of  justice. 
A  few  citations  may  be  pertinent.  Let  me  refer,  in  a  less  par 
ticular  manner,  to  the  splendid  argument  of  Webster,  in  the 
"  Girard  case." 

"Christianity,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,! 
with  evident  reference  to  its  moral  and  social  system  only,  "  is 
part  of  the  common  law  of  this  State.  ...  Its  foundations  are 
broad  and  strong  and  deep  j  they  are  laid  in  the  authority,  the 
interests,  and  the  affections  of  the  people.  Waiving  all  questions 
of  hereafter,  it  is  the  purest  system  of  morality,  the  firmest 
auxiliary,  and  only  stable  support  of  all  human  laws.  It  is  impos- 

*  "Laws  of  Nations,"  see.  2,  vol.  i.,  434. 
t  Updegraff  vs.  Commonwealth,  11  Serg.  and  Eawle. 
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sible  to  administer  the  laws  without  taking  Scripture  as  their 
basis.  .  .  .  An  oath,  in  the  common  form,  on  a  discredited  book, 
would  be  a  most  idle  ceremony." 

And,  to  the  like  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  Chancellor 
Kent,  as  to  the  State  of  New  York.  *  "  Christianity,  in  its  enlarged 
sense,  as  a  religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  not 
unknown  to  our  law.  The  statute  for  preventing  immorality 
consecrates  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time,  and  considers 
the  violation  of  it  as  immoral.  .  .  .  The  act  concerning  oaths 
recognizes  the  common  law  mode  of  administering  an  oath,  by 
laying  the  hand  on  and  kissing  the  Gospels."  And,  in  the  same 
connection,  he  says  :  "  Whatever  strikes  at  the  root  of  Christian 
ity  tends  manifestly  to  the  dissolution  of  civil  government." 
Again :  "  Blasphemy,  according  to  the  most  precise  definitions, 
consists  in  maliciously  reviling  God  or  religion,  .  .  .  reviling 
Christianity  through  its  author.  .  .  .  Such  offenses  have  always 
been  considered  independent  of  any  religious  establishment,  or 
the  rights  of  the  church.  They  are  treated  as  affecting  the  essen 
tial  interests  of  civil  society." 

If  all  this  be  law,  municipal  law  and  organic  law,  surely  the 
quiet  Christians,  who,  in  addition  to  taxpaying,  yield  such  volun 
tary  tribute  to  the  state  as  I  have  instanced,  by  supporting  the 
institutions  of  religion,  ought  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  laws 
and  insist  upon  the  right  of  children  to  learn  the  elements  of  Chris 
tianity  in  the  public  schools — to  form  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible.  To  this  purpose  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
speaks  pungently,  when  it  asserts  the  emptiness  of  "  an  oath  upon 
a  discredited  book."  Discredit  and  eject  that  Book,  and  you 
"  strike  at  the  root  of  civil  government." 

But  here  and  there  a  taxpayer  sets  up  a  grievance.  It  may  be 
well  to  deal  with  this  class  of  complainants  as  we  deal  with  those 
excellent  citizens,  the  Quakers.  We  do  not  abolish  the  militia,  nor 
exempt  them  from  supporting,  by  their  taxes,  an  institution  which 
is  required  by  the  public  good  j  but  we  do  exempt  them  from 
bearing  arms.  Let  all  children  whose  parents  object  to  their 
presence  when  the  Bible  is  read,  be  excused  from  attendance  at 
such  exercise.  But  then,  not  to  furnish  children  with  a  play- 
spell,  on  such  professions  of  grievance,  let  the  same  children,  for 
an  equal  time,  be  exercised  in  the  reading  and  hearing  of  the 
national  and  State  constitutions,  and  sundry  municipal  laws. 
*  People  vs.  Buggies,  8  Johnson,  290. 
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There  are  some  who  will  never  be  satisfied  with  slight  conces 
sions,  it  is  true.  Must  we  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  our  laws 
to  please  them  ?  When  the  Hindoos  become  as  numerous  in  Cali 
fornia  as  the  Chinese  are  already,  they  will  doubtless  set  up  a 
grievance  with  respect  to  common  schools,  for  which  they  pay 
taxes,  unless  the  microscope  is  banished  from  such  schools.  "  We 
cannot  send  our  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  such  a 
cursed  instrument," — such  will  be  their  plea, — "  because  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  wicked  to  feed  upon  animal  life ;  and  this  mischiev 
ous  invention  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith  leads  our  children 
to  suppose  that  they  cannot  drink  water,  or  eat  a  fig,  without 
losing  their  caste  and  becoming  reformed  Hindoos,  or  not  Hin 
doos  at  all :  its  optical  perversions  being  such  as  force  them  to 
infer  that  water  is  alive  with  all  manner  of  eels  and  fishes,  and 
that  figs  are  full  of  little  goats  and  camels." 

How  should  we  answer  the  Hindoos  ?  For  aught  we  see,  the 
answer  we  should  give  them  is  precisely  the  answer  which  we  must 
return  to  all  those  who  insist  that  we  should  turn  the  Bible  out 
of  our  common  schools. 

Those  who  make  this  claim  are  of  two  classes :  the  rabid  infi 
del  or  atheist,  on  the  one  hand  j  and  those  who  make  the  syllabus 
of  Pius  the  Ninth  part  of  their  creed,  on  the  other.  It  is  with 
reference  to  such  citizens  that  we  are  now  considering  the  ques 
tion  of  "  Theology  in  the  Public  Schools."  Let  us  define  more 
carefully  what  is  meant  by  theology. 

We  fall  back  upon  Blackstone,  as  already  quoted.  Theology 
as  a  rule  of  faith  is,  whether  rightly  or  the  contrary,  absolutely 
excluded ;  but  theology  so  far  as  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
creator,  and  the  moral  duties  resulting  therefrom,  is  requisite  to 
form  the  citizen  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  his  country ; 
that  is,  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  As  establishing  this,  noth 
ing  can  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  following  words  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  delivered  in  a  noted  case,  from  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

"  Blasphemy  against  God,"  he  says,  "  and  contumelious  re 
proaches  and  profane  ridicule  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  equally  treated  as  blasphemy,  are  offenses  punishable 
at  common  law,  whether  uttered  by  words  or  writings.  .  .  .  Nor 
are  we  bound,  by  any  expressions  in  the  constitution,  as  some 
have  strangely  supposed,  either  not  to  punish  at  all,  or  to  punish 
indiscriminately,  the  like  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
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or  of  the  Grand  Lama ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  we  are  a 
Christian  people,  and  the  morality  of  the  country  is  deeply  ingrafted 
upon  Christianity,  and  not  upon  the  doctrines  or  worship  of  those 
impostors."  * 

Against  the  infidel,  no  need  of  more  words.  Until  he  has  his 
way  and  pulls  down  the  whole  fabric  of  our  civilization,  he 
must  be  content  to  let  others  protect  his  life  and  property,  and 
even  his  right,  within  decent  limits,  to  utter  and  publish  his  com 
munistic  absurdities,  and  his  fanatical  hatred  of  all  Christian 
society.  To  the  disciple  of  Pius  the  Ninth  we  oppose  a  like 
consideration,  based  upon  the  free  civilization  of  American 
Christianity.  The  law  secures  us  in  the  right  and  duty  of  teach 
ing  the  children  of  the  republic  the  fundamental  morality  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  When  he  answers,  "  But  all  this 
will  conflict  with  the  syllabus,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  instruct 
and  govern  our  children,"  we  can  only  reply,  the  syllabus  is 
the  law  of  a  foreign  potentate,  which  we  are  not  in  any  way  bound 
to  respect,  because  "  the  morality  of  the  country  is  not  ingrafted 
upon  the  doctrines  of  that  instrument."  If  the  Bible,  as  read  in 
our  schools,  conflicts  with  your  "  syllabus,"  so  does  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  nation ;  and  if  you  send  your 
children  to  the  public  schools,  we  shall  teach  them  these  consti 
tutions,  and  you  must  pay  your  taxes.  You  can  set  up  schools 
of  your  own,  and  teach  the  morals  of  the  "  syllabus "  and  of  St. 
Alphonsus  de'  Liguori,  destructive  as  they  are  of  all  the  principles 
of  American  citizenship.  You  will  be  protected  in  so  doing, 
because  other  children  are  taught  to  respect  your  rights  under 
the  constitution.  It  is  no  hardship  that  you  should  be  taxed  to 
support  schools  which  thus  define  and  defend  your  right  to 
make  your  own  children  enemies  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Amer 
ican  freedom,  and  cruel  assailants  of  society  as  organized  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  it. 

The  spirit  of  Romanism  is  not  changed  ;  but  the  letter  of  its 
law  has  essentially  changed  the  relation  of  all  Romanists  to  free 
states,  since  the  publication  of  the  syllabus  of  the  late  Pope,  in 
connection  with  his  assumption  of  infallibility.  We  might  differ 
dogmatically  with  the  late  Archbishop  Carrol,  of  Baltimore,  or 
with  the  good  old  Cheverus,  of  Boston ;  but  they  were  nurtured 
in  those  Gallican  maxims  of  which  Bossuet  was  the  great 

*  See,  also,  on  this  case,  Judge  Allen,  etc.,  33  Barber,  p.  567. 
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expounder,  and  under  which  they  sheltered  themselves,  in  their 
conformity  to  the  free  laws  of  America.  They  were  good  citi 
zens.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  present  generation  of 
American  Romanists  that  their  foreign  oracle  has  compelled 
them  to  choose  between  being  good  citizens  or  good  Papists.  If 
we  teach  their  children  the  American  constitution  and  that  of 
our  State,  in  our  public  schools,  they  are  spoiled  as  Romanists. 
For  example,  we  teach  them  (1)  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  (2)  lib 
erty  of  conscience  and  of  worship ;  (3)  liberty  of  speech ;  (4)  the 
power  of  the  state  to  define  the  civil  rights  of  ecclesiastics ;  (5) 
that  the  church  may  not  employ  force ;  (6)  that  the  civil  law  must 
prevail  over  Papal  laws ;  (7)  that  the  free  exercise  of  religions 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  all  countries ;  (8)  that  civil  marriages  are 
valid ;  (9)  that  the  domain  of  morals  may  be  treated  apart  from 
the  decrees  of  pontiffs,  and  (10)  that  civil  duty  and  allegiance 
may  be  taught  and  treated  with  a  similar  freedom.  We  teach 
all  these  things  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  expounding  the  Amer 
ican  constitution  and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  Should 
any  American  complain  ?  Yet,  in  the  creed  of  the  Papist,  every 
one  of  these  principles  is  condemned  by  "  infallible  "  authority, 
and  nobody  can  maintain  them  without  peril  of  salvation.  Is  it 
just  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  turn  the  constitution  out 
of  our  public  schools  in  deference  to  our  Romish  fellow-citizens 
and  their  scruples  t  Why  not  I  If  every  reading-book  must  be 
purged  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  if,  because  such  citizens 
object,  no  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  know  anything  about  the 
Book,  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  swear  in  a  court  of  justice, 
where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  ?  For  a 
hundred  years  of  American  freedom,  the  Bible  and  its  maxims 
have  been  honored  and,  in  some  degree,  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  Who  is  the  worse  for  it  ?  Certainly  not  the  Romanists, 
who  have  derived  from  our  State  laws  unbounded  franchises, 
and  from  our  State  treasury  immense  endowments.  They  teach 
that  no  Romish  state  ought  even  to  tolerate  us,  in  a  reverse  of 
circumstances.  Obviously,  as  soon  as  they  become  the  majority, 
we  shall  not  even  be  tolerated.  May  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  hold 
by  our  civil  rights  as  heretofore  understood  ?  They  are  a  better 
means  of  self-preservation  than  such  as  would  be  our  sole 
resource  should  Rome  obtain  the  majority,  and  begin  to  act  upon 
the  principles  of  the  syllabus. 

In  short,  we  take  our  stand  upon  this  rule :  that  no  good 
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citizen  can  object  to  our  schools  on  the  ground  of  a  simple  and 
elementary  use  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  inculcation  of  Scriptural 
morality,  which  has  always  been  a  feature  of  public-school 
instruction  in  this  State.  The  citizen  who  objects  must  furnish 
a  better  system,  to  prepare  the  young  for  their  moral  duties  and 
their  civil  rights,  under  a  free  constitution.  When  this  better 
system  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  our  people,  it  will  doubtless 
be  introduced.  Till  then — nolumus  mutari:  we  see  no  reason 
for  changing  our  institutions  to  suit  the  views  and  scruples  of 
those  who  accept  a  foreign  despot  as  the  master  of  their  con 
sciences. 

A.  CLEVELAND  COXE. 


THE  ISTHMIAN  SHIP-RAEWAY. 


THE  question  of  a  transit  for  ocean  vessels  through  the 
American  Isthmus  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  for  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  great  bene 
fits  which  such  a  work  would  confer  upon  commerce  were  fully 
recognized  even  in  the  days  of  Cortez,  and  each  year  since  has 
increased  its  necessity.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  has 
this  great  work  been  so  long  delayed  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  mankind  cling  to  old  methods  rather 
than  adopt  new  ones,  even  when  the  old  ones  are  far  more  expen 
sive  and  less  efficient.  It  matters  not  that  the  untried  ones  rest 
upon  the  most  evident  deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  scien 
tific  research  or  undisputed  facts.  Until  they  are  demonstrated 
by  actual  test,  those  who  propose  them  are  looked  upon  as  vision 
ary  enthusiasts.  The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  steam-loom,  steam-boat,  locomotive,  and  electric  telegraph 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  hesitancy  and  reluctance  with 
which  even  the  most  intelligent  communities  adopt  new  methods. 

For  over  forty  years  futile  efforts  were  made  to  deepen  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  antiquated  means  of  dredge- 
boats.  When  these  were  found  inadequate,  the  only  solution 
deemed  possible  was  the  still  more  ancient  and  expensive  one  of  a 
canal,  to  be  cut  through  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Gulf. 

A  proposition  to  deepen  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  by 
concentrating  the  force  of  the  stream  itself  upon  the  bar,  was 
ridiculed  and  pronounced  impracticable  by  professional  gentle 
men  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  nothing  but  the  offer  to 
guarantee  the  absolute  success  of  the  plan  was  -sufficient  to 
induce  the  government  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  canal.  In  fact, 
$8,000,000  with  which  to  commence  the  canal  was  voted  by  one 
branch  of  Congress,  after  this  offer  was  made.  But  it  was  not  until 
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a  second  commission  of  engineers  was  authorized  by  the  govern 
ment  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  jetty  system  that  the  prop 
osition  to  attempt  the  experiment,  even  at  the  sole  cost  and  risk 
of  a  few  private  individuals,  was  sanctioned  by  the  government. 

At  the  congress  of  distinguished  engineers  -from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  assembled  in  Paris  in  1878,  at  the  instance  of  Count  de 
Lesseps,  to  investigate  the  question  of  interoceanic  transit  across 
the  American  Isthmus,  the  only  plan  considered  was  that  of  a 
canal,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  problem  should  be  solved  by 
a  sea-level  one  at  Panama.  Its  cost  was  estimated  at  twelve  hun 
dred  million  francs,  or  about  two  hundred  and  forty  million  dol 
lars.  Subsequently,  more  careful  estimates  reduced  this  amount 
to  $168,000,000,  without  including  interest  during  construction. 

In  a  locality  where,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  the  rain-fall  is 
incessant  and  enormous,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  work  can 
be  completed  in  less  than  twenty  years.  But  if  we  assume  that 
it  can  be  done  in  ten,  the  interest  at  five  per  centum  during  this 
time  would  add  $84,000,000  to  this  estimate  j  making  a  grand 
total  of  $252,000,000. 

In  the  last  half-century,  science  has  made  such  marvelous 
advances  that,  in  the  department  of  mechanics,  it  has  placed 
resources  within  the  reach  of  the  engineer  which  were  totally 
beyond  his  grasp  before,  and  it  is  now  an  axiom  of  the  profession 
that  all  things  are  possible,  if  the  necessary  money  to  execute 
them  be  provided.  Therefore,  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  not  an  impossibility. 

The  immense  rain-fall,  and  the  unhealthf ulness  of  the  climate, 
will  interpose  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  work.  So  long  as  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  is  kept  above  the  ocean  level,  the  engineer 
will  require  only  such  drainage  works  and  pumping  apparatus  as 
are  necessary  to  remove  annually  water  sufficient  to  cover,  to  the 
depth  of  about  thirteen  feet,  the  entire  area  drained  by  the  canal 
But,  knowing  the  average  rain-fall,  he  will  be  able  to  provide 
means  for  its  removal  from  his  excavations.  When,  however,  the 
ocean  itself  is  tapped,  as  it  must  be  in  cutting  the  canal  twenty- 
eight  feet  below  its  surface,  ordinary  methods  of  drainage  become 
impossible,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  probably  enter 
through  veins  and  fissures  below  the  ocean  level  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  which  engineering  science  cannot  determine  in  advance. 
Yet  even  this  formidable  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  if  the  addi 
tional  amount  of  money  be  provided.  The  success  which  has 
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attended  the  recent  subscription  to  this  enterprise  seems  to  prove 
that  there  are  many  people  ready  to  invest  their  money,  on  con 
dition  that  they  get  five  per  cent,  of  it  back  every  year  during 
the  time  the  canal  is  building,  as  is  promised  by  the  Universal 
Interoceanic  Canal  Company.  As  sixty  million  dollars  are  already 
subscribed  to  start  the  canal,  on  these  terms,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  subsequent  subscriptions  will  be  sufficient,  if  judi 
ciously  used,  not  only  to  pay  back  five  per  centum  of  it  annually, 
and  to  manage  the  rain-fall,  but  also  to  pump  out  such  part  of 
the  ocean  as  may  intrude  itself  into  the  works  during  construc 
tion.  Annoying  delays  to  commerce  may  arise  from  these 
extraordinary  difficulties,  but  the  fact  that  the  shareholders  have 
a  five-per-cent.  dividend-paying  stock,  tolls  or  no  tolls,  will  stimu 
late  new  subscriptions  until  the  canal  is  completed,  or  until  this 
novel  method  of  raising  money  fails. 

Of  the  commerce  which  will  pay  the  tolls  of  any  transit  route 
for  ships  across  the  Isthmus,  three-quarters  will  probably  be 
American,  and  as  the  charges  will  doubtless  be  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  works,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  construc 
tion  of  them  for  the  least  practicable  sum. 

The  total  amount  of  this  traffic  has  been  estimated  by  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  Nimmo,  to  be  at  present 
only  one  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons 
annually.  The  Panama  projectors  estimate  it  at  six  million  tons. 

Although  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Nimmo  may  be  fairly  criticised 
for  the  exclusion  of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  which  he  assumes 
will  continue  to  go  around  the  Horn  to  the  eastward,  it  is  prob- 
i  able  that  the  real  amount  which  the  line  will  receive  when  opened 
will  not  exceed  three  million  tons  per  annum.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  tonnage  crossing  the  Isthmus  within  the  next 
generation  will  support  more  than  one  line  of  ship-transit  across 
it  j  and  if  we  are  to  have  moderate  tolls,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
transit  be  established  upon  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  which  will 
,  secure  the  shortest  routes  for  our  foreign  and  coast  trade,  be- 
;cause  every  additional  mile  which  the  vessel  must  travel  will 
I  inevitably  add  to  the  cost  of  transporting  the  cargo  it  carries,  no 
matter  whether  the  increased  cost  results  from  higher  tolls  or 
'*  longer  route. 

Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  isthmus 
ffhich  connects  North  and  South  America  is  as  long  as  the  dis- 
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tance  between  New  York  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River 
in  Texas. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  accompanying  chart.  Panama 
is  located  near  South  America,  and  its  distance  from  Tehuantepec, 
in  Mexico,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  statute  miles. 
Any  vessel  leaving  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  China,  or  Japan 
must  have  at  least  that  much  additional  distance  added  to  her 
passage  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  an  additional  distance  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  if  she  crosses  at  Panama  instead  of  Tehuantepec, 
as  the  Isthmus  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  route  she  must  traverse. 
A  steam-ship  from  New  York  or  Charleston  must  travel  fifteen 
hundred  miles  further  to  reach  her  destination  than  she  would  if 
she  could  cross  the  Mexican  Isthmus.  The  cargo  which  leaves  San 
Francisco  for  Europe  must  run  the  length  of  the  whole  Isthmus, 
and  thus  be  delayed  six  or  seven  days  more,  than  it  would  be  if 
it  crossed  at  Tehuantepec.  Nor  can  these  great  delays  be  saved  by 
the  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua.  It  will  be  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  Suez  Canal,  and  steam-ships  require  two  days  in  passing 
through  the  latter,  although  it  has  no  locks.  It  is  fair,  therefore, 
to  infer  that  thrice  as  much  time  would  be  consumed  at  Nica 
ragua,  inasmuch  as  a  canal  there  must  have  numerous  locks. 
Any  attempt  to  pass  these  locks  rapidly  will  involve  great  danger 
to  the  lock-gates,  and  an  injury  of  that  kind  may  require  weeks 
of  delay  for  repairs.  No  advantage  can,  therefore,  be  claimed 
for  the  Nicaragua  route  over  that  of  Panama,  for  the  canal 
proposed  at  the  latter  place  is  but  forty-five  miles  long  and  with 
out  locks.  A  passage  through  it  could  be  made  in  one  day,  while 
at  Nicaragua  the  crossing  would  probably  require  five  or  six  days. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  so  wonderfully  productive, 
with  its  marvelous  net- work  of  rivers  ramifying  through  every 
portion  of  a  territory  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  capable  of  supporting,  if  peopled  as  densely  as  Holland,  at 
least  four  hundred  million  souls,  has  but  one  natural  outlet  for 
its  enormous  productions — the  mouth  of  its  great  river.  The 
commerce  of  this  immense  region,  if  it  seek  a  passage  to  the  Orient 
or  California  by  the  Panama  Canal,  must  be  diverted  out  of  its 
direct  course  a  distance  almost  double  the  length  of  the  Isthmus. 
It  must  travel  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  further  to  reach 
those  markets  than  by  way  of  Tehuantepec.  These  distances  are 
but  faintly  realized  when  thus  stated,  but  when  the  map  is  meas- 
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ured,  and  we  find  that  a  ship  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco, 
instead  of  crossing  at  Tehuantepec,  must  go  as  much  farther  by 
the  way  of  Panama  as  it  is  from  New  York  City  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  every  intelligent  American  must  condemn 
the  policy  of  permitting  the  transit  to  be  made  where  it  is  so 
manifestly  against  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country. 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  in  distance  by  these  several 
routes,  reference  has  been  had  only  to  steam-ships.  Upon  this 
subject,  Captain  Silas  Bent,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  much 
study  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  who  was  for 
merly  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  made  the  following 
statement  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Merchants'  Exchange  at  St. 
Louis: 

"Mere  statements  of  the  difference  in  miles  is  a  very  inadequate  measure 
of  the  difference  in  time  that  would  be  occupied  by  sailing-vessels  in  making 
these  several  passages,  and  when  we  consider  that  three-fourths  of  the  ocean 
commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  in  sailing-vessels,  you  can  see  what  an 
important  factor  this  question  of  sailing-time  becomes  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us. 

"  The  north-east  trade-winds  which  extend  across  the  Atlantic  are  so  bro 
ken  and  interrupted  when  they  encounter  the  West  India  Islands,  that  they  never 
penetrate  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  but  the  north-west  portion  of  them,  however,  do 
extend  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  often  so  far  down  as  to  reach  well  toward 
Tehuantepec,  so  that  whilst  in  the  Gulf  winds  are  always  found,  yet  the 
Caribbean  Sea  remains  a  region  of  almost  relentless  calms. 

"Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  mountain  ranges,  extending  the  length  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  through  Central  America,  offer  a  still  more  formi 
dable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  these  winds,  thus  throwing  them  still  higher 
into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  extending  these  calms  far  out 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  parallel  of  Panama,  with  lessening  width,  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west,  along  the  coast  of  Central 
America. 

"  This  whole  region  of  calms,  both  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  so  well  known  to  navigators,  that  sailing-vessels  always  shun  it, 
if  possible,  though  they  may  have  to  run  a  thousand  miles  out  of  their  way 
to  do  so. 

"This  absence  of  wind  of  course  leaves  this  vast  area  exposed  to  the 
unmitigated  heat  of  a  torrid  sun,  except  when  relieved  momentarily  by 
harassing  squalls  in  the  dry  season,  and  by  the  deluging  rain-falls  of  the  wet 
season.  With  these  meteorological  facts  in  view,  let  us  now  suppose 
that  the  Lesseps  Canal  at  Panama,  and  the  Eads  Railway  at  Tehuantepec, 
are  both  completed  and  in  running  order;  then  let  us  start  two  sailing- 
ships  of  equal  tonnage  and  equal  speed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi? 
with  cargo  for  China,  one  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
other  by  the  way  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  and  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  by  the  time  the  Panama  vessel  has  cleared  the  canal  and  floats  in  the 
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waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  Tehuantepee  vessel  will  have  scaled  the  Isthmus 
and  be  well  on  to  the  meridian  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  that  before  the 
former  vessel  can  worry  through  the  fifteen  or  more  hundred  miles  of  windless 
ocean  before  her,  to  reach  the  trade-winds  to  the  westward  of  Tehauntepec, 
the  latter  will  have  sped  five  thousand  miles  on  her  way  across  the  Pacific, 
and  be  fully  thirty  days  ahead  of  her  adversary.  For  it  is  a  fact  worth  men 
tioning  here,  that  the  strength  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  in  the  Pacific,  as 
well  as  the  maximum  strength  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  equatorial 
current  in  that  ocean,  are  both  found  on  or  near  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
Tehuantepec,  the  former  blowing  with  an  impelling  force  to  the  westward 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  the  latter  with  a  following  strength  of 
three  or  four  miles  per  hour." 

In  considering  this  important  question  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  Tehuantepec  over 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  map.  A  few  iron-clads  and  torpedoes  placed  in  the 
narrow  channel  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  Florida  channel,  would  defend  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico 
against  almost  any  naval  force  that  could  be  concentrated  in  them; 
while  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  isolate  as  completely  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  with  ten  times  as  many  iron-clads.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  hold  the  Panama  or 
Nicaragua  canal  against  such  a  naval  force  as  either  France  or 
England,  with  its  present  navy,  could  bring  to  bear  against  it. 

Two  very  important  railroads  are  now  being  rapidly  constructed 
in  Mexico  by  American  companies :  one  extending  from  Texas, 
and  the  other  from  New  Mexico,  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  very 
superior  railroad  is  already  built  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz.  This  latter  city  is  only  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalco  River,  which  will  be  the  entrance 
to  the  ship-railway.  A  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalco  has  already  been  commenced.  By 
these  railroad  lines,  a  very  large  body  of  troops  could  be  rapidly 
concentrated  in  Tehuantepec  to  protect  the  works  against  a 
hostile  land  attack.  The  gulf  end  of  the  railway  would  be  at 
least  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gulf  coast,  and  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  road  would  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Both  ends  of  the  road  would,  therefore, 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  ship,  unless  it 
entered  through  the  Coatzacoalco  River  or  the  jettied  channel  of 
the  lagoon  on  the  Pacific  side — both  of  which  channels  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  defended  by  torpedoes.  In  addition  to  this, 
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the  ship-railway  would  be  located  on  the  territory  of  a  powerful 
and  friendly  republic,  whose  history  has  not  only  proved  its 
aversion  to  European  domination,  but  has  shown  its  power  to 
deal  successfully  with  an  invasion  of  its  territory.  "We  have, 
therefore,  the  assurance  that  Mexico  itself  is  able  to  protect, 
very  effectually,  the  ship-railway,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  the  small  and  much  less  powerful  states  of  Nica 
ragua  and  Columbia  would  not  be  enlisted  in  favor  of  European 
intervention.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Nicaragua,  by  which 
the  integrity  of  Nicaragua  was  guaranteed  by  its  two  powerful 
allies. 

It  would  be  idle  to  undertake  to  defend  a  canal  at  Nicaragua 
or  at  Panama  with  American  troops,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  sending  them  overland  to  either  point,  and  of  maintaining 
them  in  such  an  unhealthy  region,  and  so  far  from  any  available 
base  of  supplies.  This  difficulty  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  citizens  of  either  country  favored  such 
European  intervention  as  the  United  States  would  feel  compelled 
to  oppose. 

If  a  canal  were  equally  practicable  at  Tehuantepec,  no  intelli 
gent  American  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  it  the  preference 
over  any  other  route.  But,  are  the  immense  natural  advantages 
of  that  location  to  be  disregarded  because  a  canal  cannot  be 
used,  when  the  most  eminent  ship-builders  and  many  of  the 
ablest  engineers  in  the  world  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  print, 
over  their  own  signatures,  that  a  ship-railway  is  not  only  prac 
ticable,  but  that  it  is  really  better  than  a  canal? — that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  build ;  that  it  can  be  more  quickly  constructed ;  that 
the  largest  ships  can  be  transported  much  more  rapidly,  and  with 
equal  safety  on  it;  that  it  can  be  more  easily  enlarged  to  meet 
the  future  demands  of  commerce,  and  that  its  maintenance  will 
be  less  costly  ? 

But  say  some,  "You  cannot  transport  ships  by  rail  without 
straining  them.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  laden  ship  out  and  put 
it  upon  a  dry-dock  without  removing  her  cargo.  It  will  burst 
her  sides  out,  and  she  will  be  bent  and  strained  while  in  transit 
over  the  railway."  These  objections  are  advanced  by  men  who 
have  not  studied  the  principles  of  ship-building  or  engineering, 
and  who  are  therefore  not  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
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on  the  subject.  The  captain  of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  the  engi 
neer  who  plans  and  builds  her,  follow  professions  that  are  widely 
different.  The  engineer  would  be  as  unfitted  to  command  and 
navigate  the  ship,  as  the  captain  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
mathematical  processes  by  which  the  materials  in  her  hull  and 
engines  are  proportioned  to  bear  the  various  strains  which  each 
particular  part  must  resist.  Men  who  are  competent  to  investi 
gate  and  determine  the  infinite  variety  of  strains  which  the 
boilers,  engines,  propeller,  shaft,  and  various  parts  of  the  ship 
must  bear,  while  the  vessel  is  plunging,  twisting,  and  bending 
tinder  the  fury  of  a  storm,  are  certainly  competent  to  pronounce 
upon  the  practicability  of  transporting  her  upon  a  well-built 
railway.  There  is  no  lack  of  testimony  from  men  of  this  kind 
in  favor  of  it.  But  the  transportation  of  vessels  upon  a  railway 
is  by  no  means  an  untried  experiment,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  experts. 

Within  four  miles  of  Washington,  a  railway,  composed  of  four 
rails,  transports  canal-boats  from  the  Potomac  Eiver  to  a  canal 
which  is  about  thirty  feet  above  it.  The  boats  are  conveyed 
over  the  railway  several  hundred  feet  to  the  other  level.  The 
total  load  each  trip  weighs  about  three  hundred  tons.  The 
canal-boats  are  carried  in  a  tank  of  water*  about  seven  feet  deep, 
yet  the  water  does  not  burst  out  the  sides  of  the  tank,  although 
there  are  no  beams  across  the  top  of  it  to  tie  its  sides  together. 
Ships  have  their  sides  strongly  tied  together  by  their  deck-beams, 
and  they  are  rarely  more  than  seven  feet  between  decks.  There 
is  no  cargo  which  will  tend  to  burst  out  the  sides  of  a  ship  more 
than  that  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  grain  is  not  as  heavy  as  water. 
Consequently  the  ship's  sides  have  the  advantage  of  the  canal- 
boat  tank  in  the  fact  that  they  are  strongly  bound  together  by 
the  deck-beams,  whilst  the  tank  has  nothing  at  all  comparable  in 
strength  to  sustain  its  sides.  There  is  no  sea-worthy  iron  or 
wooden  vessel  afloat  upon  the  ocean  whose  sides  are  not  suffi 
ciently  strong  to  resist  bursting,  if  the  vessel  were  put  in 
a  dry-dock  and  filled  with  water  to  her  main  deck,  and  this 
would  be  a  much  greater  internal  pressure  than  any  cargo  could 
create. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  ship  will  be  bent  in  the  direction  of 

*  I  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  carrying  vessels  in  tanks  of  water,  over 
long  distances,  as  it  involves  the  cost  of  carrying  a  great  weight  without 
compensation. 
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her  length,  we  have  only  to  inquire  into  the  pressure  which  the 
vessel  and  car  impose  upon  the  road-bed  to  have  such  fear  ban 
ished  at  once.  Trains  of  one  thousand  tons  weight  are  not 
uncommon  upon  ordinary  railways.  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
gentleman  of  great  experience  in  railway  management  that  he 
has  seen  a  freight-engine,  of  the  Mogul  pattern,  haul  one  train 
of  eleven  hundred  tons  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  If  six 
such  trains  were  placed  side  by  side,  they  would  represent  the 
weight  of  one  of  the  very  largest  steamers  when  loaded.  There 
would  be  no  fear  of  the  ground  giving  way  beneath  these  six 
trains,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  under  them  would 
sustain  no  portion  of  the  load  when  at  rest,  because  each  end  of 
an  American  railway  car  rests  on  a  truck  with  four  wheels, 
while  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  road  under  the  middle  of  each 
car  has  no  load  whatever  upon  it.  No  wheels  are  placed  under 
this  part,  as  they  would  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  car 
around  curves;  but  as  the  ship-railway  will  be  absolutely 
straight,  the  wheels  can  be  placed  as  close  together  under  the 
ship  as  they  are  at  each  end  of  the  car. 

In  the  ship-railway  cars  the  wheels  will  be  two  feet  in  diame 
ter,  and  will  be  placed  three  feet  apart  on  the  rails.  It  must  be 
evident  that  if  we  place  as  many  wheels  under  the  ship  as  are 
required  in  the  six  railway  trains  just  referred  to,  the  ship  may 
be  of  a  weight  equal  to  them,  without  imposing  any  more  press 
ure  upon  the  rails  at  each  point  of  contact  than  is  imposed  upon 
the  wheels  supporting  the  six  railway  trains.  The  pressure  of 
the  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  at  rest  is  about  six  and  one- 
half  tons  for  each  wheel.  The  pressure  on  the  ship-railway  will 
be  limited  to  five  tons  per  wheel.  The  rails  and  wheels  will, 
however,  be  quite  capable  of  bearing  twenty  tons  on  each  wheel, 
and,  to  provide  for  any  inequality  in  the  rails,  steel  springs  will 
be  placed  over  each  wheel.  As  each  one  of  these  wheels  will 
have  an  independent  axle,  and  be  disconnected  from  any  other, 
the  derailment  of  the  car  will  be  almost  impossible.  An  addi 
tional  safeguard  against  derailment  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
rate  of  speed  (eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour),  and  in  the  fact 
that  each  division  of  the  road  will  be  straight.  Turn-tables, 
long  enough  to  carry  the  ship  and  car,  will  be  placed  where  a 
change  of  direction  in  the  road  becomes  necessary.  By  this 
means  the  car  and  its  burden  may  be  turned  to  correspond  with 
another  straight  reach  of  track.  From  the  surveys  thus  far 
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made,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  more  than  three  of  such  turn 
tables  will  be  required  on  the  entire  line  of  road. 

A  misapprehension  exists  regarding  the  danger  of  bending  the 
ship  where  a  change  of  grade  becomes  necessary.  At  Tehuante- 
pec,  one  foot  in  one  hundred  will  be  the  maximum.  From  a 
horizontal  plane  to  this  grade,  the  change  can  be  made  so  gradual 
in  the  distance  of  one  mile,  that  a  ship  four  hundred  feet  long 
would  not  be  bent  one  inch  out  of  a  straight  line  if  it  conformed 
to  the  vertical  curvature  of  the  track.  But  the  springs  under  the 
car  will  prevent  even  this  little  bending. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  materials  used  in  the  con 
struction  of  ships  are  elastic,  and  that  large  iron  vessels  bend  and 
twist  during  storms  to  an  extent  that  seems  impossible.  No  iron 
bridges  are  so  constructed  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  iron 
permits  them  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  freight 
train.  Spans  of  four  hundred  feet  when  tested  with  heavy  loads 
usually  bend  from  four  to  five  inches,  and  a  ship  of  that  length 
will  bend  quite  as  much  without  injury.  Wood  being  more  elas 
tic  than  iron  will  bend  much  more.  Those  who  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  have  not  failed  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the  cabins  dur 
ing  storms.  This  could  not  occur  if  the  hull  did  not  bend  and 
twist  to  some  extent.  The  fear  of  a  ship  being  strained  while 
in  transit  is  founded  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
ships,  and  of  the  capability  of  the  earth  to  sustain  the  load. 
Fifteen  hundred  wheels  exerting  a  pressure  of  five  tons  each  will 
create  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  pressure.  This  weight 
distributed  on  twelve  rails  would  require  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  wheels  on  each  rail.  The  outer  rails  would  be  about  forty 
feet  apart,  hence  the  ground  covered  by  the  wheels  would  be 
equal  to  a  space  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  forty  feet,  or 
fifteen  hundred  square  feet.  The  pressure,  therefore,  would  be 
only  one-half  of  a  ton  to  each  square  foot  of  earth. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "How  can  you  equalize  this 
pressure  upon  the  various  wheels  I "  The  car  which  carries  the 
ship  will  be  made  of  plate-iron  cross-girders  of  sufficient  depth 
and  strength,  and  of  such  number  as  are  needed  to  carry  the 
entire  load,  even  if  each  girder  had  no  support  between  the  two 
outside  rails  of  the  track  j  therefore  the  weight  from  the  keel  to 
each  side  can  be  distributed  over  all  the  rails  of  the  system.  In 
distributing  the  pressure  lengthwise,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ship  possesses  enormous  strength  to  resist  bending,  and, 
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"beside  this,  that  she  cannot  bend  in  the  direction  of  her  length 
on  the  car,  unless  the  earth  gives  way  under  her,  hence  no  longi 
tudinal  strength  in  the  car  itself  is  really  necessary.  The  mid 
ship  section,  being  much  the  heaviest,  would  produce  a  greater 
pressure  per  foot  than  an  equal  length  of  the  ends,  but  this  sec 
tion  is  balanced  by  leaving  a  certain  portion  of  the  ends  unsup 
ported.  The  car  which  would  carry  a  ship  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  would  not  be  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  hence 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  each  end  of  the  ship  would  project  over 
the  ends  of  the  car.  In  this  way,  the  wheels  at  the  ends  of  the 
car  would  be  made  to  bear  as  much  as  those  in  the  middle.  In 
floating-doc^  vessels  usually  have  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  ends  without  support.  Their  sides,  at  the  bow  and  stern, 
rise  directly  from  the  keel,  and  give  great  strength  to  these  parts. 
An  intelligent  and  reliable  correspondent  wrote  to  me  recently 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  long  and  tedious  launching  of  the 
Great  Eastern.  She  was  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  ways  only 
occupied  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  of  each  end  without 
support. 

It  is  not  important  that  each  wheel  should  bear  exactly  as 
much  as  its  neighbor.  Although  five  tons  would  be  the  maxi 
mum  average  load,  each  one  would  be  tested  to  bear  at  least  four 
times  as  much,  and  in  practice  it  might  occasionally  be  required, 
by  inequalities  in  the  road,  or  even  in  the  distribution  of  the 
load,  to  bear  twice  as  much.  The  car-wheels  on  railways  are 
frequently  compelled  to  bear  three  or  four  times  as  much,  while 
the  trains  are  moving  at  high  speed,  as  they  do  when  at  rest. 

Let  ns  now  compare  this  pressure  of  half  a  ton  per  square 
foot,  imposed  by  a  large  vessel  on  the  road-bed,  with  that  which 
we  see  applied  every  day  to  the  earth.  A  man  compelled  to  use 
crutches  carries  his  whole  weight  on  the  ends  of  them.  On  a 
hard  dirt  road  they  leave  scarcely  any  sign  of  the  pressure. 
Assuming  his  weight  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and 
the  end  of  each  crutch  to  be  equal  to  two  square  inches,  his 
weight  will  be  carried  upon  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  square  foot, 
which  is  equivalent  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  foot,  or  about  six  and  a  half 
times  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  weight 
of  one  of  the  largest  class  of  steamers.  A  horse,  when  trotting, 
carries  the  weight  of  himself  and  rider  on  but  two  of  his  feet  at 
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each  step  j  yet  on  a  dry  dirt  road  his  shoes  hardly  leave  their 
imprint.  The  area  of  each  shoe  will  not  exceed  twelve  square 
inches.  If  the  horse  and  rider  weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds,  the 
pressure  would  be  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as  that  which 
the  earth  would  sustain  under  the  ship-railway,  with  its  heaviest 
load.  A  brick  wall,  only  one  story  high,  presses  the  earth  more 
heavily  per  square  foot  than  the  heaviest  ship  could  on  the  ship- 
railway.  When  ships  are  launched,  the  two  narrow  launching- 
ways  which  carry  them  press  the  earth  with  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  force  per  square  foot  without  settling. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ships  are  not  sometimes  taken 
out  upon  dry-docks  with  full  loads  in  them.  One  of  the  largest 
German  steamers,  fully  loaded,  was  taken  out  within  the  last 
twelve  months  and  put  upon  a  dry-dock  in  New  York  without 
the  slightest  injury,  and  vessels  with  their  cargoes  are  frequently 
taken  out  on  the  docks  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

The  bill  before  Congress  in  aid  of  the  ship-railway  requires 
that  a  guarantee  of  six  per  centum  dividends  on  fifty  million 
dollars,  or  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  shall 
be  made  by  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years,  the  guarantee  not 
to  include  the  principal.  It  is  only  to  take  effect  after  the  entire 
practicability  of  the  plan  is  proven.  Ten  miles  of  road,  and  the 
necessary  terminal  works  to  take  a  loaded  ship  out,  are  to  be 
first  built,  and  then  tested  by  transporting  the  ship  and  her  load 
over  the  ten  miles  of  railway  at  a  speed  of  at  least  six  miles  per 
hour,  and  replacing  her  in  the  water  again  without  injury  to  the 
ship,  the  railway,  or  the  terminal  works.  Even  when  this  is 
done,  the  guarantee  is  only  to  attach  for  five  million  dollars. 
As  each  additional  section  is  completed  and  tested  in  this  way, 
the  guarantee  for  a  proportional  amount  is  to  attach.  As  each 
ten  millions  of  stock  is  guaranteed,  the  severity  of  the  test  is 
increased.  For  the  first  ten  millions,  the  weight  of  ship  and 
cargo  is  to  be  two  thousand  tons.  The  next  test  will  be  twenty- 
five  hundred;  then  three  thousand;  then  thirty-five  hundred; 
and  finally  four  thousand  tons.  In  consideration  of  this  guar 
antee  the  company  agrees:  first:  to  transport,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  the  ships,  troops,  property,  and  mails  of  the  United  States 
free.  Second:  to  carry  no  other  war-vessels,  or  contraband  of 
war  of  any  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States.  Third :  that 
all  net  receipts  in  excess  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  six  per  cent, 
dividends  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  to  refund  any 
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advances  they  may  have  made  on  account  of  the  guarantee. 
Fourth :  to  give  the  United  States  the  right  to  reduce  or  increase 
the  tolls  at  her  pleasure,  provided  the  reduction  shall  not  pre 
vent  the  earning  of  eight  per  centum  dividends.  Fifth :  to  give 
her  the  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  and  Mexican 
commerce  when  fixing  the  tolls. 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  what  are  net  receipts,  the  com 
pany  agrees  that  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  pay  operating  and  extraordinary  expenses,  repairs, 
etc.,  so  that  when  the  total  receipts  are  six  million  dollars  per 
annum,  the  United  States  will  incur  no  liability  under  its 
guarantee. 

The  grant  from  Mexico  gives  to  the  company  the  right  to  offer 
these  advantages  to  any  other  foreign  government  that  will  aid 
the  enterprise  with  money  or  guarantees. 

The  popular  feeling  in  the  United  States  has  unquestionably, 
until  quite  recently,  been  favorable  to  Nicaragua,  and  many 
arguments  have  been  advanced  in  its  behalf.  Every  one  of 
these  is  doubly  powerful  when  applied  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.  The  whole  question  between  these  two  locations  must 
depend  on  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  namely :  "  Is  the  ship-railway 
practicable  ? "  No  engineer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  publicly 
expressed  any  doubt  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  ablest 
engineers  and  ship-builders  in  the  world  have  expressed  implicit 
confidence  in  its  practicability. 

If  we  consider  the  healthfulness  of  the  two  isthmuses,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  Tehuantepec.  If 
we  look  at  the  shortness  of  the  routes,  Tehuantepec  still  has 
the  advantage.  When  we  compare  the  canal  and  its  numerous 
locks  and  the  delays  incident  to  their  use,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  of  their  derangement,  with  the  certainty  and  celer 
ity  of  transit  by  railway,  the  superiority  of  Tehuantepec  is 
no  less  marked.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  com 
plete  our  coast  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  how 
much  more  secure  and  complete  will  it  become,  if  we  exclude 
from  it  a  foreign  coast  line  on  the  Isthmus  as  long  as  that  which 
extends  from  the  capes  of  Florida  to  Newfoundland !  This  will 
be  done  by  the  ship-railway  at  Tehuantepec. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  importance  of  culti 
vating  more  intimate  commercial  relations  with  Mexico,  and  no 
thoughtful  merchant  or  statesman  can  fail  to  concede  it.  In  the 
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first  place,  she  lias  a  government  fashioned  after  the  plan  of  our 
own,  and  we  should  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  be  bound  to  her 
by  the  strongest  sympathy.  Her  soil  is  wondrously  fertile  and 
productive.  Hidden  in  her  mountains,  within  the  easy  reach  of 
enterprise,  lie  stores  of  gold  and  silver  in  fabulous  amount. 
Many  articles  of  commerce  which  we  require,  but  cannot  produce, 
are  brought  to  great  perfection  there,  and  her  people  require 
innumerable  manufactured  articles,  commodities,  and  productions 
which  we  could  supply  to  them,  with  great  profit  to  us  and 
advantage  to  them.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  almost  all  of  her  commerce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  construction  of  the  ship- 
railway  at  Tehuantepec  will  greatly  stimulate  intercourse  between 
us,  and  it  must  bind  the  two  nations  more  firmly  together, 
socially,  politically,  and  commercially. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  dwell  upon  this  important  topic,  but 
will  simply  refer  to  the  following  table,  taken  from  official 
records,  showing  the  commerce  with  the  various  nations  therein 
specified : 

British  India $423,000,000 

Australia 375,819,000 

China 198,000,000 

Hong-Kong 112,000,000 

Peru 75,000,000 

New  Zealand 71,782,000 

Chili 58,000,000 

Japan 55,230,000 

Philippine  Islands 34,763,000 

Tasmania 14,835,000 

Hawaiian  Islands 7,524,000 

$1,425,953,000 

Of  this  vast  commerce,  the  United  States  enjoys  but  four  per 
cent.,  and  even  in  this  trifling  percentage  the  Mississippi  valley 
is  debarred  by  the  Isthmus  from  aU  participation. 

Our  sister  republic  of  Mexico  has  been  most  liberal  in  con 
cessions  in  aid  of  the  ship-railway.  Realizing  the  great  benefits 
that  will  inevitably  follow  its  completion,  she  has  given  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  make  it  a  success.  First.  She  exempts  all 
property  of  the  company  and  its  capital  stock  from  taxation 
during  the  entire  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  Second.  She 
permits  the  importation,  during  the  like  period,  of  everything 
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necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  railway. 
Third.  She  gives  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  a  half 
mile  in  width.  Fourth.  She  donates  to  the  company  a  million 
acres  of  the  public  domain.  Fifth.  She  exempts  all  the  money 
required  to  pay  debts  and  dividends  of  the  company  abroad, 
from  the  present  export  duty  of  six  per  centum  j  and  Sixth. 
She  agrees  to  protect  the  works  with  her  army  and  navy,  at 
her  own  expense.  But  this  is  not  all.  Anxious  to  cultivate 
more  intimate  relations  with  us,  Mexico  offers  to  the  United 
States  government  rights  and  privileges  greater  than  any  ever 
before  extended  by  her  to  either  government  or  individual.  She 
says  to  the  United  States:  You  may  regulate,  at  your  will, 
the  tolls  of  this  company.  You  may  reserve  the  right  to  dis 
criminate  in  favor  of  your  own  commerce.  You  may  accept 
an  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  the  road,  and  our  courts 
will  protect  you  in  its  enjoyment.  Come,  join  us  in  consum 
mating  the  most  important  work  of  modern  times — a  work 
which,  when  completed,  will  bring  manifold  blessings  to  you  and 
to  us.  What  answer  will  the  United  States  give  to  this  urgent 
invitation?  It  comes  from  a  nation  which,  but  recently  emerg 
ing  from  the  throes  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  revolution, 
has,  through  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers,  established  herself  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  promises  in  time  to  rank  high  among  the 
nations.  Just  now  her  treasury  is  depleted,  and  the  masses  of 
her  people  are  poor,  although  there  is  probably  no  equal  area  of 
territory  on  the  earth  so  rich  in  undeveloped  wealth.  But  her 
present  poverty  has  not  prevented  the  exercise  of  a  statesmanlike 
liberality  in  dealing  with  this  great  question.  Her  invitation  is 
made  to  the  foremost  nation  on  the  earth ;  one  whose  credit  is 
second  to  none,  and  whose  wealth  and  resources  are  illimitable. 
She  offers  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  cent 
uries,  and  to  assert  the  Monroe,  or  rather  the  American,  doctrine, 
not  by  idle  declaration,  nor  by  force  of  arms,  but  in  a  way  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world.  The  United  States  to-day 
enjoys  but  five  per  cent,  of  her  entire  foreign  trade :  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  that  valuable  and  growing  commerce  is  controlled 
by  foreign  nations.  "Will  the  United  States  reverse  these  figures? 
or,  will  she  disregard  the  overtures  of  Mexico,  decline  her  liber 
ality  and  reject  her  commerce  by  refusing  to  join  with  her  in 
opening,  for  mutual  benefit,  the  grandest  commercial  highway 
ever  projected  ? 

JAS.  B.  EADS. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  NEGRO  SUFFRAGE. 


THIRTEEN  years  have  elapsed  since,  by  act  of  Congress,  negro 
suffrage  was  established  in  ten  States  of  the  Union,  and  ten  years 
since,  by  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution,  it  was  made 
universal  throughout  the  nation. 

The  enfranchisement  of  so  large  a  mass  of  new  electors,  and 
the  instant  elevation  of  so  much  of  ignorance  and  pauperism  to 
complete  equality  with  wealth  and  intelligence,  was  never  before, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  wrought  by  a  single  legislative  act. 
In  several  of  the  States  it  put  the  representatives  of  that  race 
who  alone  knew  anything  of  public  affairs,  or  of  private  virtue, 
in  a  hopeless  minority  as  compared  with  that  race  who  had  ever 
been  barbarians  save  when  they  were  slaves,  and  who  were  desti 
tute  alike  of  property,  education,  or  morality.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  scheme, — 
whether  they  were  prompted  by  considerations  of  patriotic  devo 
tion  to  the  public  good  and  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  helpless 
blacks,  or  whether  they  sought  the  perpetuation  of  partisan 
supremacy, — it  must  be  admitted  by  their  most  devoted  adherents 
that  they  took  the  risk  of  a  tremendous  political  experiment. 
Desperate  indeed  must  have  been  the  ills  that  afflicted  the  body 
politic  to  justify  a  treatment  so  heroic. 

We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  removed  from  the  strife  evoked 
by  these  measures  to  do  impartial  justice  to  the  motives  of  their 
authors,  but  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  see  some 
thing  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  hazardous  venture,  and  as 
he  who  lives  in  the  present  and  for  the  future  is  concerned 
more  with  consequences  than  with  causes,  it  will  be  at  once 
more  easy  and  more  profitable  to  estimate  effects  than  to  divine 
motives.  The  most  superficial  effect  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  has  been  to  give  them  the  balance  of  power  in 
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all  our  recent  political  struggles.  There  has  been  no  presidential 
election,  since  the  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  them,  in  which  the 
result  would  not  have  been  different  if  their  votes  had  been  elim 
inated  from  the  contest.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the  last  two 
elections.  In  that  event,  Mr.  Tilden's  majority  would  have  been 
enormous  before  the  people  and  quite  overwhelming  in  the  elect 
oral  college.  He  would  have  carried  every  Southern  State,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Northern  ones  in  which,  by  the  assist 
ance  of  negro  votes,  Mr.  Hayes  was  successful. 

In  1880,  the  subtraction  of  the  negro  vote  would  have  given 
to  the  Democrats  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  both  in  October 
and  November,  and  in  the  latter  month  would  have  given  to 
Hancock  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  other  Northern 
States.  While  the  adherents  of  the  successful  party  will,  of 
course,  consider  the  effect  of  the  negro  vote  beneficial  to  the 
country  in  preventing  such  results,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  white  race,  who  have  made  America  what  it  is,  and  who  are 
regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  constituting  the  American  people, 
have  twice,  if  not  thrice,  been,  by  negro  suffrage,  denied  the 
rulers  of  their  choice. 

But  this  is  a  mere  surface  view  of  the  subject,  and  these  are, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  the  temporary  and  accidental  results  of 
negro  enfranchisement.  Its  deeper  and  more  lasting  effects  are 
to  be  found  in  that  demoralization  of  our  politics  which  has 
sprung  from  the  debasement  of  the  elective  franchise.  It  was 
madness  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  electors  could  be  swollen 
by  the  sudden  injection  into  it  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
ignorance,  pauperism,  and  immorality  without  debasing  the 
value  of  the  franchise  in  popular  estimation,  and  without  break* 
ing  down,  in  great  measure,  our  reverence  for  the  ballot-box  as 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  our  disputes.  That  these  effects  have 
already  been  partially  wrought  is  quite  apparent.  Never  was 
the  atmosphere  of  American  politics  so  rife  with  charges  and 
suspicions  of  bribery  and  fraud  in  conducting  elections  and 
ascertaining  their  results  as  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  these 
things  seem  to  increase  with  each  recurring  election.  At  the 
South,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bad  men  engage  in  and  good 
men  shut  their  eyes  to  political  practices  which,  in  other  days,  all 
parties  would  have  made  haste  to  visit  with  exemplary  punish 
ment.  At  the  North,  the  raising  of  large  sums  of  money  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  inauguration  of  every  canvass,  and  the 
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question  of  how  much  money  the  friends  of  a  candidate  for  nom 
ination  can  raise,  is  more  often  asked  in  party  conventions  than 
the  question  what  are  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 

Returning-boards  organized  to  count  in  the  party  candidates, 
ballot-boxes  surrounded  by  swarms  of  paid  party  officials,  shame 
less  assessments  on  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  cipher  dispatches 
breathing  corruption  in  every  line,  electoral  commissions  composed 
of  the  highest  in  the  land,  where  each  member  is  sworn  to  decide 
like  a  judge,  and  where  each  member  votes  like  a  partisan, — these 
are  the  new  devices,  these  the  confessed  practices  which  shame 
our  recent  politics,  and  are  fast  breaking  down  American  rever 
ence  for  the  ballot-box.  Some  of  them  are  the  immediate,  and  all, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  remote  results  of  negro  suffrage. 
Some  are  directly  traceable  to  it,  and  all  have  sprung  from  that 
general  political  demoralization  and  that  wide-spread  popular 
belief  that  elections  no  longer  elect  which,  if  it  did  not  originate 
with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  certainly  then  received 
its  greatest  impetus.  In  the  winter  of  1876-7,  a  distinguished 
professor  of  a  New  England  university  delivered  an  address  on 
the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  debasement  of  the  suffrage 
by  the  wholesale  enfranchisement  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 
President  Grant,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  dwelt 
upon  the  same  topic,  and  suggested  that  some  steps  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  it. 

These  views  met  the  approval  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune '? 
and  other  leading  journals,  and  while  it  is  true  they  found  utter 
ance  at  a  time  when  the  then  recent  presidential  election  was  sup 
posed,  perhaps,  to  have  resulted  disastrously  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  they  have  not  been  followed  up  by  similar  advice 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  that  organization,  their 
inherent  wisdom  is  not  thereby,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  essen 
tially  diminished. 

But  it  is  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  blighting  effects  of 
negro  suffrage  are  most  apparent,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
there  too  that  we  find  the  greatest  compensatory  benefits  resulting 
from  it.  In  1867  the  negroes  of  the  South  were  mere  inhabitants, 
not  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  dwelt.  Civil  rights,  to 
a  limited  extent,  had  been  conferred  upon  them,  but  in  many 
respects  they  were  an  alien  people — dwelling  among  but  not  a 
part  of  the  population  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

That  one-half  of  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  legally 
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deemed  and  treated  as  outcasts  and  pariahs,  of  a  caste  so  low  as 
to  leave  them  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  half,  would 
eventually  have  resulted  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  society.  If 
the  strong  arm  of  the  federal  government  had  interposed  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  perfect  equality  of  civil  and  legal  rights,  and 
had  provided  for  a  slow  and  gradual  acquisition  of  political 
equality  by  standards  of  time  and  education  and  property,  it 
might  not  have  subserved  so  well  the  party  purposes  of  those 
who  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  but  surely  it 
would  have  wrought  better  and  more  wisely  for  the  republic. 

The  ballot  indeed  has  won  for  the  newly  enfranchised  every 
civil  and  legal  right,  but  fearful  has  been  the  price  which  the 
country  has  paid  for  it,  and  direful  the  consequences.  The  recon 
struction  acts  manifestly  if  not  avowedly  proceeded  upon  the  the 
ory  that  the  whites  were  unfit  to  rehabilitate  their  upturned  gov 
ernments,  and  that  this  duty  must  be  devolved  upon  the  negroes. 
While  the  whole  of  the  latter  were  suddenly  enfranchised,  large 
classes  of  the  former,  embracing  the  most  cultured  and  expe 
rienced,  were  disfranchised,  and  as  the  ingenuity  of  President 
Johnson's  legal  advisers  sought  to  limit  the  number  of  the  dis 
franchised  classes,  successive  acts  of  Congress  made  them  yet 
more  sweeping.  While  the  scheme  was  nominally  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  States  affected  by  it,  no  election  was 
permitted  to  stand  that  did  not  result  in  its  favor,  and  in  some 
of  the  States  repeated  elections  were  ordered  until  the  desired 
result  was  compelled.  When  negro  domination  had  by  these 
methods  been  established,  there  ensued  a  scene  of  incompetence, 
profligacy,  and  pillage,  the  like  of  which  has  never  disgraced  the 
annals  of  any  English-speaking  people. 

It  was  wealth  plundered  by  pauperism,  intelligence  dominated 
by  ignorance,  America  ruled  by  Ethiopia. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  this  period  is  set 
forth  in  the  "  Prostrate  State,"  a  work  written  by  J.  S.  Pike,  a 
Northern  Republican,  and  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  "New 
York  Tribune.77  If  this  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all 
our  people,  it  would  give  them  a  more  truthful  idea  of  the  recon 
struction  era  than  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  pages  of  "  A 
Fool's  Errand"  and  of  "  Bricks  without  Straw."  Mr.  Pike's  book 
fails,  however,  to  afford  an  adequate  conception  of  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  these  grotesque  caricatures  on  government, 
namely,  their  utter  want  of  power  to  maintain  their  own  existence. 
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There  never  was  a  day  during  the  time  that  they  were  permitted 
to  live  when  five  hundred  resolute  men  could  not  have  overthrown 
them  in  a  few  hours.  And  this  fact  was  as  well  understood  by 
the  rulers  as  by  the  ruled.  It  found  signal  illustration  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1874,  when  a  few  hun 
dred  members  of  the  "  White  League "  in  less  than  fifteen  min 
utes  put  to  rout  the  whole  force  of  the  State  government,  who 
were  advised  in  advance  of  the  intended  attack,  and  had  pre 
pared  to  resist  it.  After  a  few  ill-directed  volleys,  the  State 
forces  (negroes  with  a  few  white  allies)  fled  in  every  direction, — the 
rank  and  file  to  the  swamps,  and  the  leaders  to  the  United  States 
Custom-house, — and  in  all  the  State  of  Louisiana  not  a  hand  was 
raised  to  restore  them  to  power.  Their  overthrow  was  complete, 
and  to  all  appearances  final,  and  so  quickly  accomplished  that  a 
distinguished  gentleman  visiting  the  city  at  the  time  remarked 
that  he  "  was  sitting  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel "  when  "  the  revolu 
tion"  broke  out,  and  though  he  hastened  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  which  was  five  hundred  yards  dis 
tant,  "  the  revolution  "  was  over  before  he  could  get  there.  But 
at  a  word  from  Washington  the  whites  quietly  remitted  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  hands  of  their  trembling  rulers,  and  re 
turned  to  their  obedience. 

As  easy  as  it  was  to  throw  off  these  shackles  by  force,  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  do  so  by  the  ballot-box.  Apart  from  the 
numerical  majorities  which  the  blacks  possessed  in  several  States 
and  large  sections  of  other  States,  so  skillfully  were  the  election 
laws  framed  for  the  promotion  of  fraud,  and  so  unscrupulous  the 
men  who  counted  the  votes,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  by 
any  ordinary  method  of  conducting  elections  to  dislodge  them 
from  power.  Mr.  Pike  thus  clearly  states  the  situation  in  this 
regard : 

"One  of  the  great  discouragements  to  regular  and  sustained  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  to  resist  negro  sway  in  South  Carolina  has  been  the  frauds 
practiced  on  the  ballot-box.  These  have  been  so  great  and  audacious  that 
voting  became  a  farce.  The  party  in  the  majority  counted  in  whomever 
they  wanted  elected,  without  any  reference  to  the  votes  cast.  The  following 
testimony  discloses  a  worse  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina  on  this  subject 
than  ever  was  before  seen  since  voting  was  invented.  It  shows  that  men  who 
were  elected  by  a  majority  of  thousands  were  deliberately  counted  out,  and 
their  adversaries  declared  elected  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  result 
has  been  that  at  the  last  election  no  voting  was  done  in  numerous  districts, 
except  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  State. n 
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At  length,  when  longer  endurance  became  impossible ;  when 
taxes,  already  swollen  a  thousand  per  cent,  on  former  rates, 
were  mounting  still  higher  and  threatening  confiscation  of  all 
property;  when,  despite  these  enormous  levies,  the  bonded  in 
debtedness  grew  year  by  year  more  enormous  ;  when  millions  of 
acres  of  land  had  already  been  forfeited  for  unpaid  taxes;* 
when  all  industries  were  paralyzed,  and  the  very  soil  seemed 
reluctant  to  bring  forth  its  accustomed  fruits,  the  maddened 
whites  burst  their  bonds — burst  them  under  the  forms  of  law 
and  the  guise  of  the  ballot-box,  since  federal  power  would  not 
otherwise  permit,  but  by  means  in  some  instances,  certainly, 
which  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ballot-box  would  find 
it  difficult  to  defend.  For  crimes  against  liberty,  which  by  com 
parison  sink  into  insignificance,  the  people  of  England  brought  a 
king  to  the  scaffold  and  drenched  their  island  in  blood.  For 
misgovernment  and  corruption  far  less  disgraceful  and  ruinous, 
the  people  of  France  guillotined  a  royal  family  and  exterminated 
the  flower  of  their  nobility.  Let  not  those  who  have  not  felt  the 
bitterness  of  such  a  tyranny  judge  the  whites  of  the  South  too 
harshly.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  no  time  or  clime  have  the 
Caucasian  race  ever  consented  to  live  with  the  inferior  ones 
save  as  rulers.  The  British  in  India,  the  French  in  Guiana,  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa,  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  our 
own  forefathers  on  this  continent,  have  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  the  white  man  will  not  be  governed  by  the  black  man  or  the 
red.  Sentimentalists  may  deplore,  but  statesmen  must  recognize 
this  as  a  fixed  and  irreversible  fact. 

Numbers  in  such  a  matter  count  for  nothing.  Not  all  the 
navies  of  the  world  could  transport  Chinese  enough  to  our  Pacific 
slope  to  establish  them  there  as  the  governing  race.  The  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States  might  enfranchise  them,  but  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  could  not  keep  them  permanently  in  power. 
No  county  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York  would  long  submit  to 
be  governed  by  any  number  of  negroes  who  might  suddenly  be 
transplanted  from  the  rice-fields  of  Carolina  or  the  canebrakes 
of  Louisiana. 

*  In  1875,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  had 
been  forfeited  for  unpaid  taxes.  The  enormous  amount  of  6,500,000  acres 
of  land  (10,000  square  miles)  had  been  swallowed  up  by  taxation  which 
was  virtually  confiscation.  This  was  an  area  larger  than  the  States  of  Mas 
sachusetts  and  Delaware  combined. 
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The  Northern  man  believes  that  the  political  solidity  of  the 
Southern  whites  bodes  evil  to  the  republic.  The  Southern  man 
knows  that  the  solidity  of  the  blacks,  if  allowed  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power,  involves  ills  so  great  that  any  remedy  is  better 
than  the  disease.  Happily  for  the  country,  unmistakable  signs 
>oint  to  a  disintegration  of  this  solidity  on  both  sides.  If  the 
whites  of  the  South,  on  the  one  hand,  are  made  to  see  and  feel 
that  a  Republican  administration  at  Washington  neither  means 
a  relegation  of  their  States  to  negro  domination,  nor  exclusion 
of  their  section  from  the  practical  benefits  of  government,  nor 
an  ostracism  of  themselves  from  public  affairs;  and  if  the 
tegroes,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  made  to  believe  that  a  Demo 
cratic  administration  does  not  threaten  their  enslavement  or  dis- 
franchisement,  this  disintegration  will  grow  daily  more  rapid. 
But  then,  undoubtedly,  a  new  evil  will  appear,  and  indeed  has 
already  begun  to  appear  in  some  sections.  The  deep  devotion  of 
the  negro  to  the  Republican  party,  and  his  belief  that  his  own 
salvation  depended  upon  its  success,  has  in  the  past  enabled 
thieves  and  scoundrels  to  plunder  in  the  name  of  Republicanism; 
but  it  has  at  least  had  the  merit  of  preserving  the  negro  himself 
from  venality  in  the  exercise  of  his  ballot.  When  elections  cease 
in  his  imagination  to  be  fraught  with  his  liberty,  and  he  realizes 
that  he  has  no  other  interest  in  them  than  the  rest  of  the  commu 
nity,  the  enormous  negro  vote  of  the  South  will  afford  a  field  for  the 
arts  of  the  demagogue  and  the  briber  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Without  property  or  thrift,  highly  emotional  and  painfully 
timid,  venality  is  as  certain  to  follow  as  night  follows  day.  They 
will  be  bought  and  sold,  and  coaxed  and  bullied  by  unscrupulous 
men,  and  led  in  droves  to  the  polls,  if  not  like  "  dumb-driven 
cattle,"  certainly  most  unlike  free  men  who  "  know  their  rights, 
and,  knowing,  dare  maintain." 

That  this  will  become  the  complexion  of  Southern  politics 
when  the  races  cease  to  be  divided  on  the  race  line,  is  as  certain 
as  any  proposition  in  political  ethics.  Even  where  the  vote  is 
not  the  subject  of  individual  purchase,  it  will  naturally  drift, 
as  recently  illustrated  in  Virginia,  to  the  side  of  demagoguery 
and  of  bad  faith  in  public  morals.  How  are  republican  insti 
tutions  to  be  preserved  under  such  circumstances  ?  Let  us  look 
the  question  fairly  in  the  face,  discarding  all  prejudice,  and 
laying  aside  all  passion.  What  is  the  remedy  for  these  evils? 
How  is  a  government  to  be  carried  on  by  universal  suffrage 
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where  a  majority  of  the  electors  are  so  unfit  for  the  trust,  and 
where  the  difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased  by  antipathies  of 
race  and  the  memories  of  two  hundred  years  of  masterhood  on 
one  side  and  slavery  on  the  other?  Eventually,  perhaps,  by 
education  and  the  healing  effects  of  time,  but  this  is  a  slow 
process.  Two  full  generations  will  elapse,  even  with  the  most 
lavish  expenditures  of  money  (and  nobly  are  the  whites  of  the 
South  meeting  the  burden  of  such  expenditures),  before  the 
mere  book  education  can  be  made  general. 

White  immigration  would  promise  ultimate  relief  if  it  could  be 
induced,  but  population  and  capital  alike  shrink  from  contact 
with  negro  association,  and  from  the  danger  of  negro  rule.  It 
is  quite  commonly  said  that  immigration  is  repelled  by  Southern 
solidity  and  intolerance  of  political  dissent.  That  this  is  erro 
neous,  and  that  the  true  reason  is  found  in  the  unwillingness  of 
white  laborers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  negro,  and  of  capital 
ists  to  seek  investments  where  his  domination  may  bring  confis 
cation,  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Georgia 
attracts  more  capital  and  Texas  more  immigration  than  any  other 
Southern  States.  Nowhere  are  the  whites  more  solid  or  the 
Democratic  majorities  so  large.  It  is  the  assurance  of  continued 
white  supremacy  that  permits  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  States 
to  exert  their  natural  attractions.  Granting  that  education  and 
immigration  will  ultimately  solve  the  problem,  what  is  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  South  during  all  the  weary  years 
that  must  intervene  ? 

How  long  will  it  take  to  eradicate  that  inborn  sense  of  supe 
riority  which  every  white  man  feels,  that  instinctive  recognition 
of  his  own  inferiority  that  every  negro  evinces  in  his  every 
action  ?  How  long  has  it  taken  in  the  Northern  States  ?  Is  it 
not  just  as  apparent  there  now  as  it  is  at  the  South  I  Will  it 
ever  cease  to  exist  ?  So  long  as  it  remains,  what  sort  of  govern 
ment  must  there  be  in  States  where  a  majority,  or  very  large 
minority,  of  the  electors .  are  the  recognized  inferiors  of  the 
remainder  in  every  aspect  of  life,  save  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
this  inferiority  springs,  not  from  the  personal  merits  of  the 
voters,  but  from  the  inextinguishable  differences  of  race  ?  How 
many  years  must  elapse  before  some  elegant  and  accomplished 
negro  will  lead  out  the  mistress  of  the  White  House  to  a  state  din 
ner,  or  an  American  President  be  glad  to  wed  his  daughter  to  a  mil 
lionaire  whose  face  is  as  black  as  his  diamonds  may  be  glittering  ? 
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These  are  social  questions,  it  is  true ;  but  how  can  perfect 
political  equality  co-exist  with  a  social  inferiority  dependent,  not 
upon  personal  merit  or  pecuniary  advantages,  but  solely  upon 
race,  and  where  the  social  inferior  threatens  at  every  election  to 
become  the  political  superior  ?  "What  madness  will  it  be  for  the 
national  government  to  attempt  again,  as  the  Hon.  Geo.  S. 
Boutwell  intimates,  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
these  questions  in  favor  of  the  blacks !  They  must  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  the  people  affected  by  them.  In  their  settlement, 
what  is  most  needed  is  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  situation,  and 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio,  and  with  this  view  the  people  on  either  side  must 
fully  understand  certain  fixed  facts.  The  men  of  the  South  must 
understand  once  for  all  that  the  negroes,  as  negroes,  and 
because  their  skins  are  black,  can  never  be  disfranchised.  Their 
right  to  vote,  as  a  race,  is  as  fixed  and  irreversible  as  their 
freedom,  and  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  national  Constitu 
tion  is  no  more  likely  to  be  repealed  than  the  thirteenth. 

They  must  understand  further  that  governments  cannot  live 
by  the  means  which  revolutions  justify,  any  more  than  health 
can  be  maintained  by  the  strong  medicines  sometimes  necessary 
to  preserve  lif  e.  The  ballot-box  must  speak  the  unbiased  verdict 
of  all  the  lawful  electors,  and  that  verdict  must  be  made  wise, 
not  by  force  or  fraud,  but  by  such  limitations  on  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  will  no  longer  leave  intelligence  and  virtue  at  the 
mercy  of  brutality  and  crime.  Standards  of  education  and 
property  must  be  enacted  which  for  a  time  will  disfranchise 
many,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which,  by  the  rising  generation, 
the  State  and  national  governments  must  afford  every  possible 
facility  and  aid.  In  this  work  the  men  of  the  North  must  aid 
and  not  obstruct.  They  must  understand,  once  for  all,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  will  not  be  governed  by  the  African,  and,  if 
they  are  wise,  they  will  content  themselves  with  aiding  those 
who  propose  that  the  African  shall  be  wisely,  justly,  and  fairly 
governed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They  must  never  forget  that 
they  themselves  forced  this  stupendous  problem  on  the  people  of 
the  South,  against  all  their  protests  and  all  their  struggles  to 
prevent  it. 

They  must  hold  as  enemies  to  both  sections,  as  fire-brands 
and  pestilent  demagogues,  those  who  would  stir  the  fires  of 
sectional  ill-will  or  race  hatred  in  order  to  infuse  spirit  into  a 
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canvass,  or  carry  an  election.  They  must  not  denounce  the 
whole  Southern  people  as  negro-haters  or  bulldozers,  but  know 
and  realize  that  everywhere  throughout  the  South  there  are 
thousands  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  patriotic  men  who  spend 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  pondering  a  problem  that 
seems  impossible  of  solution.  If  the  South,  writhing  like  Laoc- 
oon  in  the  coils  of  the  serpent,  sometimes  strikes  out  wildly, 
blindly,  madly,  in  vain  attempts  to  extricate  herself,  it  ill  becomes 
those  who  fastened  the  monster  upon  her  to  deride  or  denounce 
her  ill-advised  and  frantic  efforts. 

She  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  people  of  the  North, 
and  especially  from  the  Republican  party,  sympathy,  not  oblo 
quy,  counsel,  not  condemnation,  and,  even  for  the  excesses  and 
misdeeds  into  which  her  sufferings  may  hurry  her,  the  tender 
compassion  which  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  record  of  Uncle 
Toby's  oath. 

H.  H.  CHALMERS. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  FREE-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


THE  American  system  of  public  schools  is  doubtless  the  most 
characteristic,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  vitally 
important  of  all  the  institutions  which  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  It  is  well  known  that  this  system  originated  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  with  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England, 
who  thus  early  made  ample  provision,  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  times,  for  education,  by  establishing  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all 
youth,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  every  man  should  be  held  sub 
ject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property.  This  principle — 
the  primitive  rock  on  which  the  public  school  is  founded — long 
ago  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to  one  section  of  the  country.  But  by 
degrees  it  has  at  length  come  to  be  adopted,  in  substance,  by  all 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  advantages  of  free  pub 
lic  schools  had  not  been  enjoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonies 
in  which  they  originated.  During  the  succeeding  period  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  efforts  were  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
establish  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the  States  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  country.  These  efforts  were  stimulated  and  aided 
by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government,  whereby  the 
sixteenth  section  of  every  township  in  the  new  States  was  re 
served  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  The  cause  was 
also  materially  promoted  by  the  weighty  influence  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  founders  of  the  republic.  That  noble  sentiment 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
to  which  Washington  gave  utterance  in  his  farewell  address,  was 
at  once  accepted  very  generally  as  an  axiom  of  political  philoso 
phy.  The  liberal  provision  for  education  contained  in  the  consti- 
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tution  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  of  inestimable  advan 
tage,  not  only  to  that  State,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  came 
from  the  pen  of  John  Adams  one  hundred  years  ago.  Earlier, 
by  one  year,  Jefferson  took  the  most  advanced  position  in  respect 
to  public  instruction  by  framing  an  educational  code  for  Virginia, 
providing  for  free  education  of  all  grades,  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  college,  thus  anticipating  by  a  century  Huxley's  ideal  sys 
tem,  which  he  describes  as  "  a  great  educational  ladder,  with  one 
end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university."  Although  he 
did  not  live  to  see  its  adoption,  he  declared  his  unflagging  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  words  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration : 

"  A  system  of  general  education  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall  be 
the  latest  of  all  the  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest." 

The  results  attained  during  this  period  were  scarcely  more 
than  beginnings.  The  foundations  of  a  system  were  laid,  how 
ever,  in  most  of  the  States,  and  some  experiments  were  made 
in  the  way  of  building  upon  them.  But  as  yet  the  organizations 
were  rudimentary,  the  means  of  support  were  sadly  deficient,, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  elements  of  efficiency  and  success  were 
wanting.  Private  schools  and  academies  were  multiplied,  while 
the  public  schools  were  comparatively  neglected. 

The  modern  epoch  of  the  system,  the  epoch  of  development, 
of  organization,  of  efficiency,  began,  rather  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  with  the  inauguration  of  State  supervision,  which  has  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  most  of  the  manifold  improvements  which 
have  since  been  introduced.  During  this  last  period,  and  espe 
cially  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  system  in  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  have  been 
scarcely  less  than  marvelous.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  has  only 
to  examine  the  official  reports  showing  the  increase  of  schools,  of 
teachers,  and  of  expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  of  nor 
mal  schools,  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  of  other  organizations 
for  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers  ;  describing  the  improve 
ments  in  supervision,  in  school-houses,  in  text-books,  in  courses 
of  study,  in  apparatus,  and  all  the  appliances  of  instruction,  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  in  classification,  grading, 
and  attendance ;  and  exhibiting,  finally,  the  multiplication  and 
enlargement  of  free  schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding  this  undeniable  progress,  so  familiar  to 
every  school-man,  and  of  which  the  evidence  is  abundant  and 
conclusive,  attempts  are  made  by  its  opponents  to  discredit  it 
and  bring  it  into  disfavor  with  the  people.  This  is  no  new 
phenomenon.  In  every  stage  of  its  onward  march  it  has  been 
subjected  to  adverse  criticism,  in  which  ignorance  of  the  topics 
discussed,  unreasoning  caprice,  self-conceit,  and  sectarian  bigotry 
have  been  in  turn  conspicuous.  The  most  opposite  and  contra 
dictory  faults  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  schools.  Now 
they  are  complained  of  for  teaching  too  much,  and  educating  the 
pupils  out  of  their  proper  sphere ;  then  they  are  pronounced 
unworthy  of  confidence,  because  they  fail  to  teach  even  the  rudi 
ments  of  education.  They  are  accused  of  being  godless  and 
sectarian  at  the  same  time.  While  one  critic  is  depicting  the 
evils  resulting  from  overworking  the  pupils,  another  is  dilating 
on  the  waste  of  time  in  holidays  and  vacations.  But  of  all  the 
descriptions  of  fault-finding  in  which  the  opponents  of  public 
schools  indulge,  perhaps  the  most  unjust  and  nonsensical  is  that 
which,  ignoring  altogether  the  incalculable  good  they  have 
accomplished,  blames  them  for  not  yet  having  succeeded  in  curing 
every  political  and  social  disease. 

No  intelligent  friend  of  the  public  schools  pretends  that  they 
have  yet  done  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  denies 
that  very  many  of  them  urgently  need  improvement.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  the  system  is  sound  in  its  fundamental  prin 
ciples,  that  its  results  fully  justify  the  general  confidence  in 
its  transcendent  utility,  and  more  than  justify  its  cost,  that  it  is 
simply  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  with  it  is  to  go  on  improving  it  indefinitely. 
But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  the  cause  of 
popular  education  can  be  advanced  only  as  the  result  of  a  corre 
sponding  advancement  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
advancement  is  promoted  by  all  the  agencies  and  means  which 
tend  to  convey  to  the  people  at  large  a  better  understanding  of 
the  true  theory  and  proper  scope  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  capabilities,  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
benefits  derived  from  it.  One  of  the  most  effectual  of  these 
means  is  judicious,  honest,  intelligent,  disinterested  criticism — a 
criticism  which  aims  to  make  things  appear  as  in  themselves  they 
really  are.  Such  criticism  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an  essential 
means  of  progress.  But  there  is  another  description  which  has 
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a%  tendency  to  produce  the  opposite  effect.  Its  influence  is 
obstructive  and  reactionary.  Instead  of  showing  things  as 
they  really  are,  misrepresentation  is  its  characteristic. 

A  type  of  this  kind  of  criticism  is  found  in  an  article  pub 
lished  in  a  recent  number  of  this  REVIEW,  entitled  "  The  Public- 
School  Failure,77  by  Richard  Grant  White.  My  purpose  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  submit,  to  substantially  the  same  readers, 
an  examination  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  prove  the  failure  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  evidences  of  its  success. 

This  article  is  selected  for  analysis  because  it  is  the  latest 
attack  on  the  system,  over  a  responsible  name,  which  has  fallen 
under  my  notice,  and  from  the  further  consideration  that,  being 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  fair  standing  in  the  literary  world, 
who  has  given  proof  of  industry  in  literary  work,  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  present  the  case  against  the  schools 
in  the  strongest  form  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  writer  does  not 
pretend  that  he  is  pointing  out  the  defects  and  short-comings  of 
the  system  with  a  view  to  remedying  them.  In  his  view  the  theory 
of  the  system  is  false,  its  results  a  failure,  and  its  destruction 
is  to  be  desired  as  a  public  blessing.  He  does  not  seem  to  think 
knowledge  of  much  account  for  the  generality  of  mankind.  He 
would  even  have  us  believe  that  the  more  illiterate  communities 
are  in  a  considerably  better  condition,  in  certain  respects,  than 
those  which  have  longest  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  best 
public  schools.  His  ideal  of  public  instruction  is  something 
very  different  from  the  American  public  school,  which  is  de 
signed  to  be  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  free  to  all.  He 
is  for  reviving  the  old  anti-democratic  plan,  which  has  generally 
been  so  satisfactory  to  the  aristocratic  feeling,  of  providing  at 
the  public  expense  only  for  instruction  in  the  three  R's,  and 
that  only  for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
their  schooling. 

His  indictment  of  the  existing  system  is  comprised  in  two 
counts,  the  first  charging  failure  in  results,  and  the  second 
unsoundness  in  theory. 

I  group  together  here  some  of  his  assertions  as  to  failure  in 
results :  "  There  is  not  one  of  them  [the  institutions  which  are 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  United  States]  so  unworthy  of 
either  confidence  or  pride  [as  the  public-school  system]  ;  not  one 
which  has  failed  so  completely  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it 
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was  established.  And  the  case  is  worse  than  that  of  failure ;  for 
the  result  has  been  deplorable,  and  threatens  to  be  disastrous.  .  .  . 
Most  of  them  [the  pupils  educated  in  the  public  schools]  are  in 
almost  as  helpless  and  barren  a  condition  of  mind  as  if  they  had 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  school-house.  ...  As  a  mere 
imparter  of  knowledge,  the  public-school  system  has  failed 
utterly.  .  .  .  Nor  need  we  look  very  far  for  information  which  is 
both  corroborative  and  explanatory  of  this  lamentable  and  almost 
ridiculous  failure  of  public-school  education." 

These  are  certainly  very  bold  assertions,  and  the  case  against 
the  system  would  indeed  be  exceedingly  strong  if  the  writer's 
unsupported  assertions  about  its  short-comings,  repeated  in 
various  forms,  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  con 
clusive  arguments.  But  he  is  not  an  educational  authority ;  it 
is  not  known  that  he  ever  had  any  official  connection  with  public 
education,  or  that  he  has  enjoyed  any  special  advantages  for 
observing  its  workings  and  results.  Assertions  of  his  views  and 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  arguments  or  as  evidence  of  any  considerable  weight.  We  are 
told  that  the  testimony  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  is  very  abundant, — too  abundant  "to  be 
repeated,"  as  though  such  a  boast  were  not  a  waste  of  words. 
One  specimen  is,  however,  produced,  or,  to  quote  the  writer's  pre 
cise  words :  "  But  one  example  may  be  given  which  fairly  repre 
sents  the  whole." 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  testimony  is  which  is  put  forth  as 
the  'strongest  to  be  found  to  prove  that  our  great  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  not  only  a  failure,  but  worse  than  a 
failure.  We  find  it  to  be  embodied  in  a  paragraph  extracted 
from  an  editorial  in  a  Western  newspaper,  purporting  to  be  a 
statement  of  the  results  contained  in  the  report  of  an  examination 
of  the  public  schools  of  Norfolk  County,  in  Massachusetts.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  this  editorial  is  as  complete  a  misrepresenta 
tion  of  the  import  and  meaning  of  that  report  as  could  well  be 
crowded  into  the  same  number  of  lines  by  an  ingenious  but  con 
scienceless  journalist.  It  is  a  libel,  pure  and  simple,  made  up  of 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  some  of  the  poorest  results  con 
tained  in  the  report,  with  some  added  touches  of  false  coloring. 
"It  is  a  profane  burlesque,  an  abominable  perversion  of  the 
truth.7' 

That  report  comprises  twenty  pages  of  statistical  tables,  giving 
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the  percentages  of  the  correct  answers,  under  no  less  than  twenty 
subject-headings ;  the  averages  in  each  town  are  given,  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  county.  Not  one  of  these  figures  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  in  the  editorial  caricature.  If  it  had  been  intended 
as  a  fair  representation,  would  it  not  have  at  least  mentioned  the 
total  average  of  the  county?  But  this  would  have  afforded  proof 
enough  that  the  schools  of  Norfolk  County  were  anything  but  a 
failure ;  it  would  have  revealed  the  fact  that  this  report,  instead  of 
being  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  system,  is  in  reality  a  substan 
tial  proof  of  its  success.  I  am  warranted  in  this  assertion  by  the 
curious  fact  that,  while  the  adversaries  of  the  public  schools  are 
quoting  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  this  report  to  prove  the 
general  worthlessness  of  the  public-school  system,  the  chief 
educational  officer  of  the  State  in  which  Norfolk  County  is  situ 
ated,  who  is  a  high  authority  in  educational  matters,  is  holding 
up  this  very  document  to  public  view  as  positive  and  incontro 
vertible  evidence  that  the  State  system  of  schools  is  producing 
satisfactory  results,  "  in  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned."  On  a 
recent  occasion  he  read  a  paper  showing  what  the  schools  have 
done  for  the  State,  from  which  I  quote : 

"  The  results  of  the  examination  were  expressed  in  tables,  so  that  the 
reader,  if  he  happened  to  be  supplied  with  an  index,  may  know  not  only  the 
absolute  standing  or  rank  of  the  different  schools  of  the  county,  but  their 
relative  rank  also.  In  addition  to  the  tables,  lithograph  copies  of  some  of  the 
poorest,  best,  and  medium  quality  of  the  papers  were  published,  by  means  of 
which  the  reader  may  know  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  a  few  of  the  indi 
vidual  authors  of  the  three  classes  of  papers  mentioned. 

"What  judgment  should  be  passed  upon  these  schools  as  they  have 
exhibited  themselves  to  us  through  the  medium  of  this  thorough,  fair,  and 
honest  examination  ?  It  appears  from  the  tables  that  the  average  of  perfect 
work  done  in  all  the  exercises  given  to  be  performed  is  fifty-seven  per  cent., 
an  amount  of  perfection  seven  per  cent,  higher  than  is  required  for  a  diploma 
from  some  of  our  lest  colleges  [Harvard  included].  The  examination  .  .  . 
shows  an  average  of  excellence  that,  if  carefully  analyzed,  ought  to  encourage 
the  most  zealous  and  nervous  friend  of  our  Massachusetts  system  of  public 
schools.  From  the  lithographs  we  learn  that  some  of  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils  was  poor  indeed ;  that  some  was  well  done ;  that  some  was  marked  by 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  that  the  average  of  all  was  creditable  to  the 
schools.  If  a  similar  examination  of  any  class  of  schools  or  of  persons, 
including  even  those  who  claim  to  be  competent  critics,  should  be  made,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  more  satisfactory  result  would  be  obtained.  .  .  .  .It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  or  concealed  from  public  inspection,  that,  through  an  elab 
orate  and  impartial  examination  of  the  school  population  of  an  entire  county, 
there  was  obtained  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  perfect  answers  to  questions 
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prepared  by  a  carefully  selected  committee,  who  could  have  no  motive  for 
deception  or  for  resorting  to  tricks  to  obtain  high  ranks.  The  examination 
has  confirmed  some  opinions  that  were  pretty  well  confirmed  before.  It  has 
confirmed  the  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  by  those  best  able  to 
form  opinions,  that  the  schools,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are,  on  the 
whole,  doing  creditable  work." 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  "one  example'7  of 
adverse  evidence,  which  we  are  told  "  fairly  represents  the  whole." 

But  our  opponent  did  not  rest  his  case  on  this  one  example ; 
he  presents  two  or  three  more.  The  first  is  a  quotation  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  saying  of  an  examina 
tion  in  1873  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  a  town  in  Norfolk  County : 
"  The  result  was  deplorable.  The  schools  went  to  pieces,"  etc. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  that  town  for 
the  year  1873-74,  signed  by  Mr.  Adams  as  one  of  the  members,  is 
found  the  following  statement:  "The  committee,  in  entering 
upon  the  programme  of  the  closing  duty  of  their  school  year,  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Quincy  upon  the 
satisfactory  general  character  of  the  results  which  they  have  to 
report."  And  thereupon  the  tax-payers  of  the  town,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  proceed  to  vote  a  tax  of  $25,000  for  carrying 
on  their  schools  during  the  ensuing  year,  thus  increasing  the  tax 
of  the  preceding  year  by  about  $2500.  Besides,  it  appears  by 
the  Norfolk  report  above  referred  to,  that  in  1878  the  per  cent,  of 
perfect  work  obtained  by  the  schools  of  Quincy  was  seventy-seven 
per  cent.,  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
county. 

Then  follows,  as  another  piece  of  evidence,  a  repetition  of  the 
disproved,  utterly  exploded  charge  against  the  public  schools, 
drawn  from  an  alleged  deterioration  in  thoroughness  of  the 
preparation  of  the  candidates  for  the  cadetship  at  West  Point, 
from  1850  to  1875.  This  false  charge  being  mentioned  by  our 
critic  as  notoriously  true  and  damaging  testimony,  he  leaves  the 
matter  with  this  flourish  of  his  facile  pen,  which  is  almost 
ridiculous  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case :  "It  is  needless  to 
waste  words  in  setting  forth  a  fact  equally  sad,  disgraceful,  and 
undeniable."  In  1877  Mr.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  the  able  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  before  the  North-eastern 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  entitled  "  Past  and  Present  of  our 
Common-School  System,"  showing  conclusively  that  the  records 
of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
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West  Point  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  public  schools,  much  less  of  their  deterioration  in  efficiency. 
It  is  three  years  since  this  elaborate  paper  was  published  in  a 
pamphlet  and  widely  circulated.  Its  showing  stands  unref uted. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  publication  is  not  known  to 
the  writer  of  the  article  under  consideration ;  f or,  had  it  fallen 
under  his  eyes,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Rickoff  than 
to  repeat  the  charge  he  had  so  effectually  proved  to  be  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  but  one  more  item  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  first  count,  which  is  introduced  as  "information 
corroborative  and  explanatory  of  this  lamentable  and  almost 
ridiculous  failure  of  public-school  education."  And  what  is  the 
"  information "  which  is  so  important  as  proof  ?  Surely  it  can 
be  nothing  less  than  some  startling  statistics,  drawn  from  the 
new  census  returns,  revealing  a  fearful  increase  of  illiteracy  in 
the  strongholds  of  the  public-school  system, — in  Boston,  per 
haps.  Far  from  it.  It  is  a  quotation  of  half  a  dozen  lines  from 
an  old  report  (1862)  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  the  effect  that  "many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State"  were 
not  well  up  in  some  of  the  elementary  branches ;  that  although 
they  had  acquaintance  with  the  higher  mathematics  and  classics, 
they  failed  in  arithmetic  and  geography !  Of  course  such  utter 
futility  requires  no  refutation.  Put  it  furnishes  occasion  for  intro 
ducing  here  a  passage  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1880, 
of  the  schools  of  the  Empire  State,  with  its  population  of  five 
millions : 

"  The  schools  in  the  main  are  fulfilling  well  the  mission  for  which  they 
were  established  and  are  maintained :  the  preparation  of  the  children  of  to 
day  to  become  good  citizens  of  the  future.  .  .  .  One  great  object  of  our  public- 
school  system  is  so  to  educate  the  youth  that  they  shall  be  able  and  com 
petent  to  fill  the  places  now  occupied  by  their  fathers,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  object  is  being  attained." 

And  the  teachers,  especially  in  the  cities  and  villages,  are  re 
ported  as  "  almost  uniformly  well  qualified  and  fairly  competent." 
I  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  sum  total  of  the  authorities, 
the  facts  and  the  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  the  amazingly  wild 
assertion  that  our  great  free  public-school  system,  for  the  support 
of  which  the  people  are  yearly,  by  their  own  free-will,  devoting 
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so  many  millions  of  money,  "  is  an  utter  failure  as  a  mere  im- 
parter  of  knowledge."  Such,  is  the  product  of  the  laboring 
mountain. 

By  way  of  digression,  our  critic  launched  an  invective  against 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  a  new 
charge  is  brought  against  the  "local  politicians"  of  that  city, 
who  worshiped  their  own  "  likeness  in  the  Hon.  William  Tweed," 
namely:  that  "they  fostered  the  higher  education,  .  .  .  until 
now  there  is  a  college  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  part  of  its 
common-school  system,  and  a  normal  school  at  which  fifteen 
hundred  young  women  are  instructed."  If  all  this  is  true,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
"  local  politicians."  The  public-school  system  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  its  crowning  glory,  and  the  city  college,  with  its  high- 
school  department,  and  the  girls'  normal  college,  are  the  crown 
ing  glory  of  that  noble  system.  Even  the  most  unfriendly  foreign 
critic  of  our  public-school  system  within  my  knowledge,  an 
English  advocate  of  the  church  system,  makes  the  admission 
that  "  the  common  schools  of  Boston,  and  to  a  large  extent,  also, 
of  New  York,  are  among  the  best  schools  in  the  world."  If  the 
fact  that  the  great  metropolis  of  America  has  two  public  schools 
for  higher  education  is  the  occasion  of  such  bitter  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  adversaries  of  popular  education,  what  would  they 
say  if  she  were  tc  establish  as  many  magnificent  public  high 
schools  as  are  found  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  or  if  she  were  to  set 
up  only  half  as  many  as  there  are  in  Paris  ?  I  venture  the  sugges 
tion  that  the  chief  deficiency  of  the  New  York  system  is  the  want 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  more  well-equipped  high  schools,  of  three 
or  four  different  kinds. 

Of  the  argument  in  justification  of  the  second  count  in  the 
indictment, — that  the  theory  of  the  public  school  is  false, — but  few 
words  need  be  said.  It  is  so  glaringly  fallacious  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  serious  treatment.  Its  fallacies  are  so  obvious  that  a 
public-school  boy  could  not  fail  to  detect  them.  The  most  author 
itative  statement  of  the  theory  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  "W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
signed  in  approval  by  some  fourscore  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  issued  several  years  ago 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  This  statement  is  not 
aven  referred  to  by  our  critic,  much  less  proved  to  be  false.  He 
takes  a  brief  paragraph  from  a  New  York  report,  which  is  well 
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enough  in  its  connection,  but  is  anything  but  the  theory  of  the 
public-school  system.  This  he  assumes  to  be  the  theory  of  the 
system,  and  then  proceeds  to  conclude  it  to  be  false,  because 
"mere  knowledge  does  not  raise  the  quality  of  men's  moral 
natures " — as  if  knowledge  were  not  a  good  thing,  and  as  if  the 
public  school  were  not  universally  held  to  impart  moral  no  less 
than  intellectual  training 5  and  because  "ignorance  has  no  rela 
tion  with  vice" — as  if  this  proposition  were  not  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  the  experience  of  the  civilized  world,  and  as  if  the 
evidence  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  ignorance  with  crime  as 
cause  and  effect  were  not  clear,  complete,  and  ample  ;  and  finally, 
because  "  crime  and  vice  have  increased  year  after  year  almost 
pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  public-school  system " — as 
if  it  had  not  been  established,  by  reliable  statistics,  that  one-third 
of  all  criminals  are  totally  uneducated,  and  four-fifths  practically 
uneducated,  and  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  the 
illiterate  classes  is  at  least  tenfold  as  great  as  the  propor 
tion  from  those  having  some  education."  *  The  logic,  then,  of  the 
argument  seems  to  be  in  its  essence  simply  this :  Ignorance  has 
no  relation  with  crime ;  the  public  school  has  signally  failed  to 
have  any  effect  in  lessening  ignorance,  and  therefore  the  public 
school  has  caused  an  increase  of  crime. 

This  medley  of  fallacies  is  supplemented  by  a  statistical 
exhibit  which,  we  are  assured  in  high-sounding  phrase,  "  proves 
the  case  against  the  public-school  system,  as  clearly  and  as 
undeniably  as  the  truth  of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation  is 
proved."  What,  then,  is  this  crushing,  irrefragable  evidence  I  It 
must  be  the  results  of  some  profound  investigation  of  which  the 
students  of  social  science  are  generally  ignorant.  Not  at  all.  It 
is  a  stale,  second-hand  statement,  based  on  the  census  returns  of 
1860,  showing,  as  it  is  claimed,  that  in  New  England,  crime,  pau 
perism,  and  insanity  were  more  prevalent  than  in  the  oldest  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  was  much 
greater.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  this  comparison  between  States  is  , 
utterly  worthless,  and  proves  nothing,  as  has  been  made  perfectly 
clear  in  a  paper  by  an  eminent  statistician,  Colonel  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  published  two  years  ago  with  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Until  this  paper  is  shown  to  be 
unsound,  no  more  need  be  said  on  this  point. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1872,  page  594. 
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I  have  thought  it  worth  while  thus  to  examine  this  article 
somewhat  in  detail,  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  nor 
from  any  apprehension  that  it  might  influence  the  opinions  of 
well-informed  readers,  but  because  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen 
of  the  current  newspaper  critiques  on  the  public-school  system. 

But  small  space  is  left  for  mentioning  some  of  the  indications 
of  the  remarkable  progress  and  success  of  the  system.  Nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  very  futility  and  manifest  weakness  of  the  argu 
ments  put  forth  against  it  by  its  ablest  and  most  vigorous  oppo 
nents,  afford  the  strongest  presumptive  proof  of  its  soundness 
in  principle  and  its  success  in  results. 

What  do  the  most  competent  foreign  authorities  say  of  it,  be 
ginning  with  De  Tocqueville  and  ending  with  M.  Buisson  ?  Fifty 
years  ago  De  Tocqueville  said:  "I  think  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there 
are  found  so  few  illiterates.  .  .  .  The  United  States  is  at 
once  the  most  enlightened  and  the  freest  country  of  our  day." 
Dr.  Siljestrom,  an  eminent  Swedish  authority,  in  an  elaborate 
work  on  our  public  instruction,  says  :  "In  the  United  States,  as 
elsewhere,  the  observer  will  detect  many  of  the  imperfections 
that  characterize  all  human  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  subject 
in  that  country  which  must  afford  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  heart 
of  the  philanthropist  and  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  and  this  is  the 
noble  and  successful  efforts  made  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa 
tion."  Bishop  Fraser,  in  his  masterly  report  to  the  British  Par 
liament  on  our  common-school  system,  says :  "  It  is  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  development  of  a  nation  of  which  it  is  no  flat 
tery  or  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is,  if  not  the  most  highly  edu 
cated,  yet  certainly  the  most  generally  educated  and  intelligent 
people  on  the  earth."  Francis  Adams,  of  England,  in  his  able  and 
discriminating  book  on  the  free-school  system  of  the  United  States, 
says :  "  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these  schools  supply  the 
children  generally  that  invaluable  and  indispensable  primary 
instruction  which  gives  the  start  and  places  the  tools  in  the  hand 
of  every  child,  to  be  used  afterward  as  capacity  and  opportunity 
may  determine.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  common  school  are 
apparent  to  every  traveler  in  the  free  States.  ...  No  one  vent 
ures  to  deny  that  the  Americans  of  the  North  and  North-west 
are  an  educated  people."  M.  Hippeau,  a  most  respectable  French 
I  savant,  in  his  report,  in  1869,  to  the  government  of  Napoleon  III. 
on  the  American  schools,  asks :  "  Where  is  there  another  nation 
VOL.  cxxxn.— NO.  292.  18 
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which  can  boast  of  possessing  schools  in  which  all  the  youth  can 
study,  without  payment  of  fee,  not  only  reading,  writing,  arith 
metic,  drawing,  geography,  and  history,  as  in  our  primary  schools, 
"but  all  that  which  constitutes  secondary  instruction  ?  It  should 
"be  known  that  in  respect  to  politeness,  elegance,  and  elevation  of 
sentiments,  American  society  may,  without  disadvantage,  be  com 
pared  with  the  most  civilized  states  of  Europe."  M.  Emile 
Laveleye,  an  eminent  Belgian  publicist  and  educator,  says,  in  his 
comprehensive  work  on  "The  Instruction  of  the  People  ":  "The 
school  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  democratic  institutions  of 
America.  It  is  certain  that  elementary  instruction  has  produced 
in  America  results  without  a  parallel.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  the 
United  States  have  been  able  to  support  fiscal  charges,  resulting 
from  the  war,  which  would  have  crushed  the  richest  European 
nations,  is  that  the  people  have  expended  for  public  instruction 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  Europeans.  Let  it  not  be  forgot 
ten  that  it  is  not  by  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  but  by  disciplined 
minds,  that  wealth  is  created."  In  the  remarkable  report  of  the 
French  Educational  Commission  to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition, 
M.  Buisson,  the  president,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
in  the  world,  says  of  our  system :  "  The  public  school  is  essen 
tially  a  national  school  j  it  is  dear  to  the  people,  respected  by  all, 
established,  supported,  and  enriched  by  a  unanimous  spirit  of 
patriotism,  which  has  not  varied  for  a  century ;  it  is  considered 
the  source  of  public  prosperity,  the  chief  safeguard  and  protec 
tion  of  democratic  institutions  and  of  republican  manners.  .  .  • 
The  great  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  young  grows  as  the 
population  increases,  penetrates  into  the  public  mind  more  and 
more,  and  manifests  itself  in  more  and  more  decided  ways. 
What  may  have  seemed  at  first  a  transient  glow  of  enthusiasm,  a 
generous  impulse,  has  in  time  assumed  all  the  force  of  a  logical 
conviction,  or  rather  of  a  positive  certainty.  It  is  no  longer  a 
movement  of  a  few  philanthropists,  or  of  a  few  religious  societies, 
but  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  administration,  for  which 
the  States,  the  cities,  and  townships  appropriate  every  year  more 
money  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  has  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  Far  from  limiting  this  generosity 
as  much  as  possible  to  primary  instruction,  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  free  for  all,  not  only  primary,  but  even  secondary, 
schools.  The  large  number  of  illiterates  consist  of  foreign  immi 
grants  and  of  uneducated  negroes  in  the  South." 
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In  view  of  such  testimony,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that 
either  our  school  system  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  its 
results,  or  else  a  conspiracy  on  a  grand  scale  has  been  entered  into, 
by  observers  of  the  first  order  from  different  nations,  to  deceive 
the  world  as  to  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  information  in 
the  United  States  1 

The  citation  of  a  single  American  authority  must  suffice.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  any  living  man  is  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  than  was  the  late  Dr.  Barnas 
Sears.  The  last  words  he  ever  penned  were  these — the  conclu 
sion  of  his  address  on  the  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
Spates  during  the  last  fifty  years : 

"Imperfect  as  our  survey  has  been,  its  effect  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
inspiring.  The  friends  of  humanity  who  have  expended  so  much  thought  on 
the  improvement  of  society  observe  with  satisfaction  that,  however  it  may  be 
in  other  departments  of  our  social  organization,  none  of  their  hopes  of  the 
efficacy  of  general  education  have  been  disappointed.  The  experiment  has 
been  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
test  the  system.  If  the  old  district  school  of  New  England,  imperfect  as  it 
confessedly  was,  bore  good  fruits, — which  none  will  deny, — the  modern  sys 
tem,  with  its  manifold  improvements,  has  borne  them  much  more  abundantly." 

But  there  is  one  great  fact  which  is  more  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  success  of  our  school  system  than  any  individual  opinions, 
however  much  they  may  be  entitled  to  confidence, — the  fact  that 
the  schools  have  held  and  continue  to  hold  so  firm  a  grasp  upon 
the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  of  which  the  evi 
dence  is  seen  in  their  self-imposed  taxes  for  school  purposes.  In 
the  State,  the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the  rural  districts,  the  people 
of  this  country  annually  vote  to  take  from  their  own  pockets  the 
sum  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  and  pay  it  over  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  in  which  their  children  are  educated.  There 
can  be  no  longer  any  question  about  the  people's  judgment  of  the 
utility  of  the  free  public  school.  Fortunately  its  development 
has  been  most  rapid  and  complete  in  our  cities.  It  has  saved 
them  from  barbarism.  In  the  two  hundred  and  eighteen  cities 
specially  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  while  only 
three  hundred  thousand  are  enrolled  in  the  private  and  sectarian 
schools.  It  is  the  great  instrumentality  for  Americanizing  the 
immense  masses  of  our  foreign  population.  Look  at  Boston; 
twenty-five  years  ago  considerably  more  than  half  the  population 
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consisted  of  foreigners  to  a  large  extent  illiterate.  So  that  now  a 
large  percentage  of  the  present  native-born  population  consists  of 
the  children  of  illiterate  foreigners ;  yet  of  the  native-born  popu 
lation  of  to-day  the  illiterates  are  only  seven  in  a  thousand.  The 
public-school  teacher  and  the  truant  officer  have  done  the  work. 
But  this  is  not  all :  while  the  public  school  was  grappling  with 
this  Herculean  task,  it  was  keeping  up  to  the  standard  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  native  citizens, 
and  even  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  class.  Some  years  ago 
a  high  English  educational  official,  while  visiting  with  me  some 
public  schools,  asked  if  the  professional  classes  sent  their  chil 
dren  to  the  public  school.  I  answered :  "  In  one  I  shall  take  you 
to  see,  you  will  find  a  son  of  the  chief -justice  of  the  common 
wealth  $  in  another  a  son  of  the  governor,  and  in  another  a  son 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city."  The  son  of  the  Beacon-street  mer 
chant  is  competing  for  honors  in  the  same  class  with  the  son  of 
the  Irishman  who  saws  his  wood.  It  has  even  happened  that 
girls  from  the  highest  rank  in  the  social  scale  have  been  found 
in  the  public  high  school.  While  the  population  increased  six 
hundred  per  cent.,  the  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  actu 
ally  decreased.  This  is  only  one  example  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  success — triumph,  mav^  it  not  be  said — of  the  American  free, 
unsectarian  public-school  system. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 


DESPOTISM  IN  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 


OF  all  the  afflictions  which  appeal  to  human  justice  and 
sympathy,  none  is  so  anomalous,  none  so  little  understood,  none 
so  threatening,  as  insanity.  Experts  dispute  about  its  definition. 
Mystery  hangs  over  its  cause.  Grave  doubts  obstruct  its  cure. 
The  common  people  are  perplexed  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  mys 
terious  disgrace,  a  natural  disease,  or  an  avenging  dispensation 
of  Providence.  Judges  and  juries,  in  dealing  with  it,  are  lost  in 
mazes  of  metaphysics  and  in  masses  of  conflicting  opinions. 
Thrust  into  forbidding  poor-houses,  or  masked  and  guarded  in 
great  asylums,  no  wonder  it  has  been  so  little  comprehended  or 
cared  for  by  the  average  good  citizen.  But  now,  as  never 
before  in  this  country,  it  is  arresting  the  thoughts  of  statesmen 
and  moving  the  hearts  of  philanthropists.  And  none  too  soon. 
For  while  science  and  benevolence,  by  setting  limits  to  disease 
and  affliction,  have  extended  the  duration  of  human  life  j  while 
ignorance  and  crime  have  diminished,  and  education  has  be 
come  more  extended  and  profound,  insanity,  and  insanity  alone 
among  our  great  afflictions,  has  become  both  more  frequent  and 
more  fatal  in  this  country.. 

Two  States  are  fairly  representative.  The  commissioners' 
report  of  the  insane  in  Massachusetts,  for  1879,  declares  that 
"  every  year  presents  marked  evidence  of  the  increase  of  insanity." 
There  are  about  5000  insane  in  the  State.  The  chronic  or  incur 
able  cases  are  now  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  and  are 
steadily  increasing.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  lunatics  of  the 
State  (exclusive,  we  think,  of  investment  in  asylums  and  lands) 
is  now  almost  a  million  of  dollars  a  year;  and,  like  the  number 
of  the  insane,  advances  in  a  ratio  greater  than  either  population 
or  wealth.  In  New  York,  the  insane— estimated  at  5032  in  1871, 
at  7921  in  1877,  at  9015  in  1879— had,  in  1880,  reached  9543,  in 
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its  various  institutions.  Making  ample  allowance  for  the  more 
complete  collection  of  the  lunatics  into  asylums  and  poor-houses, 
we,  here  also,  have  a  ratio  of  increase  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
population.  "  The  rapid  increase  of  insanity  is  truly  alarming," 
says  the  last  message  of  Governor  Cornell.  The  one  disease  that 
is  worse  than  all  others — which  takes  from  man  what  most 
distinguishes  him  from  the  brutes — defies  our  remedies,  and 
threatens  our  national  progress. 

Palatial  asylums,  constructed  and  furnished  at  an  expense 
unparalleled  in  the  world,  and  consigned  to  the  almost  absolute 
control  of  asylum  doctors  and  trustees,  have  utterly  failed  to 
check  the  disease.  Erected  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
a  generation,  they  barely  hold  the  additions  to  the  insane  made 
during  the  very  years  of  their  construction.  Year  by  year,  since 
their  completion,  insanity  has  more  frequently  blighted  our 
children,  more  broadly  stricken  middle  life,  more  irresistibly 
tended  to  become  chronic,  more  rapidly  and  certainly  carried  its 
victims  to  the  grave.  Well-informed  alienists  even  declare  that 
from  five-sixths  to  nine-tenths  of  all  lunatics  now  in  American 
asylums  are  incurable.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  country  in 
which  the  facts  appear  so  alarming. 

In  whatever  degree  the  cause  of  insanity  may  be  due  to  our 
overexertion  for  wealth  and  social  distinction,  to  our  vicious 
indulgences,  to  our  overstimulating  climate,  or  to  our  vicious 
system  of  lunacy  administration,  the  need  of  better  methods 
of  prevention  and  treatment  are  much  the  same.  The  facts  in 
every  direction  are  perplexing  enough.  The  most  frequent  cases 
of  insanity  appear  to  be  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and 
the  greatest  ratio  of  victims,  except  on  the  part  of  the  grossly 
licentious  and  intemperate,  to  be  among  our  humble  laborers  and 
the  unaspiring  inmates  of  our  farm-houses ;  while  the  class  whose 
mental  work  is  severest  supply  comparatively  few  victims.  But 
most  serious  of  all  are  the  facts  that  near  half  the  cases  of 
insanity  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  causes,  and  that,  in  its  ever- 
widening  range,  it  is  poisoning  the  vital  currents  which  are  to 
flow  and  blight  in  the  next  generations.  Humanity,  statesman 
ship,  self-preservation,  therefore,  require  that  the  grave  question 
of  insanity  be  brought  forth  from  the  filth  and  politics  of  the 
poor-houses,  and  from  the  secrecy,  the  mystery,  and  the  profes 
sional  metaphysics  of  the  asylums  and  the  doctors,  and  set  up  in 
the  forum  of  public  debate  and  criticism.  It  is  none  too  soon 
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that,  this  year,  a  national  association  for  "  the  protection  of  the 
insane  and  the  prevention  of  insanity  "  has  been  formed ;  that,  at 
this  moment,  a  committee  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  is 
taking  voluminous  testimony  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
mysterious  abuses  within  the  walls  of  our  asylums  and  the 
lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses  are  more  and  more  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  public  press. 

Our  subject,  however,  is  not  the  causes  or  the  perils  of  insan 
ity,  but  the  care  of  the  insane.  Want  of  space  allows  but  a 
limited  view.  A  very  important  part — the  professional  or  medi 
cal  aspects  of  the  subject — must  be  excluded ;  and  so  must  those 
rich  lessons  of  experience  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  asylum  treatment,  which  shows  -a  steady  progress  from  blows, 
dungeons,  and  chains,  in  the  time  of  Pinel,  and  from  straight- 
waistcoats,  muffs,  leg-locks,  and  general  brutality,  in  the  time  of 
Connolly,  down  to  our  day,  when  the  degree  of  freedom  from 
physical  restraint  is  at  once  the  test  and  the  measure  of  good 
asylum  management.  For  the  same  reason,  no  adequate  discrim 
ination  can  be  made  between  the  merits  of  particular  institutions, 
or  the  systems  of  different  States.  The  corruption,  the  brutality, 
the  neglect,  the  demoralizing  partisan  politics,  so  often  tolerated 
in  our  town  and  country  poor-houses ;  the  extravagant  outlay  for 
asylum  buildings ;  the  cruel  and  needless  suppression  of  the  let 
ters  of  inmates  to  their  friends  and  relatives ;  the  need  of  isolat 
ing  the  chronic  insane ;  the  value  of  employment  and  amusements 
as  curative  agencies,  especially  as  illustrated  at  the  Vermont 
Asylum  at  Brattleboro' ;  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
discontinuance  of  needless  restraint  and  punishment  in  some 
asylums  in  later  years,  and  notably  in  the  asylum  at  Flatbush, 
Long  Island,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Shaw ;  the  striking  reforms 
which  have  followed  public  criticism  and  the  more  searching  visi 
tations  by  State  boards  of  charity  within  the  last  decade ; — these 
important  matters  can  receive  hardly  more  than  this  passing 
notice. 

The  few  brief  facts  we  can  present  may  give  some  idea  of 
what  has  been  possible  under  our  lunacy  system,  and  what 
reforms  an  aroused  public  opinion,  led  by  a  few  superintendents 
and  philanthropists  having  the  courage  to  break  through  that 
system,  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  The  late  investigation  of 
the  New  York  asylum  for  insane  convicts  disclosed  facts  that 
would  disgrace  Turkey :  filth,  vermin,  contagious  disease,  food 
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hardly  less  fatal  than  starvation  itself ;  two  pistol-balls  in  the 
body  of  one  inmate,  fired  by  his  superintendent  $  a  lunatic  shack 
led  and  handcuffed  night  and  day  for  two  months ;  but  no  rec 
ords  of  medicine,  of  treatment,  of  punishment,  or  of  diet !  At 
the  same  time,  when  similar  horrors  were  being  perpetrated  in 
city  and  country  poor-houses,  three  asylum  palaces  were  rising 
in  the  State,  under  plans  furnished  by  asylum  doctors  and  asylum 
trustees,  that  would  make  them  cost  about  $5,000,000,  or  at  the 
incredible  rate  of  $4000  to  each  patient.  Only  last  week  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  Ward's  Island  Asylum  gave  this 
testimony  before  the  committee  just  referred  to : 

"  When  I  came  on  the  island,  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  keepers  than  the 
lunatics.  The  keepers  were  mostly  shoulder-hitters,  and  they  made  a  regular 
slaughter-house  of  the  place." 

The  writer  has  just  visited  the  Flatbush  Asylum,  and  seen  its 
seven  hundred  inmates,  without  apparent  bruise  or  any  restraint 
upon  the  body  or  limbs  of  one  of  them.  Yet,  it  is  only  about  a 
year  since  Superintendent  Shaw,  rebelling  against  our  asylum 
system  and  its  leaders,  made  a  great  bonfire  of  more  than  three 
hundred  camisades,  straps,  straight- jackets,  and  other  imple 
ments  of  restraint,  which  the  former  attendants  had  used 
much  as  they  pleased.  The  doctor  has  also  within  that  time 
closed  more  than  two  hundred  holes,  in  as  many  bedroom- 
prison  doors,  behind  which  many  inmates  had  been  confined, 
inspected,  and  fed,  like  dangerous  beasts.  These  room  doors 
are  now  as  freely  open  as  they  are  in  most  European  asylums. 
A  leading  officer  in  lunacy,  in  Massachusetts,  declares  "  that 
of  the  $1,500,000  required  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  patients  (at  Danvers),  nearly  one-third  was 
spent  upon  the  officers'  buildings;  .  .  .  while  the  poor  insane 
are  not  accommodated  at  all.  .  .  .  Within  sight,  almost,  of  the 
Danvers  palace,  in  a  town  almshouse,  I  have  seen  an  insane 
woman,  naked  and  helpless,  sitting  in  a  wooden  box  filled  with 
straw."  Ohio  and  other  States,  if  we  had  space,  could  add  new 
counts  to  this  humiliating  indictment. 

The  evils  referred  to,  except  those  growing  directly  out  of  the 
partisan  spoils  system  of  our  politics,  are,  in  the  main,  but  legiti 
mate  consequences  of  our  American  system  of  asylum  manage 
ment.  That  system  not  only  shuts  out  from  asylum  life  the 
healthy  breezes  from  the  great  ocean  of  public  thought  and  senti 
ment,  but  it  is  in  itself  a  prolific  source  of  mischief.  We  propose 
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to  compare  it  with  the  better  system  which  prevails  in  the  leading 
states  of  Europe. 

Some  decisive  facts  are  beyond  dispute,  and  we  need  to  have 
a  clear  view  of  them  in  the  outset. 

1.  Insanity  is  cosmopolitan  in  character  and  in  the  conditions 
of  its  successful  treatment.    If  the  success  attained  in  any  one 
enlightened  country  is  not  soon  reached  in  every  other,  there 
must  be  some  discreditable  cause. 

2.  By  the  united  testimony  of  the  foremost  alienists  of  Europe, 
who  have  visited  this  country,  and  of  agents  sent  to  study  the 
European  system  by  the  leading  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
most  candid  American  thinkers  on  insanity,  the  lunacy  adminis 
tration  of  the  principal  European  states  is  decidedly  more  eco 
nomical,  more  humane,  and  more  effective  for  good  than  our  own. 
In  freedom  from  physical  restraint,  in  efficiency  of  inspection,  in 
publicity  of  management,  and  in  regard  for  public  opinion,  their 
asylums,  as  a  rule,  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  no  people  are  more  intelligent 
and  that  none  have  exhibited  more  generosity  and  humanity  in 
dealing  with  the  insane  than  the  people  of  this  country. 

4.  It  may  be  claimed,  we  think,  that  in  no  country  has  the 
medical  profession  more  capacity  for  dealing  with  nervous  dis 
eases  and  all  sorts  of  morbid  conditions,  including  insanity  itself, 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Consistently  with  such  facts,  only  these  reasons  can  explain 
our  second-rate  lunacy  administration: 

First,  That  the  public  sentiment  and  intelligence  have  not 
been  stirred  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  medical  pro 
fession  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  Second,  That  we  have  a  vicious  and  defective  system  for 
the  care  of  lunatics,  which  excludes  light  and  wisdom  from  with 
out  and  breeds  and  screens  abuses  within  the  circle  of  adminis 
tration.  We  think  it  clear  that  both  these  causes  exist.  They 
are  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  each  other.  A  deceptive 
and  vicious  system,  adroitly  and  ably  administered,  has  lulled 
and  misled  public  opinion ;  screening  abuses  by  secrecy,  shutting 
out  light  by  arbitrary  methods,  defying  exposure  and  change 
by  the  exercise  of  a  despotic  authority  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  managers  of  asylums.  It  has 
followed,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  system,  rather  than  as 
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an  independent  cause  of  inferior  administration,  that  public 
opinion  has  "been  suspicious  but  not  aggressive ;  alarmed  but  not 
aroused  to  action;  anxious  for  information,  but  unable  to  get 
it ;  ready  to  do  a  work  of  reform,  but  finding  the  way  everywhere 
barricaded  by  those  in  authority  under  that  system.  Great  as 
is  the  need  for  carrying  forward  the  free  and  bold  discussion  of 
every  part  of  the  subject — now  fairly  opened — in  public  meetings, 
in  the  daily  press,  in  reviews,  and  works  of  fiction, — as  was  the  case 
in  Great  Britain  a  generation  ago, — there  is  yet  especial  need  that 
the  tyrannical  system,  itself,  should  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  and  clearly  comprehended  by  the  popular  mind. 

Let  us  go  to  the  very  center  of  the  matter  and  compare  the 
American  system  of  lunacy  administration  with  that  system 
which  in  Europe  has  given  results  so  superior.  Only  the  most 
decisive  features  can  be  contrasted.  The  English  system  must 
stand  for  that  of  Europe  and  the  New  York  system  for  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1874,  for  governing 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica,  New  York,  is  expressly  made  the 
model  for  all  others  in  the  State,  and  it  most  clearly  shows  the 
American  system.  There  is  no  space  for  noting  the  difference 
between  the  poor-house  and  the  asylum  theories  and  methods  for 
treating  the  insane.  They  are  equally  secret,  arbitrary,  and  irre 
sponsible,  but  not  equally  cruel  or  corrupt. 

It  is  the  asylums — the  asylum  doctors  and  the  asylum  trustees 
and  their  system — which  have  become  a  great  power,  alike  in 
politics  and  in  medicine,  in  the  lobby  of  legislatures,  and  in  the 
purlieus  of  executive  chambers. 

We  may  say  that  the  English  and  American  systems  were 
substantially  the  same  up  to  about  1845.  The  widely  different 
conditions  in  the  two,  at  this  moment,  have  grown  out  of  widely 
differing  systems  since  that  date.  Let  us  now  see  what  the 
American  system  is  by  showing  the  theory  and  method  for  gov 
erning  the  asylum  at  Utica. 

Nine  trustees,  a  majority  of  whom  must  reside  within  five 
miles  of  the  asylum,  are  to  govern  it.  They  make  such  by-laws 
and  regulations  as  they  deem  expedient.  They  appoint  the  treas 
urer  and  the  superintendent.  They,  by  approval,  determine  the 
number  of  employes  and  their  salaries.  They  keep  the  only 
records  of  their  own  doings.  They  inspect  their  own  work.  They 
(or  their  subordinate,  the  superintendent)  make  all  purchases. 
They  audit  their  own  bills.  They  report  to  the  legislature  the 
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only  authorized  version  of  their  own  conduct.  Neither  their 
report  nor  that  of  their  subordinate,  the  treasurer,  is  required  to 
contain  such  particulars  as  would  disclose  extravagance  or  any 
other  abuses.  As  private  owners  of  the  institution,  they  could 
not  have  power  more  absolute  and  irresponsible.  The  most  ordi 
nary  and  essential  checks  upon  extravagance,  favoritism,  and 
neglect  are  utterly  wanting. 

But  the  authority  of  the  asylum  superintendent  is,  if  possible, 
more  dangerous  and  unchecked  than  that  of  the  trustees.  He  is 
an  autocrat, — absolutely  unique  in  this  republic, — supreme  and 
irresistible  alike  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  in  the  domain  of 
business,  and  in  the  domain  of  discipline  and  punishment.  He  is 
the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  from  the  great  palace  to  the  hen 
coops,  from  pills  to  muffs  and  handcuffs,  from  music  in  the 
parlors  to  confinement  in  the  prison  rooms;  from  the  hour 
he  receives  his  prisoner  to  the  hour  when  his  advice  restores 
him  to  liberty.  Here  is  the  almost  incredible  power  given  by 
statute  to  an  asylum  superintendent.  He  assigns  all  officers 
and  employes  to  duty.  He  prescribes  all  diet  and  treatment. 
He  appoints  (subject  to  the  managers'  approval)  as  many  assist 
ants  and  attendants  as  he  thinks  proper.  He  prescribes  their 
duties  and  places.  He  (subject  to  the  managers'  approval)  fixes 
their  compensation.  He  discharges  any  of  them  "  at  his  sole  dis 
cretion."  He  suspends  any  resident  officers.  He  can  give  "  all 
orders  he  may  judge  ~best  ...  in  every  department  of  labor  and 
expense."  He  is  authorized  to  "  maintain  discipline,"  and  "  to 
enforce  obedience "  to  all  his  own  orders.  He  keeps  the  only 
required  accounts,  and  the  only  record  of  his  doings,  "and  of 
the  entire  business  operations  of  the  institution."  He  approves 
the  bills  he  has  contracted.  He  makes  the  only  report  of  his 
own  administration.  He  too  is  the  person  who  gives  the  permit 
upon  which  his  prisoners  may  be  restored  to  liberty. 

This  unparalleled  despotism — extending  to  all  conduct,  to  all 
hours,  to  all  food,  to  all  medicine,  to  all  conditions  of  happiness,  to 
all  connection  with  the  outer  world,  to  all  possibilities  of  regain 
ing  liberty — awaits  those  whose  commitments  may  easily  be  unjust 
if  not  fraudulent,  whose  life  is  shrouded  in  a  secrecy  and  seclu 
sion  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of  an  insane  asylum — is  over  pris 
oners  the  most  pitiable  of  human  beings,  whose  protests  and 
prayers  for  relief  their  keepers  declare,  and  many  good  people 
believe,  no  man  is  bound  to  respect !  When  Frederick  the  Great 
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defined  his  despotism  as  one  under  which  he  did  what  he  was  a 
mind  to,  and  his  subjects  said  what  they  were  a  mind  to,  his  sub 
jects  were  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  could  make  their 
complaints  ring  through  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  almost  incred 
ible  that  such  authority  should  be  conferred  upon  any  omcer 
in  this  country,  had  not  the  public  for  a  long  time  supinely 
accepted  their  theories  about  insanity  from  asylum  superintend 
ents,  by  whom  this  statute  was  so  naturally  dictated  in  their 
own  interests.  It  assumes  superintendents  to  be  saints,  with 
whom  passion,  selfishness,  revenge,  and  neglect  are  impossible. 

It  is  true  that  the  local  trustees,  by  whom  the  superintendent 
is  selected  and  who  makes  his  place  more  secure  by  putting 
their  relatives  and  political  henchmen  where  they  get  good  sala 
ries,  have  a  liberty  and  duty  of  inspection.  But  do  we  need  to  read 
the  reciprocal  compliments  between  the  superintendents  and  the 
trustees,  so  prominent  in  their  reports,  to  comprehend  that  the 
relations  between  them — involving  all  the  secrets,  the  favoritism, 
the  partisan  interests,  the  contracts,  sinecures,  and  profits  of 
asylum  management — are  fatal  to  all  independent  or  thorough 
inspection? 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
erect  the  asylum  buildings,  keeping  all  accounts,  making  all 
reports,  auditing  all  bills ;  aided  only  by  the  advice  of  asylum 
superintendents,  one  of  whom  is  to  occupy  stately  apartments 
upon  the  grand  front  of  the  new  palace.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
millions  have  been  squandered  on  asylums  and  their  manage 
ment?  Any  wonder  that  it  costs  from  twice  to  five  times  as  much 
to  take  care  of  an  insane  person  here  as  in  Europe?  Any  wonder 
that,  in  New  York,  a  board  of  asylum  trustees  at  this  moment 
stands  arraigned  by  the  comptroller  of  the  State  before  the 
governor  for  wanton  extravagance  and  other  abuses?  Any  won 
der  that  an  incomplete  asylum  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  has 
cost  more  than  $3000,  and  another  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  about  $4000 
for  each  patient, — sums  large  enough  to  have  supplied  an  average 
farm,  in  either  State,  for  every  person  in  the  lunatic  palace, 
including  the  wash- women  and  the  stable-boys ! 

That  many  boards  of  trustees,  had  they  experience  beyond 
that  of  their  own  asylum,  would  rise  above  the  temptation  of 
this  irresponsible  and  vicious  system,  we  may  well  believe.  It  is 
creditable  to  human  nature  that  more  corruption  and  extrava 
gance  have  not  existed  with  such  opportunities.  But  how  can 
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economy  be  advanced  when  the  officer  who  orders  all  purchases 
also  appoints  the  purchasing  agent,  audits  the  bills,  and  reports 
the  transaction  ?  How  can  we  expect  salaries  or  the  number  of 
employes  to  be  reduced,  how  can  we  hope  that  neglect  and 
cruelty  will  be  prevented,  when  every  officer  who  can  take  part 
in  reform  has  favorites  in  the  asylum,  and  is  pledged  to  stand 
by  the  management  and  to  keep  its  damaging  secrets?  We 
might  as  well  expect  the  House  of  Lords  to  surrender  its  pre 
rogatives,  or  members  of  Congress  to  abandon  their  patronage, 
or  city  commissioners  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  their  subordinates. 

Despite  so  bad  a  system,  however,  there,  have  been  admirable 
superintendents  and  prudent  trustees  under  it,  just  as  under  the 
Jesuit  system  there  have  been  worthy  priests,  and,  under  our 
partisan  spoils  system,  honest  and  capable  officers ;  but  only 
because  so  many  men  are  better  than  these  systems,  and  long 
for  reforms  from  which  the  system  holds  them  back. 

"We  cannot  understand  the  ability  and  tendency  of  this 
asylum  system  to  resist  reform  from  without  until  we  look 
further  to  the  national  confederation  of  all  its  isolated  despot 
isms.  More  than  a  generation  ago  "  The  American  Association 
of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Asylums n  was  formed.  Though 
having  noble  aims,  it  was  really  a  combination  for  mutual  sup 
port  and  self-defense  by  a  great  number  of  isolated  officials. 
While  producing  able  essays  and  doing  much  good  in  certain 
directions,  the  association  has  tended  to  become  a  power  as 
autocratic  and  domineering  in  asylum  medicine  and  asylum 
politics  throughout  the  Union,  as  are  the  authorities  of  each 
institution  behind  their  own  walls  and  locks.  The  members  of 
the  association  know,  and  feel  compelled  to  keep,  all  the  secrets 
of  partisan  favoritism,  jobbing,  and  extravagance  of  which 
asylum  trustees  are  guilty.  Its  members  open  and  shut  asylum 
gates  to  young  doctors,  and  educate  and  recommend  those  doc 
tors  who  alone  have  a  chance  of  rising  to  the  dignity  and  profit 
of  an  asylum  superintendency.  In  the  able  organ  of  the  asso 
ciation,  "  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity/7  naturally  enough 
published  at  the  asylum  at  Utica, — the  recognized  center  of 
asylum  politics  in  New  York, — and  edited  by  its  superintendent, 
those  not  educated  within  asylum  walls  are  sneered  at  as  dis 
qualified  to  speak  of  asylum  affairs.  That  journal  also  lately 
deprecated  the  report  of  a  superintendent  of  an  asylum  in  Indi 
ana,  who  had  so  fully  stated  asylum  expenses  and  methods — after 
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English  models — that  outsiders  could  judge  of  the  doings  within 
its  walls.  In  the  debates  of  the  association,  abuses  for  which 
superintendents  and  trustees  are  responsible  are  substantially 
ignored.  Much  regret  was  expressed  when  the  censures  of  Dr. 
Bucknill,  the  great  English  alienist,  upon  needless  restraint, 
punishment,  and  secrecy  in  our  asylums,  lately  forced  a  unique 
debate  on  that  subject  at  an  annual  meeting.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  superintendents  represent,  not  the  inmates,  not 
the  people,  not  helplessness  that  needs  protection,  but  only  those 
in  authority  who  maintain  all  secrecy,  who  are  responsible  for 
all  that  is  wrong,  who  are  interested  in  all  that  is  corrupt,  who 
are  themselves  the  very  persons  who  need  to  feel  the  force  of 
public  opinion  and  to  have  their  doings  inspected  and  laid  open 
to  view.  A  Howard  or  a  Francis  d'Assisi,  as  a  superintendent, 
might  expose  the  abuses  of  the  asylum  that  employed  him,  or 
arraign  a  fellow-member  for  oppression,  but,  as  average  human 
nature  is,  it  was  inevitable  that  an  association  thus  organized 
should  crystalize  old  methods  and  abuses,  and  become,  in  itself, 
an  obstacle  to  reform. 

We  have  no  space  to  state  how  far,  in  Massachusetts,  Ver 
mont,  New  York,  and  other  States,  lately,  provision  has  been 
made  for  inspection  and  publicity  in  asylum  affairs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  year  (1845)  when  that  asso 
ciation  crystalized  asylum  despotism  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  Parliament  pursued  a  precisely  opposite  policy  by  sub 
jecting  the  English  system  to  regulation,  inspection,  and  respon 
sibility  to  public  opinion,  at  the  hands  of  a  "  National  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy."  It  extended  to  asylums,  both  public 
and  private,  the  same  guarantees  of  fidelity  and  justice  which  we 
long  since  found  essential  in  the  analogous  cases  of  banks, 
prisons,  and  assurance  companies,  and  are  now  extending  to 
public  charities. 

The  board  consists  of  eleven  persons,  of  whom  three  are  phy 
sicians,  three  lawyers,  and  the  residue  men  of  business.  Doctors 
not  biased  by  asylum  sympathies  are  to  watch  those  who  are. 
Lawyers  are  to  look  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  inmates.  The  non- 
professional  majority  of  the  board  are  to  stand  for  business 
economy  and  the  humanity  of  the  nation.  A  board  thus  consti 
tuted  can  hardly  yield  to  any  clique  of  doctors  or  theory  of  i 
medicine.  The  duty  of  the  board  is  to  cause  the  light  to  shine 
on  all  asylum  management,  and  to  bring  the  doings  of  superin- 
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tendents  and  trustees  alike  to  the  tests  of  science,  economy, 
humanity,  and  justice.  Pages  might  be  filled  with  proofs  of  the 
good  influence  of  the  board,  in  the  words  of  both  English  and 
foreign  writers.  Those  familiar  with  the  great  reforms  brought 
about  by  our  recent  boards  of  charities  in  almshouses,  county 
jails,  and  poor-houses,  can  readily  imagine  how  English  asylums 
have  been  regenerated — no  more  despotism,  no  more  secrecy,  no 
more  extravagance,  no  more  lobbying,  no  more  asylum  politics. 

Every  house,  hospital,  asylum,  or  place  where  lunatics  are 
kept  is  subject  to  the  approval  and  the  visitations  of  the  board. 
The  detailed  rules  for  the  government  of  each,  and  lists  of  the 
diet  required  to  be  supplied,  must  be  hung  in  conspicuous  places 
upon  its  walls  and  filed  with  the  board.  Not  an  inmate  can  be 
received  or  discharged  anywhere  in  the  kingdom  without  a 
prompt  report  to  that  body  of  the  authority  and  the  reasons  5 
nor  the  death  of  a  lunatic  happen  without  an  instant  statement 
of  the  cause  and  the  name  of  the  physician  in  charge  being  sent 
to  the  board.  Six  times  a  year  in  most  sections,  and  four  times 
elsewhere,  an  inspection  must  be  made  by  the  board  of  every 
asylum,  public  and  private.  The  inspections  must  be  not  only 
of  the  main  buildings  but  of  "  every  out-house  and  place,"  and 
the  inspectors  on  each  occasion  "  must  see  every  patient."  They 
must  make  minutes  of  the  situation  "  in  general  and  particular," 
not  only  in  the  visitors'  book  of  the  institution,  but  in  their  own 
report.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  superintendent  or 
trustees  to  fail  to  show  the  inspectors,  and  of  the  inspectors  to 
omit  to  see,  any  place  or  person  which  it  is  thus  their  duty  to  see ! 
Every  medical  adviser  who  resides  in  or  visits  an  asylum  must 
enter  in  a  case-book  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  such 
patient,  and  what  medicine  and  treatment  and  at  what  time  he 
prescribes  for  him.  These  books  are  always  inspected,  are  open 
to  visitors,  and  frequently  copies  of  them  are  required  by  the 
board.  Every  letter  of  an  inmate  addressed  to  the  board,  or  to 
a  member  of  it,  must  be  at  once  forwarded  to  its  address,  un 
opened  ;  and  every  other  letter,  if  not  forwarded  to  its  address, 
must  be  speedily  delivered  to  the  inspectors  for  the  board. 
Every  person  guilty  of  neglect  or  ill  treatment  of  a  patient  is  to 
be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor.  The  humanity  and  justice 
of  such  provisions  must  commend  them  to  the  American  heart. 

It  is  obvious  that  inspections  of  all  vouchers  and  accounts 
by  an  independent  body  must  tend  to  economy  on  the  part  of 
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trustees  and  superintendents,  to  say  nothing  of  having  the  ex 
penses  of  each  institution  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  others 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  board. 

Asylums  are  neither  built  nor  altered  in  England  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  local  trustees  or  superintendents,  but  upon  plans  to  be 
approved  by  central  authority,  and  with  stern  limitations  upon 
extravagances.  The  prescriptions  of  treatment,  the  diet  lists,  the 
suicides,  the  punishments,  the  constraints  of  liberty,  the  acci 
dents,  the  ratio  of  cures  and  deaths,  the  conduct  of  superintend 
ents  as  shown  in  the  calmness  or  excitement  of  their  patients, 
in  the  different  institutions,  and  the  results  of  looking  into  the 
complaints  made  by  letter,  appear  in  these  reports  and  are 
scored  up  against  an  institution  according  to  its  merits.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  as  checks  upon  arbitrary  power,  as  incentives 
to  justice  and  economy,  and  as  sources  of  public  enlightenment, 
such  reports  must  be  salutary  in  the  highest  degree.  By  re 
moving  secrecy  and  mystery  from  asylum  management,  the 
action  of  the  board  has  greatly  raised  asylum  affairs  in  public 
estimation.  Suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  subject  no  longer 
exist,  as  in  this  country,  and  English  and  German  alienists  and 
statesmen  see,  with  surprise,  the  dread  with  which  our  asylum 
authorities  look  upon  publicity  and  investigation.  In  those 
countries,  such  scenes  as  we  witness  would  be  impossible.  For 
example :  a  great  New  York  asylum  superintendent,  paid  from 
the  public  treasury,  leaving  his  patients  last  winter  locked  in 
charge  of  subordinates,  while  he  visited  Albany  to  lead  the 
asylum  influence  against  a  bill  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
insane ;  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  standing  but  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  committee  before  referred  to,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  a  superintendent  over  him,  which  admon 
ished  him  in  direct  words  that  he  had  passed  the  asylum  locks 
only  on  the  condition  of  revealing  no  secrets,  and  that  he  would 
speak  out  the  facts  as  to  abuses  at  the  peril  of  his  place  as  a 
Christian  missionary  to  a  public  lunatic  asylum  in  the  city  of  New 
York  !  Such,  in  their  decisive  features,  are  the  widely  different 
systems  according  to  which  lunacy  affairs  have  been  managed 
for  more  than  a  generation  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
On  the  one  side,  the  only  national  organization  having  been  a 
body  made  up  of  superintendents  and  trustees,  interested  if  not 
in  part  formed  to  preserve  them  in  the  exercise  of  then*  despotic 
power  against  the  complaints  of  its  victims  and  the  protests  of 
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the  public  -}  on  the  other  side,  a  body  independent  of  superin- 
3ndents  and  trustees  alike,  and  both  formed  and  interested  to 
>ring  them  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  to  secure  for  every 
latic  in  their  care  all  the  comfort  and  justice  which  a  great 
ion  can  supply. 

It  is  not  strange  that  superintendents  and  trustees  oppose 
such  inspection  and  publicity.  But  why  should  they,  any  more 
in  bank  and  insurance  directors  and  presidents,  be  exempt  ? 
le  wonder  is,  not  that  lunacy  administration  here  should  be 
tore  tyrannical,  expensive,  and  distrusted  than  in  Europe,  that 
lysical  restraint  and  punishments  should  be  more  frequent  and 
tcessive,  that  suppression  of  letters  and  secrecy  should  be  en 
forced,  or  that  insanity  should  increase  and  become  incurable 
the  degree  that  our  asylum  management  has  fallen  behind 
science  and  humanity  of  the  age;  but  the  wonder  is  that  a 
lumane  and  intelligent  people  should  have  so  long,  with  the 
cample  of  Europe  before  their  eyes,  tolerated  a  system  repug- 
it  to  their  constitutions  and  national  spirit.  We  may  be  sure 
that  a  system  so  intrenched  in  the  statutes  and  in  professional, 
partisan,  and  local  interests  all  over  the  country,  will  not  be 
ly  overthrown.  But  difficult  as  the  work  may  be,  the  most 
ssential  step  toward  reform  is  to  open  all  the  asylums,  public 
id  private  alike,  to  inspection  and  reports  by  an  independent 
board  (after  the  British  model),  either  created  separately  in 
each  State,  or  made  up  of  members  from  several  States,  for  a 
common  duty.  Then  asylum  extravagance,  asylum  despotism, 
id  asylum  politics  will  fall  before  public  opinion ;  but  not  be- 
tore.  All  reforms  short  of  this  must  deal  mainly  with  effects, 
and  not  with  the  real  causes  of  our  evils. 

DOEMAN  B.  EATON. 
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THE  POLITICAL  ATTITUDE   OF  THE  MORMONS. 


To  make  the  position  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  clear  to  the 
general  reader  f^o  deal  with  the  subject  without  prejudice  and 
yet  to  state  the  truth,  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Toward  the 
United  States  the  Mormon  power  observes  the  forms  of  repub 
lican  polity,  while  in  fact  it  is  a  despotism  as  absolute  in  its  control 
over  its  own  people  as  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  That  such  an 
institution  has  been  able  to  plant  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  United 
States,  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  steadily  increase  in  power,  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  times.  It  reveals,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
slow  a  perfectly  free  people  are  to  realize  when  a  serious  danger 
threatens  them ;  on  the  other,  what  results  cunning  and  unscru 
pulous  leaders  may  achieve  through  appeals  to  men  whose  minds 
are  clouded  by  ignorance  and  steeped  in  superstition. 

Ask  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  in  the  country  what  there  is 
objectionable  in  the  Mormon  faith  and  in  Mormon  practices, 
and  the  answer  will  be  that  polygamy  is  preached  and  practiced. 
That  behind  polygamy  there  is  in  the  Mormon  creed  a  deadly 
menace  to  free  government,  few  suspect.  And  yet  this  is  true. 
The  Mormons  have  a  "  celestial  kingdom  of  God,"  and  a  "  king 
dom  of  God  on  earth."  This  latter  means  the  rule  of  its  people 
in  temporal  things ;  and  the  dream  of  the  Mormon  leaders  is, 
that  under  this  rule  the  governments  of  the  earth  will  one  by 
one  be  brought,  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  subjugated. 
They  teach  explicitly  that  every  government  framed  by  man  is 
illegal ;  declare  that  their  government  was  given  them  direct  from 
heaven ;  that  the  president  and  apostles  of  their  church  stand 
on  earth  the  direct  vicegerents  of  the  Almighty  5  and  that,  by 
revelations,  dreams,  and  other  jugglery,  they  are  at  all  times 
endowed  with  the  wisdom  to  guide  their  people  aright  in  all 
things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  Their  leaders  claim  to  be 
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infallible,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  court  of  last  appeal,  but  as  men 
inspired,  who  catch  the  thoughts  and  pronounce  the  words  of 
Deity.  And  the  claim  is  admitted  by  their  followers.  With 
such  a  belief  impressed  upon  the  plastic  hearts  of  children,  it  is 
easy  to  enforce  discipline.  Then,  in  worldly  knowledge  they  are 
instructed  very  little,  the  policy  of  the  church  being  to  keep  the 
masses  poor  and  ignorant.  They  are  forbidden  to  read  books  or 
journals  that  attack  their  faith  or  appeal  to  their  reason  j  while 
the  quality  of  their  own  journals  will  be  understood  when  we 
mention  that,  within  the  past  year,  they  have  prescribed  as  a 
certain  safeguard  against,  and  remedy  for,  diphtheria  and  other 
diseases  which  come  of  blood-poisoning,  more  earnest  prayers, 
more  punctual  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their 
elders.  Naturally,  men  so  enthralled  are  mere  slaves.  Their 
first  and  only  real  allegiance  is  given  to  their  church  and  chiefs. 
As  between  their  creed  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  is  nothing ;  when  any  law  of  the  land  conflicts 
with  a  church  rule,  the  law  is  held  as  naught,  and,  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  such  a  law,  perjury  is  held  to  be,  instead  of  a 
crime,  a  virtue.  Repeated  instances  of  this  have  been  given 
in  the  courts  of  Utah  by  Mormons,  from  Brigham  Young  and 
Daniel  H.  Wells  down  to  the  herd  which  live  but  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  leaders.  Dora  Young,  a  daughter  of  Brigham,  who 
has  broken  away  from  the  Mormon  church,  declares  that  the 
first  thing  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  atrocities  practiced,  under  the 
name  of  religion,  in  Utah,  was  the  wholesale  perjury  resorted  to 
by  her  father  and  by  others  high  in  authority  in  the  Mormon 
church,  in  order  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  to  defeat  justice. 

To  the  ignorant  masses  in  Utah  thousands  from  Europe 
are  annually  added, — creatures  who,  in  their  native  lands,  were 
so  miserable  that,  finding  here  a  home  with  plenty  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  meat,  and  fish,  they  are  easily  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  all  this  is  a  direct  interposition  of  divine  grace  in  their 
behalf.  The  result  is  a  people  who,  in  their  daily  lives,  are 
peaceable,  industrious,  frugal,  and  courteous,  but  who,  at  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  would,  in  a  day,  rise  up,  lay  their 
cities  and  towns  waste,  and  with  their  flocks  and  herds  go  in 
search  of  a  new  home,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  as  directed ; 
and  whether  committing  atrocities,  or  themselves  perishing  from 
exposure,  would  say  their  prayers  and  sing  their  hymns  in  the 
very  ecstasy  of  fanaticism. 
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Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  people  in  Utah, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand — probably  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand — are  Mormons.  And  the  hive  has  commenced 
to  swarm.  To-day  they  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and 
Arizona,  and  are  swiftly  peopling  Washington,  Montana,  Wyo 
ming,  and  Colorado.  The  vote  of  Idaho,  for  Congressmen,  was 
carried  at  the  late  election  by  a  brief  order  of  George  Q.  Cannon, 
directing  Mormons  in  that  territory  to  vote  for  a  certain  man. 
Cannon  did  not  leave  his  office  in  Salt  Lake  City;  but  all  the 
Mormons  in  Idaho  voted  as  a  unit.  Allow  Mormonism  to  go 
on  unchecked  for  ten  years  longer,  and  Cannon  will,  from  the 
same  office,  dictate  the  elections  in  all  the  region  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  California  and 
Oregon ;  that  is,  he  will  hold  under  absolute  control,  as  in  Utah, 
or  the  balance  of  power,  as  in  Idaho,  a  region  as  great  in  area 
as  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
a  region  of  measureless  resources,  the  seat  of  a  future  empire  ; 
it  is  a  succession  of  mountains  rich  in  minerals,  and  valleys, 
many  of  which  contain  magnificent  land.  The  mountains  are 
principally  valuable  for  their  mines.  The  miner  is  a  thorough 
nomad ;  his  eyes  are  forever  fixed  on  the  heights  which  promise 
mineral  croppings,  and  when  one  point  does  not  answer  his 
expectations,  he  seeks  another.  The  Mormon  cares  nothing 
for  the  hills,  except  for  a  summer  range  for  his  stock,  and  for 
the  market  which  he  there  finds  among  the  miners  for  his 
surplus  farm  products;  but  he  fastens  on  the  arable  lands  of 
the  valleys  with  a  tenacity  which  never  lets  go.  In  this  way 
every  arable  acre  and  almost  every  spring  which  commands 
a  stock  range  in  Utah  has  been  appropriated  by  him ;  and  now 
this  noiseless  conquest  is  extending  to  other  territories.  In 
their  advance  the  Mormons  are  like  the  Chinese:  they  will 
work  for  Gentiles  for  money ;  sell  Gentiles  anything  they  have 
to  sell;  buy  land  from  them;  but  there  transactions  cease; 
their  purchases  they  make  at  their  own  cooperative  stores, 
and,  except  to  convert  labor  or  supplies  into  money,  they  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  Gentiles.  They  belong  to  a  kingdom 
foreign  in  its  ways  and  foreign  in  fealty  to  this  country.  But 
for  the  mines  no  outsider  could  find  anything  whereby  he  could 
earn  a  living  in  Utah.  From  this  rule,  perhaps,  the  Israelites 
might  be  excepted — the  old-time  polygamists.  Were  it  to  suit 
some  political  party  to  give  Statehood  to  Utah,  every  Gentile 
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would  be  forced  to  move  awayj  the  mines  would  be  taxed  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  them,  and  nothing  else  would 
remain.  The  Mormons  have  shown  their  eagerness  to  do  this 
already.  Their  legislature  passed  a  bill  laying  a  tax  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  mines,  and  the  veto  of  the 
governor  was  all  that  prevented  the  bill  becoming  a  law.  Libel 
laws  would  make  it  impossible  to  publish  a  liberal  newspaper, 
and  other  laws  would  be  added  until  there  would  be  but  one  of 
two  things  for  Gentiles  to  do — either  emigrate  or  fight  j  and 
they  are  but  one  to  seven  or  eight  of  the  whole  people.  The 
Mormons  are  as  one  in  thought.  All  Mormons  are  not  polyga- 
mists,  but  as  the  men  of  the  South  were  solid  in  1861,  when  the 
four  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  appealed  to  them,  so  the 
Mormons  follow,  with  implicit  trust  and  obedience,  their  leaders. 
They  stand  toward  the  world  as  does  a  hollow  square  on  a  battle 
field,  bristling  in  every  direction,  hostile  everywhere,  presenting 
a  solid  front  on  all  sides,  and  apparently  exposing  no  weak  spot, 
no  point  where  shields  are  not  joined  and  spears  thrust  out 
menacingly. 

In  Utah  the  ballot  is  given  to  women,  and  the  law  is  so 
framed  that  it  permits  alien  women  to  vote  within  a  month  after 
reaching  Utah,  without  so  much  as  requiring  from  them  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Of  course  these  are  like  the 
men,  and  do  simply  what  they  are  instructed  by  their  chiefs  to 
do,  understanding  no  more  of  what  they  are  doing  than  a  wild 
native  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  would  of  the  "Resolutions  of 
Ninety-eight."  It  was  this  oneness,  this  utter  death  of  free 
thought,  this  slavish  obedience  to  the  masters,  and  this  entire 
prostitution  of  free  and  popular  government,  and  not  polygamy, 
which  caused  the  men  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  arise  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage  and  drive  the  first  nucleus  of  the  bogus  creed  from  their 
midst. 

How  has  this  power  waxed  so  strong  ?  To  answer  the  question 
a  brief  review  is  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original 
Mormon  creed  was  evolved  from  the  crafty  brain  of  Sidney  Rig- 
don.  Rigdon  was  born  and  reared  in  the  region  of  the  Whisky 
Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  shot  in  that  early  rebel 
lion  was  fired  but  a  few  rods  from  Rigdon's  father's  house.  The 
man  who  was  afterward  Rigdon's  pastor  was  a  leader  with  Mike 
Fink  and  his  brother  outlaws,  and  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  in 
irons.  Rigdon  was  expelled  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
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Pittsburgh,  in  1823,  for  heresy.  He  was  then  teaching  "  Common 
Stock "  (communism),  and  afterward  drifted  naturally  into  Mor- 
monism,  for  he  was  steeped  with  incendiarism  before  he  was  born. 
Greedy  of  power,  with  a  subtle  knowledge  of  lower  human 
nature,  he  rightly  judged  that  the  best  way  to  attain  the  object 
of  his  ambition  was  to  place  a  chain  of  superstition  around  the 
necks  of  men.  So  he  worked  out  the  details  of  a  new  church. 
Among  other  things  which  his  new  religious  code  contained 
was  the  provision  for  sealing  to  the  dead  for  eternity,  that  lost 
souls  might  still  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  celestial  marriage 
with  those  yet  in  the  flesh  who  had  been  saved  through  con 
version  to  the  Mormon  faith.  But  Rigdon  had  little  magnetism  j 
moreover,  he  had  some  education  j  for  him  to  state  in  scholarly 
language  what  purported  to  be  a  revelation  from  on  high  would 
be  to  defeat  his  own  purpose.  He  required  an  assistant,  and 
searched  until  he  found  the  subject  that  he  required  in  a  hood 
lum  and  tramp  who  was  going  around  the  country  with  a  "  peep  n 
stone,  telling  fortunes.  This  was  Joe  Smith. 

Smith  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  about  the  time  that 
"Wingate,  the  combined  forger  and  religious  charlatan,  made  such 
a  sensation  there.  He  removed,  when  a  youth,  to  Palmyra,  New 
York,  and  there  Rigdon  found  him.  Smith  was  full  of  magnet 
ism,  full  of  warm  blood,  a  hearty,  generous  fellow, — from  the 
description  an  original,  untutored  Jim  Fisk.  After  proper  train 
ing,  Smith  became  the  prophet  and  Rigdon  the  inspiration  behind 
him,  putting  cunning  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  boor.  At  last 
Smith,  finding  how  pleasant  it  was  to  play  prophet,  and  flattered 
by  the  devotion  paid  him,  drew  away  from  the  cold  Rigdon.  For 
one  of  his  sensual  nature,  it  was  but  natural  to  conclude  that  if 
celestial  plural  marriages  were  good,  it  was  a  grievous  waste  of 
time  to  wait  for  death  to  sanctify  them  j  that  real  women  were 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  doubtful  and  unsubstantial  ghosts,  and 
that  the  right  thing  was  to  be  sealed  to  those  still  in  the  flesh. 
So  he  had  a  revelation ;  polygamy  became  a  part  of  the  Mormon 
religion,  and  Joe  Smith  a  little  Mohammed.  Followers  began  to 
flock  rapidly  around  Smith.  Probably  without  being  conscious 
of  the  fact,  he  had  made  animalism  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of 
his  creed,  and  given  to  his  church  all  the  adhesiveness  which 
cements  Christian  creeds,  and  in  addition  all  the  fascination  which, 
to  sensual  natures,  clings  to  Mohammedism.  Thenceforth  the 
institution  thrived  until  it  became  so  much  of  a  nuisance,  and 
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took  on  attributes  of  such  menace  to  free  government,  that,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  the  mob  "killed  Smith.  Though  his  life  had 
been  full  of  irregularities,  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers  his  death 
made  him  a  martyred  prophet  who  had  died  for  his  people,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  held  by  them  as  one  to  be  reverenced  next 
to  the  Nazarene. 

After  Smith,  Brigham  Young  was  made  the  leader.  Of  this 
man  it  is  strange  how  little  is  known  by  the  world.  While  all 
are  aware  that  he  was  a  polygamist,  and  understand  dimly  that 
he  permitted  some  violence  in  his  life,  the  popular  idea  of  him  is 
that  to  his  own  people  he  was  a  patriarch ;  that,  beyond  the 
shrewdness  and  courage  which  are  expected  of  a  frontier  leader, 
he  possessed  the  genius  of  a  natural  leader ;  that  within  him  were 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  soldier  or  statesman.  The  truth  is,  he 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  and  meanest  of  men,  and  hardly  a  re 
deeming  virtue  can  be  pleaded  as  an  offset  for  his  vices  and  crimes. 
That,  at  last,  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  is  almost  an  impeach 
ment  of  eternal  justice.  His  own  people  admit  that  physically  he 
was  an  abject  coward.  Possessing  this  infirmity,  he  was  naturally 
cruel  and  an  intolerable  tyrant  when  intrusted  with  power.  Intel 
lectually  he  was  not  bright ;  but  he  was  full  of  animal  magnetism ; 
and,  though  his  heart  was  that  of  a  sheep,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  wolf  in  his  forehead ;  possessing  a  stubbornness  which  never 
yielded,  and  a  plausible  tongue,  and  backed  as  he  was  by  such 
physical  and  superstitious  power,  he  held  the  masses  of  his  creed 
in  absolute  subjection.  They  never  dreamed  of  appealing  from  his 
commands,  much  less  of  disobeying  them.  His  avarice  was  meas 
ureless,  and  he  robbed  his  people  for  thirty  years — robbed  them 
by  wholesale  and  retail.  It  is  said  that  he  never  saw  a  beautiful 
woman  that  he  did  not  seek  to  possess  her,  never  a  profitable 
business,  fine  house  or  horse,  that  he  did  not  plan  to  obtain  it 
without  giving  any  fair  compensation.  Instead  of  being  the 
shepherd,  he  perpetually  preyed  upon  the  flock.  He  robbed  men 
of  their  property,  and  of  their  wives,  and  yet  he  lived  on  to  old 
age,  for  was  he  not  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  were  not  his 
"  avenging  angels  "  always  lying  in  wait  for  any  who  might  pro 
test  I  The  praise  he  has  received,  for  having  poor  people  taken 
to  Utah  and  furnished  with  homes,  is  not  merited.  A  church-fund 
does  that  work,  and  every  immigrant  is  charged  with  the  full 
amount,  and  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  debt  is  a  perpetual 
lien  upon  his  earnings  until  it  is  paid.  It  is  the  first  link  forged 
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in  the  chain  of  slavery,  which  holds  men  slaves  in  Utah.  Young's 
theory  was  that,  to  be  ruled,  men  must  be  kept  poor  and  ignorant. 
He  bewailed  the  fact  that  there  was  gold  and  silver  in  the  hills 
of  Utah;  forbade  his  people  looking  for  or  working  mines; 
caused  the  first  prospectors  who  went  to  Utah  to  be  driven 
away  or  assassinated,  and  said :  "  If  mines  are  opened,  men  will 
grow  rich ;  with  riches  they  will  want  fine  houses  and  horses ;  their 
women  will  want  fine  clothes ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  destruc 
tion  of  our  holy  religion."  He  had  a  wonderful  fondness  for 
women,  but  the  opening  of  the  first  millinery  and  dress-making 
establishment  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  "  terrible  "  to  him,  as  "  an 
army  with  banners." 

Brigham  Young  is  dead,  but  no  mortal  can  estimate  the  dread 
ful  influence  which  his  rule  of  thirty  years  had  upon  his  people. 
They  were  molded  and  disciplined  until  they  were  made  abso 
lute  slaves ;  at  the  same  time  they  had  had  set  to  them,  by  their 
prophet,  examples  of  perjury  and  robbery,  of  open  murder  and 
secret  assassination,  of  all  manner  of  duplicity  and  fraud,  until 
at  last  they  grew  to  contemplate  the  perpetration  of  any  crime  in 
the  interest  of  their  church  as  a  mere  emotionless  act  of  duty. 
The  women  had  imbibed  the  Christian  idea  that  it  was  glorious 
to  suffer  for  their  church ;  the  men  clung  eagerly  to  a  faith  which 
honored  most  the  man  whose  lusts  were  strongest.  Often,  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Brigham  Young  preached  upon  the  necessity,  some 
times,  of  murder  (blood-atonement)  in  order  to  save  souls.  The 
morning  before  and  the  evening  succeding  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,  the  fiends  who  there  cut  the  throats  of  defenseless 
women  and  helpless  little  children  were  punctual  and  full  of  fer 
vor  at  prayers.  The  effect  of  Brigham's  rule  was  to  consolidate, 
to  absolutely  fuse  his  whole  people  until  they  became  an  unbroken 
cordon  around  their  creed.  At  the  same  time  their  moral  senti 
ments  became  so  blunted  that,  at  the  command  of  their  chiefs, 
they  simply  obeyed,  never  stopping  to  question  the  right  or  wrong 
of  anything.  They  remain  substantially  the  same  to  this  day. 

Brigham's  office  fell  to  John  Taylor,  but  upon  George  Q. 
Cannon  his  mantle,  as  leader,  really  descended.  He  is  "First 
Counselor  "  of  the  president — is  really  the  premier  of  the  Mormon 
state  j  he  is  the  Mormon  attorney  in  Washington,  and,  notwith 
standing  his  four  wives  and  four  broods  of  children,  he  has  for 
years  occupied  a  seat  as  delegate  in  Congress,  and  is  the  sweet 
est,  smoothest,  and  most  plausible  sophist  on  all  this  round 
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earth.  His  going  to  Congress  at  first  was  meant  directly  as  an 
insult  to  the  United  States.  When  Brigham  Young  named  him 
for  the  place,  he  said :  "  I  will  thrust  polygamy  down  the  throats 
of  Congress ;  *  and  he  did  it. 

"With  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  the  American  leadership 
of  the  Mormons  ceased.  Taylor  is  an  Englishman,  Cannon  is  an 
Englishman,  and  almost  all  the  leaders  are  of  foreign  birth. 
The  Mormon  church  is  a  foreign  kingdom,  hostile  in  all  its  feat 
ures  to  a  republican  form  of  government;  it  is  guided  and 
controlled  by  foreigners,  and  depends  upon  foreigners  and  the 
children  of  foreigners  for  future  expansion  and  power.  It  is 
absolutely  un-American  in  all  its  attributes.  It  is  a  theoc 
racy  managed  by  a  plebeian  aristocracy,  for  intellectually 
the  whole  organization  is  of  low  order.  Now,  in  addition  to 
church  ties,  there  are  family  ties  to  hold  this  people  in  unity. 
The  organization  is  fanaticism  and  superstition  solidified.  It 
numbers,  probably,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  is 
increasing  as  fast  as  polygamy  and  immigration  can  accomplish 
the  result.  It  is  swiftly  peopling  all  the  agricultural  valleys  of 
our  richest  territories,  and  its  leaders  boldly  proclaim  their  inten 
tion  to  subjugate  the  whole  Union  and  bring  it  under  their  rule. 
They  exalt  their  church,  over  the  state ;  contemn  all  laws  which 
conflict  with  any  tenet  of  their  creed ;  are  as  careless  of  their  oaths 
as  a  Chinaman,  and  bear  as  little  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government  as  do  the  Chinese.  The  control  of  the  chiefs,  as  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  is  absolute ;  their  organization  superb; 
the  discipline  of  the  people  perfect.  From  tithes,  $1,000,000  annu 
ally  is  collected  with  which  to  strengthen  their  position  ;  they 
are  a  hardy  race,  indifferent  to  hardships  and  privations;  already 
they  are  such  a  power  that  demagogues  in  their  own  country, 
other  demagogues  in  Congress,  and  great  moneyed  corporations, 
with  their  subsidized  newspapers,  pander  to  them,  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  institution,  which  was  jeered  at  but  a  few  years  ago, 
has  now  become  an  absolute  terror  and  menace  to  the  United 
States. 

The  organization  is  governed  by  a  code  which  is  said  to  be  a 
close  copy  of  that  which  prevailed  in  Peru  under  the  rule  of  the 
Incas.  Of  its  completeness,  an  idea  may  be  gained  by  a  state 
ment  given  to  a  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  "  Chronicle," 
last  month,  by  Bishop  Henry  Lunt,  of  Cedar  City,  Utah.  The 
bishop  said : 
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"First,  there  is  a  President,  and  lie  has  two  Counselors.  Second,  there 
are  Twelve  Apostles.  The  President  is  one  of  them,  and  there  are  eleven 
others.  Each  of  them  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  per  annum.  The  President 
wields  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven.  Third,  there  are  seven 
Presidents  designated  as  the  Presidents  of  the  Seventies.  Fourth,  come  the 
Seventies,  with  seven  Presidents  over  each,  and  a  President  over  each  of  the 
Sevens.  Fifth,  come  the  Seventies,  each  body  of  which  consists  of  seventy 
Elders.  There  are  eighty  of  these  Seventies  in  Utah,  and  they  are  compelled 
to  report  at  least  annually.  These  constitute  the  general  authorities  of  the 
Church.  Sixth,  is  the  Head  Patriarch  of  the  Church.  This  dignity  is  heredi 
tary  when  the  candidate  is  worthy.  The  Head  Patriarch  resides  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  blesses  the  people  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  present  incum 
bent  of  that  sacred  position  is  John  Smith,  the  nephew  of  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  Seventh,  there  is  a  Presiding  Bishop,  who  attends  to  the  collection  of 
tithes.  Eighth,  Zion  is  divided  into  twenty-three  Stakes,  each  of  which  has 
a  President.  Each  Stake  is  subdivided  into  wards,  and  each  ward  into  dis 
tricts.  Each  district  has  a  quorum  of  Teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit 
each  family  periodically  and  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members. 
Each  district  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday-school,  day-school,  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  primary  association  for  small  children  which 
meets  on  Saturdays,  and  usually  a  dramatic  society.  Our  people  at  Cedar 
City  have  a  brass  band,  a  string  band,  a  cooperative  store,  a  cooperative  tan 
nery,  and  a  cooperative  grist-mill  which  cost  ten  thousand  dollars.  Ninth, 
come  the  priests  and  deacons.  In  the  world  the  priests  preach  and  baptize, 
but  do  not  lay  on  hands.  The  wisdom  of  man  could  never  have  devised  a 
church  organization  like  that.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  there  are  thirty  thousand  children  in  Utah  under  eight 
years  of  age.  We  have  a  Sunday-school  organization  known  as  the  Deseret 
Sunday-school  Union,  of  which  George  Q.  Cannon  is  Superintendent ;  he  is 
our  Delegate  to  Congress.  Then  we  have  a  perpetual  immigration  fund,  in 
charge  of  President  Albert  Carrington.  With  this  we  assist  in  gathering  our 
converts  to  these  valleys.  All  nations  are  here  represented." 

Of  the  designs  of  the  church,  to  the  same  correspondent 
Bishop  Lunt  said : 

"  Like  a  grain  of  mustard  was  the  truth  planted  in  Zion,  and  it  is  destined 
to  spread  through  all  the  world.  Our  Church  has  been  organized  only  fifty 
years,  and  yet  behold  its  wealth  and  power.  This  is  our  year  of  jubilee.  We 
look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when  we  will  hold  the  reins 
of  the  United  States  government.  That  is  our  present  temporal  aim  j  after 
that  we  expect  to  control  the  continent." 

When  told  by  the  correspondent  that  such  a  scheme  seems 
somewhat  visionary,  considering  the  fact  that  Utah  cannot 
secure  recognition  as  a  State,  the  "bishop's  reply  was  : 

"Do  not  be  deceived ;  we  are  looking  after  that.  We  do  not  care  for  these 
territorial  officials  sent  out  to  govern  us.  They  are  nobodies  here.  We  do 
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not  recognize  them.  Neither  do  we  fear  any  practical  interference  by  Con 
gress.  We  intend  to  have  Utah  recognized  as  a  State.  To-day  we  hold  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utah  absolutely,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  we  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Arizona  and  Wyoming. 
A  few  months  ago,  President  Snow  of  St.  George  set  out  with  a  band  of  priests 
for  an  extensive  tour  through  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Arizona,  to  proselyte.  We  also  expect  to  send  missionaries  to 
some  parts  of  Nevada,  and  we  design  to  plant  colonies  in  Washington 
Territory. 

"In  the  past  six  months  we  have  sent  more  than  three  thousand  of  our 
people  down  through  the  Sevier  valley  to  settle  in  Arizona,  and  the  move 
ment  still  progresses.  All  this  will  help  build  up  for  us  a  political  power 
which  will,  in  time,  compel  the  homage  of  the  demagogues  of  the  country. 
Our  vote  is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so.  It  will  be  thrown  where  the 
most  good  will  be  accomplished  for  the  Churcb.  Then  in  some  great 
political  crisis,  the  two  present  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  support. 
Utah  will  then  be  admitted  as  a  polygamous  State,  and  the  other  territories 
we  have  peacefully  subjugated  will  be  admitted  also.  We  will  then  hold  the 
balance  of  power,  and  will  dictate  to  the  country.  In  time,  our  principles, 
which  are  of  sacred  origin,  will  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
possess  the  ability  to  turn  the  political  scale  in  any  particular  community  we 
desire.  Our  people  are  obedient.  When  they  are  called  by  the  Church,  they 
promptly  obey.  They  sell  their  houses,  lands,  and  stock,  and  remove  to  any 
part  of  the  country  the  Church  may  direct  them  to.  You  can  imagine  the 
results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  with  the  assistance  of  a  church 
organization  like  ours.  It  is  the  completest  one  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
We  have  another  advantage.  We  are  now  and  shall  always  be  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage.  The  women  of  Utah  vote,  and  they  never  desert  the  colors 
of  the  Church  in  a  political  contest.  They  vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the 
Church,  and  what  they  do  here  they  will  do  everywhere  our  principles  and 
our  institutions  spread." 

That  tells  the  whole  story.  As  the  Gulf  Stream  mixes  not 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on  which  it  rides,  and  which  makes 
its  banks,  so  this  theocracy  is  pursuing  and  pressing  its  distinct 
way  through  and  over  the  republic.  During  the  past  decade  it 
has  waived  some  of  its  atrocities,  but  has  not  surrendered  a  tenet 
of  its  creed,  or  abated  one  jot  of  its  purpose  of  subjugation. 

Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Yes ;  because,  while  the  masses  are 
sincere,  the  leaders  know  perfectly  well  that  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  structure  is  laid  in  fraud,  and  that  only  its  cement  of 
superstition  keeps  it  from  toppling  and  going  down  with  a  crash. 
With  them  the  institution  is  simply  a  commercial  and  political 
engine,  which  they  work  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  power 
and  gaining  more  plunder  from  their  dupes.  Nothing  can  change 
old  Mormons,  men  or  women ;  but,  despite  the  blinding  and  be 
numbing  influences  of  this  system,  under  which  so  many  hearts 
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of  women  have  broken  and  are  breaking,  there  is  among  the 
young  a  growing  restlessness,  an  increasing  sense  of  shame  and 
wrong.  The  conditions  are  becoming  dangerous,  and  the  leaders 
see  it.  Utah  is  not  Turkey,  or  one  of  the  Barbary  states ;  the 
air  is  pure ;  the  American  flag  is  overhead  j  some  echoes  of  the 
boom  of  the  power-press  are  beginning  to  be  heard ;  some  flashes 
of  the  electric  light  of  knowledge  to  be  seen ;  and  some  of  the  hopes 
which  make  jubilant  the  souls  of  American  youth  elsewhere 
are  causing  thrills  in  hearts  in  Utah  which  have  heretofore  been 
stolid.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  strike  at  the  animalism  which 
underlies  the  Mormon  system,  and  either  by  a  commission,  as 
recommended  by  President  Hayes,  or  some  other  means,  while 
guarding  carefully  all  personal  and  property  rights,  and  shielding 
those  from  harm  who  have  sinned  through  ignorance,  wrest  the 
offices  (local)  from  polygamists,  make  further  plural  marriages 
impossible,  and  never  relax  until  polygamy  and  the  rule  of  the 
Mormon  church  in  temporal  affairs  are  forever  abandoned.  This 
can  be  accomplished  now.  If  it  is  postponed  for  fifteen  years 
longer,  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  civil  war  will  suffice  to 
overcome  this  open  enemy  of  republican  government. 

C.  C.  GOODWIN. 
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"  THE  small  philosopher  is  a  great  character  in  New  England. 
His  fundamental  rule  of  logical  procedure  is  to  guess  at  the 
half,  and  multiply  by  two.  [Applause.]"*  It  is  only  two  or 
three  years  since  the  "philosopher,"  from  whom  this  text  is 
quoted,  was  himself  "  a  great  character  in  New  England,"  inas 
much  as  he  could  give  a  lecture  once  every  week,  in  one  of  the 
largest  halls  of  New  England's  principal  city,  and  could  enter 
tain  his  audience  of  two  or  three  thousand  people  with  discus 
sions  of  the  most  vast  and  abstruse  themes  of  science  and 
metaphysics.  The  success  with  which  he  entertained  his  audi 
ence  is  carefully  chronicled  for  us  in  the  volumes  made  up  from 
the  reports  of  his  lectures,  in  which  parenthetical  notes  of 
"  laughter,"  "  applause,"  or  "  sensation "  occur  as  frequently  as 
in  ordinary  newspaper  reports  of  stump-speeches  or  humorous 
convivial  harangues.  As  a  social  phenomenon,  this  singular 
career  of  Mr.  Cook  possesses  considerable  interest — enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  his  "  fundamental  rule 
of  procedure." 

Among  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  of  the  ancients  with 
which  our  children  are  puzzled  and  edified  in  the  first  dozen 
pages  of  the  Greek  "  Reader,"  there  is  a  caustic  remark  attrib 
uted  to  Phokion,  on  the  occasion  of  being  very  violently 
applauded  by  the  populace :  "  Dear  me,"  said  the  old  statesman, 
"can  it  be  that  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself?"  So, 
when  three  thousand  people  are  made  to  laugh  and  clap  their 
hands  over  statements  about  the  origin  of  species,  or  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  the  first  impulse  of  any  scien 
tific  inquirer  of  ordinary  sagacity  and  experience  is  to  ask  in 

*  Cook's  "  Boston  Monday  Lectures  :  Biology/'  page  51. 
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what  meretricious  fashion  these  serious  subjects  can  have 
been  treated,  in  order  to  have  produced  such  a  result.  The 
inference  may  be  cynical,  perhaps,  but  it  is  none  the  less  likely 
to  be  sound.  In  Mr.  Cook's  case,  one  does  not  need  to  read  far 
in  the  published  reports  of  his  lectures  to  see  that  his  funda 
mental  rule  of  procedure  is  something  very  different  from  any 
of  the  rules  by  which  truth  is  wooed  and  won  by  scientific 
inquirers.  Among  Mr.  Mill's  comprehensive  canons  of  logical 
method  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  specimen  of  the  method 
employed  by  Mr.  Cook.  Of  the  temper  of  mind,  indeed,  in 
which  scientific  inquiries  are  conducted,  Mr.  Cook  has  no  more 
conception  than  Laura  Bridgman  could  have  of  Pompeian  red, 
or  of  a  chord  of  the  minor  ninth.  The  process  of  holding  one's 
judgment  in  suspense  over  a  complicated  problem,  of  patiently 
gathering  and  weighing  the  evidence  on  either  side,  of  subject 
ing  one's  own  first-formed  hypotheses  to  repeated  verification,  of 
clearly  comprehending  and  fairly  stating  opposing  views,  of  set 
ting  forth  one's  conclusions  at  last,  guardedly  and  with  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  tenable, — 
all  this  sort  of  thing  is  absolutely  foreign  to  Mr.  Cook's  nature. 
To  Mr.  Cook,  a  scientific  thesis  is  simply  a  statement  over 
which  it  is  possible  to  get  up  a  fight.  The  game-cock  is  his 
totem ;  to  him  the  bones  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom  are  only 
so  many  bones  of  contention,  and  the  sponge  is  interesting  chiefly 
as  an  emblem  which  is  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  "  thrown 
up."  He  talks  accordingly  of  scientific  men  lying  in  wait  for  Mr. 
Darwin,  ready  to  pounce  on  him  like  a  tiger  on  its  prey ;  he  is 
very  fond  of  exhibiting  what  he  calls  the  "  strategic  point"  of  a 
scientific  book  or  theory  j  and  altogether  his  attitude  is  bellicose 
to  a  degree  that  is  as  unbecoming  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel  as 
it  is  out  of  place  in  a  discussion  of  scientific  questions.  His 
favorite  method  of  dealing  with  a  scientific  writer  is  to  quote 
from  him  all  sorts  of  detached  statements  and  inferences,  and, 
without  the  sli ghtest  regard  to  the  writer's  general  system  of  opin 
ions  or  habits  of  thought,  to  praise  or  vituperate  the  detached 
statements  according  to  some  principle  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  the  reader  to  discover,  but  which  has  always  doubtless 
some  reference  to  their  supposed  bearings  upon  the  peculiar  kind 
of  orthodoxy  of  which  Mr.  Cook  appears  as  the  champion.  There 
are  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Cook  thinks  it  necessary  always  to 
berate,  no  matter  what  they  say.  If  they  happen  to  say  some- 
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thing  which  ought  to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  any  reasonable 
person  of  orthodox  opinions,  Mr.  Cook  either  accuses  them  of 
insincerity,  or  represents  them  as  making  "concessions."  This 
last  device,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  is  not  an  uncommon 
one  with  theological  controversialists,  whose  zeal  exceeds  their 
scrupulousness.  When  a  man  makes  a  statement  which  expresses 
his  deepest  convictions,  there  is  no  easier  way  of  seeming  to  knock 
away  the  platform  on  which  he  stands  than  to  quote  his  state 
ment,  and  describe  it  as  something  which  he  has  reluctantly 
"  conceded."  With  the  principal  writers  on  evolution,  Mr.  Cook 
is  continually  found  resorting  to  this  cheap  and  vulgar  device. 
For  example,  when  Professor  Tyndall  declares  that  "if  a  right- 
hand  spiral  movement  of  the  particles  of  the  brain  could  be 
shown  to  occur  in  love,  and  a  left-hand  spiral  movement  in  hate, 
we  should  be  as  far  off  as  ever  from  understanding  the  connection 
of  this  physical  motion  with  the  spiritual  manifestations," — when 
Professor  Tyndall  declares  this,  he  simply  asserts  what  is  a  cardi 
nal  proposition  with  the  whole  group  of  English  philosophers  to 
which  he  belongs.  With  Professor  Huxley,  as  well  as  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  it  is  a  fundamental  proposition  that  psychical  phenomena 
cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion, 
and  this  proposition  they  have  at  various  times  set  forth  and 
defended, — and  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  have  proved  it. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  Matter  and  Spirit,"  in  my  work  on  "  Cosmic 
Philosophy,"  I  have  fully  expounded  this  point,  and  have  further 
illustrated  it  in  treating  of  the  "  Unseen  World."  With  the  con 
clusions  there  set  forth,  the  remark  of  Professor  Tyndall  thor- 
oughly  agrees,  and  it  does  so  because  all  these  expressions  of 
opinion  and  all  these  arguments  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  coherent 
system  of  anti-materialistic  thought  adopted  by  the  English 
school  of  evolutionists.  Yet  when  Mr.  Cook  quotes  Professor 
TyndalPs  remark,  he  does  it  in  this  wise :  "  It  is  notorious  that 
even  Tyndall  concedes"  etc.,  etc. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way,  Mr.  Cook  finds  it  easy  to  make  out 
a  formidable  array  of  what  he  calls  "  the  concessions  of  evolu 
tionists."  He  first  gives  the  audience  a  crude  impression  of  some 
sort  of  theory  of  evolution,  such  as  no  scientific  thinker  ever 
dreamed  of,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  he  plays  upon  the 
crude  impression  already  half  formed  in  the  average  mind  of  his 
audience,  and  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  share  him 
self.  The  average  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  possessed 
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in  common  by  an  audience  big  enough  to  fill  Tremont  Temple, 
would  no  doubt  seem  to  Mr.  Darwin  or  to  Mr.  Spencer  something 
altogether  fearful  and  wonderful.  Playing  with  this  sort  of 
crude  material,  Mr.  Cook  puts  together  a  series  of  numbered 
propositions,  which  remind  one  of  those  interminable  auction-cata 
logues  of  Walt  Whitman,  which  some  of  our  British  cousins, 
more  ardent  than  discriminating,  mistake  for  a  truly  American 
species  of  inspired  verse.  In  this  long  catena  of  statements, 
almost  everything  is  easily  seen  to  disagree  with  the  crude  gen 
eral  impression  to  which  the  speaker  appeals,  and  almost  every 
thing  is  accordingly  set  down  as  a  "concession."  And  as  the 
audience  go  out  after  the  lecture,  they  doubtless  ask  one  another, 
in  amazed  whispers,  how  it  is  that  sensible  men  who  make  so 
many  "  concessions  *  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  at  all ! 

Sometimes  Mr.  Cook  goes  even  farther  than  this,  and,  in  the 
very  act  of  quoting  an  author's  declared  opinions,  expressly 
refuses  to  give  him  credit  for  them.  Thus  he  has  the  impudence 
to  say :  "  Even  Herbert  Spencer,  who  would  ~bz  very  glad  to  prove 
the  opposite,  says,  in  his  Biology,  '  The  proximate  chemical  prin 
ciples  or  chemical  units — albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  or  the 
hypothetical  proteine  substance — cannot  possess  the  property  of 
forming  the  endlessly  varied  structures  of  animal  forms.'  "  Mr. 
Cook  here  lays  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  his  author's  innermost 
thoughts  and  wishes  which  is  quite  remarkable.  For  a  fit  parallel 
one  would  have  to  cite  the  instance  of  the  Q-erman  who  flogged 
his  son  for  profanity,  though  the  boy  had  not  opened  his  mouth. 
"  You  dinks  tamn,"  exclaimed  the  irate  father,  "  and  I  vips  you 
for  dat." 

As  there  are  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Cook  thinks  it  always  nec 
essary  to  vituperate,  no  matter  what  they  say,  so  there  are  others 
whom  he  finds  it  convenient  to  quote,  as  foils  to  the  former,  and 
to  mention  with  praise  on  all  occasions,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  this  preference  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Mr.  Cook  has  an  implicit  faith  in  the  simple  and  confiding 
nature  of  his  audience.  Before  giving  these  lectures,  Mr.  Cook 
had  studied  a  while  in  Germany,  and  his-  citations  of  German 
writers  show  how  far  he  deems  it  safe  to  presume  on  New  Eng 
land's  ignorance  of  what  Germany  thinks.  It  is  nice  to  have 
such  a  learned  country  as  Germany  at  one's  disposal  to  hurl  at 
the  heads  of  people  whose  "  outlook  in  philosophy  does  not 
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reach  beyond  the  Straits  of  Dover";  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  argument,  and  still  more  painful  examination  of 
facts.  This  English  opinion  is  all  very  well,  you  know, 
but  it  comes  from  a  philosopher  "whose  star  is  just  touch 
ing  the  western  pines,"  and  a  German  whom  I  am  about 
to  quote,  whose  book  I  "hold  in  my  hand,"  and  "whose 
star  is  in  the  ascendant,"  does  not  agree  with  it.  All  this 
is  extremely  neat  and  convincing,  apparently,  to  the  crowd 
in  Tremont  Temple.  "With  all  Germany  at  his  disposal,  how 
ever,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Cook  makes  a  very 
sparing  use  of  his  resources.  He  quotes  Helmholtz  and  "Wundt 
every  now  and  then  with  warm  approval,  though  wherein 
they  should  be  found  any  more  acceptable  to  the  orthodox 
world  than  Tyndall  and  Bain,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  save  that  the 
ill-repute  of  German  free-thinkers  takes  somewhat  longer  to  get 
diffused  in  New  England  than  the  ill-repute  of  English  free 
thinkers.  Then,  among  these  great  Germans  who  are  to  set  the 
English-speaking  world  aright,  we  have  Delitzsch!  To  speak 
of  Wundt  and  Delitzseh  is  as  if  one  were  to  speak  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews !  And  then  comes  the 
admirable  Lotze,  whom  Mr.  Cook  is  continually  setting  off  as 
a  foil  to  Herbert  Spencer.  On  page  179  of  the  lectures  on 
"  Heredity  "  he  enumerates,  with  special  emphasis,  those  opinions 
of  Lotze  which  he  regards  as  of  especial  importance  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  matter  and  mind,  and  then  proceeds  to 
deprecate  the  "thunder"  which  he  presumes  he  has  evoked  "from 
all  quarters  of  the  Spencerian  sky."  But,  considering  that  the 
propositions  he  quotes  from  Lotze  express  the  very  views  of  Her 
bert  Spencer,  only  somewhat  inadequately  worded,  it  would  seem 
that  the  alarm  Mr.  Cook  expresses  cannot  be  very  real,  and  the 
thunder  in  question  is  only  a  kind  of  comic-opera  thunder  manu 
factured  behind  the  curtain  for  the  benefit  of  the  acquiescent 
audience.  For  example,  the  fourth  proposition  quoted  with  ap 
proval  from  Lotze  by  Mr.  Cook  reads  thus:  "Physical  phenomena 
point  to  an  underlying  being  to  which  they  belong,  but  do  not 
determine  whether  that  being  is  material  or  immaterial."  Now 
this  is  Spencerism,  pure  and  unmitigated,  and  it  is  a  crucial  prop 
osition,  too,  pointing  out  the  drift  of  the  whole  philosophy  before 
which  it  is  set  up.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Ccok  adopts  such  an 
opinion  when  stated  by  Lotze,  but  vituperate .:  the  same  opinion 
when  stated  by  Spencer,  reveals  to  us,  with  a  pungent  though 
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not  wholly  delicious  flavor,  the  "  true  inwardness  "  of  his  "  fun 
damental  method  of  procedure.77 

That  method,  it  must  be  acknowledged  with  due  reference  to 
the  bon  mot  of  the  old  Greek  statesman,  is  a  method  well  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  an  immense  audience,  even  in  so  culti 
vated  a  city  as  Boston.    We  are  descended  from  fighting  ances 
tors,  and  many  of  us,  who  care  little    for  the  disinterested 
discussion  of  scientific  theories,  still  like  to  see  a  man  knocked 
down  or  impaled,  provided  the  knocking  down  be  done  with  a 
syllogistic  club,  or  the  impaling  be  restricted  to  such  a  hard 
substance  as  is  afforded  by  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.    It  satisfies 
our  combative  instincts,  without  shocking  our  physical  sympa 
thies  or  making  any  great  demand  on  our  keener   thinking 
powers,  which  most  people  do  most  of  all  dislike  to  be  called 
upon  to  exercise.    To  this  kind  of  feeling  Mr.  Cook's  lectures 
appeal,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his  success  seems  to  show 
that  he  knew  very  well  how  to  deal  with  it.    In  a  moment  of 
winning  frankness  he  exclaims :  "  Do  you  suppose  that  I  think 
that  this  audience  can  be  cheated  f    I  do  not  know  where  in 
America  there  is  another  weekly  audience  with  as  many  brains 
in  it  5  at  least,  I  do  not  know  where,  in  New  England,  I  should 
be  so  likely  to  be  tripped  up  if  I  were  to  make  an  incorrect  state 
ment  as  here."    ("Biology,"  page  67.)    After  this  persuasive 
little  dose  of  what  the  newspapers  call  "taffy,"  Mr.  Cook  pro 
ceeds  to  show  his  respect  for  the  learning  of  his  audience  in 
some  remarks  on  bathybius,  which,  as  he  condescendingly  ex 
plains,  is  a  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  deep 
and  sea  !  !    The  profound  knowledge  of  elementary  Greek  thus 
shown  is  quite  equaled  by  his  account  of  bathybius  from  the 
zoological  point  of  view.     He  begins  by  telling  his  hearers  that, 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  "Microscopical  Journal"  in  1868, 
Prof.  Huxley  "  announced  his  belief  that  the  gelatinous  sub 
stance  found  in  the  ooze  of  the  beds  of  the  deep  seas  is  a  sheet 
of  living  matter  extending  around  the  globe."    Furthermore,  of 
"  this  amazingly  strategic  (! !)  and  haughtily  trumpeted  substance 
.  .  .  Huxley  assumed  that  it  was  in  the  past,  and  would  be  in 
the  future,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  life  on  the  planet."    Now,  it 
is  not  true  that,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  Prof.  Huxley  announces 
any  such  belief,   or  makes  any  such  assumption,   as  is  here 
ascribed  to  hi™  •  but  we  shall  see,  in  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Cook's 
system  of  quotation  is  peculiar  in  enabling  him  to  extract  from 
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the  text  of  an  author  any  meaning  whatever  that  may  happen 
to  suit  his  purposes.  This  slanderous  misrepresentation  enables 
the  lecturer  to  come  in  with  great  effect  at  the  close  of  his  third 
lecture,  and  earn  an  ignoble  round  of  applause,  by  holding  up 
the  current  number  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts  n  (which  he  would  appear  to  have  picked  up  at  a  book-store 
on  his  way  to  the  lecture-room)  and  citing  from  it,  as  the  fifty- 
first  and  closing  "  concession  n  of  evolutionists,  "  that  bathybius 
has  been  discovered  in  1875,  by  the  ship  Challenger,  to  be — hear, 

0  heavens !  and  give  ear,  O  earth ! — sulphate  of  lime ;  and  that 
when  dissolved  it  crystallizes  as  gypsum.     [Applause.] "    This  is 
what  Mr.  Cook  calls  striking,  with  the  "latest  scientific  intelli 
gence,"  at  the  "bottom  stem"  of  the  great  tree  of  evolution. 
The  "latest  scientific  intelligence"  with  him  means  the  last  book 
or  article  which  he  has  glanced  over  without  comprehending  its 
import,  but  from  which  he  has  contrived  to  glean  some  state 
ment  calculated  to  edify  his  audience  and  scatter  the  hosts  of 
Midian.    In  point  of  fact,  the  identification  of  bathybius  with 
sulphate  of  lime  was  set  down  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  only  as 
a  suspicion,  to  which  Prof.  Huxley,  like  a  true  man  of  science, 
at  once  accorded  all  possible  weight,  while  leaving  the  question 
open  for  further  discussion.      Only  a  mountebank,  however, 
dealing  with  an  audience  upon  whose  ignorance  of  the  subject 
he  might  safely  rely,  could  pretend  to  suppose  that  the  fate  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  in  any  way  involved  in  the  ques 
tion   as  to  the  organic  nature  of   bathybius.      The  amazing 
strategy  was  all  Mr.  Cook's  own,  and  the  haughty  trumpeting 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  done  with  his  own  very  brazen 
instrument. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  Cook's  system  of  quotation  is 
peculiar.  The  following  instance  is  so  good  that  it  will  bear 
citing  at  some  length.  According  to  Mr.  Cook,  Prof.  Huxley 
says,  in  his  article  on  Biology  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Ency 
clopaedia  Britannica n :  "  Throughout  almost  the  whole  series  of 
\  living  ~beings,  we  find  agamogenesis,  or  not-sexual  generation." 

1  After  a  pause,  Mr.  Cook  proceeded  in  a  lower  voice :   "  When 
ithe  topic  of  the  origin  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  the  earth 

is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  microscope, 
some  men,  who  know  not  what  the  holy  of  holies  in  physical 
and  religious  science  is,  say  that  we  have  no  example  of 
the  origin  of  life  without  two  parents."  Mr.  Cook  then  cites  the 
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familiar  instances  of  parthenogenesis  in  bees  and  silk-moths,  and 
proceeds :  "  Take  up  your  Mivart,  your  Lyell,  your  Owen,  and 
you  will  read  [where?]  this  same  important  fact  which  Huxley 
here  asserts,  when  he  says  that  the  law  that  perfect  individuals 
may  be  virginally  born  extends  to  the  higher  forms  of  life.  I  am 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  j  and  yet,  when  a  great  soul 
like  the  tender  spirit  of  our  sainted  Lincoln,  in  his  early  days, 
with  little  knowledge  but  with  great  thoughtf ulness,  was  troub 
led  by  this  difficulty,  and  almost  thrown  into  infidelity  by  not 
knowing  that  the  law  that  there  must  be  two  parents  is  not 
universal,  I  am  willing  to  allude,  even  in  such  a  presence  as 
this,  to  the  latest  science  concerning  miraculous  conception. 
[Sensation.] n 

Concerning  the  good  taste,  or  the  orthodox  propriety,  of 
"  approaching  the  origin  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  microscope/'  something  might  be  said 
were  there  need  of  it.  The  rhetorical  vulgarity  of  the  above 
passage  will  be  as  obvious  to  most  of  our  readers  as  its  logical 
absurdity.  All  that  I  am  now  concerned  with,  however,  is  its 
unscrupulous  misstatement.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  italicized  quotation  from  Prof.  Huxley,  upon  which  Mr.  Cook 
builds  up  the  statement  "  that  the  law  that  perfect  individuals 
may  be  virginally  born  extends  to  the  higher  forms  of  life." 
Then  let  us  turn  to  Prof.  Huxley's  article  and  see  what  he  really 
does  say.  Treating  of  the  whole  subject  of  agamogenesis  in  the 
widest  possible  way  by  including  it  under  the  more  general  process 
of  cell-multiplication,  Prof.  Huxley  says  :  "  Common  as  the  process 
is  in  plants  and  in  the  lower  animals,  it  becomes  rare  among  the 
higher  animals.  In  these,  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  organism 
from  a  part,  in  the  way  indicated  above,  ceases.  At  most  we  find 
that  the  cells  at  the  end  of  an  amputated  portion  of  the  organism 
are  capable  of  reproducing  the  lost  part,  and,  in  the  very  highest 
animals,  even  this  power  vanishes  in  the  adult.  .  .  .  Throughout 
almost  the  whole  series  of  living  beings,  however,  we  find  concurrently 
with  the  process  of  agamogenesis,  or  asexual  generation,  another 
method  of  generation,  in  which  the  development  of  the  germ  into 
an  organism  resembling  the  parent  depends  on  an  influence  exerted 
by  living  matter  different  from  the  germ.  This  is  gamogenesis, 
or  sexual  generation."  (Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  edition,  "  Biology/7  page 
686.)  Comparing  the  italicized  passage  here  with  Mr.  Cook's 
italicized  quotation,  we  see  vividly  illustrated  the  "  fundamental 
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method  of  procedure"  by  which  the  "  Monday  Lectureship n  jumps 
from  a  statement  about  the  reproduction  of  a  lobster's  claws  to  the 
inference  that  a  man  may  be  born  without  a  father.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  worthy  clergyman  who  introduced  a  scathing 
sermon  on  a  new-fangled  variety  of  ladies7  head-dress  by  the 
appropriate  text,  "  Top-knot  come  down  ! "  On  being  reminded 
by  one  of  his  deacons  that  the  full  verse  seemed  to  read,  "  Let 
him  that  is  upon  the  house-top  not  come  down,"  the  pastor  boldly 
justified  his  abridgment  on  the  ground  that  any  particular  collo 
cation  of  words  in  Scripture  is  as  authoritative  as  any  other, 
since  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  inspired.  Probably  Mr. 
Cook  would  justify  his  own  peculiar  principle  of  abridgment  on 

te  familiar  ground  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that 
a  statement  seems  helpful  to  "  the  truth  n  in  general,  it  is  no 
ber  whether  the  statement  itself  is  true  or  not. 
Enough  of  this.  If  we  were  to  go  through  with  Mr.  Cook's 
volumes  in  detail,  we  should  find  little  else  but  misrepresentations 
of  facts,  misconceptions  of  principles,  and  floods  of  tawdry 
rhetoric,  of  which  the  specimens  here  quoted  are  quite  sufficient 
to  illustrate  his  "fundamental  method  of  procedure."  I  have 
not  treated  him  seriously  or  with  courtesy,  because  there  is 
lothing  in  his  matter  or  in  his  manner  that  would  justify,  or 
even  excuse,  a  serious  method  of  treatment.  The  only  aspect  of 
his  career  which  really  affords  matter  for  grave  reflection  is 
the  ease  with  which  he  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  imposing  on 

le  credulity  and  in  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  his  public. 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  orthodox  world  hailed  the  appear 
ance  of  this  new  champion — whose  very  orthodoxy  withal  seems 
to  be  but  little  sounder  than  his  science — cannot  but  remind  one, 
with  sad  emphasis,  of  Oxenstjern's  famous  remark :  "  Quam 
sapientia  mundus  regitur  !n 

JOHN  FISKE. 
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A  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon, 
B.  A.,  Camb.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  British  Association.  In  two  volumes. 
London:  1880.  Pp.  xviii.,  323;  xvii.,  295.  8vo. 

Handbuch  der  Mechanischen  Warmetheorie.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Richard 
Riihlmann.  Zweiter  Band.  Zweite  Lief  erring.  Braunschweig :  1880. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Papers  relating  to  Electricity,  Magnetism,  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  etc.,  including  the  Ronalds  Library.  Compiled  by  Sir 
Francis  Ronalds,  F.  R.  S.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir.  Edited  by  Alfred  J. 
Frost.  London:  1880.  Pp.  xxvii.,  564.  8vo. 

Bericht  iiber  die  wissenschaftlichen  Instrumente  auf  die  Berliner  Gewer- 
beausstellung  im  Jahre  1879.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  L.  Loewenherz, 
Regierungsrath  bei  der  Kaiserl.  Normal-Eichungs-Kommission.  Berlin :  1880. 
Pp.  viii.,  535.  8vo. 

THE  advance  of  physical  science,  within  the  past  few  months, 
has  been  not  less  rapid,  and  its  gains  not  less  substantial,  than 
hitherto  5  but,  with  the  ever-increasing  extent  of  the  field  of 
inquiry,  the  lines  along  which  scientific  investigation  has  been 
pushing  forward  into  the  region  of  the  unknown  have  become  so 
numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
article,  to  summarize  even  briefly  the  many  important  discover 
ies,  or  to  notice  more  than  a  few  of  the  publications  which 
possess  a  special  interest. 

Among  the  more  recent  scientific  publications,  Gordon's 
" Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism"  commands  notice,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  more  modern  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  as 
embodying  the  most  important  results  of  recent  investigation. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  author,  a  controlling  idea  in 
the  construction  of  the  work  has  been  the  hypothesis  "  adopted 
by  Newton,  Faraday,  and  Maxwell,"  and  which  now,  it  may  be 
said,  meets  with  general  though  not  universal  acceptance,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "action  at  a  distance/7  as  it  was 
formerly  understood, — that  is,  action  from  one  point  to  another 
without  the  intervention  of  any  material  substance, — but  that  all 
electrical  actions  are  transmitted  from  place  to  place  by  strains 
of  some  continuous  medium  filling  the  intervening  space.  The 
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word  strain,  it  must  be  understood,  has  here  a  somewhat  tech 
nical  use,  introduced  by  Rankine,  and  means  simply  alteration 
of  size  or  shape  of  the  medium,  or  any  portion  of  it,  without 
including  the  notion  of  the  force  which  causes  it.  It  must  be 
observed  that  Maxwell  himself,  in  his  treatise  upon  electricity, 
employs  the  word  stress,  referring  constantly  to  the  forces  at 
work,  and  that  Newton  and  Faraday  can  hardly  be  said  with 
propriety  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  strains,  which  is  a  modern 
differentiation,  though  their  notions  of  the  transmission  of  force 
through  space  did  substantially  involve  something  like  it. 

The  author's  presentation  of  his  subject  is  principally  from 
the  physical  side,  in  the  description  of  actual  experiments,  with 
accounts  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  details  of  its  construction 
and  manipulation,  excluding  mathematical  discussions,  except 
such  comparative  simple  computations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
calculation  of  results.  The  general  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
four— namely,  Electro-Statics,  Magnetism,  Electro-Kinetics,  and 
Electro-Optics.  Of  these,  the  first,  which  occupies  nearly  half  of 
the  first  volume,  embraces,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  descriptions 
of  the  simple  and  familiar  phenomena  in  which  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  effects  of  electricity  are  manifested,  and  of  various 
forms  of  statical  electrical  machines.  The  meaning  of  quantity, 
as  applied  to  electricity,  the  laws  and  mode  of  action  of  electrical 
force,  density,  and  potential  are  subjects  treated  in  the  following 
three  chapters.  Succeeding  sections  contain  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  electrometers,  and  discussions  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Ley  den  jar.  A  long  chapter  on  specific 
inductive  capacity  completes  this  portion  of  the  work.  Con 
siderable  prominence  is  given  the  experiments  of  Cavendish 
in  the  last  century,  which  were  the  precursors  of  the  modern 
methods,  and  had  remained  comparatively  unnoticed  until  Max 
well  called  attention  to  their  great  value. 

The  second  part,  Magnetism,  forms  a  very  brief  portion  of 
the  volume,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  Kew 
instruments  for  the  determination  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
What  is  given  is  generally  well  done,  but  the  range  of  topics  is 
too  limited.  As  a  presentation  of  such  an  important  subject,  it 
is  very  inadequate.  In  some  cases,  the  brevity,  or  incompleteness, 
of  the  statements  leads  to  erroneous  impressions,  or  even  to  gross 
inaccuracy.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  connection  between 
the  changes  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  sun-spots,  the  author 
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merely  instances  the  great  magnetic  storm  of  1859,  which  was 
coincident  with  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  largest  spots  ever 
observed,  though  on  a  previous  page,  under  a  different  heading, 
he  quotes  the  discovery  of  Hofrath  Schwabe  of  the  exact  agree 
ment  of  the  decennial  period  of  magnetic  disturbances  with  a 
similar  period  observable  in  the  recurrence  of  solar  spots.  So,  of 
the  connection  between  the  aurora  and  magnetism,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  observations  at  Point  Barrow,  in  1852-3-4,  "  the  best 
we  yet  have,  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  any  definite  law 
of  connection."  But  what  information  respecting  a  period  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  could  be  expected  from  any  series  of  observations 
extending  over  some  three  years,  however  carefully  made  ?  The 
results  published  by  Professor  Loomis,  in  1873,  derived  from  a 
discussion  of  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  about  one 
hundred  years,  do  show  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  auroral  frequency,  those  of  the  mean 
daily  range  of  magnetic  declination,  and  those  of  the  relative 
extent  of  sun-spots  as  deduced  from  Wolf's  table  of  results.  A 
not  less  decisive  conclusion  was  reached  by  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  from  the  discussion  of  observations  made  at  Kew.  It 
is  contained  in  an  article  published  by  him  in  "  Nature,"  in  1877. 
It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  precise 
length  of  these  periods,  and  their  exact  equality  among  them 
selves,  but  the  fact  of  a  general  agreement,  both  in  the  time  and 
magnitude  of  the  phenomena,  is  too  well  established  to  be  ques 
tioned  now,  and  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  great 
mass  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  should  have  been  consulted 
before  dismissing  a  topic  of  such  moment. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
phenomena  produced  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through  con 
ducting  substances,  under  the  title  "  Electro-Kinetics."  Apparatus, 
methods  and  units  of  measurements  of  electrical  quantities,  are 
discussed  in  the  different  chapters,  which  embody  the  results  of 
numerous  elaborate  investigations.  The  subject  is  continued  in 
the  second  volume,  of  which  it  forms  more  than  the  half.  The 
discharge  of  electricity  in  rarefied  gases,  in  the  so-called  vacuum- 
tubes,  is  accorded  a  space  which,  important  and  beautiful  as  the 
effects  in  many  cases  are,  seems  disproportionate.  The  insertion 
of  long  extracts  from  the  original  memoirs,  instead  of  well- 
digested  summaries,  gives  to  this  portion  of  the  work  the  appear 
ance  of  having  been  hastily  prepared. 
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Under  the  title  "  Electro-Optics "  are  grouped  the  various  rela 
tions  which  have  been  discovered  between  the  action  of  electricity 
and  certain  optical  effects.  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  for  a 
long  time  been  an  attractive  one  to  physicists ;  but  it  has  recently 
been  very  much  advanced.  A  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  it 
has  been  given  by  the  suggestive  theory  of  Maxwell,  upon  the 
intimate  connection  between  luminous  vibrations  and  the  motion 
of  an  electrical  current.  This  assumes  that  the  disturbances 
which  result  in  light  and  electricity  take  place  in  the  same  ether, 
and  are  similar  in  their  nature ;  from  which  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  electro-static  induction 
should  be  about  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  light,  and  f urther,  it 
is  concluded  that  the  refractive  index  of  any  substance  should  be 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  its  specific  inductive  capacity.  This 
affords  a  test  for  the  theory,  and  renders  it  capable  of  experi 
mental  proof  or  refutation.  The  few  determinations  thus  far 
made  appear  to  sustain  it,  but  are  not  decisive.  The  author 
quotes,  besides  his  own  experiments,  those  of  Boltzmann,  upon 
crystalline  sulphur,  those  of  Schiller,  for  paraffine  and  India- 
rubber,  and  those  of  Silow,  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  which  show 
an  approximate  verification  of  Maxwell's  law,  but  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  No  mention  is  made  of  Professor  E.  Boot's 
results,  which  were  obtained  by  a  long  and  elaborate  research  in 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  Berlin,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that,  in  the  case  of  sulphur  and  Iceland  spar,  the  relation 
is  so  far  from  being  accurately  verified  as  to  necessitate  the  addi 
tional  assumption  of  a  complete  conduction  accompanying  the 
dielectric  polarization,  as  in  Faraday's  theory.  Yet,  Root's  mem 
oir  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Poggendorff's 
"  Annalen,"  with  a  paper  by  Silow,  quoted  by  the  author. 

We  have  been  able  to  speak  of  but  few  of  the  numerous  topics 
discussed  in  these  handsome  volumes.  Of  the  author's  method, 
it  may,  in  general,  be  said  that  his  enunciations  and  definitions 
are  carefully  expressed  and  clear,  with  a  commendable  freedom 
from  superfluous  verbiage.  But  he  is  not  always  thus  happy  nor 
always  accurate.  As  has  been  suggested,  some  topics  appear  un 
duly  expanded,  for  which,  if  novelty  of  the  facts  narrated  may  be 
admitted  as  a  reason,  it  will  hardly  be  judged  a  sufficient  one  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restricted  range  of 
the  topics,  already  mentioned  in  a  particular  instance,  is  a  feature 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  The  expression  in  the  preface,  "  My 
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object  in  this  treatise  has  been  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
such  portions  of  Electrical  Science  as  I  am  acquainted  with," 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  author  intended  to  present  a  com 
plete  view  of  the  subject,  or  whether  he  has  simply  followed  a 
natural  tendency  to  give  greater  prominence  to  those  topics  in 
which  he  was  especially  interested,  and  to  those  forms  of  appa 
ratus  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  Unquestionable  as  is  the 
importance  of  the  former,  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  things  have  been  omitted 
which  should  find  their  place  in  a  complete  manual.  The  illus 
trations  are  most  admirable,  both  in  their  execution  and  with 
reference  to  the  selection  of  objects  to  be  represented.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  new,  and  the  drawings  for  them  have  evidently 
been  made  with  great  care.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book 
in  which  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  better  done. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  work  just  described,  both  in 
method  and  matter,  is  Ruhlmann's  "  Hand-Book  of  the  Mechani 
cal  Theory  of  Heat,'7  of  which  a  second  part  of  the  second  volume 
has  recently  been  issued.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  which 
was  published  in  1873,  contained  a  translation  of  Verdet's  two 
lectures  given  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  in  1862,  and 
the  same  author's  work  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  was 
made  the  foundation  of  this  book.  But  the  additions  made 
necessary  by  more  recent  developments  of  the  science  have  given 
to  the  later  portions  the  character  of  a  new  and  original  work. 
The  part  last  issued  continues  the  discussion  of  Thermo-Chemis- 
try,  including  the  relation  between  heat  and  work  in  chemical 
reactions,  so  ably  investigated  by  Thomsen,  Berthelot,  and  others; 
chemical  dissociation  produced  by  heat,  the  thermal  phenomena 
of  explosive  bodies,  and  the  theory  of  gas-engines.  The  develop 
ment  of  heat  by  electricity  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  issue. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough 
treatment  and  systematical  mathematical  development,  and  the 
work  bears  evidence  of  great  research  and  careful  collation  of  the 
experimental  results  obtained  by  the  numerous  investigators  who 
have  worked  at  these  important  problems. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  bibliography  of 
electrical  science  is  the  Ronalds  Catalogue,  recently  issued  by 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  of  London.  It  forms  a 
thick  octavo  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  which,  for  con 
venient  insertion  of  additional  titles,  are  printed  upon  one  side 
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only,  with  a  short  preface,  and  a  biographical  memoir  of  the 
author,  Sir  Francis  Ronalds,  who  in  1870  received  the  honors  of 
knighthood  as  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  "  early  and  remarkable 
labors  in  telegraphic  investigations,"  and  who  died  in  1873  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  The  memoir  is  of  peculiar  interest 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  a  man  whose 
retiring  disposition  and  sensitive  nature  prevented  him  from  win 
ning,  in  any  adequate  degree,  the  recognition  which  his  inventive 
sagacity,  mechanical  skill,  and  scientific  ability  entitled  him  to 
receive.  He  is  indeed  now  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  telegraph,  as  an  inventor  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
time,  that  his  ideas,  although  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment 
to  be  practicable,  and  embodying  a  principle  which  has  been 
realized  in  several  forms  of  modern  telegraphic  apparatus,  were 
wholly  unappreciated.  As  early  as  1816  he  had  actually  worked 
a  telegraphic  line  eight  miles  in  length  by  means  of  statical  elec 
tricity,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  rapidly  conveying  intelli 
gence  to  a  distance  by  this  means.  At  that  time  a  semaphore 
line  was  in  use  by  the  Admiralty  for  conveying  dispatches  from 
London  to  Portsmouth,  the  principal  naval  station  of  England, 
and  was  maintained  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.  Ronalds  proposed  to  Lord  Melville,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  his  own  invention 
as  a  substitute,  and  requested  an  interview.  The  departure  of 
Lord  Melville  from  town  for  some  weeks  prevented  this,  and 
very  shortly  afterward  the  inventor  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  afterward  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  famous  com 
munication,  which  will  always  hold  a  place  in  the  history  of 
electrical  science  as  a  choice  illustration  of  official  conservatism, 
to  the  effect  "  that  telegraphs  of  any  kind  are  now  wholly  un 
necessary  j  and  that  no  other  than  the  one  now  in  use  will  be 
adopted."  Ronalds  took  his  disappointment  very  philosophically, 
but  was  apparently  discouraged  from  further  efforts  to  introduce 
his  invention,  contenting  himself  with  publishing  an  account  of 
it  in  a  little  book,  now  become  rare,  and  not  even  caring  to 
protect  his  interests  by  a  patent. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Kew  Observatory  in  1842,  Ronalds 
was  made  its  first  Honorary  Director  and  Superintendent,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  for  nine  years.  During  this  time  his 
inventive  genius  found  full  scope,  and  he  made  important 
contributions  to  electrical  and  magnetical  science  in  devising 
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instruments  and  methods  of  observation,  among  which  was  the 
application  of  photography  to  render  the  instruments  self-record 
ing — this  alone,  as  his  biographer  well  remarks,  being  "  sufficient 
to  render  his  name  famous."  The  catalogue,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and  after 
his  retirement  from  the  position  at  Kew  this,  with  the  collection 
of  the  library,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  this  work  a  residence  abroad,  especially  in  Italy, 
gave  him  excellent  facilities  for  amassing  many  rarities,  and  for 
extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  electrical  science. 
The  library  became  in  time  a  large  and  very  valuable  collection 
of  electrical  works,  containing  many  books  and  memoirs  not  now 
easily  accessible  elsewhere.  An  especial  feature  of  it  is  the 
possession  of  many  works  which  had  once  been  the  personal 
property  of  men  whose  names  are  eminent  in  electrical  science. 
The  library  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  intended  by  its 
owner  for  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  but  it 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers,  under  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  publication  of 
this  catalogue  was  one.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  care 
fully  edited  by  Mr.  Frost,  and  will  be  very  valuable  to  students 
of  electricity  as  a  book  of  reference,  especially  to  such  as  can 
have  access  to  the  collection  itself.  It  in  a  measure  supplements, 
so  far  as  its  special  subject  is  concerned,  the  magnificent  index 
to  scientific  memoirs  issued  by  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  limited 
to  papers  published  in  scientific  journals  and  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies.  Besides  the  ordinary  bibliographical  matter 
of  the  various  entries,  the  author  has  in  many  instances  added 
some  brief  particulars  respecting  the  writers,  as  the  place  of  resi 
dence,  time  of  birth  and  death,  official  or  professional  position, 
and  the  like.  By  the  terms  of  his  will  it  was  required  that  it 
should  be  published  without  alteration,  so  that  it  is  not  brought 
up  to  the  date  of  publication — a  defect  which  the  Society  propose 
to  remedy  by  issuing  a  supplement,  for  which  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  material  in  hand. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  report  upon  the  scientific 
instruments  displayed  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  at  Ber 
lin,  in  1879,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  L.  Loewenherz,  assisted 
by  a  number  of  German  scientists  of  high  eminence,  who  have 
taken  an  evident  and  commendable  pride  in  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  by  their  country- 
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men  in  the  construction  of  instruments  of  precision  for  scientific 
observations.  The  report  forms  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred 
pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  cuts.  We  have  not  the 
space  to  particularize  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  will  com 
mend  themselves  to  every  one  interested  in  physical  instruments 
of  research.  A  noticeable  feature  shown  in  many  of  the  new 
forms  of  apparatus  is  the  adoption  of  devices  for  combining 
increased  range  of  use  with  convenience  of  manipulation  and 
great  precision  in  the  readings.  In  some  cases  a  tendency  toward 
too  great  complexity  of  parts  is  apparent,  as  in  the  kathetometer 
figured  upon  page  182,  which,  judging  from  the  description,  has 
been  so  overloaded  with  heavy  accessories  as  to  develop  a  flexure 
of  the  main  support,  sufficient  to  seriously  impair  the  value  of 
measurements  made  with  it. 

A  few  months  since,  Professor  C.  A.  Young  announced  the 
curious  fact  that,  when  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  sodium 
vapor  present  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  are  greatly  in 
creased,  the  spectrum  of  the  light  exhibits  two  bright  lines  in 
place  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  double  line  ordinarily 
seen.  This  peculiar  modification  of  the  spectrum  has  recently 
been  observed  by  him  on  several  occasions  at  the  base  of  solar 
prominences,  the  double  reversal  occurring  in  the  lines  belonging 
to  sodium,  and  in  some  of  those  belonging  to  magnesium.  This 
interesting  observation  is  described  in  a  communication  published 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science "  for  November  last.  The 
same  article  contains  an  account  of  an  arrangement  in  which,  by 
the  use  of  a  diffraction  grating  of  unusually  fine  quality,  a  spect 
roscope  was  constructed  giving  an  enormous  dispersion  with 
very  excellent  definition  of  the  spectral  lines.  The  author  has 
applied  this  instrument  to  the  study  of  the  lines,  seventy  in 
number,  which  in  Angstrom's  map  are  represented  as  common 
to  two  or  more  substances,  with  the  result  that  fifty-six  of  them 
have  been  distinctly  seen  to  be  double  or  triple,  seven  are  doubt 
ful,  and  only  the  remaining  seven  appear  to  be  single.  The  ques 
tion  whether  or  not  the  components  of  these  complex  lines  are  still 
common  to  the  spectra  of  different  metals  must  be  settled  by  further 
research,  but  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  theories 
recently  advanced,  in  which  an  argument  for  the  derivation  of 
different  chemical  elements  from  some  common  substance  is  drawn 
from  the  assumed  identity  of  lines  observed  in  their  spectra. 

ARTHUR  W.  WRIGHT. 
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REFORM  versus  REFORMATION. 


REFORM,  amendment  j   re-formation,  making  over,  forming- 
tew.  Re-formation  maybe  no  amendment;  amendment  may  be 
Lthout  re-formation.    Reform  embraces  every  change  for  the 
jtter,  whether  of  form  or  substance.    Re-formation  includes  all 
whether  for  good  or  ill.    The  common  derivation  of  these 
is  responsible  for  much  confusion  of  signification.    Change 
not  infrequently  denominated  reform  when  it  lacks  any  ele- 
ient  of  improvement,  while  reform  is  perhaps  as  often  regarded 
incompatible  with  the  absence  of  change. 
A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  term 
Civil-Service  Reform."     As  an  article  of  political  faith  it  sig 
nifies  a  proposed  change  in  the  organization  of  our  civil  service. 
As  a  weapon  of  offense  or  defense  to  the  "  reformer/'  it  includes 
every  possible  amendment  of  our  civil  administration.     The  "re 
former  "  proposes  certain  specific  changes  in  the  selection,  promo 
tion,  and  tenure  of  our  minor  civil  officers.  Whether  these  changes 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  may  be  a  question  of  grave 
doubt.  Yet  the  " reformers"  invariably  declare  that  any  one  who 
expresses  such  doubt  is  by  that  fact  shown  to  be  affected  with  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  reform — i.  e.,  the  amendment — of  the  civil 
service.     The  dual  signification  of  this  term  has  been  the  cause 
of  no  little  harsh  language  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
avoided,  and  given  rise  to  some  apparent  subterfuge  which  it  is 
hardly  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
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Because  of  this  ambiguity,  "refona"  lias  become  a  catch 
word  of  peculiar  value  to  the  advocate  of  mere  change,  whether 
in  church  or  state.  The  implication  of  good  to  be  achieved 
by  the  change  proposed,  and  the  quiet  assumption  of  more 
exalted  motive  and  exceptional  purity,  which  is  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  this  name,  is  peculiarly  nattering  to  the  self-regard 
of  the  one  who  assumes  it,  as  well  as  irritating  to  the  conscious 
ness  of  equality  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  opposes  or  doubts. 
The  "  reformer,"  when  once  he  has  obtained  undisputed  posses 
sion  of  this  word,  has  always  an  immense  advantage  of  position. 
Anything  which  is  susceptible  of  reform  is,  a  priori,  incapable 
of  defense.  Then,  too,  "  reform  "  is  a  cloak  which  may  be  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  motives  of  a  "  reformer  "  are 
presumed  to  be  above  suspicion.  Ambition,  pride,  self-seeking, 
and  revenge  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  purity, 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  principle  implied  by  the  word  "  re 
former."  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  every  one  who  pro 
poses  a  change  in  existent  methods  of  thought  or  action  should 
make  haste  to  seat  himself  upon  the  hill-top  of  "  reform,"  and 
whoever  dares  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  proposed  change 
is  sure  to  be  roundly  denounced  as  obstructing  progress,  opposed 
to  improvement,  and  desirous  of  promoting  and  continuing  all 
the  evils  of  the  system  which  the  "  reformer"  proposes  to  change. 

So,  in  reference  to  civil-service  reform,  one  is  compelled  to 
accept  the  specific  changes  proposed  for  better  or  worse,  or  be 
held  to  favor  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  present  system. 
This  is  hardly  fair,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable.  A  man  may 
undoubtedly  question  the  efficiency  of  a  remedy  without  desiring 
to  promote  disease  ;  but  he  who  has  passed  beyond  the  region  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  any  proposed  change,  is  usually  so  intense 
and  clear  in  his  own  conviction  that  he  regards  the  man  who 
questions  his  theory,  while  admitting  the  evil,  as  even  worse 
than  he  who  clings  to  the  wrong  he  proposes  to  abolish.  Luther 
fought  the  See  of  Eome,  but  poured  the  fiercest  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  Zwinglius  for  differing  as  to  the  method  of  assault.  Calvin 
thundered  for  the  right  of  private  conscience,  but  struck  hands 
with  the  Papal  persecutor,  and  roasted  Servetus  for  inventing  a 
new  theory  of  the  operation  of  grace. 

It  was  this,  no  doubt,  that  led  both  of  our  great  political 
parties  to  insert  in  their  platforms  high-sounding  declarations  in 
favor  of  reform  of  the  civil  service.  To  suppose  that  either  party 
meant  to  bind  itself  to  support  the  peculiar  changes  proposed  by 
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the  "  reformers ??  is  absurd.  Such  a  construction  is  utterly  incon 
sistent  with  the  record  of  both  parties  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  powers.  The  platforms  were,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
be  so  taken  by  those  inclined  to  favor  the  proposed  re-formation, 

id  by  those  unfavorable  to  this  change,  or  doubtful  of  its  policy, 
meaning  the  amendment  of  the  service  by  other  and  undefined 

lethods.  The  draughtsmen  simply  played  upon  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  reform.  They  hid  behind  an  ambiguity, 
and  cheated  with  an  undistributed  middle.  It  was  an  artifice 
not  at  all  creditable,  yet  by  no  means  unusual  in  political  defini- 

ion.     But  the  "  reformers n  cannot  complain.      It  was  but  a 

^payment  to  them  in  their  own  coin.  They  had  already  been- 
guilty  of  a  like  duplicity.  They  had  apparently  selected  the 
ambiguous  term  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  capital  out  of 
its  adjustable  import.  They  were  wounded  by  a  two-edged 
sword  of  their  own  forging.  Beyond  question,  very  many  of 
both  classes  use  this  term  in  its  twofold  sense  without  being 
conscious  of  the  ambiguity. 

No  doubt  the  average  civil-service  "  reformer  "  believes  that 
the  proposed  system  will  actually  reform,  if  carried  into  effect,  and 
it  is  beyond  question  that  every  thoughtful  individual  of  both 
parties  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  evils  and  abuses  in 
our  present  civil  service  which  are,  presumably,  curable  by  some 
means.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  both 
parties  desire  that  these  evils  shall  be  remedied.  Some,  no 
doubt,  favor  the  proposed  system ;  others  as  honestly  doubt  its 
efficacy  or  fear  its  results ;  while  still  others,  without  any  dis 
tinct  comprehension  of  its  nature,  vaguely  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
millennial  extinguisher  of  all  forms  of  evil  or  abuse  in  connection 
with  every  branch  of  the  civil  service. 

On  account  of  these  diverse  impressions,  no  doubt  both  of  the 
great  parties  were  afraid  to  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the 
re-formation  of  our  service  on  the  plan  proposed,  lest  it  should  be 
construed  into  a  declaration  against  the  reform — i.  e.,  the  amend 
ment — of  the  service  by  any  practical  method,  while  entirely 
"Willing  to  assent  to  a  general  declaration  in  favor  of  the  amend 
ment  of  abuses  not  committing  them  to  any  specific  method. 
The  "reformer"  may  denounce  this  as  a  subterfuge,  and  so  it 
is,  but  a  subterfuge  for  which  he  prepared  the  way  and  issued 
the  invitation.  The  constant  iteration  of  the  cry  that  those 
who  oppose  the  plan  laid  down  by  them  are  in  favor  of  "  spoils 
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and  corruption,"  may  be  said  in  a  considerable  degree  to  have 
excused  the  treatment  they  have  received  by  party  conventions. 

It  is  fairly  inferrable  from  these  ambiguous  declarations  and 
the  course  of  action  of  the  two  parties  that  they  are  neither  of 
them  really  in  favor  of  the  proposed  re-formation,  however  much 
they  may  favor  reform  itself.     It  is  now  thirteen  years  since 
Mr.  Jenckes  brought  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  his  masterly  report  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  Retrenchment — a  report  which  still  remains  the 
strongest,  fairest,  and  most  statesmanlike  presentation  of  the 
change  proposed  that  has  yet  been  made.     The  earnest,  manly 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Jenckes,  and  his  undoubted  desire  to  uncover  and 
candidly  consider  every  phase  of  the  question  involved,  as  well 
as  his  quiet  pertinacity  in  pushing  ideas  to  a  practical  issue, 
make  it  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  he  was  so  soon  removed 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  he  had  propounded.    A  few 
rules  and  unimportant  reports  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
with  scattered  articles  in  newpapers  and  magazines,  constitute  the 
literature  of  this  movement,  if  we  except  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  upon  the  "  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain." 
This  work  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  upon  an 
interesting  portion  of  English  political  history.    It  has,  no  doubt, 
an  important  bearing  upon  two  of  the  phases  presented  by  our 
American  movement,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  conclusive 
as  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  a  like  system  here.     It  is 
also  open  to  this  objection,  that  the  author  is  so  strong  in  his 
partisanship  of  a  favorite  idea  that  he  can  find  no  weakness  or 
defect  in  its  organic  character  or  practical  operation,  nor  is  he 
willing  to  admit  that  any  one  who   opposed  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain   acted  from   other  than  corrupt   and  unworthy 
motives.  According  to  Mr.  Eaton's  view  there  have  been  no  honest 
men  or  patriots  in  England  except  the  civil-service  reformers. 
One  is  impressed  after  repeated  readings  with  the  idea  that  he 
deems  this  system  a  specific  for  all  the  possible  ills  of  administra 
tion, — that  for  the  first  time  a  human  thought  has  been  evolved, 
which  has  the  non-improvable  quality  usually  ascribed  alone  to 
the  language  of  inspiration.    Especially  is  it  unpleasant  to  note 
that  the  complaints  of  such  distinguished  natives  of  India  as  Sir 
Dinkhur  Rao,  and  the  reiteration  of  them  by  the  most  intelligent 
of  recent  English  writers  upon  India,  in  regard  to  the  character 
(not  the  economic  efficiency)  of  the  appointees  under  the  civil- 
service  rules  in  India,  should  have  made  no  impression  upon  the 
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author  while  he  carefully  notes  the  opinions  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  regard  to  their  intelligence  and 
efficiency  in  the  performance  of  routine  duties.  So  far  as  the 
English  analogy  is  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  our  American 
system,  however,  Mr.  Eaton  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the 
argument  therefrom.  Its  results,  of  course,  even  in  England, 
are  limited  as  yet  to  two  points  of  view,  to  wit,  the  prime  cost 
and  formal  efficiency  of  the  service.  So  far  as  its  wider  and 
deeper  influences  upon  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation 
are  concerned,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  trace  them  with  any  certainty. 

The  practical  fruits  of  the  movement  here  consist  of  the  adop 
tion  of  a  set  of  rules  governing  admission  to  the  civil  service, 
under  President  Grant,  an  apparent  attempt  to  enforce  them  for 
a  time,  and  their  final  abandonment  or  at  least  practical  non-user 
in  many  branches  of  the  service,  and  modified  application  to 
others.  Under  President  Hayes  there  has  been  some  considerable 
show  of  progress  in  this  direction.  Some  rather  flaming  gen 
eral  orders  have  been  followed  by  many  very  significant  failures 
to  enforce  them.  The  adherence  to  rule  has  been  less  notable 
than  the  numerous  exceptions.  Assuming  to  be  a  " reform"  admin 
istration,  it  has  yet  found  it  necessary  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
patronage  by  numerous  and  glaring  examples.  This  constitutes 
the  sum  of  the  Republican  party's  contribution  toward  a  prac 
tical  re-formation  of  the  civil  service  on  the  basis  urged  by  the 
"  reformers." 

The  Democratic  party,  aside  from  its  arraignment  of  the 
Republican  party  for  its  failure  to  do  more,  has  shown  its  devo 
tion  to  this  idea  only  by  offering,  at  the  last  moment  of  its  lease  of 
power,  a  bill  which  provides — so  far  as  any  mere  act  of  Congres 
sional  legislation  can — for  the  application  of  the  basis  principles 
of  the  change  demanded,  to  future  appointments  and  promotions. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  its  movers,  for 
sincerity,  that  this  bill  comes  at  the  time  it  does.  After  four 
years  of  supremacy  in  Congress  they  find  themselves  not  only 
beaten  in  the  Presidential  election  but  also  in  danger  of  losing 
control  very  soon  even  of  the  Senate.  When  it  thus  becomes 
manifest  that  they  will  probably  have  neither  the  power  to  ap 
point  nor  the  power  to  confirm  during  the  next  Presidential  quad- 
renniate,  they  bring  forward  this  measure  of  so-called  "  reform." 
It  is  greatly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  designed  merely  to 
worry  their  opponents  and  to  embarrass  the  incoming  adminis 
tration  by  charging  it  with  the  duty  of  making  an  experiment 
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which  is  more  than  likely  to  be  unpopular,  at  least  in  its  imme 
diate  results. 

This  failure  of  both  parties  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
changes  desired  by  the  civil-service  "reformers"  has  been  by 
them  attributed  solely  to  a  desire  011  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  respective  parties  to  perpetuate  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the 
present  system,  or,  as  they  are  wont  to  phrase  it,  "  to  control  the 
spoils.77  They  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  one  can  hesitate 
between  what  we  have  and  what  they  propose,  except  from  some 
selfish  or  corrupt  motive.  They  do  not  admit  that  one  may 
"  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of,"  because  they  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  any  evils  can 
exist  under  the  system  which  they  would  inaugurate. 

It  would  seem  that  such  an  universal  impeachment  of  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  "reformers"  was,  at  least,  unnecessary. 
The  changes  proposed  are  so  great,  and  their  possible  conse 
quences  so  remote  and  indeterminable,  that  the  most  impartial 
patriot,  it  would  seem,  might  well  be  affected  with  doubt  in 
regard  to  them.  It  is  a  great  revolution — a  proposition  to  over 
turn  not  only  the  practice  but,  apparently,  some  of  the  basis 
principles  of  our  Government — to  abridge  what  have  heretofore 
been  deemed  the  unquestionable  rights  of  a  great  class  of 
citizens — to  restrict  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
and  to  establish  a  life  tenure  for  an  army  of  placemen.  All 
these  are  said  to  be  essential  elements  of  a  system  which  must  be 
adopted  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  any  one  should  hesitate  to  accept  all  these  startling 
propositions  at  once. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  based  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  there  are  but  two  alternatives — to  continue  the  present  sys 
tem,  with  its  abuses,  or  accept  the  proposed  plan,  with  its  unde 
termined  consequences.  To  doubt  that  "  Civil-Service  Reform " 
means  paradisic  purity  among  officials,  and  perpetual  prosperity 
to  the  country,  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  political  heresy.  Men 
sneer  at  "reform"  as  impractical,  and  denounce  its  promoters  as 
visionary  and  Pharisaical,  and,  in  return,  are  themselves  written 
down  as  "politicians,"  "bosses,"  "ring-men"  or  "henchmen,"  in 
the  "  reformers' "  black-list,  which  is  intended  to  hold  them  up 
"  to  the  scorn  of  all  good  men  of  all  parties  as  the  instruments 
of  corruption,  if  not  its  active  promoters."  Yet  there  are  men  who 
doubt.  There  are  even  some  whose  doubt  has  almost  grown  into 
skepticism,  who  but  a  few  years  since  were  very  strongly  inclined 
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to  the  "  reform "  system  of  re-organizing  the  civil  service.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  the  assumption  by  the  "reformers"  of 
corrupt  intent  on  the  part  of  all  who  do  not  accept  their  theories 
has  tended  to  weaken  rather  than  promote  confidence  in  the 
system  proposed.  There  are  many  who  admit  the  defects  of 
the  present  system,  who  are  neither  the  recipients  nor  the  dis 
tributors  of  patronage,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  5  who  believe 
that  a  'party  which  cannot  stand  without  coercing  the  will  of 
a  single  voter,  by  fraud,  violence,  or  threat,  ought  not  to  stand 
at  all ;  who  see  little  difference  between  driving  a  negro  from 
the  polls  with  a  "bull- whack"  in  Louisiana,  and  driving  an 
office-holder  to  the  polls  with  a  threat  in  New  York — a  dif 
ference  only  in  the  method  of  doing  the  same  wrong — the 
difference  between  a  hint  and  a  kick ;  who  believe  in  prin 
ciple,  in  American  ideas  and  a  bright  future.  They  are,  too,  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  display  the  courage  of  their  own  convic 
tions — who  doubt,  not  so  much  the  practicality  of  the  civil- 
service  system  of  re-organization,  but  the  policy  of  it.  There  are 
men  who  question  its  compatibility  with  American  ideas,  and 
who  insist  that  the  "reformers"  are  bound  to  demonstrate,  first, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  present  system  are  more  hazardous  than 
those  which  may  ultimately  flow  from  the  one  proposed ;  and, 
secondly, — a  point  which  has  been  very  generally  overlooked, — 
that  there  is  no  better  or  less  objectionable  method  of  curing 
the  ills  of  our  present  system  and  preserving  its  advantages.  It 
would  seem  to  be  time  for  the  "  reformers  "  to  consider  whether 
a  man  may  not  be  entirely  honest,  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  sin 
cerity  and  independence,  and  yet  doubt  the  policy  of  the  change 
they  propose?  Whether  such  a  man  may  not  even  regard 
their  system,  and  its  correlative  ideas,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  our  institution's  and  our  liberties?  Whether,  in 
short,  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  discuss  this  question 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  average  purity  of  those  who  ques 
tion  either  the  practicality  or  policy  of  their  system,  is  not 
somewhere  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  average  "reformer" 
himself  ?  It  is  with  the  hope  of  promoting  this  view  of  the 
subject  that  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  formulate  the  opinions 
which  such  a  person  might  well  entertain.  They  are  stated  merely 
as  doubts — the  doubts  of  one  who  admits  the  evil  claimed,  seeks  a 
remedy,  but  questions  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  one  proposed. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  re-formation  of  the  civil  service 
proposed  by  the  "  reformers,"  omitting  detail,  are : 
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First.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  rules  having  the  force 
of  laws,  which  shall  govern  all  appointments  and  promotions  of 
the  minor  civil  officers  of  the  Government. 

Second.  Admission  to  be  only  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
service,  and  obtainable  only  by  distancing  other  applicants  in 
an  open  competitive  examination. 

Third.  The  higher  grades  to  be  filled  only  from  the  grades 
below,  and  promotion  to  be  only  on  competitive  examination. 

Fourth.  The  tenure  to  be  for  life,  and  removal  only  for  cause. 

Mfth.  No  officer  of  the  civil  service  to  be  assessed  for  the  sup 
port  of  any  political  party,  nor  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any 
caucus  or  other  political  organization  farther  than  to  cast  his 
own  vote. 

These  are,  in  effect,  the  significant  provisions  of  the  bill 
recently  presented  from  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  said  to  have 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  They  make  a  logical  and  consistent  whole  only 
when  supplemented  with  a  provision  for  retirement  and  pension 
— a  feature  which  is  not  now  brought  into  prominence,  but  must 
•certainly  follow  the  organization  of  such  a  service.  It  is  also 
admitted,  though  not  beyond  doubt,  that  a  corps  of  officers  thus 
organized  might  probably  do  the  work  of  the  Government  at  a 
somewhat  cheaper  rate  than  it  would  be  done  without  a  life 
tenure.  Upon  this  point  it  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  testimony  of  those  departments  which  have  had  a  corps 
of  clerks  engaged  in  curious  estimates  as  to  how  much  the 
others  have  done,  the  average  number  of  pages  written,  papers 
filed,  or  cases  determined,  and  making  flaming  estimates  of 
dollars  and  cents  saved  to  the  Government,  is  by  no  means  con 
clusive  of  this  question — hardly,  indeed,  worth  considering  at 
all  in  connection  with  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Pension  or 
Patent  Office.  Its  proper  administration  is  to  be  determined 
less  by  the  number  of  cases  decided  than  by  the  justice  and 
accuracy  of  its  decisions.  The  real  cost  of  such  a  system  can 
only  be  determined  when  it  shall  have  been  operated  so  long 
that  these  officials  for  life  begin  to  fail,  retiring  pensions  to 
accumulate,  and  laws  to  be  enacted,  as  now  with  regard  to  the 
army,  to  get  long-lingering  superiors  out  of  the  way  of  aspiring 
-and  deserving  inferiors. 

It  is  admitted,  too,  that  in  England  the  system  on  which  this 
is  modeled  has  been  successful  in  giving  a  cheaper,  more  intelli 
gent  and  effective  service  than  the  one  it  superseded.  As  to 
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'the  results  of  the  same  system  in  India,  it  is  hard  to  speak 
with  certainty.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  regard  the  Indian  serv 
ice  as  simply  a  machine  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes  and 
performing  the  routine  work  of  governing  a  conquered  people 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  conquerors,  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  new  system  with  great  favor.  Those  who  regard  British 
rule  in  India  as  merely  the  advance-guard  of  a  civilization 
which  finds  its  full  development  only  in  the  elevation,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  governed,  are  equally  unanimous,  it 
-appears,  in  the  belief  that  the  civil  administrators  of  British 
India  should  be  selected  quite  as  much  with  reference  to  individ 
ual  character  as  with  regard  to  that  mathematical  accuracy  of 
detail  which  alone  can  be  measured  by  competitive  examination. 

First.  The  first  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  our 
Government,  and  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  urged,  is 
the  lack  of  constitutional  power  to  sustain  such  a  system  of  legis 
lative  rules.  In  the  distribution  of  governmental  functions  by 
the  Constitution,  Congress  is  given  the  power  to  "vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments."  The  power  of  appointment  is  an  act  of  discretion, 
and  the  right  to  vest  that  power  does  not  give  the  right  to  con 
trol  its  exercise.  For  the  Congress  to  enact  such  a  law  is  simply 
to  set  up  a  system  which  it  has  no  power  to  enforce.  It  is 
farcical.  The  appeal  to  a  moral  power,  a  public  sentiment  which 
shall  compel  the  appointor  to  recognize  this  sort  of  advisory 
legislation,  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not  the  sanction  on  which  law 
rests.  A  re-formation  of  the  civil  service  which  depends  on  the 
whim  of  a  secretary  or  the  caprice  of  a  president  is  hardly  worth 
the  amount  of  ill-blood  already  engendered  by  its  discussion. 
This  has  been  much  mooted,  but  there  are  probably  few  law 
yers  who  believe  a  claim  based  on  such  legislation  would  be 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

Second.  The  second  objection  is  also  one  of  form — the  noting  of 
a  defect,  perhaps,  rather  than  an  objection.  Why  confine  the  oper 
ation  of  this  system  to  the  "  minor  "  offices  of  the  administration  ? 
If  we  are  to  have  a  regular  army  of  office-holders,  it  hardly 
seems  fair  to  exclude  them  from  the  higher  grades  of  the  service. 
It  seems  like  distinguishing  against  a  most  competent  class. 
Except  the  President's  constitutional  advisers,  what  officers  are 
there  who  should  be  excluded  from  this  system?  What  bet 
ter  reason  is  there  for  exempting  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
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of  New  York  from  the  operation  of  these  rules  than  the  lowest 
clerk  in  his  office  ?  If  the  system  is  right,  why  not  apply  it  to 
every  appointive  place  in  the  Government  except  the  cabinet  ? 

Third.  The   next   objection    is    to   the  principle    on   which, 
this   re-formation   is   said  to   be  based — the  claim  that  "the, 
business •  of  the  Government  should  be  done  on  business  prin 
ciples  "I     This  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  obtaining  the, 
most  work  for  the  least  money.    If  this  is  its  true  significance;, 
it  would  seem  that  the  jobbing,  or  contract,  system  might  pre 
sent  decided  advantages  over  it.     And,  if  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  dollars  and  cents,  why  should  it  not  be  adopted?     There 
is  no  doubt  that  plenty  of  men  might  be  found  who  would 
take  the  contract  of  doing  the  business,  say  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  for  a  much  less  percentage  upon  the  amount 
collected  than  is  paid  under  the  present  system  or  would  be 
required  by  the  reformed  service.    It  is  very  true  that  no  one 
would  listen  to  a  proposition  to  farm  out  our  national  offices  in 
that  manner,  and  yet  the  argument  most  used  by  the  reformers 
would  seem  to  lead  to  that  if  logically  pursued.    If  it  is  mere 
cheap  labor  that  is  required,  why  not  advertise  for  proposals, 
and  give  the  work   to  the  lowest  bidder  who   could  furnish 
security  for  complete  and  faithful  performance?    If  it  means 
that    a    business    man,  having  this  machinery  of  his  own  to 
run,  would   select  this   method    as   the  most    effectual,   is    it, 
quite  borne  out  by  facts'?    Would  the  Rothschilds  select  their 
clerks  by  competitive  examination  ?    If  these  are  business  prin 
ciples,  what  business  house  has  adopted  them  and  thriven  under 
their  operation  ?    This  objection,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  to  the 
system,  but  to  the  argument  on  which  it  is  rested  by  its  advo 
cates. 

Fourth.  The  next  ground  of  doubt  is  the  proposed  exclusion 
of  the  civil  placeman  from  active  participation  in  partisan 
politics.  Both  in  principle  and  policy  this  seems  radically 
wrong.  What  right  has  the  Government  to  exclude  any  citizen 
from  the  privileges  which  any  other  citizen  may  lawfully  exer 
cise  ?  Whence  came  the  power  to  declare  that  the  officer  shall 
not  speak,  write,  organize,  work  for  the  success  of  his  party,  as 
well  as  any  other  man  ?  Why  shall  he  not  preside  in  a  primary, 
be  a  delegate  to  conventions,  or  a  candidate  for  elective  office ! 
Has  the  Government  a  right  to  emasculate  its  servants  ?  It  is 
said  that  under  this  system  the  Government  opens  to  him  a 
career,  and  has  a  right  to  his  time,  attention,  and  strength. 
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This  is  hardly  true.  The  Government  has  the  right  to  require 
the  placeman  to  perform  specific  duties  only.  The  man — soul, 
body,  and  brain — is  a  constituent  element  of  the  sovereignty  of 
which  government  is  but  a  shadow.  The  right  to  discuss,  per 
suade,  lead,  if  he  may,  is  one  of  the  inseparable  incidents  of 
the  freeman's  right  of  self-government. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  indefen 
sible.  The  great  mass  of  the  evils  which  have  crept  into  our 
political  methods  have  unquestionably  sprung  from  the  failure  of 
large  numbers  of  our  best  citizens  to  give  their  actual  personal 
attention  to  political  affairs.  Men  have  been  unwilling  to  take 
time  enough  from  the  seductive  pursuit  of  the  dollar  to  attend 
primaries,  or  see  to  it  that  worthy  men  were  put  forward  to  rep 
resent  them.  They  have  been  content  to  do  nothing  but  vote. 
They  have,  year  after  year,  remitted  the  labor,  the  detail,  the 
organization  of  parties  to  those  who,  for  selfish  ends,  perhaps, 
could  find  time  to  attend  to  them.  To  this  may  be  traced  the 
municipal  misgovernment  which  is  now  so  sadly  bewailed.  It 
is,  by  this  "  reform  n  system,  proposed  to  add  a  hundred  thousand 
more  political  neuters  to  this  army  of  non-combatants.  The 
civil  placeman  must  always  represent  more  than  an  average  of 
intelligence.  His  knowledge  of  even  one  branch  of  the  Govern 
ment  should  make  him  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  citizen  and 
efficient  and  honest  political  worker.  The  Government  has  just 
as  much  right  to  this  power  as  to  his  official  labor,  and  would 
be  far  more  foolish  to  throw  it  aside,  and  so  increase  the  chances 
of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  present 
system  always  secures  this  result,  but  the  system  proposed  claims 
as  a  merit  that  it  renders  it  impossible.  It  should  be  remem 
bered  that  the  need  of  reform  is,  in  this  article,  admitted;  the 
question  it  asks  is  simply:  is  the  re-formation  which  is  pro 
posed,  the  reform  which  is  needed  ? 

Two  analogies  are  cited  in  support  of  this  element  of  the 
system:  (1)  The  regular  army,  and  (2)  the  experience  of 
England.  Neither,  it  is  believed,  meets  the  objection.  The 
regular  army  is,  at  best,  an  excrescence  in  a  republican  govern- 
1  ment.  "We  have  not  yet  devised  any  method  of  doing  without 
it ;  but  the  idea,  as  well  as  the  thing,  is  reduced  to  a  "  skele 
ton  "  in  our  system.  It  is  merely  a  remedy  prepared  against 
i  possible  disease.  It  has  always  been  the  dread  of  our  states 
men,  because  it  is  the  pet  instrument  of  monarchical  author 
ity—a  machine  whose  very  perfection  of  action  makes  it 
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dangerous  to  liberty.  It  is  a  necessity  which  is  admitted  and— 
bewailed.  Thus  far  it  has  been  harmless,  yet  it  will  not  do  to 
make  a  standing  army  the  model  of  the  civil  service  of  a  great 
republic. 

The  analogy  drawn  from  England  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
That  the  civil-service  reform  of  Great  Britain  was  a  great  step 
forward  for  that  nation  has  already  been  conceded.  It  was  a 
direct  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  class  supremacy — a  grand 
movement  toward  democracy.  Its  lesson  fails  of  application  to 
our  service  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  its  real  sig 
nificance  was  not  so  much  a  change  of  the  service  as  an  attack 
upon  other  and  more  dangerous  forces.  The  English  service  was 
already  organized  upon  a  basis  of  life  tenure,  while  ours  is,  nor 
mally,  a  tenure  for  four  years,  and  though  not  entirely  secure 
for  that  period,  it  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  practically 
undisturbed.  It  was  not  so  much  the  power  of  removal  which  was 
the  chief  concern  in  the  civil-service  struggle  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  right  of  entrance  to  the  service  as  a  reward  of  a  certain 
preparation,  without  regard  to  family  or  wealth. 

Fifth.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  next  and,  perhaps, 
most  serious  objection  to  the  system  proposed,  to  wit,  the  life 
tenure.    As  this  is  the  most  objectionable,  so  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  system.     Upon  this  mainly  de 
pend  the   advantages  of  its  other  features.    As   an  economic 
measure,  its  chief  claim  to  consideration  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
a  man  can  afford  to  work  for  less  wages  when  he  has  a  life 
tenure  and  a  chance  of   promotion,  than  when  his  tenure  is 
brief  and  uncertain,  and  promotion  doubtful.    As  an  incentive 
to  faithfulness  and  efficiency,  it  also  depends  chiefly  upon  this 
element.      It    is  very  properly  claimed    that    a  man  will   be 
likely  to  attain   greater  proficiency  in  his  duties  if  he  has  the 
prospect    of    promotion  before  "him.      The  objections  to  this 
are   twofold:    (1)    That  a  life  tenure  naturally  and  inevitably 
inclines  to  formalism,  routine,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  es 
tablished  methods.    Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  such  has  not  been 
the  result  thus  far  in  England,  and  is  probably  correct.    The 
present  English  system  came  into  existence  as  an  iconoclast. 
It  owed  its  life  to  the  defects  of  the  system  it  superseded.    It  has 
not  yet  gotten  over  its  natural  antagonism  to  all  the  methods  of 
that  system.    That  the  first  generation  of  placemen  under  the 
new  should   greatly  improve   upon  the  old  system  was  to  be 
expected.      It   was    simply    establishing    their    own    claim  of 
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merit,  justifying  the  system  which  gave  them  support.  But 
when  this  impetus  shall  have  worn  away,  will  they  continue 
to  improve  their  methods?  Such  does  not  seem  a  reasonable 
conclusion  ;  and  history  does  not  encourage  us  to  expect  it.  Life 
tenure  has  been  the  Gibraltar  of  that  conservatism  which  counts 
all  that  has  been  sacred,  and  deems  all  change  sacrilegious. 

That  a  tenure  of  office,  nominally  for  a  term,  but  really  ter 
minable  at  the  mere  will  of  the  appointing  power,  is  an  evil  may 
well  be  conceded.  That  every  officer,  except  the  cabinet,  ap 
pointed  by  the  President  or  any  head  of  a  department,  should 
be  entitled  to  hold  his  place  for  a  certain  definite  period,  in  case 
of  good  behavior — which  period  ought  probably  to  exceed  in 
length  the  presidential  term — is  a  proposition  which  has  hardly 
been  seriously  contested.  The  power  to  make  it  so  by  simple 
legislation  only  has  been  questioned. 

Another  objection  to  a  life  tenure  is  that  it  in  effect  estab 
lishes  an  office-holding  class.  It  matters  not  how  broad  is  the 
field  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn,  no  sooner  will  they  have 
entered  the  charmed  circle  of  the  civil  service  than  they  have 
separated  themselves  forever  from  the  thoughts,  sympathies,  and 
aspirations  of  their  fellow-citizens.  They  have  then  become  a 
rank,  a  grade,  a  caste.  Like  the  officers  of  the  regular  armyr 
they  will  come  very  soon  to  lose  that  keen  interest  in  the  course 
of  government  which  the  citizen  should  feel.  They  will  come 
to  regard  themselves,  and  be  regarded  by  others,  as  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  voting  herd — representatives  of  author 
ity  before  whom  the  real  individual  sovereign  shrinks  into 
insignificance.  In  elective  offices,  the  tendency,  except  in  rare 
instances,  has  been  toward  short  terms,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  whether  it  has  not  been  for  the  better. 
Those  States  which  have  made  most  rapid  progress  toward 
individual  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  and  which  have 
known  a  corresponding  prosperity,  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
inclined  to  short  terms  for  all  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  life 
tenure  and  long  terms,  especially  for  magistrates  and  minor 
officers,  were  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  South,  and  harmonized 
well  with  the  spirit  of  slavery.  Senator  Elaine  was  unques 
tionably  right  when  he  recently  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
country  had  escaped  great  danger  by  the  fact  that  the  presiden 
tial  term  was  for  four  years  rather  than  a  longer  period. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  a  system,  constantly 
growing  in  numbers  and  exclusiveness,  more  and  more  imbued 
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with  that  esprit  de  corps  to  which  the  " reformer"  looks  with 
such  high  hope,  constantly  getting  farther  and  farther,  in  interest 
and  sentiment,  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  may,  at  any 
moment,  become  the  instrument  by  which  an  ambitious  usurper 
may  overturn  our  institutions.  We  have  now  a  hundred  thou 
sand  civil  officers.  Can  a  nation,  which  looks  with  apprehension 
on  a  standing  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  regard  with  favor 
a  similar  organization  of  far  greater  power  ?  The  prospect  now 
is  that  this  proportion  will  be  greatly  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  It  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  century  ends  it 
may  be  doubled.  The  demand  is  well-nigh  imperative  for  an 
increase  of  force  in  every  department.  Should  the  Government 
undertake  telegraphy  and  railroading,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number.  To  make  this  service  a  separate  class, 
having  a  peculiar  and  distinct  interest  in  the  Government,  uni 
formed  and  decorated  with  the  marks  of  rank,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment  which  might  be  fraught  with  great 
danger. 

Sixth.  Another  frequently  urged  objection  is  in  regard  to  the 
insufficiency  of  competitive  examinations  as  a  test  of  merit.  This 
no  doubt  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  particu 
lar  service.  As  a  general  rule,  the  duties  of  any  minor  officer 
may  be  mastered  by  a  man  of  fair  intelligence  in  a  few  days.  In 
others,  as  in  the  postal  service,  experience  is  required  to  memorize 
details.  In  others  still,  the  work  to  be  performed  is  discretionary 
or  judicial  in  its  character,  as  in  the  Pension  and  Patent  bureaus. 
In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  certain  places  requiring  especial 
technical  skill,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury  experts  who  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  type-setters  in  the  Gov 
ernment  printing-office.  The  store-keeper,  ganger,  or  deputy-col 
lector  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  master  his  whole  duty 
in  a  brief  time,  but  no  possible  system  of  competitive  examination 
can  determine  his  value,  since  that  depends  on  his  activity,  skill, 
and  character.  He  may  be  the  best  officer  in  the  service  and  yet 
never  make  a  seizure,  because  his  watchfulness  may  be  such  as  to 
deter  the  violators  of  the  law  from  attempting  to  operate  in  his 
district.  In  the  postal  service,  examinations  may  very  clearly  in 
dicate  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  since  it  chiefly  depends  on  his 
ability  to  make  a  clean  and  rapid  distribution  of  miscellaneous 
matter.  In  the  judicial  work  of  such  bureaus  as  the  Pension 
Office,  no  possible  examination  can  disclose  the  value  of  the 
clerk.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  his  work  but  its  character  that 
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termines  that  question.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  which,  of 
urse,  may  vary  greatly  in  the  different  services,  competitive 

mination  offers  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  officer  or  applicant.  Literary  excellence  or  scien 
tific  attainment  is  no  test  of  those  practical  qualities,  skill,  tact, 
and  character,  which  give  value  to  a  placeman's  services.  The 
experience  of  a  few  years  of  business  life  may  be  worth  in  such 
.•a  place  more  than  the  most  complete  mastery  of  the  university 
curriculum. 

There  is  no  little  weight  in  the  theoiy  that  change  is  bene 
ficial  and  wholesome  j  it  brings  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  and 
new  lif  e ;  it  puts  a  swarm  of  relentless  enemies  on  the  trail  of 
the  malfeasant;  it  promotes  interest  in  political  affairs.  There 
are  always  ten  men  who  want  place  to  every  one  who  holds  office. 
It  is  true  an  election  brings  a  universal  fever — becomes  often  a 
scramble  for  place;  but  is  it  not  better,  with  all  its  ills,  than 
lethargy  ?  These  are  questions  which  vitally  touch  the  future  of 
our  institutions.  They  are  at  least  of  equal  rank  with  the  plea 
of  economy,  and  entitled  to  like  consideration. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  evils  of  what  is  termed 
•"  patronage,"  though,  in  the  English  sense,  it  has  little  place  in 
our  politics.  No  true  man  or  patriot  defends  incompetency  or 
dishonesty.  The  patriot  who  doubts,  as  well  as  the  "  ref ormer," 
desires  good  men  and  good  results. 

Those  who  entertain  these  doubts  generally  believe  that  a 
short  secure  term,  with  a  preliminary  examination  not  competi 
tive,  graded  in  its  character  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vari 
ous  ranks  and  services,  and  leaving  to  the  appointing  power 
discretion  to  appoint  from  any  who  shall  pass  the  examination 
required  for  the  specific  grade,  would  more  nearly  comport  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  more  probably  secure  an  efficient 
service,  be  less  likely  to  establish  the  reign  of  routine,  and  more 
certainly  avoid  possible  danger,  than  the  re-formation  of  the 
service  now  advocated  under  the  name  of  "  reform." 

ALBION  W.  TOURGEE. 


THE  THING  THAT  MIGHT  BE. 


THE  tendency  to  go  about  showing  other  people  what  might 
be  is  widely  enough  sown  by  nature.  But  the  mere  tendency 
which  exists  in  us  all  when  young  is  unequally  developed  in 
later  life,  as  individuals  vary  in  observation  of  what  is,  power  of 
imagining  what  might  be,  and  energy  of  will  urging  them  to 
replace  what  is  by  what  might  be.  As  we  advance  in  lif  e,  many 
things  occur  to  check  the  growth,  or  kill  the  germ  of  this 
tendency.  The  two  main  counteracting  forces  are:  (1)  The 
enlargement  of  our  own  knowledge,  which  discovers  to  us 
reasons  why  things  are  not  better  done  than  they  are,  which 
reasons  had  been  before  beyond  our  vision.  (2)  The  discovery 
that  the  trade  of  general  improver  is  one  that  is  apt  to  make  us- 
very  odious  to  our  fellows,  and  that,  even  if  we  can  show  demon 
stratively  that  something  better  could  be  put  in  the  place  of 
something  that  is,  we  had  better  not  say  so. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  every  ingenuous  and  intelligent 
youth  is  sent  into  the  world  by  nature  with  the  initial  prompt 
ings  of  enterprise  and  innovation,  and  that  the  same  youth,  by  a 
process  equally  natural,  is  found  in  middle  age  a  stout,  con 
servative,  and  sturdy  champion  of  the  thing  that  is.  Thus  there 
goes  on  in  the  social  laboratory  a  constant  manufacture  of  a 
generation  of  conservatives  out  of  a  generation  of  liberals  j  and 
by  this  thesis  and  antithesis  of  nature  the  equilibrium  of  a  politi 
cal  community  is  maintained. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  antithesis  of  the  old  and  the- 
new — the  old  striving  to  maintain  itself,  the  new  struggling  to 
get  a  footing — is  widely  diffused ;  it  is  universal.  Trace  it  first 
throughout  human  society.  Begin  within  the  individual,  and  in 
the  life  of  a  single  man  you  see  the  transformation  of  the  ambi 
tious  and  reforming  youth  into  the  stout  champion  of  the  creed 
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of  orthodoxy,  that  "Whatever  is,  is  right."  We  extend  our 
view  to  the  British  nation,  and  we  see  its  social  progress  to  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  shock  of  two  colliding  forces, — that 
which  aims  at  change,  and  that  which  resists  change.  Of  these 
forces,  the  terms  "  Liberal "  and  "  Conservative  "  are  very  imper 
fect  names.  For  it  is  not  only  in  party  politics  that  the  conflict 
of  principles  occurs ;  it  is  met  with  in  every  city  and  munici 
pality  throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  is  found  in  the  church  and 
in  the  family,  in  all  arts  and  manufactures,  and  meets  us  on  all 
occasions  in  the  common  business  of  every-day  life. 

Now  enlarge  the  horizon,  look  beyond  Great  Britain,  and  see 
the  same  conflict  of  principle  developing  itself  upon  a  greater 
scale  on  the  wider  area  of  Europe.  It  is  true  the  old  political 
factors  are  still  in  operation.  There  exists  still  the  jealousy  of 
hostile  races  and  languages — a  jealousy  which,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  where  the  pushing  Teuton  finds  himself  in  contact  with 
a  most  pushing  race, — the  Slav, — threatens  to  override  all  percep 
tion  of  a  common  interest  in  a  common  civilization.  Europe  is 
still  divided  by  the  old  religious  schism  into  Catholic  and  Prot 
estant.  This  dividing  element  has  still  great  hold  on  the  passions 
of  men,  notwithstanding  that  its  foundation  is  a  mere  sentiment 
and  does  not  represent  any  social  or  human  interest. 

These  two  pairs  of  opposed  forces,  Teuton  and  Slav,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  may,  at  any  moment,  break  into  violent  conflict, 
with  consequences  disastrous  to  the  community  of  nations.  But 
these  conflicts,  which  have  filled  so  many  pages  of  historical 
books,  are  incidental  disturbances  of  the  surface  only ;  they  form 
no  part  of  the  moral  antagonism  by  which  humanity  is  carried 
along  on  the  road  of  civilization.  The  collision  of  rival  races, 
and  the  battle  of  hostile  creeds,  are  facts  of  first  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  practical  statesmen.  In  the  theory  of  social  evolution 
they  are  facts  of  secondary  moment.  The  progress  of  human 
society,  from  the  lowest  type  of  animal  aggregation  toward  the 
most  highly  organized  state  which  we  can  conceive,  is  being  con 
ducted  all  the  while  by  means  of  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
what  is  and  what  might  be.  This  strife  of  elements  is  always 
going  on  in  the  bosom  of  every  society,  but,  like  all  the  great 
operations  of  nature,  noiselessly  and  imperceptibly.  In  ordinary 
conditions  of  society  it  requires  close  and  minute  observation  to 
detect  the  traces  of  the  conflict.  It  is  only  when  discontent  with 
what  is  assumes  unusual  dimensions  that  public  attention  is 
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arrested  by  its  manifestations,  as  just  now  by  the  agrarian  out 
rages  in  Ireland,  or  the  Nihilistic  frenzy  in  Russia.  For  what  is 
Nihilism  ?  It  is  only  an  enthusiasm  for  what  might  be,  vague 
in  point  of  idea,  ecstatic  in  its  passion.  Nihilism  is  an  ultra 
form  of  rejection  of  what  is,  not  illuminated  by  any  rational 
conception  of  that  better  thing  which  should  replace  it.  The 
Nihilist  does  not  advance  beyond  the  brute  desire  to  destroy. 
His  motto  is : 

"  Alles  was  besteht 
1st  werth  dass  es  zu  Grande  geht." 

The  only  value  of  existing  institutions  is  that  they  offer  some 
thing  for  us  to  pull  down.  This  instinct,  thus  blindly  working 
its  way  through  burning,  wasting,  killing,  is  recognized  by 
the  naturalist  as  the  same  human  instinct  which,  in  more 
fortunate  countries,  manifests  itself  in  those  inventions  and 
improvements  which  make  life  more  comfortable  and  more 
beautiful.  And  as,  in  Russia,  the  instinct  of  bettering  oneself 
takes  the  form  of  wild  and  aimless  destruction,  so  the  counter- 
instinct  of  protection  of  what  is  takes  the  brute  form  of  the  stick 
and  the  bayonet.  The  two  natural  forces — the  tendency  to  the 
might  be,  and  the  persistence  in  what  is — the  two  forces  through 
whose  equilibrium  social  progress  is  worked  out — are  thus  exhib 
ited  to  us  in  the  east  of  Europe  in  a  form  so  elementary  that 
most  of  our  political  writers  are  unable  to  recognize  their  iden 
tity  with  the  two  factors  which,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  have 
peacefully  built  up  the  complex  fabric  of  our  civilization. 

I  introduced  into  my  last  sentence  two  words  denoting  two 
new  ideas,  to  which  I  am  now  conducted  by  the  course  of  iny 
remarks, — the  idea  of  equilibrium,  and  the  idea  of  progress.  For 
at  least  five  centuries,  progress  in  the  western  states  of  Europe 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  collision  and  the  balance  of  these 
two  opposite  principles — innovation  and  persistence  in  the  old. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  persistence  alone  could  not  generate 
progress.  The  two  things  are  incompatible.  But  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  progressive  civilization  is  not  the  result  of  a  single 
force,  viz.,  the  spirit  of  improvement.  A  little  reflection,  how 
ever,  will  show  us  that  no  improvement  whatever  in  art,  in 
science,  in  government,  in  manufacture,  or  in  any  process  of  any 
kind,  can  be  made  except  by  one  who  is  in  complete  and  practical 
possession  of  the  old  method  which  is  to  be  improved  upon. 
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One  of  the  most  radical  revolutions  on  the  record  of  science 
is  that  which  substituted  the  Copernican  conception  of  our 
system  for  the  Ptolemaic  conception,  according  to  which  the 
earth  was  stationary  and  placed  at  the  center  of  solar  space. 
This  is  an  extreme  case  of  novelty,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  the  old  idea  had  to  be  thrown  away,  and  a  new  conception, 
the  direct  contradictory  of  the  old,  had  to  be  taken  up  in  its 
place.  But  the  new  conception  could  not  have  been  arrived  at, 
and  was  not  in  fact  reached  by  Copernicus,  without  a  thorough 
possession  of,  and  habitual  meditation  upon,  the  Ptolemaic 
hypothesis,  and  the  mathematical  tradition  of  the  Greeks. 

If  we  want  an  example  on  a  great  scale,  of  the  attempt  to 
construct  the  new  without  building  it  into  the  old,  we  may  find 
a  signal  one  in  the  history  of  France.  The  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  in  that  country  a  remarkable 
reaction  against  authority — against  all  authority — in  science — in 
morals — in  religion — in  government.  The  principle  of  author 
ity  had  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  strained  to  the 
utmost  ;  it  had  been  exaggerated  into  centralization  in  the  state, 
into  suppression  of  non-conformity  in  the  church.  Against  this 
violent  tension  of  a  single  principle, — the  principle  of  persistence 
in  what  is, — there  set  in  as  violent  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  the 
opposite  idea — the  thought  of  what  might  be.  With  an  under 
standing  too  logical  to  allow  for  the  friction  of  personal  interests, 
and  a  temper  too  impatient  to  await  the  natural  growths  of  time, 
the  French  dreamed  of  constitutions  framed  according  to  an 
abstract  idea  of  the  state.  French  encyclopedist  philosophy  con 
ceived  of  man  as  of  a  being  everywhere  and  at  all  times  one  and 
the  same,  and  it  proposed  to  fit  him  with  one  (and  the  same  for 
all  countries)  perfect  system  of  natural  law,  which  was  to  be 
arrived  at  not  by  the  cumbrous  process  of  codifying  and  correct 
ing  existing  customary  law,  but  which  was  to  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  Wielding  an  authority  more 
absolute  than  had  been  possessed  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  re 
public  endeavored  to  impose  the  new  ideas  in  church  and  state  by 
summary  legislation.  The  history  of  France  for  the  last  hundred 
years  is  a  comment  on  the  impossibility  of  superseding  the 
natural  agencies  of  progress  by  artificial  legislation ;  it  is  an 
exhibition,  on  a  vast  scale,  of  the  fallacy  of  imposing  by  author 
ity  the  what  might  be,  instead  of  ingrafting  it  with  scrupulous 
care  upon  what  is.  No  form  of  constitution  in  France  can  be 
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held  to  be  more  than  a  transitory  phase  j  at  present  there  is  a 
republic,  with  a  president,  two  chambers,  and  universal  male 
suffrage — but  to-morrow !  No  Frenchman  who  reflects  can  look 
forward  with  any  confidence  to  to-morrow. 

Institutions,  like  minds,  only  grow  by  enlargement  and  assim 
ilation,  not  by  abrupt  change.  It  has  been  said  of  our  com 
merce,  by  the  present  premier,  that  it  advances  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Not  so  with  the  progress  toward  the  social  ideal.  The 
march  of  civilization,  like  the  march  of  nature,  is  one  of  imper 
ceptible  transformation. 

So  much  on  the  necessity  for  the  coordination  of  the  two 
factors  of  innovation  and  persistence  to  bring  about  progress. 
Now  we  turn  to  the  idea  of  progress  itself. 

When  you  pause  on  this  idea  of  progress,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  been  brought,  by  following  the  thread  of  my  argument, 
— if  you  have  followed  it, — f ace  to  face  with  a  curious  fact  in  the 
history  of  nineteenth-century  thought.  Fifty  years  ago, — about 
1830, — in  the  swing  of  the  second  French  revolution,  the  belief  in 
progress,  both  as  a  fact  in  the  past  and  a  prospect  in  the  future, 
held  undisputed  possession  of  all  thinking  minds.  In  1881,  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  theory  of 
progress,  as  the  interpretation  of  history,  has  entirely  disappeared. 
In  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  the  theory  of  progress  still  holds 
a  position,  but  it  is  not  a  supreme  position;  it  has  a  rival  or 
an  antagonist  in  the  theory  which  contemplates  our  planet,  with 
the  life  which  it  carries  on  its  outer  crust,  as  hurrying  toward 
extinction.  This  new  conception,  the  pessimist  conception  of 
human  destiny,  has  by  no  means  reached  the  same  dominion  over 
minds  which  fifty  years  ago  was  held  by  the  optimist  conception 
of  progress.  Neither  of  these  views  is  in  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  field  of  thought.  Probably  no  English  thinker  of  weight 
would  profess  himself  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer  or  von  Hart- 
mann.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  line  of  thought,  of  which  von 
Hartmann's  book  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Philosophic  des  Un- 
bewussten  "  is  a  delineation,  is  powerfully  influencing  all  English 
minds  which  occupy  themselves  seriously  with  political  or  social 
subjects.  If  we  cannot  say  that  the  most  accredited  utterances  of 
opinion  are  deeply  tinged  with  pessimistic  views,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  triumphant  tones  of  1830  are  no  longer  heard  among  us. 

None  but  those  who,  like  myself,  can  remember  the  exuberant 
days  of  the  first  Reform  bill,  and  of  Lord  Brougham,  when  our 
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youth  was  buoyant  with  hope  and  expectation,  when  we  all  felt 
as  persons  assisting  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  when  the  phrase 
"march  of  mind"  was  the  watch- word  of  all  speakers  and  writers, 
— no  one,  I  say,  who  did  not  share  in  this  exultation  of  spirit  can 
realize  the  change  of  tone  that  has  come  over  our  utterances. 
Not  only  do  professed  prophets  of  evil,  like  Mr.  Greg  or  Mr.  Ruskin, 
obtain  a  hearing,  but  no  accredited  public  teacher  will  venture 
beyond  the  modified  faith  that  man's  power  over  the  course  of 
things  extends  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  lessen  the  evil  of  the 
world.  This  view  of  human  life,  a  view  which  lies  midway 
between  optimism  and  pessimism,  has  been  called,  I  believe  by 
G.  H.  Lewes,  meliorism.  It  assumes  that  misery  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  lot  of  mankind,  but  that  the  mass  of  suffering  and 
discomfort  at  present  existing  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
reduced  by  human  endeavor.  Progress,  in  this  view  of  the  situa 
tion,  consists  in  a  continual  encroachment  of  human  effort  upon 
the  domain  of  evil.  We  now  conceive  the  "  what  might  be,77 
not  as  a  heaven  of  positive  bliss,  but  as  a  little  more  relief  from 
the  inevitable  pain  of  being. 

According  to  this  conception,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  ordi 
nary  mold  of  thought  among  us  at  this  moment,  the  earth  is  a 
>rison  with  inexorable  laws.  These  laws  are  inherent  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  universe,  and  have  come  into  being  long  before 
man  existed,  and  have  no  regard  of  his  welfare.  In  this  prison, 
conscious  life  has  somehow  grown  up ;  society,  as  we  find  our 
selves  born  into  it,  is  a  chaos,  a  chance-medley  of  struggle  to 
wrest,  if  may  be,  a  tolerable  existence  from  a  cruel  destiny.  But 
a  gleam  of  light  visits  us  through  the  prison  bars ;  science  has 
come,  and  has  shown  us,  not  indeed  a  way  of  escape  from  our 
iptivity,  nor  a  mode  of  transmuting  evil  into  good,  but  has 
shown  us  how,  by  understanding  the  laws  of  nature,  we  may 
avoid  being  crushed  by  them.  We  can  neither  alter  nor  suspend 
one  single  law  of  nature,  but,  within  very  narrow  limits,  we  may 
regulate  the  action  of  some  of  those  which  concern  us  nearly.  It 
is  within  this  margin  that  human  endeavor  can  find  its  proper 
sphere;  and  it  is  to  this  conflict  of  science  with  strength,  this 
attempt  to  control  competition  by  natural  selection,  that  we  now 
confine  the  idea  of  progress.  The  last  half -century  has  taught 
us  to  place  very  narrow  limits  upon  the  axiom  that  knowledge  is 
power ;  at  the  same  time,  by  narrowing  the  application  of  the 
truth,  it  has  increased  its  efficiency. 
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Examine  this  idea  of  progress,  thus  limited,  a  little  more 
closely.  Progress  in  a  community  is  brought  about  by  the 
endeavor  of  science  to  control  the  operation  of  the  natural 
law  of  selection  by  competition.  Put  into  more  simple  terms,  I 
call  it  the  conflict  of  the  what  might  be  with  what  is.  Science, 
of  course,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  meaning  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  any  operation  whatever,  a  practical 
knowledge  through  the  principle.  Thus  we  can  all  of  us,  each 
in  his  separate  province,  lend  a  hand  to  progress.  It  is  not  men 
of  science  only,  the  professional  scientists,  who  can  work  for 
progress ;  every  one  does  so  who  invents  or  adopts  a  better  mode 
of  doing  that  which  has  been  done  less  well.  The  progress  of  the 
world  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  special  improvements  effected 
in  the  separate  provinces  of  human  activity.  The  term  progress 
denotes  an  idea  immensely  wide,  but  therefore  hopelessly  vague 
to  minds  unaccustomed  to  these  speculations.  But  reduce  it  to 
its  elements,  dissect  it,  and  you  will  not  only  understand  it  at 
once,  but  you  will  see  how  you — how  every  one — may  lend  a 
helping  hand  toward  pushing  it  on. 

Every  improvement,  of  whatever  kind,  originates  in  a  combi 
nation  of  two  mental  states — a  desire  and  a  thought.  The  desire 
is  the  desire  of  welfare.  This  is  an  instinct  in  all  conscious  life, 
an  ultimate  fact  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  Here  we  have 
brought  progress  back  to  a  first  principle  in  human  nature. 
The  other  element  which  goes  to  make  an  improvement  is  a 
thought.  This  thought  has  two  parts:  (1)  The  knowledge  of 
an  object  or  an  operation  as  it  is.  (2)  A  conception  of  the 
same  object  or  operation  as  it  might  be.  I  am  urged — every 
conscious  being  is  urged — by  the  instinct  of  welfare,  first  to 
discover  and  then  to  adopt  a  better  method,  if  possible,  than  the 
method  in  use.  I  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  welfare  sought 
is  not  always  one's  own  welfare.  It  is  also  often  the  welfare  of 
others.  For  example:  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  brush  is  as 
efficient  an  instrument  for  clearing  a  chimney-flue  of  soot  as 
was  the  climbing  boy,  or  even  as  the  goose  tied  by  the  leg.  As 
a  cleanser,  therefore,  the  chimney-sweep's  jointed  brush  was  not 
an  improvement.  But,  inasmuch  as  one  cruel  practice  was  put 
an  end  to,  there  was  a  gain  to  society  as  a  whole,  when  climbing 
boys  were  prohibited  by  law. 

As  these  three  mental  states — the  desire  of  welfare,  the 
knowledge  of  the  existing  method,  and  the  imagining  of 
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another  method  not  yet  existing — must  concur  in  every  inven 
tion,  it  follows  that  a  failure  or  a  defect  in  any  of  the  three  facul 
ties  will  occasion  a  sterility  or  improvement  or  discovery.  For 
example :  in  warmer  climates,  where  artificial  heat  is  not  a  primp, 
necessity,  and  mere  basking  in  the  sun  can  satisfy  the  desire  of 
welfare,  the  stimulus  to  thought  is  wanting ;  in  such  countries 
there  is  no  progress,  or  what  there  is  is  imported  from  abroad. 

The  desire  of  welfare  may  be  enfeebled  by  other  causes 
besides  climate.  Particular  creeds  or  traditional  beliefs  may 
negative  the  impulse  of  nature  toward  the  what  might  be.  A 
fatalistic  creed,  such  as  those  of  the  Moslem  or  the  Calvinist, 
tends  to  paralyze  inventive  thought  and  exertion.  A  creed  like 
that  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  pro 
jects  happiness  into  a  far-distant  future,  may  make  its  devotees 
indifferent  to  present  welfare.  In  France,  one-third  of  all  the 
children  who  are  at  school  at  all  were  in  schools  taught — I 
should  say  kept,  for  the  teaching  was  little  enough — by  religious 
fraternities,  holding  this  creed  of  renunciation  of  welfare.  Can 
we  be  surprised  that  a  republic,  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  should  have  held  it  its  first  duty  to  deliver  its  young 
from  the  crippling  and  benumbing  influences  of  such  a  training  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  these  combined  causes, — climate  and 
creed, — that  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  world's  history,  contribute  nothing  to  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  invention  of  a  new  without  a  thorough 
apprehension  of  the  old  process.  Arkwright  could  not  have 
invented  the  water-frame  or  throstle  if  he  had  not  been  familiar 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  spindle,  its  action  in  giving  the 
required  twist  to  the  cotton  thread  It  is  the  man  who  can 
most  deftly  and  expeditiously  use  the  received  method  who  is 
most  likely  to  strike  out  an  easier  way  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  French  are  said  to  finish  their  machinery  to  perfection,  but 
they  do  not  invent  new  machines — they  only  copy  English  or 
American  machines.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  defective  knowl 
edge  of  what  is.  Their  machinery,  as  shown  at  the  last  exhibi 
tion,  in  1877,  was  judged  by  English  experts  to  show  an  imper 
fect  grasp  of  the  principle  on  which  any  given  working  proceeds. 

Turning  now  to  the  third  element  of  invention, — the  concep 
tion  of  a  new  and  untried  ideal, — this  may  be  often  absent 
where  there  is  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  old  and  received 
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method.  No  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  human  species  is 
more  familiar  than  this,  that,  after  a  certain  age,  a  man  ceases 
to  improve  upon  his  methods.  The  old  are  averse  to  new 
fangled  inventions  j  do  not  even  recognize  them  when  brought 
before  them.  The  way  in  which  new  inventions  are  brought  into 
vogue  is  through  their  being  adopted  by  the  rising  generation. 
Often,  the  very  skill  of  the  workman  stands  in  the  way  of  inven 
tion  j  he  is  too  well  pleased  with  continuing  to  do  what  he  is  con 
scious  of  doing  well.  The  good  is  here  the  enemy  of  the  better. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  also  of  nations.  When  a 
nation  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  industrial  development,  it 
seems  to  stand  still,  and  a  younger  people  takes  up  the  running. 
This  is  not  exhaustion  of  energy,  but  the  conservative  force  of 
what  is.  The  methods  in  use  have  cost  so  much  to  set  on  foot 
that  they  exclude  the  thought  of  a  better  that  might  be.  Mr. 
Turner,  a  watch-maker,  in  his  report  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
says  "  a  good  English  watch  could  be  made  as  cheaply  as  a  good 
Swiss  one,  if  our  watch-makers,  men  and  masters,  would  lay  aside 
their  prejudices  against  foreign  systems  and  ideas.77 

The  history  of  all  the  useful  arts  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
phenomenon  to  which  I  am  now  asking  your  attention, — the  phe 
nomenon  of  "the  persistence  of  the  idea."  There  is  hardly  a 
branch  of  industry  in  which  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
method  has  not  been  resisted  with  all  the  tenacity  of  vested 
interests.  The  story  of  the  spinning- jenny,  or  power-loom,  which 
the  operatives,  the  press,  and  the  law  courts  combined  to  crush, 
is  known  to  all.  Jute  fiber,  now  an  indispensable  article,  was  thirty 
years  in  fighting  its  way  against  the  opposition  of  the  manufact 
urers.  Why  do  our  railroads  return  to  their  shareholders  barely 
four  per  cent.?  Chiefly,  because  the  combined  opposition  of  many 
interests  to  the  introduction  of  the  iron  way  made  its  original 
construction  extravagant.  The  English  railways  have  cost  on  an 
average  £42,000  a  mile,  while  Belgium  has  her  railways  for 
£18,000  a  mile,  and  the  United  States  theirs  (many  of  these, 
however,  single  lines)  for  £10,000.  Sometimes  the  old  idea  has 
embodied  itself  in  costly  machinery,  which  the  capitalist  cannot 
afford  to  break  up.  The  alpaca  abounded  in  South  America 
before  1830 ;  but  its  wool  was  too  brittle  to  be  spun  into  a  thread 
by  the  same  machine  which  had  been  constructed  to  spin  the 
shorter  and  stronger  fiber  of  the  sheep.  Consequently,  the 
worsted  mills  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  unable  to 
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utilize  the  new  material.  It  was  by  a  new  invention,  which 
enabled  him  to  twist  into  thread  the  alpaca  fiber,  that  Sir  Titus 
made  in  a  few  years  a  magnificent  fortune,  magnificently  used. 

Again,  in  machinery  it  is  not  always  want  of  conceptive 
power  which  prevents  new  inventions  from  being  brought  forth, 
but  the  heavy  cost  of  the  experiments  necessary  for  the  process  of 
invention.  Mr.  Lister,  walking  over  a  silk  warehouse  in  London, 
was  shown  rooms  full  of  what  is  called  "  silk  waste  n — short  ends 
of  silk  thread.  "  This  accumulation/7  said  the  proprietor,  "  is  a 
great  trouble  to  us.  We  cannot  dispose  of  it  ;  no  one  will  take 
it  away  even  for  manure,  for  it  will  not  rot."  Mr.  Lister's  mind 
was  set  to  work  by  this  suggestion,  and  the  result  was  the  dis 
covery  of  a  method  of  making  velvet  out  of  a  material  which  had 
before  been  worthless.  But  the  invention  cost  the  inventor  the 
labor  of  many  years,  and  the  outlay  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
•million  pounds.  It  is  not  every  inventor  who  can  command 
capital  on  such  a  scale,  even  though  the  ultimate  returns  were 
certain,  and  as  splendid  as  those  by  which  Mr.  Lister's  ingenuity 
was  rewarded. 

Any  one  who  chooses  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  useful 
arts,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  but  regarding  it  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  civilization,  will  find  it  full  of  illustration 
of  the  gradual  advance  of  human  power  in  subduing  to  its  uses 
natural  objects  and  forces.  Beginning  the  helpless  savage  de 
scribed  by  Lucretius,  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  speechless, 
weaponless,  "  indigus  omni  vital  auxillo?  he  has  stept  from  inven 
tion  to  invention,  till  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  thousands 
of  conveniences,  each  one  of  which  is  the  outcome  of  centuries 
of  continually  applied  skill  and  ingenuity.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  amount  of  acquired  or  capitalized  skill  to 
which  each  generation  succeeds  seems  a  magnificent  inheritance, 
the  mere  reading  over  the  inventory  of  which  demands  a  life 
time.  The  thing  that  already  is  is  an  Aladdin's  palace,  room 
after  room  of  costly  fabrics  and  wondrous  devices.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  this  picture.  Turn  around  the  thing  that  is,  and 
its  reverse  presents  the  thing  that  might  be.  The  fairy  palace  is 
there  no  longer,  and  in  its  place  we  see  a  chaos  of  half -finished 
plans,  imperfect  attempts,  ambitious  failures.  If  the  thoughts 
and  inventions  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  many,  manifold 
more  are  those  which  have  perished  by  the  way.  The  struggle 
for  existence  among  living  beings  is  not  more  keen  than  is  the 
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struggle  between  thoughts,  and  survival  is  as  much  the  result 
of  accident  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  prodigious  waste 
of  nature  in  carrying  on  the  succession  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  has  its  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  intellectual  world.  The 
actualities  of  our  civilization  are  already  vast,  but  its  unfulfilled 
possibilities  are  infinite.  I  have  but  to  utter  the  fatal  phrase, 
"sanitary  arrangements, "  to  remind  you  how  next  to  nothing 
has  been  yet  done  to  remedy  the  overgrowing  pollution  of  earth, 
air,  and  water  by  our  teeming  population.  Yet  how  much  talk 
and  thought  have  been  expended  in  this  direction ;  how  many 
ingenious  schemes  of  sanitation  have  been  propounded !  After 
an  enormous  outlay  on  drainage  and  water- works,  the  death-rate 
of  Manchester  is  higher  now  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Not 
everything  is  known  to  science,  yet  how  has  scientific  knowledge 
outstripped  invention  in  the  arts !  It  requires  but  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  numbers  to  understand  the  superiority  of  a  decimal 
system  for  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and  the  French  have 
had  such  a  system  for  nearly  a  century.  Not  even  the  adherence 
of  Russia  and  Greece  to  the  old  calendar  is  a  more  striking 
instance  of  stolid  persistence  in  the  what  is  as  opposed  to  the 
what  might  be,  than  our  own  going  on  with  our  penny,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  shilling,  with  our  foot,  our  yard,  and  our  mile. 

The  prodigality  of  Nature  in  varying  her  products,  though 
great,  is  not  limitless  j  but  it  is  far  more  generous  than  is  civ 
ilized  man's  niggard  use  of  what  she  places  at  his  disposal.  The 
vegetable  fibers  on  show  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  might  be  num 
bered  by  the  hundred,  but  only  three  of  them,  flax,  jute,  and 
cotton,  have  come  to  be  adopted  in  every-day  use.  In  the  last 
half-century  scarcely  twenty  new  substances  have  been  added  to 
the  raw  materials  of  industry,  though  scientific  discovery  has 
made  known  to  us  many  hundreds  which  are  so  applicable. 

I  will  only  adduce  one  more,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,  illustra 
tion  of  the  impediments  to  improvement.  This  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  men  to  combine  for  those  reforms  on  a  great  scale- 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  without  concerted  action.  Where 
the  adoption  of  a  new  invention  is  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
person,  it  can  be  brought  about  if  he  has  sufficient  perseverance, 
and  sufficient  capital,  to  overcome  the  passive  and  active  resist 
ance  his  innovation  will  provoke.  It  is  otherwise  where  many 
men  and  diverse  interests — a  parish,  a  district,  or  a  great  city- 
are  concerned. 
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Illustrations  here  crowd  upon  the  memory,  or,  rather,  are 
forced  upon  the  senses,  every  hour.    The  most  striking  are  also 
among  the  most  common.     The  two  or  three  last  summers  have 
made  the  people  of  England  familiar  with  a  destructive  agency 
which  only  now  and  then  exerts  its  force  in    their  climate — I 
mean,  water.     The  waste  of  agricultural  produce  by  the  overflow 
of  the  three  rivers  of  the  midland  counties,  the  Trent,  the  Ouse, 
and  the  Thames,  cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  but  it  has  been 
very  heavy.     This  is  a  disaster  which  recurs  whenever  a  wet 
summer  occurs — a  disaster  which  is  certain  to  recur  whenever 
the  rain-fall  exceeds  a  given  number  of  inches  in  a  given  number 
of  hours.    You  will  ask,  are  no  precautions  taken  by  the  persons 
likely  to  suffer,   against  a  calamity  the    incidence  of  which, 
though  irregular  in  period,  is  certain  in  time  ?    The  answer  is, 
none  whatever.     There  are  destroying  agents — e.  g.,  the  earth 
quake  or  the  volcano — which  are  beyond  human  control;   but 
the  flooding  of  the  midland  counties  by  their  water-courses  is 
absolutely  preventable.    A  river  is  nothing  more  than  a  channel, 
or  gutter,  for  carrying  down  to  the  sea  the  collected  surface- 
drainage  of  a  district.     The  depth  and  width  of  such  a  channel 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  maximum  volume  of  water  requir 
ing  to  be  carried  off.    Where  the  fall  is  sufficient,  this  can  be 
done  by  the  simple  process  of  deepening  the  channel  below  the 
surface-level  of  the  ground.    Where  there  is  not  fall  enough,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Trent,  which  has  a  fall  of  barely  one  foot 
per  mile,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  dikes  or  embankments,  above 
the  surface,  and  thus  create  an  artificial  aqueduct.     The  Trent, 
the  Ouse,  and  the  Thames  run  now  exactly  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Britons.    We  see  these  floods  periodically 
destroying  thousands  of  acres  of  meadow,  and  sweeping  away 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay.   The  capital  thus  lost  in  a  couple  of  wet 
summers  would  suffice  to  raise  dikes  which  would  prevent  such 
a  disaster  forever.     The  riparian  owners  prefer  to  wring  their 
hands  over  their  loss,  or  to  invite  subscriptions  to  make  it  good, 
rather  than  combine  to  prevent  its  recurrence.     There  is  no 
central  administration  in  the  country  strong  enough  to  enforce 
a  measure  of  the  greatest  public  utility  if  the  most  insignificant 
right  of  private  property  stands  in  the  way. 

MARK  PATTISON. 


KEUGION    m    SCHOOLS. 


THE  ill-considered  rashness  with  which  the  old  system  of 
public  education  was  discarded  to  make  way  for  one  new  and 
untried,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  beginning  to  torment  its  victims. 
Not  every  change  is  an  improvement.  But  the  spirit  of  unstable- 
ness  and  change  is  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  country.  In  the 
name  of  progress,  change  is  demanded  in  religion  and  education, 
as  in  habits  and  fashion.  Changes  in  religion  have  multiplied 
sects.  Some  call  this  a  gain.  Radical  changes  in  methods  of 
school  management  leave  us  to-day  without  instruction  in  the 
simplest  truths  of  Christianity, — without  the  most  elementary 
code  of  morals,  on  a  foundation  of  Christian  authority.  Moral 
ists  esteem  this  a  loss. 

So  far  has  the  experiment  of  eliminating  religion  from  even 
primary  schools  been  pushed,  that  these  have  become  truly 
"Christless  and  Godless."  This  change  is  recent.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years — within  a  generation — that  the  old  methods 
of  disciplining  the  young  in  morals  and  religion  have  been 
made  to  yield  to  the  new  ones  resting  on  expediency,  good 
manners,  and  supposed  worldly  advantage.  The  beginnings 
of  the  change  were  gradual ;  within  the  last  ten  years  advocates 
of  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  teaching  have  been  loud, 
urgent,  imperative,  and  successful.  The  demand  to  secularize 
education  admits  of  no  question.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  not 
the  less  true,  that  the  American  people  have  been  trained 
down  to  this  low  standard  by  the  very  ministers  who  now 
clamor  for  a  return  to  the  old  ways.  A  hearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  question  that  would  not  have  been  conceded  yesterday,  can 
be  had  to-day,  because  thoughtful  men,  not  ministers  or  poli 
ticians,  amazed  and  disappointed  at  iie  first-fruits  of  the  common 
schools,  after  years  of  trial  and  lavish  expenditures  of  money, 
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anxiously  ponder  over  and  seek  light  upon  the  moral  and  social 
problem  of  the  future  of  our  children  in  cities  and  towns.  These 
fair-minded  men  ask,  and,  by  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  they  are 
justified  in  asking,  Can  a  republic,  of  all  forms  of  government, 
endure,  whose  children,  for  generations,  are  educated  in  schools 
without  religion,  without  God  ? 

To  understand  the  character  and  extent  of  the  change  which 
has  come  over  our  system  of  schools,  and  to  show  the  moorings 
from  which  it  has  broken  loose,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  has 
stranded,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  early  history  of  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.  What 
is  true  of  this  State  is,  in  some  degree,  true  of  all  the  States. 
The  founders  of  the  public-school  system  were  men  strongly  im 
bued  with  religious  ideas,  and  profound  reverence  for  God's  law, 
as  they  found  and  understood  it  in  the  Bible.  State  constitutions 
assumed  that  the  people  were  Christians,  and  that  their  chil 
dren  should  be  educated  as  Christians.  Virtue,  morality,  and 
religion  were  claimed  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  republican 
form  of  government.  So  long  as  the  American  people  remained 
evangelically  Protestant  in  church  forms  and  belief,  public 
schools  were  conducted  as  schools  biblically  Protestant.  A  large 
infusion  of  religious  teaching  and  influence  pervaded  them. 
And  thus  the  parents,  the  children,  the  teachers,  and  the  public 
officials  were  in  accord,  and  the  virtue  and  morality  contemplated 
by  the  State  constitutions,  and  deemed  in  the  highest  degree 
essential  to  the  bringing  up  of  law-abiding  citizens,  were 
secured. 

The  first  free  school  not  in  connection  with  a  church  society 
was  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1805.  Its  trustees  issued  an 
address,  from  which  the  following  words  are  taken :  "  It  is  pro 
posed,  also,  to  establish,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  school 
called  a  Sunday-school,  more  particularly  for  such  children  as, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  are  unable  to  attend  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  In  this,  as  in  the  common  school,  it  will  be  a 
primary  object,  without  observing  the  peculiar  forms  of  any 
religious  society,  to  inculcate  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  and 
morality  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  After  several  years 
of  work,  its  trustees,  of  whom  De  Witt  Clinton  was  president, 
published  an  address  to  the  parents  of  the  children  in  attendance 
on  this  school,  in  which  this  paragraph  is  found :  "  The  trustees 
of  the  New  York  free  school,  however  desirous  they  may  be  to 
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promote  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  school  learning,  to 
qualify  and  fit  them  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  cannot  view 
with  an  eye  of  indifference  the  more  primary  object  of  an  educa 
tion  calculated  to  form  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  to 
inculcate  the  general  principles  of  Christianity/7  etc.  When  this 
Free  School  Society  was,  in  1825,  merged  in  the  Public  School 
Society,  the  same  leading  idea  of  a  morality  based  on  Scriptural 
teachings  was  continued.  In  pursuing  this  course,  the  managers 
were  in  harmony  with  popular  sentiment  and  the  religious  views 
of  the  vast  majority  of  their  patrons.  Indeed,  the  non- Catholic 
church  schools  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  abandoned.  The  new  schools  were  satisfactory  to  non- 
Catholic  religionists,  whose  prejudices,  however,  were  so  intense 
and  blinding  that  they  failed  to  understand  why  Catholics  were 
unwilling  to  accept  what  pleased  them. 

The  ideas  prevailing  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  the  training 
and  education  of  the  young,  found  their  way  into  the  constitu 
tions  and  school  statutes  of  the  new  States  of  the  West.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  of  Ohio  is  a  fair  sample  of  all.  Its  third  section 
reads:  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essentially 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged 
by  legislative  provision  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  con 
science."  This  was  not  intended  to  be  a  fine  phrase  with  which 
to  adorn  the  statute-book.  It  meant  that  religion  and  morality 
should  be  imparted  to  children  in  State  schools  hour  by  hour, 
with  instruction  in  all  branches  of  needful  secular  knowledge,  by 
teachers  of  correct  morals  and  Christian  belief.  It  was  further 
more  strictly  enjoined  that  great  care  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  Christian  teachers. 

In  thus  prescribing  a  plan  for  the  management  of  schools, 
these  early  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  political  States  whose 
constitutions  and  statutes  they  molded  and  shaped,  showed 
remarkable  harmony  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  believed  that  religion 
could  not  with  safety  be  divorced  from  secular  education,  and  of 
necessity  ordained  that  the  tone,  ideas,  and  practices  familiar  to 
parents  in  Churches  should  be  conserved  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  intrusted  their  children. 
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In  consonance  with  the  same  idea,  the  Catholic  Church  holds 
that  the  religion  which  is  good  for  parents  in  the  church  ought 
to  be  good  for  their  children  in  the  school,  and  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Syllabus,  expresses  her  mind  on  this  subject.  She  con 
demns  as  an  error  the  following  proposition :  "  Catholics  may 
approve  of  a  plan  of  education  withdrawn  from  Catholic  faith  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  which  concerns  itself  only  with 
natural  sciences,  and  the  worldly  ends  of  social  life,  solely,  or,  at 
least,  primarily."  Just  as  evangelical  Protestants  hold  that  relig 
ious  knowledge  should  accompany  secular  learning  in  schools  for 
evangelical  children,  so  Catholics  claim,  in  full  accord  with  the 
Syllabus,  that  Catholic  children  should  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  by  teachers  of  the  same  faith  as  their 
fathers ;  and,  furthermore,  since  virtue,  to  become  habitual,  needs 
practice  and  daily  use,  they  claim  that  their  children  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  observances  and  duties  ordained  by 
Christ,  and  always  preserved  and  enforced  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

That  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  Syllabus  are  appreciated 
by  non-Catholics,  may  be  learned  from  what  follows. 

In  1869,  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  published  "  Moral 
Reforms,"  a  book  made  up  of  pastoral  letters  addressed  at 
various  times  to  members  of  his  church.  In  instructing  his  com 
municants,  he  seems  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the  Syllabus,  and 
thus  gives  three  rules  for  their  spiritual  guidance : 

"  1.  Secure  to  every  human  being  the  very  best  education  you  can  provide 
for  him. 

"2.  When  you  can  do  no  better,  utilize  the  common  schools,  and  supple 
ment  them  by  all  additional  means  of  doing  good. 

"3.  But  where  we  can  do  better,  let  us  do  our  full  duty  to  our  own  children, 
and  to  all  children,  by  gathering  them  into  schools  and  colleges  thoroughly 
Christian." 

In  thus  explicitly  laying  down  the  law,  Bishop  Coxe  interprets 
correctly  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination. 
In  a  General  Convention  held  in  New  York  City,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted :  "  Resolved,  That  the  bishops  and  clergy 
be  most  earnestly  requested  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Church,  that  they  remind  the  people  of 
their  duty  to  support  our  own  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  make 
education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
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superior  in  all  respects  to  that  which  is  afforded  in  other  insti 
tutions." 

The  Presbyterians,  in  General  Assembly,  "  recommend  their 
congregations  to  establish  primary  and  other  schools,  on  the  plan 
of  teaching  the  truths  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion  in  connec 
tion  with  the  useful  branches  of  secular  learning."  In  the  same 
sense,  all  classes  of  evangelical  religionists  speak  out  from  time 
to  time.  Now  it  is  the  Congregationalists  in  the  "  Advance,"  of 
Chicago ;  then  it  is  the  editor  of  the  "Methodist,"  the  chief  organ 
of  the  Methodists.  The  latter,  in  an  editorial,  says :  "  Again,  a 
firm  and  genial  Christian  tone  pervading  a  school,  by  warming 
the  heart,  stimulating  conscience,  and  strengthening  and  bracing 
up  all  the  better  elements  of  one's  nature,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  predispose  the  pupil  to  faith  as  well  as  to  virtue.77  But  of  all 
denominations,  the  Baptists  have  put  themselves  on  record 
as  most  decidedly  opposed  to  schools  from  which  religious  teach 
ing  and  influences  have  been  excluded.  It  is  certainly  gratifying 
to  Catholics  to  know  that  Protestants,  in  reality,  agree  with  them 
regarding  the  necessity  of  religious  teachings  and  observances  in 
children's  schools,  even  if  they  do  not  live  up  to  their  belief. 
Many  of  the  secular  newspapers  reecho  the  language  of  the 
pulpit.  Notable  among  them  is  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce,"  of 
New  York  City. 

But  after  such  strong  expressions  on  the  part  of  State  legis 
latures  in  the  past,  and  on  the  part  of  conventions  and  assemblies 
to-day,  what  are  the  rights  of  religion  in  State  schools,  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  1881?  New  York  State  has  made  as  great 
progress  in  the  eliminating  of  every  shade  and  semblance  of 
religious  instruction  and  usages  from  its  common  schools  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  ruling  of  its  department  of 
public  instruction  is  precise  and  peremptory.  Mr.  Randall,  in 
making  known  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  uses  this  language :  "  In  view 
of  the  above  facts,  the  position  was  early,  distinctly,  and  almost 
universally  taken  by  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  prominent 
friends  of  education, — men  of  the  warmest  religious  zeal,  and 
belonging  to  every  sect, — that  religious  education  must  be  ban 
ished  from  the  public  schools,  and  consigned  to  the  family  and 
the  church.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  that  even  prayer — that  morning 
and  evening  duty  which  man  owes  to  his  Creator,  .  .  .  has  been 
decided  by  two  of  our  most  eminent  superintendents  as  inadmis- 
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sible  as  a  school  exercise  within  school  hours,  and  that  no  pupil's 
conscience  or  inclination  shall  be  violated  by  being  compelled  to 
listen  to  it."  When  Bishop  Coxe  asks  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  State  schools,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  aware  of  these 
rulings  of  competent  authority. 

The  above  is  the  law  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  city 
has  a  special  law  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  retained 
in  its  schools.  In  many  State  schools  the  Bible  is  still  read,  in  a 
very  perfunctory  way,  it  is  true,  but  any  dissentient  has  only  to 
demand  its  exclusion  to  be  gratified,  for  under  the  above  law  the 
Bible  has  no  place  in  a  State  school.  The  custom  adopted  in 
some  schools,  of  keeping  young  children,  not  criminals,  shivering 
on  the  cold  side  of  a  door  while  Bible-reading  is  going  on  within 
the  school-room,  or  the  substitute  gravely  suggested  by  a  high 
dignitary,  of  inflicting  on  the  helpless  innocents  "the  listening 
to  the  reading  of  State  constitutions  and  sundry  municipal  laws," 
may  be  commendable  for  nicety  of  persecution,  and  as  a  refine 
ment  on  past  methods,  but  is  out  of  place  in  America.  The 
cjauses  in  the  constitutions  guaranteeing  civil  and  religious  liberty 
would  elicit  curious  comments  from  the  young  martyrs,  freezing 
and  tortured  for  conscience'  sake.  The  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  unnecessary  mental  suffering  of  children  because  their 
elders  cannot  agree  on  a  system  of  schools  adapted  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  needs  of  all  classes.  It  is  not  the  children's  fault 
that  American  Christians  are  divided  into  numberless  sects, 
"  working  out  into  manifold  abuses,  rivalries,  and  even  con 
flicts." 

It  has  been  shown  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  schools  ;  it 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  the  utterances  of  the  highest 
authority  in  several  Protestant  denominations,  how  great  is  the 
agreement  between  them  and  Catholics.  It  is  proper  now  to 
note  how  these  two  bodies  accept  the  decision  of  political  author 
ities  by  which  every  tittle  of  religious  instruction  is  excluded 
from  school-rooms.  When  Catholics  proposed  a  compromise 
with  evangelical  Christians  by  which  equal  rights  might  be 
secured  to  all  without  the  sacrifice  of  an  inestimable  blessing,  a 
majority  of  their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens  confronted  them 
with  angry  looks  and  fierce  determination  to  listen  to  no 
reasonable  remonstrance,  even,  but  to  enforce  unrelentingly 
the  establishment  of  free  schools  all  over  the  State,  in  which 
VOL.  cxxxn.— -NO.  293.  23 
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neither  prayer  nor  the  Bible  should  be  tolerated.  The  use- 
lessness  of  contending  against  an  overpowering  majority,  not  in 
the  best  humor,  on  a  question  that  had  found  its  way  into  the 
arena  of  politics,  was  soon  apparent.  With  sadness  of  soul  they 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  arrange  with  their  fellow-citizens  a 
system  of  schools,  that,  securing  universal  education,  might  do 
so  without  sacrificing  essential  principles,  and  without  disre 
garding  most  sacred  rights  of  parents  and  children.  Between 
Catholics  on  one  side  and  evangelicals  on  the  other,  infidels, 
agnostics,  secularists,  and  Jews  stepped  in  and  captured  the 
field. 

To  Catholics  it  became  clear  that  if  they  meant  to  transmit 
the  faith  of  their  baptism  to  their  offspring,  if  they  believed  that 
Christ's  religion  was  worth  living  for,  if  they  held  that  God 
should  not  be  driven  out  of  the  school-house,  and  that  the  virtue, 
morality,  and  religion  essential  to  a  republican  form  of  govern 
ment  were  to  be  perpetuated,  they  would  have  to  establish  a 
system  of  schools  for  their  own  children,  under  their  control,  and 
at  their  cost.  The  outlook,  from  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was 
forbidding,  and,  except  to  men  of  the  martyr  spirit,  without  a 
ray  of  hope  along  the  horizon.  Crowds  of  poor  immigrants 
flocking  to  our  shores  for  shelter  from  oppression  and  the 
miseries  of  the  Old  World,  intent  on  finding  a  patch  of  ground 
and  a  roof  as  a  home,  had  no  treasures  to  offer  for  the  erection 
of  educational  buildings.  And,  even  if  the  buildings  were  up 
and  ready  for  occupancy,  whence  should  come  the  army  of  skilled 
instructors,  with  God  and  the  love  of  God's  little  ones  in  their 
hearts,  to  undertake,  on  a  sudden,  the  training  of  these  thousands 
of  the  poor  of  Christ  I  But,  the  time  for  words  and  discussion 
having  passed,  that  for  action  and  work  had  come.  As  the  cause 
was  God's,  Catholics  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Abandoning  all  hope  of  help  from  their  fellow-citizens,  Catho 
lics  are  now  providing  satisfactory  schooling  for  their  children 
all  over  the  country.  What  Bishop  Coxe  and  the  Convention 
of  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops  entreat  their  followers  to 
procure  for  the  children  of  their  church  members,  has  been 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  irreligious  and  secular  world  will  judge  religionists 
by  their  deeds,  rather  than  by  resolutions  and  rhetorical  speeches 
at  conventions.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  in  Massa 
chusetts,  for  example,  Catholics  have  held  back  from  establish- 
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ing  Catholic  schools  in  the  hope  that  their  neighbors,  the 
majority,  would  listen  to  reason  and  agree  upon  a  plan  by  which 
all  classes  of  citizens  might  be  secured  in  their  rights.  These 
hopeful  people  are  losing  hope.  The  ministers  and  the  politi 
cians  will  not  permit  the  people  to  exercise  their  common  sense 
and  act  in  accordance  with  their  natural  impulses  of  justice  and 
fair  play. 

To  understand  the  amount  of  educational  work  accomplished 
by  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  a  few  statistics  will  be 
useful.  According  to  "  Sadlier's  Directory  "  for  1881,  there  were 
in  Christian  free  schools,  of  a  grade  corresponding  with  the  com 
mon  or  State  schools,  423,383  children,  whose  education  in  State 
schools  would  have  required  $6,164,456.16,  computing  the  cost 
at  the  average  per  scholar  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1878, — a  large  annual  saving  in  favor  of  non- 
Catholic  tax-payers.  New  York  State  had  270  Christian  free 
schools,  attended  by  80,429  pupils. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  fifty-seven  Catholic  churches 
under  the  care  of  resident  pastors.  Of  these  parishes  thirty-two 
have  Christian  free  schools.  Special  reports  for  1880  have  been 
received  from  twenty-three  of  these  parishes.  They  had  an 
average  attendance  of  21,550  scholars.  The  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  were  brothers  and  sisters  of  different  religious 
orders.  The  amount  paid  for  tuition  alone  was  $100,928.16; 
for  books,  $8,638.93;  for  janitors,  $8,397.00;  for  sundry  ex 
penses,  coal,  repairs,  etc.,  $27,147.50.  The  estimated  value  of 
these  twenty-three  school-buildings,  including  ground  and  fur 
niture,  is  placed  at  $1,501,300.00,  omitting  the  cost  of  resi 
dences  for  teachers.  As  tax-payers  in  New  York  City  pay  for 
tuition  at  the  rate  of  $20.30  for  each  child  in  its  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  they  are  saved  $437,465.00  annually  by 
these  twenty-three  Christian  free  schools.  In  a  few  years  the 
parishes  whose  school-buildings  are  insufficient  to  receive  all 
children  whose  spiritual  care  is  on  the  conscience  of  the  pastor, 
will  have  erected  larger  ones;  and  the  other  parishes  not  yet 
provided  with  these  necessary  school-churches  for  children, 
because  of  heavy  indebtedness  incurred  in  erecting  expensive 
churches  for  parents,  and  because  in  some  neighborhoods  fine 
music  is  held  of  more  account  than  the  care  of  the  young,  will 
also  have  joined  their  sister  parishes  in  a  noble  rivalry  to 
work  with  whole-heartedness,  as  the  Syllabus  and  the  Church 
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teach,  in  gathering  into  Christian  schools,  from  which  the  great 
thought  of  the  life  to  come  is  not  excluded,  all  the  children  of 
the  flock.  Priest  and  people  who  do  not  believe  as  the  Church 
teaches  have  lost  the  faith.  Priests  and  people  who  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  faith  because  of  heavy  sacrifices  to  be  made  are 
unworthy  of  membership  in  a  Church  that  demands  of  her 
disciples  heroic  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  faith.  It  is  then  only  a 
question  of  time  when  there  will  be  ample  school  room  in  every 
Catholic  parish  of  New  York  City  for  all  children  having  a  right 
to  a  Christian  education. 

As  the  above  figures  refer  to  schools  in  the  great  metropolis, 
others,  relating  to  a  much  smaller  city  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
may  be  of  interest.  In  Rochester  there  are  eleven  parishes,  ten 
of  which  have  Christian  schools.  In  these  there  was,  in  1880,  an 
average  attendance  of  4391  scholars.  To  teachers  the  amount 
paid  was  $14,152.39.  As  it  cost  the  tax-payers  of  Rochester,  in 
1879,  $117,387.57  to  pay  teachers  for  8017  children,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $14.64  per  scholar,  simple  arithmetic  tells  us  that  the  4391 
scholars  in  Christian  free  schools  saved  non-Catholic  tax-payers 
$64,284.24  for  teachers,  not  to  speak  of  additional  expenses  for 
buildings,  coal,  repairs,  etc.  Catholic  school-houses  in  Rochester 
are  valued  at  $250,000.  It  is  a  costly  price  to  pay  for  religion's 
sake,  but  it  is  well  worth  this,  and  more.! 

We  turn  now  to  our  non-Catholic  friends,  believers  in  Christi 
anity,  and  ask,  "What  have  you  done  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  your  young?  It  is  well  known  that  educational 
establishments  for  the  wealthier  members  of  your  flocks,  in 
which  religious  and  secular  education  are  combined,  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  bespeak  the  zeal  of  ministers  and  the  liberality 
of  laymen ;  but  what  have  you  accomplished  for  the  poor  chil 
dren  of  your  denomination,  in  view  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
public  schools  ?  How  have  your  congregations  responded  to  the 
admonitions  and  entreaties  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  ? 

The  weakest  suggestion  of  a  reform  is  the  demand  to  replace 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  uselessness  of  the  Bible  as 
a  mere  reading-book  was  demonstrated  long  ago.  As  a  teacher 
of  morals  and  religion,  it  needed  the  living  voice  of  a  competent 
instructor  to  explain  its  meaning  and  enforce  its  authority  and 
precepts,  thus  turning  the  school  into  a  church.  As  a  sign  of 
antagonism  to  Catholics,  it  has  ceased  to  play  a  part,  for  Catho- 
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lies  are  no  longer  there  to  note  the  intended  insult,  or  to  heed 
the  fumbling  and  crumpling  of  its  pages  by  irreverent  scholars. 
Bible-reading  that  teaches  no  dogma  to  children's  minds  is  like 
trying  to  feed  their  bodies  with  dry  husks.  Theology  without 
dogma  may  be  adapted  to  the  "  Church  of  the  Future,"  of  which 
the  agnostics  are  preparing  to  be  the  high-priests,  but  it  is  now 
an  unknown  quantity. 

It  is  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  which  induces  Catholics 
to  object  to  it  in  schools  as  an  ordinary  reading-book.  Yet  more 
do  they  object  to  its  use  in  the  hearing  of  their  children  when  the 
teacher  is  one  whose  sympathies  and  belief  are  opposed  to  their 
faith.  The  school-master  may  never  speak  a  word  adverse  to 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  yet  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Catholic  children.  The  power  of  personality 
in  the  teacher  is  strongly  placed  before  his  hearers  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hall,  Presbyterian  minister  in  New  York  City.  In  a  Sunday 
sermon,  he  says :  "  You  cannot  detach  absolutely  the  person  of 
the  teacher  from  the  thing  taught.  One  may  ask,  What  can 
religion  have  to  do  with  algebra  ?  Now,  if  you  could  get  teach 
ing  without  personal  influence,  that  might  be  true.  But  you 
cannot,"  etc.  Earnest  and  devout  Christians  see  that  much  of 
the  growing  contempt  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  due  to  unwise 
and  indiscriminate  reading  by  young  school-children,  whose 
attention  is  called  to  passages  suggestive  of  evil  by  perverted 
companions,  or  to  its  cold,  hesitating,  half-hearted,  mechanical 
reading  by  skeptical  masters.  Personal  influence  is  often  more 
active  and  seductive  on  the  play-ground  than  in  the  school-room. 
Catholics  desire  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  from 
schools  to  which,  for  the  time  being,  they  are  compelled  to  send 
their  children,  in  default  of  schools  of  their  own.  They  grieve 
to  see  the  exultation  of  secularists  and  infidels  over  the  easy 
victory  evangelicals  have  permitted  them  to  win.  The  secular 
ists,  not  Catholics,  wave  aloft  the  banner  of  triumph. 

It  will  require  a  stronger  argument  than  imputed  lack  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  re-introduce  the  Bible  into 
the  public  schools,  such  as  is  offered  by  Bishop  Coxe.  This  stale 
and  decrepit  calumny  raises  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  some,  and 
flashes  fire  from  the  eyes  of  others.  It  may  do  for  the  hustings 
on  voting  day,  but  it  is  unworthy  of  attention  from  serious  and 
just  men,  who  know  the  historical  record  of  Catholics  on  every 
battle-field  from  1776  to  1865. 
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Such  a  cruel  innuendo  could  be  thrown  out  only  by  one 
who  wrote  of  "  Romanists77:  "Their  arithmetic  is  wonderful,  and 
their  moral  theology  concerning  oaths  allows  the  widest  exercise 
of  imagination  in  making  out  returns  and  reports.77*  The  writer 
of  this  sentence  would  be  barred  as  a  juror  in  any  court  of  Chris 
tendom,  were  this  question  on  trial.  The  country  is  full  of 
American  Catholic  citizens  who  smile  at  inane  distinctions  in 
their  membership,  kindly  suggested  by  non-Catholic  friends. 
These  Catholics,  so  loyal  and  so  true,  may  fearlessly  challenge 
comparison  with  their  maligners  in  all  that  proves  devotedness 
and  fidelity  to  the  country  and  the  constitution. 

The  taunt  that  when  Catholics  become  the  majority  they  will 
not  tolerate  others,  may  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  of 
popular  claptrap  good  for  electioneering  times,  but  not  to  be 
flung  out  when  men  are  seriously  discussing  how  best  to  secure 
the  stability  of  our  common  country.  Should  Catholics  at 
anytime,  and  in  any  part  of  the  country,  grow  to  be  the  majority, 
they  will  take  delight  in  placing  the  minority  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  themselves,  even  as  the  French  Canadians,  forty 
years  ago,  being  then  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  settled  this  question  of  schools,  in  its  moral  and 
religious  aspect,  by  conceding  to  the  Protestant  minority  every 
privilege  and  claim  asked  for.  It  is  an  unfortunate  suggestion  to 
offer  that  to  keep  Catholics  from  practicing  intolerance  toward  a 
Protestant  minority,  it  is  advisable  for  a  Protestant  majority  to 
be  intolerant  toward  a  Catholic  minority. 

The  belief  is  growing  day  by  day  that  the  public  schools,  as 
now  constituted,  are  failures.  Richard  Grant  White  cries  aloud 
only  what  is  in  many  minds.  It  is  distressing  to  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  idol  of  our  national  worship  is  a  false  god  $  that 
education  in  earthly  things,  solely  or  primarily,  does  not  make 
good  citizens  5  that  unbounded  expenditures  of  money  bring  no 
adequate  return  j  that  the  very  principle  of  State  pupilage  is  radi 
cally  defective,  and  worse,  is  highly  dangerous,  fostering,  as  it 
does,  the  most  cankerous  social  and  political  evil  of  the  age — 
Communism.  It  demands  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  superintendents,  paid  officials  of  the  schools,  to  keep  the 
people  from  seeing  these  truths. 

When  the  people  of  New  York  State  were  cajoled  into  the 
free-school  system,  with  its  denial  of  parental  control,  the  prom- 

*  "Moral  Reforms,"  by  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 
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ise  was  held  out  to  the  anxious  tax-payers  that  increased  tax 
ation  for  schools  would  be  followed  by  lessened  taxation  for  alms- 
houses,  prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums.  The  former  will  cost  less,  so 
said  partisans  of  the  new  system.  Has  the  promise  been  kept  ? 
Our  educated  rogues  are  shrewder,  and  escape  with  greater 
facility  from  the  meshes  and  restraints  of  the  law,  but  our  houses 
of  correction  are  multiplying  out  of  all  proportion  to  increase 
of  population;  and  lunatic  asylums,  State  and  county,  cannot  keep 
pace  in  number  and  accommodation  with  the  demand  made  on 
them  by  victims  of  shattered  brains  and  morals.  The  increase  of 
crimes,  not  alone  of  crimes  which  send  their  perpetrators  to  jail, 
but  of  crimes  which  destroy  the  fountain  of  life,  and  the  start- 
lingly  progressive  multiplication  of  divorces  destroying  all  hope 
of  Christian  families,  the  prop  and  mainstay  of  a  republic,  alarm 
ministers  and  laymen,  and  justify  the  verdict  of  "  Failure." 
Schools  that  won  sympathy  on  the  plea  t>f  providing  a  plain  edu 
cation  for  plain  people  have  spread  out  into  high  schools,  acade 
mies,  colleges,  and  universities.  Normal  schools  give  a  profession 
al  training  to  young  men  and  women  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
no  thought  of  following  a  teacher's  career,  for  the  compensation 
usually  given  is  not  commensurate  with  their  expectations.  Not 
withstanding  unlimited  expenditures  of  public  money,  complaint 
is  heard  that  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning 
falls  short  of  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  "  Fail 
ure  "  is  written  again. 

But  when  in  large  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Rochester,  a 
third  of  the  children  turn  from  the  open  door  of  the  public  school, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  and  seek  schooling  in  other  buildings, 
put  up  and  paid  for  by  citizens  the  least  able  to  open  their  slim 
purses  to  a  second  tax-gathering,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  proclaim 
the  existing  system  a  "  failure,"  and  a  cruel  wrong.  The  "failure" 
is  the  more  evident  when  separate  schools  are  needed  for  colored 
children,  banned  for  the  accident  of  color.  It  is  yet  more  marked 
when  the  system  requires  poor  schools,  under  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  to  make  room  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  misfortune 
of  poverty.  But  when  a  system  of  free  schools,  that  seventy-five 
years  ago  began  an  assault  on  private  and  church  schools  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  there  were  some  few  children  uncared  for, 
and  monopolized  the  teacher's  work  and  profession  by  tfye  power 
of  the  general  treasury,  to-day  has  to  admit  that  there  are 
adrift  and  untaught  in  the  streets  of  one  city  from  ten  to  twenty 
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thousand  children  of  the  very  class  in  whose  behalf  State  charity 
finds  its  justification,  acknowledgment  of  "  failure77  "becomes  more 
than  a  necessity. 

By  way  of  help  to  a  return  to  correct  principles  and  methods, 
some  truths  are  here  indicated : 

First.  We  forgot  American  traditions  when  religion  was 
driven  out  of  the  schools. 

Second.  We  forgot  them  when  the  State  was  allowed  to  step 
in  between  the  father  and  his  child. 

Third.  We  forgot  them  when  we  imported  European  ideas 
of  paternal  government,  and  began  the  breeding  of  communistic 
social  heresies. 

Fourth.  No  nation,  not  Christian  in  belief  and  morals,  can 
flourish  in  our  civilization. 

Fifth.  Virtue  and  morality,  to  become  a  habit  of  life,  need  the 
teaching  and  disciplining  of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  the  church 
and  family. 

Sixth.  Knowledge  does  not  lessen  vice.  Will  and  conscience, 
helped  by  God's  law  and  grace,  restrain  passions  anH  evil  incli 
nations. 

Seventh.  Since  the  State  has  no  religion,  and  cannot  teach 
morals  on  the  authority  of  Divine  truth,  its  incapacity  to  educate 
is  beyond  doubt. 

The  sooner  we  return  to  sound  principles,  the  same  on  which 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  built  and  prospered,  the  easier  will 
it  be  to  repair  the  mischief  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  greater 
and  more  reasonable  will  be  the  hope  of  the  stability  of  our  insti 
tutions.  If  our  people  were  one  in  religious  belief  and  worship, 
the  question  of  schools  would  present  no  difficulty.  The  only 
obstacle  to  a  just  and  righteous  settlement  is  the  unwillingness 
of  the  majority  to  concede  to  the  minority  rights  that  are  heaven- 
born,  that  are  the  very  life  of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  that  guard  and  uphold  the  consciences  of  every  class  in  the 
community. 

B.  J.  McQuAiD. 
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THERE  might  be  some  doubt  whether  private  corporations 
really  own  their  own  property,  if  it  were  necessary  to  accept 
certain  doctrines  recently  promulgated.  But  as  constitutional 
law,  in  this  country,  has  or  ought  to  have  a  stable  foundation, 
it  is  proper  to  assume  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  con 
clusively  settled.  Among  these  is  the  principle  that  an  act  of 
incorporation  is  a  contract  between  the  State  which  grants  it 
and  the  corporation  which  it  creates,  and  that  this  contract  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  principle 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  our  constitutional  law  by  anything 
short  of  an  erasure  from  that  constitution  of  the  clause  which 
declares  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  But  while  it  has  not  yet  been  proposed  to  alter  the 
constitution  in  this  respect,  there  has  of  late  been  manifested  a 
strong  disposition  to  devise  means  of  evading  its  application  to 
the  chartered  powers  of  railroad  corporations  created  by  the 
States.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  cases  have  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  that  tribunal  has 
been  called  upon  to  determine  what  contract  between  a  State  and 
a  railroad  corporation  actually  existed.  This  brought  into  view 
certain  powers  of  revision  or  alteration  of  charters,  which  have 
been  expressly  reserved  in  the  charter  itself,  or  in  the  State  Con 
stitution  under  which  it  was  granted,  or  in  previous  statutory 
enactments  of  a  general  character,  which  became,  either  by 
express  reference  or  by  fair  implication,  a  part  of  the  contract. 
To  rescue  the  points  calling  for  decision  in  the  so-called  "  Granger 
cases,"  and  judicially  determined  in  them,  from  their  apparent 
connection  with  a  certain  doctrine  promulgated  at  the  same  term 
in  the  case  of  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  is  what  every  reader  has  to  do, 
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who  is  concerned  to  know  what  has  and  what  has  not  been 
judicially  determined  on  the  subject  of  legislative  control  over 
the  rates  of  freight  charges  by  railroad  corporations. 

Before  making  this  discrimination,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
strength  with  which  the  principle  has  been  asserted,  that  a  State 
legislature  may,  by  contract  with  a  private  corporation,  bind 
itself  not  to  exercise  over  the  property  of  that  corporation  a 
power  which  otherwise  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  State  over 
all  private  property.  It  is  now  conclusively  settled  that  where 
the  State  Constitution  does  not  expressly  restrain  the  legislature 
from  so  dealing  with  the  taxing  power,  and  there  is  a  stipulation 
in  the  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  which  clearly  and  une 
quivocally  imports  that  the  State  will  not  tax  the  corporate 
property,  effect  must  be  given  to  the  contract  the  same  as  if  it 
were  a  contract  between  private  persons,  without  regard  to  its 
supposed  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  interests.*  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  taxing  power  is  one  of  the  most  transcend- 
ently  important  of  all  the  powers  of  a  State,  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  legislature  can  make  a  binding  contract  with  a  private 
corporation  in  restraint  of  that  power,  it  may,  a  fortiori,  make  an 
irrevocable  contract  that  the  corporation  shall  fix  its  own  rates 
of  charges  for  services  which  it  renders  to  the  public.  The  latter 
is  a  power  which  it  is  of  far  less  consequence  that  the  State 
should  hold  under  its  own  control  than  it  is  that  it  should  hold 
and  exercise  the  taxing  power.  But  while  it  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  denied  that  the  State  may,  by  contract,  vest  in  a  private 
corporation  an  irrevocable  power  to  make  its  own  bargains  with 
individuals  for  the  services  which  it  renders,  the  manner  in 
which  the  five  railroad  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1876-7,  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  doc 
trine  respecting  the  use  of  private  property  the  employment  of 
which  affects  the  public  at  large,  which  will  in  some  way  act  as 
a  source  of  legislative  power,  aside  from  the  stipulations  or  con 
tracts  embraced  in  a  charter  of  incorporation,  either  by  displacing 
or  modifying  them.  This  was  a  very  new  doctrine  respecting 
the  use  of  private  property,  which  was  much  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  court  in  the  case  of  Munn  vs.  Illinois.  It  is  important,  there 
fore,  to  know  what  that  case  was. 

*  Wilmington  Railroad  vs.  Reid,  13  Wallace's  R.  264.    New  Jersey  w. 
Yard,  5  Otto's  R.  104. 
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It  related  to  certain  private  establishments  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  known  as  grain-elevators,  or  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  grain  in  bulk,  belonging  to  different  owners,  and  deliverable, 
not  specifically,  but  in  quantity,  upon  receipted  certificates.  The 
party  whose  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  had  carried 
on  this  private  business  for  many  years  on  his  own  premises, 
before  the  year  1870.  In  that  year,  an  amended  constitution  of 
the  State  declared  all  such  establishments  to  be  public  ware 
houses,  and  subjected  them  to  regulation  by  the  legislature.  In 
1871,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  owners  of  these 
establishments  to  take  out  licenses  as  public  warehousemen,  and 
fixing  their  rates  of  charge  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  consti 
tutional  validity  of  this  statute  was  contested,  not  upon  the 
ground  of  contract  between  the  State  and  the  owner  of  the 
grain-elevator, — for  there  was  no  such  element  in  the  case, — 
but  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  was  repugnant  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  because 
it  deprived  the  owner  of  his  property  "  without  due  process  of 
law."  Now  this,  be  it  observed,  was  the  exercise  of  an  exceptional, 
direct,  special  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State,  acting 
through  a  constitutional  provision  which  clothed  a  certain  pri 
vate  property  with  a  public  use,  that  never  could  have  affected  it 
without  such  an  act  of  the  sovereign  will.  Whether  that  sovereign 
will  of  the  State  could  or  could  not  so  affect  private  property,  not 
withstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  short  of  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  could  clothe  a  private  property,  used  in  a  legitimate 
private  business,  with  a  public  use,  or  a  public  interest,  which 
would  authorize  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  rates  of  charge  for 
that  use.  Yet,  from  the  doctrine  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
reasonableness  and  propriety  of  this  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State  against  the  objection  that  it  violated  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  would 
seem  that  the  case  was  decided  upon  the  principle  that  there 
arises  a  species  of  dedication  by  the  owner  to  a  public  use,  in 
every  case  where  private  property  is  used  in  an  employment  that 
affects  the  public  at  large.  If  the  majority  of  the  court  had  said 
that  in  this  particular  employment  the  constitution  of  the 
State  had,  by  a  special  act  of  the  sovereign  will,  clothed  the 
property  with  a  public  use,  and  that  this  act  of  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  State  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Fourteenth  Amend 
ment,  whatever  constitutional  lawyers  might  have  thought 
of  the  decision,  or  however  strong  might  have  been  the  expec 
tation  of  a  different  result  from  the  most  exalted  tribunal  in 
the  land,  it  would  have  rested  where  it  ought  to  rest.  But  when, 
aside  from  the  special  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  State, 
a  doctrine  of  dedication  by  the  owner  was  resorted  to,  by  which, 
it  is  said,  all  private  property  becomes  clothed  with  a  public 
interest  when  its  use  affects  the  community  generally,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  source  of  legislative  power  was  introduced  which 
does  not  rest  upon  a  special  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will  in  a 
particular  case,  but  which  may  be  resorted  to  without  being 
specifically  created  by  the  State  Constitution  and  expressly  con 
ferred  upon  the  legislature.  The  following  are  the  terms  in 
which  this  sweeping  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  the  learned  Chief 
Justice : 

"  Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  of  public  consequence  and  affect  the  community  at  large. 
When,  therefore,  one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an 
interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use,  and  must 
submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing 
the  use  j  but,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use,  he  must  submit  to  the  control."* 

The  decision  of  the  five  railroad  cases,  commonly  called  "  the 
Granger  cases,"  followed  immediately  after  the  decision  in  Munn 
vs.  Illinois.  In  the  first  of  them,  the  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for 
the  same  majority,  said,  in  a  prefatory  passage  of  his  opinion : 

"Railroad  companies  are  carriers  for  hire.  They  are  incorporated  as 
such,  and  given  extraordinary  powers,  in  order  that  they  may  the  better 
serve  the  public  in  that  capacity.  They  are  therefore  engaged  in  a  public 
employment  affecting  the  public  interest,  and,  under  the  decision  in  Munn 
vs.  Illinois,  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  their  rates  of  fare  and 
freight,  unless  protected  by  their  charters."  t 

In  the  other  cases,  the  doctrine  of  the  owner's  presumed 
dedication  to  public  use  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  legislative  power,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

*  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  4  Otto's  E.  113,  126. 

t  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  vs.  Iowa,  4  Otto's 
E.  155,  161. 
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the  question  in  each  case  related  to  the  scope  of  the  reserved 
power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter.*  These  were  all  decisions  by 
a  majority  of  the  judges  j  two  of  the  members  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  dissenting  throughout,  as 
well  in  the  grain-elevator  case  as  in  the  railroad  cases. 

The  meaning  of  these  rulings  is  apparently  this :  That  in 
a  case  where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  does  not 
expressly  contain  a  contract  that  the  corporation  shall  alone 
regulate  its  own  charges,  the  doctrine  of  implied  dedication  of 
the  property  to  public  use,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  em 
ployment,  comes  in  as  the  source  of  a  legislative  power  to  regu 
late  the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  property,  without  any  con 
stitutional  creation  and  delegation  of  such  a  power.  But  here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  if  such  a  dedication  by  the  owner  is 
to  be  presumed,  it  must  enter  into  and  qualify  any  grant  which 
the  charter  contains  of  a  power  in  the  corporation  to  fix  its  own 
charges.  But  aside  from  this  consequence,  it  will  appear  to  any 
one  who  closely  examines  the  point  with  which  the  court  were 
confronted  in  the  railroad  cases,  that  the  decision  called  for,  and 
the  only  decision  that  can,  in  a  judicial  sense,  be  predicated 
of  them,  was  whether  there  was  or  was  not,  in  each  case,  a  con 
tract  between  the  State  and  a  corporation  of  its  own  creation, 
under  which  contract  the  corporation  was  or  was  not  subject  to 
legislative  interference  with  its  rates  of  charge.  If  an  express 
and  irrevocable  contract  existed,  it  determined  the  case  in  favor 
of  the  corporation.  If  no  such  express  contract  existed,  the  leg 
islature,  if  it  could  interfere  at  all,  could  do  so,  not  by  reason  of 
any  dedication  of  the  property  to  public  use  by  the  owner,  but 
by  reason  of  such  power  over  the  corporation  as  the  legislature 
had  reserved  when  it  granted  the  charter.  If  there  was  no 
reserved  power,  01  if  the  reserved  power  did  not  rightfully  com 
prehend  a  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  prop 
erty,  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation,  which 
vested  in  the  latter  the  power  to  fix  its  own  rates,  was  complete 
and  irrevocable.  These  were  the  questions,  and  the  only  ones, 
that  could  be  judicially  decided  in  the  five  railroad  cases.  There 
was  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  State  Constitution  had  ex 
pressly  clothed  the  private  property  of  railroad  corporations 

*  Peik  vs.  Chicago,  etc.,  Railway  Company,  4  Otto's  B.  164,  176,  178. 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company  vs.  Blake,  Ibid.  180. 
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with  a  public  use ;  and  the  doctrine  that  all  private  property  is 
clothed  with  a  public  use  by  the  owner's  presumed  dedication, 
where  that  use  affects  the  public  generally,  could  not  judicially 
influence  the  decision,  unless  it  was  intended  to  be  understood 
that  this  doctrine  displaces  or  modifies  the  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  corporation.  As  a  substantive  source  of  legislative 
authority,  this  doctrine  could  not  judicially  affect  the  decision  of 
the  railroad  cases  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  had  no  con 
stitutional  basis,  such  as  existed  in  the  grain-elevator  case,  and 
secondly,  because  the  court,  in  the  railroad  cases,  were  called 
upon  to  determine  the  true  scope  and  limitation  of  the  reserved 
power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter.  This  was  not  done ;  and 
consequently  it  remains  for  final  judicial  determination,  whether 
the  general  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  charter 
of  a  corporation  comprehends  a  power  to  fix  the  rates  that  may 
be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  property  of  such  corporation. 

The  kind  of  corporation,  or  the  kind  of  property  which  it 
holds  and  uses,  or  the  degree,  more  or  less,  with  which  that  use 
affects  the  community  generally,  can  never  determine  the  scope 
of  the  general  power  of  amending  or  altering  charters  which  the 
State  has  reserved,  either  by  its  constitution  or  its  laws.  The 
idea  that  the  owner  of  private  property  grants  to  the  public  a 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  may  be  used,  because  he 
devotes  it  to  an  employment  that  affects  the  public  more  or  less, 
would  subject  all  private  property  in  any  branch  of  business  to 
such  an  interference ;  for  there  is  no  use  of  private  property  in 
any  business  that  does  not  in  some  way  affect  the  public  gen 
erally.  Such  a  power  over  private  property  as  was  exercised 
by  the  people  of  Illinois  in  respect  of  the  grain-elevators — 
monstrous  and  tyrannical  I  cannot  help  considering  it — could 
be  exercised  by  none  of  our  State  legislatures  without  an  express 
constitutional  provision.  None  of  them  hold  any  common  law 
powers  over  private  property,  and  they  hold  no  other  powers 
over  it  excepting  those  which  are  conferred  by  the  constitutions 
from  which  they  derive  all  their  powers.  They  hold  and  exercise 
the  taxing  power,  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  police 
power ;  and  by  each  of  these  private  property  and  its  uses  may 
be  affected.  But  unless  a  State  Constitution  expressly  creates 
and  confers  on  the  legislature  a  power  to  impress  a  public  use 
upon  private  property,  such  a  power  can  find  no  foundation  in 
the  doctrine  that  the  owner  has  presumably  dedicated  it  to 
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public  use,  because  he  employs  it  in  a  business  that  affects  the 
public. 

When  we  turn  from  the  private  property  of  individuals  to  the 
property  of  private  corporations  organized  for  business  purposes, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  such  corporations  are  the 
creations  of  a  contract  between  the  State  and  the  incorporators. 
All  the  powers,  privileges,  rights,  and  franchises  which  the  cor 
poration  holds,  are  brought  into  being  by  a  grant  made  by  the 
State,  and  that  grant  is  a  contract.    It  is  not  so  with  the  corpo 
rate  property.    That  is  private.    The  power  and  authority  which 
the  State  holds  over  the  corporation  is  that  for  which  it  has 
contracted.    It  may  be  a  power  to  repeal  the  grant  of  incorpora 
tion,  wholly  or  partially  ;  or  to  modify  the  charter ;  or  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  business ;  or  to  for 
feit  the  franchise    altogether,  for  sufficient  cause.      All    this 
depends  upon  what  the  State  has  reserved  a  power  to  do,  by 
express  stipulation  in  the  charter,  or  in  the  laws  which  enter 
into  and  make  a  part  of  the  contract.     Of  all  this,  too,  the  incor 
porators  have  had  notice;  and  they  have  accepted  the  grant  with 
a  full  understanding  of  its  terms.    But  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  body  of  men  in  this  country  ever  asked  for  or  accepted 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  business  purposes,  and  invested  their 
money  in  the  enterprise,  with  an  implied  understanding  that 
they  dedicated  the  corporate  property  to  a  public  use,  or  clothed 
it  with  a  public  interest,  by  using  it  in  a  business  which  affects 
the  community  at  large.    What  they  did  agree  to  was  this: 
That  their  property  should  be  subject  to  such  legislative  control 
as  the  contract  embraces  ;  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  if 
not  specially  restrained  by  the  charter ;  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State,  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Beyond  these  sources  of  power,  namely,  the  contract,  the  police 
power,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  taxing  power,  I 
know  of  no  legislative  authority  over  the  property  of  private 
corporations.    That  the  corporation  has  been  chartered  because 
the  public  convenience  would  be  promoted  by  its  existence,  and 
has  been  authorized  to  acquire  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  paying  therefor  a  just  compensation,  can 
authorize  no  legislative  control  over  the  price  that  may  be 
charged  for  the  use -of  its  property,  unless  that  control  has  been 
in  some  way  reserved  to  the  State  by  the  contract.    The  public 
benefit  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation  and  invest- 
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ment  of  private  capital  in  a  railroad,  is  the  consideration  on 
which  all  the  corporate  privileges  are  granted;  and  that  con 
sideration,  passing  to  and  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  full 
compensation  for  the  grant,  has  spent  all  its  force  as  soon  as  the 
grant  has  been  executed.  It  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of 
a  subsequent  legislative  control  over  the  property  that  is  to 
affect  its  management,  its  value  to  the  owner,  or  the  owner's 
dominion  over  it. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  relation 
between  a  railroad  corporation  and  the  State  which  has  chartered 
it,  and  the  true  limitation  of  the  general  reserved  power  to  alter 
or  amend  a  charter  of  incorporation,  whether  such  reservation  is 
made  in  the  charter  itself,  in  the  constitution  under  which  it  was 
granted,  or  in  standing  laws  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  the  contract. 

In  the  first  place,  in  what  sense  is  a  railroad,  chartered  by  a 
State  and  built  from  private  funds,  a  public  highway  ?  In  this 
sense  and  no  other : — that  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  to 
be  constructed,  that  it  has  been  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  located  and  con 
structed,  and  that,  when  constructed,  the  public  at  large  have  the 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  its  means  of  transportation  of  their 
persons  or  property,  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  proper  authority.  The  proper  authority  to  prescribe  those 
conditions,  when  they  are  only  pecuniary,  is  the  owner  of  the 
property,  the  private  corporation  by  whose  private  means  the 
road  has  been  built ;  for  the  ownership  of  the  property  of  private 
corporations  is  as  absolute  as  the  ownership  of  a  private  individ 
ual  in  the  property  belonging  to  him.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  railroad  is  not  like  a  turnpike,  or  a  public 
highway,  on  which  tolls  are  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
over  the  way ;  but  it  is  a  private  corporation,  which  renders  the 
service  of  transporting  persons  or  property,  and  of  receiving  and 
delivering  persons  or  property,  at  its  own  expense  and  risk.  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  is  a  common  carrier  of  persons  and 
goods,  by  means  of  its  own  property,  at  its  own  expense  and 
risk.  So  far,  therefore,  as  there  is  an  element  of  publicity  in  the 
character  of  the  corporation  and  its  business,  it  is  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  common  carriers.  All  common 
carriers  must  transact  business  for  all  applicants,  at  reasonable 
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times,  and  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  A  railroad  corpora 
tion,  which  carries  on  the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  at  its 
own  expense  and  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit,  is  in  the  same  situa 
tion  as  any  other  common  carrier;  and  whether  the  carrier 
transacts  his  business  over  a  road  which  he  owns,  or  over  one 
which  the  public  has  built  and  dedicated  to  common  use,  or  on 
the  waters  of  a  navigable  river,  his  duties,  liabilities,  and  rights 
are  the  same. 

This  being  the  sense  in  which  the  business  is  public,  and  in 
which  the  railroad  is  a  public  highway, — a  sense  which  does  not 
at  all  diminish  the  private  ownership,  or  the  control  which  all 
private  owners  may  exercise  over  their  own  property,  unless 
such  control  has  been  in  some  way  expressly  curtailed, — the 
question  arises  whether  a  legislative  act  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
fare  and  freight,  after  the  grant  of  a  charter  authorizing  the 
company  to  determine  its  own  rates,  falls  within  the  reserved 
power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  is 
found  in  general  terms  in  many  of  our  State  constitutions  ?  Is 
this  an  unlimited  power?  It  has  been  considered  heretofore, 
by  very  high  authorities,  that  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which 
a  legislature  undertakes  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter  of  incorpora 
tion,  imposes,  or  may  impose,  some  restraint  upon  this  general 
power.  It  is  certain  that  charters  are  to  be  amended  or  altered 
by  an  exercise  of  what  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  legislative 
power.  Is  it,  then,  an  act  of  legislative  power  to  prescribe  for 
the  future  what  prices  may  be  demanded  for  commodities  or 
personal  services  ?  Is  it  within  the  power  of  any  legislature  in 
this  country  to  compel  owners  of  property,  whether  they  are 
natural  or  artificial  persons,  to  part  with  their  property,  or 
render  their  personal  services,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk, 
to  the  public  for  prices  fixed  by  the  legislature?  To  me  it 
seems  to  be  very  plain  that  this  is  not  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power ;  that  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  decree,  not  authorized  by  a 
general  reservation  of  power  to  alter  or  amend  charters,  and 
incapable  of  being  legitimately  exercised,  unless  the  State  has 
expressly  required  the  grantees  of  a  charter  to  accept  it  on  the 
condition  that  the  legislature  may  determine  the  rates  which  the 
corporation  is  to  charge  for  its  services.  Doubtless  such  a  power 
can  be  brought  within  the  field  of  legislation  by  the  express 
terms  of  a  charter,  because  such  is  the  contract.  But  where 
there  is  nothing  but  a  general  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter 
VOL.  CXXXIL— NO.  293.  24 
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or  amend  a  charter,  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  exercise  of  power 
can  be  said  to  be  within  the  reservation.* 

I  have  seen  it  suggested  that,  under  the  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  a  charter,  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  a  legisla 
ture  to  change,  in  some  cases,  or,  in  other  cases,  to  destroy,  con 
tracts  between  the  State  itself  and  the  corporation,  entered  into 
in  the  charter.  But,  without  conceding  this,  it  is  to  be  remem 
bered  that  these  are  not  the  only  contracts  authorized  by  an 
act  of  incorporation.  Every  railroad  corporation  must  enter 
into  contracts  with  creditors,  who  will  lend  their  money  to  con 
struct  and  equip  the  road,  and  who  will  take  a  mortgage  security 
therefor.  Such  contracts  have  been  made,  under  the  authority 
of  their  charters,  by  nearly  every  railroad  corporation  in  this 
country.  It  has  heretofore  been  held,  many  times,  by  the  Su 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  any  law  of  a  State 
which  seriously  diminishes  the  property,  or  the  security,  or  the 
remedy,  that  was  relied  upon  by  the  creditors  of  a  corporation, 
when  they  lent  their  money,  or  gave  their  credit,  impairs  the 
obligation  of  their  contracts. 

Is  it,  then,  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  such  creditors 
were  bound,  when  they  lent  their  money  and  took  their  mort 
gage  security,  to  know  one  or  both  of  two  things : — either  that 
the  State  held  a  reserved  power  to  alter  or  amend  charters,  or 
that  it  held  a  general  legislative  power  to  treat  all  private  prop 
erty,  the  employment  of  which  affects  the  public  generally,  as 
subject  to  regulation  of  the  price  that  may  be  demanded  for  its 
use  ?  If  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  general  power  of  altering  or  amend 
ing  a  charter  of  which  the  creditors  were  bound  to  take  notice,  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  they  must  be  presumed  to  have 
known  of  its  existence  5  but  it  remains,  nevertheless,  a  most 
serious  question  what  this  power  includes.  The  creditors  cer 
tainly  were  not  bound  to  know,  and  could  not  reasonably  antici 
pate,  when  they  lent  their  money  and  took  their  mortgage 
security,  that  this  reserved  power  of  the  State  included  a  power 
to  diminish,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  the  fund  out  of 

*  In  the  two  last  preceding  paragraphs,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  reason 
ing  which  I  find  in  a  manuscript  opinion  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  E.  Curtis, 
of  which  I  possess  a  copy.  It  was  given  in  the  year  1874,  upon  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  which  reserved  to  the  legislature  a  power  to 
alter  or  repeal  all  general  and  special  laws.  After  examining  the  authorities 
cited  by  him,  I  can  see  no  answer  to  his  positions. 
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which  their  interest,  and  ultimately  their  principal,  were  to  be 
paid.  No  rational  person  can  suppose  that  money  was  ever  lent 
to  a  railroad  corporation  upon  the  understanding  that  the  State 
had  reserved  such  an  unlimited  and  discretionary  power  over 
that  fund.  And,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  the  creditors 
knew,  or  were  bound  to  know,  when  they  lent  their  money,  that 
all  private  property  in  the  United  States,  the  employment  of 
which  affects  the  community  generally,  is  subject  to  a  discre 
tionary  power  of  legislative  interference  with  the  rates  that  may 
be  charged  for  its  use,  who,  before  the  year  1877,  ever  heard  in 
this  country  that  the  owner  of  private  property  grants  to  the 
public  an  interest  in  its  use  because  it  is  desirable,  or  convenient, 
or  beneficial  for  the  public  generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  to  use  it,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner? 
Again,  I  ask,  which  of  these  two  sources  of  power — the 
reserved  authority  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter,  or  the 
owner's  presumed  dedication  of  his  property  to  public  use — 
is  the  governmental  power  that  existed  before  the  creditors  of 
our  railroad  corporations  took  the  contracts  authorized  by  the 
charters,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  implied  part  of 
those  contracts  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  either 
of  these  sources  of  power,  if  it  existed  at  all  before  the  contracts 
of  creditors,  is  limited  by  nothing  but  legislative  discretion  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  power  to  deprive  the  creditors  of  all  beneficial  interest 
in  the  income  upon  which  they  relied  when  they  loaned  their 
money.  No  doubt  they  trusted  a  good  deal  to  legislative  dis 
cretion,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  that  they  trusted  this. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  further  discussion 
of  this  great  subject.  My  present  purpose  has  been  simply  to 
show  that  its  further  judicial  consideration  is  imperatively  called 
for;  and  that  the  present  state  of  the  adjudications  does  not 
preclude  a  reexamination  of  some  of  the  doctrines  that  appear  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  highest  tribunal, 
but  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract,  in  a  judicial  sense, 
all  that  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  for  legislative  inter 
ference  with  the  contracts  of  railroad  corporations. 

GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 


THE  HISTORIC  GENESIS  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 


IN  the  year  1609  one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  which 
history  preserves  the  record  was  perpetrated  by  the  Spanish  gov 
ernment.  The  Moriscoes,  or  Christianized  descendants  of  the 
conquered  Moors,  had  long  been  objects  of  suspicion  and  hatred 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  to  the  Spanish  clergy.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  they  had  been  so  cruelly  treated  that  in 
1568  they  Jiad  risen  in  rebellion  among  the  mountains  of  Gra 
nada,  and  it  had  taken  three  years  of  obstinate  fighting  to  bring 
them  to  terms.  Their  defeat  was  so  crushing  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  regard  them  as  politically  dangerous,  but  their 
orthodoxy  was  strongly  suspected,  inasmuch  as  the  grandparents 
of  the  present  generation  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
only  by  brute  force.  In  1602  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia  pro 
posed  that  all  the  Moriscoes  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  should  be  forthwith  driven 
into  exile,  that  the  nation  might  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  unbelief.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  pri 
mate  of  Spain,  heartily  agreed  with  his  reverend  brother,  save  as 
far  as  concerned  the  little  children,  whom  he  thought  should  be 
included  in  the  general  banishment.  To  Bleda,  the  famous 
Dominican,  even  these  measures  seemed  insufficient,  and  he 
argued  that  all  the  Moriscoes  in  Spain — men,  women,  and  chil 
dren  even  to  the  new-born  babe — should  be  ruthlessly  murdered, 
"  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  of  them  were  Christians 
at  heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter  to  God,  who 
knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward  in  the  next  world  those 
who  were  really  Catholics."  The  views  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  finally  prevailed,  and  in  1609,  as  Mr.  Buckle  puts  it, 
"  about  one  million  of  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  Spani 
were  hunted  out  like  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their 
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religious  opinions  was  doubtful."  Their  deportation  to  Morocco 
was  attended  by  characteristic  barbarities.  The  number  of  those 
massacred  on  the  way  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  Saint  Bartholomew  j  while  of  those  who  reached  Africa 
thousands  were  enslaved  by  Mohammedan  Moors,  or  slain  by 
robbers,  or  starved  in  the  desert. 

Now,  these  Moriscoes,  thus  driven  from  the  land  by  ecclesias 
tical  bigotry,  were  the  most  skillful  laborers  Spain  possessed.  By 
their  expulsion  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  paper  was  destroyed, 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  came  to  an  end,  the 
wool-trade  stopped,  and  irrigation  of  the  soil  was  discontinued. 
The  disturbance  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  distress,  were 
so  great  and  so  far-reaching  that  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  population  of  Madrid  had  decreased  by  one-half,  and 
that  of  Seville  by  three-quarters ;  whole  villages  were  deserted, 
large  portions  of  the  arable  land  went  out  of  cultivation,  and 
brigandage  gained  a  foot-hold  which  it  has  ever  since  kept.  In 
short,  the  economic  ruin  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes :  after  nearly  three  hundred  years  the 
country  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  that 
unparalleled  crime  and  blunder. 

Yet  this  atrocious  deed  was  done  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Spanish  people.  Even  the  gentle-hearted  and 
high-minded  Cervantes  applauded  it,  while  Davila  characterized 
it  as  the  most  glorious  event  in  all  Spanish  history.  Nay,  even 
in  recent  times,  the  eminent  historian  Laf  uente,  while  recogniz 
ing  the  terrible  economic  results  of  the  measure,  maintains  that 
it  was,  nevertheless,  productive  of  immense  benefit  by  securing 
the  "  religious  unity "  of  the  whole  people.  Here  we  have  the 
true  Spanish  idea — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  true  ecclesi 
astical  idea,  which,  through  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances,  has  always  dominated  the  Spaniards  more 
completely  than  any  other  European  people,  but  which  has 
wrought  mischief  enough  in  other  countries  than  Spain.  To 
insure  absolute  "  religious  unity,"  to  insure  that  from  the  Pyre 
nees  to  Gibraltar  all  people  should  think  exactly  alike  about 
questions  which  are  confessedly  unfathomable  by  the  human 
mind, — this  seemed  to  the  Spaniard  an  end  of  such  supreme  im 
portance  as  to  justify  the  destruction  of  two  hundred  thousand 
lives,  and  the  overthrow  of  some  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
kingdom.  The  annals  of  persecution  in  other  countries  serve 
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but  to  point  the  same  moral.  Measured  by  the  quantity  of  suffer 
ing  it  has  entailed,  as  well  as  by  the  wholesale  disregard  of  moral 
rectitude  it  has  involved,  the  history  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 
"  religious  unity "  is,  no  doubt,  the  blackest  of  all  the  black 
chapters  in  the  awful  career  of  mankind  upon  the  earth. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  the  object  for  which  all  this  agony  has  been 
inflicted,  and  all  this  villainy  perpetrated,  is  an  utterly  worthless 
object,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  life 
in  a  civilized  society.  Not  only  is  it  not  desirable  that  all  the 
members  of  the  community  should  hold  the  same  opinions  about 
religious  matters,  but  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  not  all  hold 
the  same  opinions.  To  the  Frenchman's  sneer  about  the  Eng 
lish,  who  have  twenty  religions  and  only  one  sauce,  I  should 
answer :  By  all  means  let  us  have  twenty  religions,  even  if  we  can 
have  but  one  sauce.  In  comparison  with  the  inscrutable  realities 
which  religion  postulates,  our  most  elaborate  attempts  at  theology 
are  so  feeble  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  given  set  of  opinions 
can  represent  more  than  the  tiniest  segment  of  the  truth : 

"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

In  view  of  this  weakness  of  reason,  when  confronted  with  the 
mighty  problems  of  religion,  it  behooves  each  one  of  us  to  greet 
his  neighbor's  opinions  as,  perhaps,  containing  a  glimpse  of  truth 
which  his  own  have  lacked;  not  to  scoff  or  frown  at  them  as 
"different"  from  his  own.  If  " religious  unity"  is  ever  to  have 
any  value,  it  can  only  be  when  it  is  reached  as  the  outcome  of 
the  free,  untrammeled  working  of  countless  individual  minds. 
Until  it  is  reached  in  this  way,  "religious  unity"  can  mean 
nothing  but  "  intellectual  torpidity  where  religious  questions  are 
concerned;"  and,  meanwhile,  diversity  of  opinion  is  the  best 
guarantee  we  can  have  that  a  healthy  intellectual  activity  is 
going  on. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  I  propose  to  examine  the 
desire  to  enforce  "religious  unity"  by  the  light  of  the  compar 
ative  method;  let  us  see  if  there  has  not  existed  a  state  of  .society 
in  which  it  may  have  been  desirable  that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  should  think  alike,  on  religious  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects. 
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Toward  the  close  of  my  article  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Perse 
cution,"*  I  called  attention  to  the  intense  feeling  of  corporate 
responsibility  which  pervaded  all  the  life  of  ancient  society,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  goes  farther  than  anything  else  toward  explain 
ing  the  genesis  of  persecution.  To  understand  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  notion  of  corporate  responsibility,  we  must  carry 
our  thoughts  back  to  that  primitive  state  of  society  when  there 
are  no  political  aggregates  more  extensive  than  the  clan,  or,  at 
any  rate,  than  the  tribe,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  kindred 
clans.  In  this  lowest  stage  of  human  progress,  blood-relationship 
furnishes  the  only  possible  bond  by  which  any  concert  of  action 
among  men  can  be  secured.  The  ideas  of  right  and  duty,  in  so 
far  as  recognized  at  all  by  the  dim  intelligence  of  nascent  human 
ity,  are  recognized  only  within  the  limits  of  ascertainable  blood- 
relationship.  The  comparative  study  of  institutions,  among 
civilized  people  and  among  savages,  has  established  beyond 
doubt  that  this  was  the  social  condition  of  mankind  at  the  begin 
ning  of  its  distinctively  human  career.  I  have  myself  shown  that 
the  very  same  cooperating  processes  which  originated  the  family, 
originated,  also,  those  intellectual  and  moral  diif  erences  by  which 
humanity  was  first  raised  above  the  common  level  of  apehood.  t 
Had  the  infancy  of  man  been  completed  within  a  period  of  three 
or  four  months,  as  is  the  case  with  other  mammals,  man  would 
never  have  become  human:  there  would  have  been  no  social 
aggregation,  and  there  could  not  have  been  originated  that  long- 
enduring  process  of  intellectual  and  moral  development,  which 
was  rendered  possible  only  through  social  aggregation,  and  which 
went  on  so  far  during  prehistoric  times  as  to  raise  the  human 
brain  to  nearly  twice  the  dimensions  of  the  brain  of  the  highest 
ape.  But  the  prolonging  of  the  period  of  helpless  infancy 
brought  with  it  the  genesis  of  the  family,  and  thus  inaugurated 
the  first  enduring  principle  of  concerted  action  among  human 
beings. 

By  simple  expansion,  the  family  grew  into  the  clan,  and  by 
expansion  and  coalescence  small  groups  of  clans  grew  into  the 
tribe  ;  and  throughout  these  earliest  stages  of  social  organization 
the  principle  of  concerted  action  remains  the  same  that  was  first 
inaugurated  by  the  genesis  of  the  family.  In  the  tribal  stage  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  recognized,  but  their  application  is 

*  NORTH  AMERICAN  EEVIEW,  Jan.,  1881. 
t  "Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy,"  Part  II.,  chaps,  xxi.,  xxii. 
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strictly  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  tribe.    Right  actions 
are  those  which  help,  or  are  supposed  to  help,  the  tribe  in  its  per 
petual  struggle  for  existence  with   surrounding  tribes;  wrong 
actions  are  those  which  hurt,  or  are  supposed  to  hurt,  the  tribe's 
chances  of  success.    It  is  wrong  to  murder  a  fellow-tribesman, 
though  human  sacrifices  or  female  infanticide  may  be  sanctioned 
from  motives  of  general  policy ;  it  is  praiseworthy  to  murder  a 
stranger,  unless  perhaps  when  he  belongs  to  some  powerful  tribe 
which  it  is  imprudent  to  offend.    Above  all  things,  the  prime 
social  and  political  necessity  is  social  cohesion  within  the  tribal 
limits,  for  unless  such  social  cohesion  be  maintained,  the  very 
existence  of  the  tribe  is  likely  to  be  extinguished  in  bloodshed. 
Such  was  doubtless  in  general  the  state  of  things  which  lasted  for 
more  than  a  thousand  centuries,  during  which  men  lived  and 
died  upon  the  earth  before  they  had  acquired  enough  intelligence 
or  enough  political  stability  to  leave  anywhere  a  written  record 
of  their  thoughts  and  deeds.    Four  or  five  thousand  generations 
of  ruthless  military  discipline  !  four  or  five  thousand  generations 
of  rigorous  conformity  to  tribal  requirements,  enforced  under 
the  perpetual  threat  of  tribal  extinction !     Such  was  the  terrible 
schooling  that  was  needed  to  fit  men  for  aggregation  into  great 
and  complex  societies.    Included  in  this  military  discipline,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  it,  was  an  incipient  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  ancestor- worship  had  begun. 
The  ghosts  of  dead  chieftains,  in  this  primitive  philosophy,  sur 
vived  as  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  tribe,  ready  now,  as  of  old  in 
their  life-time,  to  punish  misdemeanors,  but  clothed  with  a  power 
all  the  more  vast  and  awful,  as  its  nature  and  limits  were  but 
vaguely  and  incoherently  imagined.     To  offend  in  any  particular 
against  the  ethical  and  ceremonial  code  established  from  time 
immemorial  under  the  pressure  of  tribal  necessities,  would  be  to 
invite  the  vengeance  of  the  tutelar  deities.     The  offender  must 
"be  curtailed  of  his  liberty,  or  maimed,  or  killed,  or  else  by  an  easy 
inference  the  fellow-tribesmen  would  be  liable  to  be  held  as  par 
ticipators  in  the  offense,  and  this  calamity  might  befall  the  whole 
tribe.     Tempest  or  famine  or  pestilence  or  defeat  in  battle  might 
be  expected  by  the  tribe  which  should  fail  to  punish  an  offense 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members  against  the  tutelar  deities. 
This  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  is  always  to  be  found 
among  tribally  organized  barbarians ;  it  existed  among  our  own 
l>arbarian  ancestors;  examples  of  it  are  numerous  in  GTSBCO- 
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Uoman  antiquity ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  primitive 
;  society  the  feeling  was  universally  prevalent  and  ferociously 
intense  withal,  since  no  other  human  passion  is  so  cruel  as  fear, 
and  no  other  kind  of  fear  is  so  cruel  as  the  vague  dread  of  the 
supernatural.  And  obviously  there  is  no  kind  of  conduct  which 
would  so  surely  awaken  the  dread  of  supernatural  vengeance  as 
any  neglect  of  the  time-honored  rites  due  to  the  tutelar  deities, 
or  any  expression  of  opinion,  whether  serious  or  flippant,  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  derogatory  to  their  awful  dignity. 

The  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility,  therefore,  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  that  primeval  society  in  which  the  highest 
known  order  of  political  organization  was  the  tribe,  and  in  which 
neighboring  tribes  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Under  such  circumstances,  those  tribes  in  which  the  feeling 
of  corporate  responsibility  was  most  intense  must  in  general 
have  shown  the  highest  capacity  for  coherent  organization,  and 
must  have  subjugated  or  extinguished  those  tribes  in  which  the 
feeling  was  more  feebly  developed.  The  feeling  must  have 
grown  by  natural  selection  until  it  became,  as  it  were,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mental  constitution  of  mankind.  No  wonder  that 
we  find  the  feeling  so  strongly  developed  among  the  highly  cult 
ured  Greeks  and  Romans  and  Jews.  A  feeling  so  deeply  rooted 
in  men's  ancestral  experiences  must  needs  survive  long  after  the 
establishment  of  social  conditions  totally  different  from  the  con 
ditions  which  implanted  it.  If  we  wish  for  evidence  that  this 
sense  of  corporate  responsibility  has  lain  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
part  of  the  persecution  which  has  made  ecclesiastical  history 
so  abominable,  we  may  find  it,  ready  to  hand,  in  the  tale  of  wick 
edness  with  which  I  began  the  present  discussion.  One  of  the 
arguments  for  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes,  upon  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Valencia  mainly  relied,  was  the  argument  that  the 
whole  Spanish  people  were  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  responsible  for 
the  doubtful  orthodoxy  of  these  converts  from  Islam.  "He 
declared  that  the  Armada,  which  Philip  II.  sent  against  England 
in  1588,  had  been  destroyed  because  G-od  would  not  allow  even 
that  pious  enterprise  to  succeed  while  those  who  undertook 
it  left  heretics  undisturbed  at  home.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
late  expedition  to  Algiers  had  failed ;  it  being  evidently  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  nothing  should  prosper  while  Spain  was  inhabited 
by  apostates."*  This  argument,  which  produced  a  powerful 

*  Buckle,  Vol.  II.,  p.  47. 
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effect  upon  both  king  and  people,  was  conceived  precisely  in  the 
spirit  of  the  primeval  savage.  And  so  when  Mary  Tudor,  being 
afflicted  with  dropsy,  supposed  that  she  was  about  to  give  birth 
to  a  prince  who  should  exclude  from  the  succession  the  heretical 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
vessels  on  the  Thames  fired  salutes,  and  merry  bells  were  set 
ringing  in  all  the  churches,  and  still  the  expected  prince  did 
not  make  his  appearance  ;  when,  after  the  keen  disappointment, 
the  queen  began  to  reason  with  herself,  "  she  could  not  doubt 
that  her  hopes  had  been  at  one  time  well  founded ;  but  for  some 
fault,  some  error  in  herself,  God  had  delayed  the  fulfillment  of  His 
promise.  And  what  could  that  crime  be  ?  The  accursed  thing 
was  still  in  the  realm.  She  had  been  raised  up,  like  the  judges  in 
Israel,  for  the  extermination  of  God's  enemies;  and  she  had 
smitten  but  a  few  here  and  there,  when,  like  the  evil  spirits, 
their  name  was  legion."*  As  the  practical  result  of  these 
pious  meditations,  some  fifty  Protestants  were  forthwith  burned 
at  the  stake.  Obviously,  Mary's  reasoning,  like  that  of  the 
Spanish  archbishop,  had  no  validity  or  significance  whatever, 
except  as  it  appealed  to  that  terrible  sense  of  corporate  responsi 
bility  which  they  had  inherited  as  a  tradition  from  prehistoric 
times. 

Now,  although  the  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  for 
opinions  was  still  so  powerful  as  recently  as  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  although  plentiful  traces  of  it  may  still  be 
found  at  the  present  day,  nevertheless  the  state  of  things  by 
which  the  feeling  was  logically  justified  has  long  since  passed 
away.  And  it  has  passed  away,  no  doubt,  never  to  return.  It 
began  to  pass  away  so  soon  as  men  began  to  become  organized 
into  great  nations,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
secured  by  their  concentrated  military  strength  against  the 
gravest  dangers  of  barbaric  attack.  In  European  history,  the 
first  conspicuous  approach  to  this  new  state  of  things  was  made 
by  the  tremendous  conquests  of  Rome.  For  a  period  of  five 
centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia,  the 
Roman  government  held  together  a  greater  number  of  men  of 
different  races,  tongues,  and  faiths  than  had  ever  before  been  so 
long  held  together  since  the  world  began ;  and,  throughout  the 
vast  territory  over  which  it  held  sway,  it  succeeded  in  main 
taining  a  state  of  peace  which,  imperfect  and  fitful  as  it  seems 

*  Fronde,  "History  of  England,"  VI.,  330. 
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from  the  point  of  view  which  we  moderns  have  reached,  still 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  perpetual  and  universal  war 
fare  of  primitive  peoples.  Under  this  condition  of  things,  the 
old  ideas  and  feelings  began  to  be  modified  in  many  ways.  The 
passage  from  ancient  to  modern  ideas  of  social  obligation  can  be 
largely  traced  in  the  wonderfully  suggestive  history  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic  we  find 
the  legal  existence  of  the  individual  well-nigh  merged  in  that  of 
his  family,  and  we  find  his  duties  and  obligations  defined  en 
tirely  by  the  status  in  which  he  is  born.  But,  by  the  time  of  the 
great  codification  which  went  on  under  the  Empire,  we  find  the 
legal  existence  of  the  individual  distinctly  acknowledged,  and  his 
duties  and  obligations  largely  determined  by  contract,  as  is  the 
case  in  modern  society.  Manifestly,  the  relations  sustained  by 
the  individual  toward  so  great  a  whole  as  the  Empire  could  not 
be  like  the  relations  sustained  by  the  individual  toward  so  small 
a  whole  as  the  tribe.  Through  the  sheer  breaking  up  of  tribal 
ideas  of  obligation  which  the  Empire  everywhere  effected,  the 
ideas  of  individual  obligation  characteristic  of  modern  society 
began  to  emerge  into  the  foreground.  The  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  effect  of  Roman  conquest  was  the  decomposi 
tion  of  primitive  ideas,  political  and  social,  legal  and  religious. 
The  world  of  separate  tribes  and  separate  cities,  each  with  its 
peculiar  laws,  and  each  with  its  local  deities  and  rites,  came  to 
an  end,  and  was  replaced  by  an  organized  European  world,  with 
its  Roman  law,  based  on  ethical  principles,  acknowledged  by 
vast  masses  of  men,  and  with  its  Christian  religion,  based  on  the 
assertion  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  and  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God. 

As  in  the  Roman  law,  so  also  in  Christianity,  the  innumerable 
new  relations  into  which  men  were  thrown  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  abstraction  and  generalization  concerning  the  scope  of 
men's  rights  and  duties.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the 
liberation  of  the  individual  from  the  old  tribal  bonds  was  effected 
by  the  process  which  brought  him  into  immediate  relations  with 
a  state  possessing  a  dominion  that  was  practically  universal,  and 
with  Deity  regarded  as  eternally  ruling  the  whole  created  world. 
The  individual  salvation  of  each  human  being,  as  dependent  upon 
his  spiritual  attitude  toward  his  heavenly  Father,  is  an  idea 
distinctly  present  in  Christianity  as  first  enunciated,  and  in  the 
prominence  assumed  by  this  grand  idea  the  old  notion  of  tribal 
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allegiance  to  a  tutelar  deity  fades  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  idea 
that  salvation  is  to  be  attained  through  conformity  to  a  certain 
prescribed  set  of  opinions  or  of  ritual  observances,  or  through 
obedience  to  a  certain  ordained  priesthood,  finds  no  support 
whatever  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  reported  in  the  Gospels. 
So  far  from  lending  support  to  this  primitive  idea  of  religious 
obligation,  Gospel  Christianity  is  in  itself  a  most  emphatic  protest 
against  it ;  and  it  was  through  this  wholesale  discarding  of 
primitive  ideas  that  Christianity  secured  from  the  outset  an 
element  of  permanence  such  as  no  other  scheme  of  religion  has 
ever  possessed.  Miraculous  legend,  impressive  ceremonial, 
priestly  devotion,  doctrines  awful  or  consoling, — these  things 
have  at  times  been  potent  influences  in  maintaining  the  sway  of 
Christianity  over  the  human  mind;  but  the  potency  of  such 
influences  as  these  is  limited  in  extent  and  in  duration, — it  is 
dependent  upon  transient  states  of  society  and  transient  phases 
of  opinion.  The  permanent  element  in  Christianity — the  feature 
whereby  it  may  still  claim  the  allegiance  of  modern  thinkers  who 
reject  the  supernatural  theology  and  the  symbolic  ritual — is  the 
fact  of  its  placing  the  conditions  of  salvation,  not  in  doctrine  or 
in  ceremonial,  but  in  right  conduct  as  flowing  from  the  impulse 
toward  a  higher  life  in  which  religion  most  essentially  consists. 
Not  they  that  say  unto  me,  "  Lord,  Lord/7  but  they  that  do  the 
will  of  our  Father  in  heaven, — such  was  the  first  authoritative 
definition  of  the  aspect  of  human  life  with  which  Christianity 
primarily  concerns  itself. 

Thus,  Christianity  in  its  earliest  form  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  Protestantism,  in  which  old  heathen  ideas  of  conformity 
to  tribal  requirements  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual  were  utterly  dis 
carded,  and  in  which  religion  was  presented  as  something  which 
concerns  the  individual  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  God. 
But  so  lofty  a  conception  as  this  could  not  be  realized  so  long  as 
Christianity  had  to  make  its  way  as  a  militant  force  among  peoples 
who  were  still  largely  under  the  influence  of  primeval  ideas  of  cor 
porate  responsibility  for  opinion.  Already,  in  their  struggle  with  the 
pagan  society  of  the  Empire,  the  preachers  of  the  new  ideas  found 
it  necessary  to  become  organized  as  a  "  church  militant,"  and  to 
have  certain  recognized  dogmas,  or — to  use  the  old  and  expressive 
term — symbols,  as  a  sort  of  banner  around  which  to  rally  their 
adherents.  This  militant  character  of  the  early  church  explains 
the  persistency  with  which  all  gnostic  or  rationalizing  interpre- 
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tations  of  sacred  mysteries  were  condemned  and  set  aside ;  they 
were  liable  to  the  charge  of  offering  some  possible  ground  of 
compromise  with  pagan  philosophic  ideas.  The  most  rigid  and 
uncompromising  symbol — the  one  which  involved  the  most  com 
plete  self -surrender  to  the  interests  of  the  common  struggle — was 
the  one  which  worked  the  best ;  and  hence  there  lay  a  certain 
sort  of  rude,  practical  logic  beneath  the  much-derided  phrase, 
Credo  quia  dbsurdum.*  To  rationalize  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  was  in  itself  to  make  a  quasi-concession  to  the  Neo- 
Platonists  5  and  herein  was  reason  enough  why  the  Athanasian 
interpretation  should  supplant  the  Arian.  An  organized  priest 
hood  was  necessary,  too,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  at  a  time  when  the  political  structure  of  society  was  such 
that  there  was  no  other  available  check  upon  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  emperors.  In  its  attitude  as  a  "  church  militant," 
therefore,  Christianity  was  compelled  to  enforce  conformity  to 
dogma,  and  obedience  to  priestly  authority ;  and  in  doing  these 
things,  the  feeling,  still  rife  among  men  to  which  it  appealed, 
was  the  old  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  for  opinion. 

The  old  feeling,  thus  strongly  appealed  to  at  a  time  when  its 
basis  in  the  conditions  of  primeval  society  had  been  destroyed, 
received  still  stronger  reenf orcement  when  the  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  tremendous  task — to  which  the  political  forces  of  the 
Empire  were  no  longer  competent — of  civilizing  the  barbaric 
world.  From  the  time  of  Ulfilas  to  the  time  of  Anschar  there 
were  five  centuries  of  militancy,  during  which  all  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  secular  arm  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  the  work  of  making  the  Teutonic  barbarians  adopt  the 
results  of  Greece-Roman  civilization.  In  warfare  of  this  sort,  the 
Church  could  do  nothing  less  than  appeal  to  the  only  available 
religious  conceptions  with  which  the  past  experience  of  its  con 
verts  had  made  them  familiar.  As  in  the  political  system  of 
these  ages  of  transition  between  ancient  and  modern  civilization 
we  observe  a  partial  and  temporary  retrogression  toward  a  pre- 
Roman  tribal  and  local  polity, — as  exemplified  in  some  of  the 
aspects  of  feudalism, — so  too  in  religious  conceptions  we  may 
observe  a  partial  and  temporary  renascence  of  primitive  pagan 
ideas.  To  say  that  the  Church  adopted  many  pagan  symbols  is  only 

*  This  point  is  well  brought  out  in  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Allen's  excellent  little 
book,  "Fragments  of  Christian  History." 
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to  say  that  the  great  men  who  shaped  its  missionary  policy  talked 
to  their  pagan  converts  in  the  language  which  they  were  best 
capable  of  understanding.  The  Church  thus  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  corporate  responsibility  for  opinion,  very  much  as  it  adopted 
Yule-tide  and  Easter  feasts,  and  the  worship,  under  a  scriptural 
name,  of  the  Berecynthian  Mother.  The  outcome  of  all  this  was 
that  in  the  process  of  Christianizing  the  pagan  world  Christianity 
itself  became  more  or  less  deeply  paganized.  Hence  those  terrible 
persecutions,  of  Albigensian  and  other  heretics,  which  marked 
the  epoch  of  the  Church's  greatest  supremacy,  and  which  no  one 
thought  of  justifying  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  only  from 
Old  Testament  texts  expressing  the  crude,  primitive  notions  of 
the  Jews  in  their  semi-barbarous  period. 

But  now,  after  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  barbarians  had 
become  pretty  nearly  all  converted  j  after  Europe  had  come  to 
feel  itself  reasonably  secure  against  being  overrun  by  Saracens 
or  Mongols;  after  the  principal  European  kingdoms  had  arrived 
at  something  like  political  stability;  after  the  Crusades  had 
shaken  up  men's  ideas  by  bringing  the  civilizations  of  the  East 
and  West  in  contact  with  each  other  j  and  after  the  partly  pagan 
ized  Church  had  begun  to  put  forth  such  pretensions  as,  if  suc 
cessful,  would  have  converted  Europe  into  a  caliphate,  and  would 
thus  have  inflicted  upon  it  the  doom  of  stagnation  like  that 
which  has  overtaken  the  Mohammedan  world  j  after  this  state  of 
things  had  been  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
then  symptoms  of  dissent  began  to  manifest  themselves, — vague 
murmurs,  which  heralded  the  great  Protestant  storm  that  was 
gathering.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Church 
thought  it  necessary  to  desecrate  the  noble  enthusiasm  which 
had  inspired  the  Crusades,  by  employing  it  to  crush  out  heresy 
with  fire  and  sword  in  the  southern  parts  of  France, — thus 
beginning  that  detestable  scheme  of  robbing  the  French  nation 
of  its  nimblest  minds  and  strongest  characters,  which  was  con 
tinued  in  scenes  like  the  St.  Bartholomew,  and  was  consummated 
in  the  infamous  dragonnades  of  1685.  It  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  too,  that  the  Spanish  mind  hit  upon  that  ingenious 
device  of  the  Inquisition,  whereby  all  speculative  originality  was 
to  be  effectually  extinguished  in  so-called  u  acts-of -faith,"  to  the 
proper  performance  of  which  an  abundant  supply  of  fire-wood 
was  the  principal  requisite.  These  new  developments  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  show  how  formidable  the  spirit  of  dissent  was 
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then  becoming.    This  spirit  of  dissent,  both  at  that  time  and  in 
later  days,  was  fond  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  protest  against 
the  pagan  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  in  behalf  of  a  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  organization,  of  doctrine,  and  of  ritual,  and 
to  the  purity  of  life,  which  characterized  the  Christianity  of  the 
apostolic  age.    This  common  element  is  discernible  alike  in  the 
Bogomilians  of  the  East,  and  in  the  Albigensians,  Hussites,  and 
Lollards  of  the  West ;  and  in  the  Puritanism  of  later  times  it  is 
conspicuous.     The  majestic  revolt  of  Luther — an  event  which 
did  more  for  true  religion  than  anything  which  had  happened 
in  the  world  since  the  days  of  Jesus  and  Paul — can  in  nowise  be 
likened  to  the  innumerable  schisms  which  have  divided  the 
Church  on  special  points  of  doctrine,  organization,  and  ritual. 
Its  scope  and  importance  were  far  greater  than  any  of  these, 
important  as  many  of  these  have  been.    It  took  issue  with  the 
fundamental  assumption  upon  which  the  Church  had  come,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  take  its  stand — the  assumption  of  corporate 
responsibility  for  opinion  and  ceremonial.     Its  denial,  though 
not  explicit  in  every  instance,  was  nevertheless  couched  in-  such 
wise  as  to  cover  implicitly  the  whole  ground  upon  which  the 
Church  assumed  the  right  to  interfere  with  individual  freedom. 
The  protest  of  Luther,  when  its  logical  implications  are  unfolded, 
involves  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  each  individual  to  decide 
for  himself  what  theological  doctrines  he  can  or  can  not  accept, 
what  ecclesiastical  observances  he  shall  or  shall  not  adopt,  and 
generally  in  what  way  he  is  to  worship  God.    It  has,  indeed, 
required  three  centuries  of  discussion,  since  Luther's  time,  to 
unfold  all  the  logical  implications  of  Protestantism.     The  theory 
of  life  which  it  contained  was  too  lofty  to  be  thoroughly  and 
consistently  understood,  even  by  those  who  first  conceived  it 
distinctly  enough  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  it ;  and  most  Protest 
ant  churches  have  practically  retained  fragments  here  and  there 
of  the  old  Romanist  and  quasi-pagan  assumption  of  corporate 
responsibility.     The  struggle  of  the  Protestant  world,  however, 
has,  in  the  main,  been  a  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
individual  responsibility,   and  in  general    the  most  energetic 
Protestants  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  absolute  freedom  in 
politics,  which  always  means  absolute  freedom  in  religion  sooner 
or  later.    It  was  the  intensely  Protestant  Puritans  who  over 
threw  the  last  attempts  at  tyranny  on  the  part  of  English  kings, 
both  in  England  and  in  America. 
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It  would  not  be  correct,  therefore,  to  describe  Protestantism 
— any  more  than  it  would  be  correct  to  describe  Christianity — as 
a  system  of  doctrines.  To  point  to  any  particular  doctrines  held 
in  common  by  all  Protestants  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  point 
to  any  particular  doctrines  held  in  common  by  all  Christians. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  own  historic  genesis,  Protestantism 
may  be  described  as  that  kind  of  religious  polity  which  is  based 
upon  the  conception  of  individual  responsibility  for  opinion.  The 
antagonist  conception — of  corporate  responsibility  for  opinion — 
had  its  origin  and  justification  in  the  military  necessities  of  pri 
meval  society,  when  there  were  no  political  aggregates  larger  than 
the  tribe.  With  the  aggregation  of  men  into  great,  complex,, 
and  stable  political  aggregates, — in  other  words,  with  the  pass 
ing  away  of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  notion  of  cor 
porate  responsibility  was  historically  justified, — the  notion  began 
to  lose  its  hold  upon  men's  minds.  As  men  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  began  to  proceed  upon  the  notion  of  individual 
responsibility,  they  began  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
religious  matters;  and  great  religious  teachers  began  to  pro 
test  against  the  various  implications  of  the  primeval  notion. 
Such  a  protest  was  implicitly  made  by  the  Founder  of  Christian 
ity,  who  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  conduct  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  ceremonial  and  formula  j  and  fifteen  centuries  later, 
after  Europe  had  emerged  from  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
barbarism,  in  which  primitive  notions  had  been  partially  revived 
and  the  Church  had  become  partially  paganized,  a  similar  pro 
test,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  was  explicitly  made  by  Martin 
Luther. 

JOHN  FISKE. 


THE  TELEGEAPH  MONOPOLY. 


IN  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years,  the  telegraphs  of  the  world 
have  grown  to  nearly  half  a  million  miles  of  line,  and  more  than 
a  million  miles  of  wire, — or  a  length  equal  to  forty  circuits  of  the 
earth.  The  number  of  messages  now  annually  sent  can  scarcely 
be  computed.  Every  country  in  the  world  that  possesses  even  the 
elements  of  civilization  has  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  tele 
graph,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  China,  however,  still  refuses  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  an  inland  system, — there  being  as  yet 
but  twenty-four  miles  of  line  within  that  empire.  All  other  gov 
ernments  of  the  world  have  extensive  lines,  and  are  continually 
enlarging  the  facilities  for  telegraphic  communication.  Of  all 
countries,  our  own  has  the  greatest  length  of  lines  and  wire, 
and  sends  the  greatest  number  of  messages.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1880,  there  were  in  the  United  States  170,103  miles  of 
line,  and  during  that  year  33,155,991  messages  were  sent.  The 
miles  of  wire  were  about  300,000.  This  does  not  include  the  lines 
used  exclusively  for  railroad  business.  The  other  countries 
having  the  greatest  length  of  lines  are  as  follows :  Russia,  56,170 
miles;  Germany,  41,431;  France,  36,970;  Austria-Hungary, 
30,403 ;  Australia,  26,842 ;  Great  Britain,  23,156 ;  British  India, 
18,209;  Turkey,  17,085;  and  Italy,  15,864.*  In  the  principal 
governments  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  the  tele 
graph  is  a  part  of  the  postal  system;  but  in  this  country  private 
corporations  construct  and  control  all  telegraph  lines.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  however,  has  absorbed  other 
companies,  until  at  this  time  it  has  the  whole  telegraphic  system 
of  the  United  States  in  its  exclusive  control,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions.  The  growth  of  the  Western  Union 

*  See  "American  Almanac,"  1881,  page  42. 
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Company  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on 
record  of  the  grasping  power  of  corporations.  In  1856,  it 
began  its  corporate  career  under  its  present  name,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  its  authorized  capital 
being  half  a  million  dollars,  only  three-fourths  of  which  had 
been  issued  at  that  time.  It  has  grown  step  by  step,  until  its 
capital  stock,  since  the  recent  consolidation,  has  reached  the 
sum  of  $80,000,000.  Capital  stock  is  presumed  to  represent 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  building  up  of  the 
property  of  the  company;  but  such  a  presumption  would  do 
violence  to  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Union 
Company.  The  issuing  of  scrip  or  stock  dividends  has  con 
stituted  one  of  the  chief  features  of  its  corporate  management. 
Scrip  dividends  have  been  declared  to  the  amount  of  over  four 
hundred  per  cent,  of  its  capital  at  one  time.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  company  will  show  that,  prior 
to  the  recent  consolidation,  of  a  capital  stock  nominally  amount 
ing  to  $41,000,000,  over  $26,000,000  was  the  product  of  scrip 
dividends:  the  remainder,  $15,000,000,  represents  the  money 
actually  invested. 

From  1856  to  the  present  time,  the  Western  Union  Company 
has  absorbed  more  than  sixty  different  telegraph  companies,- — 
the  last  and  greatest  of  its  feats  in  the  absorption  of  rival 
lines  having  just  been  accomplished.  It  has  now  purchased 
the  property  and  franchises  of  the  American  Union  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Companies.  The  consideration  paid 
embraced  another  enormous  issue  of  watered  stock.  New 
issues  of  Western  Union  stock  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000 
were  paid  to  the  American  Union  Company,  and  $8,400,000 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  while  scrip  dividends,  amounting 
to  over  $15,000,000,  were  paid  to  the  holders  of  Western  Union 
stock,  representing  what  the  company  is  pleased  to  denominate 
the  amount  of  earnings  which  it  has  invested  in  construction 
and  purchase  of  other  lines  since  1866,  but  which  is  more 
properly  called  "pure  water."  The  actual  cost  of  the  plant 
of  the  American  Union  Company  cannot  have  exceeded 
$6,000,000 ;  and  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  would  be  a  very  liberal 
estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  its  property.  Hence,  we  have  in 
the  issue  of  $39,000,000  of  additional  stock  in  the  purchase  of 
the  two  companies  named,  at  least  $28,000,000  of  watered  stock, 
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making  the  whole  amount  of  watered  stock  in  the  nominal 
capital  of  $80,000,000  in  the  consolidated  corporation  nearly 
$55,000,000,  and  leaving  only  $25,000,000  to  represent  the  actual 
capital  invested.  While  the  consolidated  companies  may  have 
cost  $25,000,000  for  construction,  yet  it  is  believed  by  those  best 
informed  that  their  entire  property  can  be  reproduced  with  new 
material  for  not  exceeding  $20,000,000.  If  then  the  capital  stock 
of  the  consolidated  companies  were  $20,000,000,  and  the  directors 
would  be  content  with  eight  per  centum  interest  upon  such 
capital,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  keeping  the  property  in 
repair,  the  people  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  private 
management.  But  a  nominal  capital  of  $80,000,000  has  been 
created,  and  dividends  upon  this  enormous  inflation  will  be 
exacted  from  the  business  of  the  country  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  people  are  naturally  concerned  as  to  what  may  be  their 
rights  in  the  premises.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  watering  stock  and  absorbing  rival  companies 
are  to  cease.  It  was  supposed,  until  the  recent  consolidation  was 
suggested,  that  a  capital  stock  of  $41,000,000,  bottomed  on  an 
actual  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  of  money,  was  an  achievement 
sufficiently  great  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  most 
pretentious  corporation.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
power  of  this  company  to  absorb  its  rivals  and  water  its  stock. 
If  there  were  any  ground  for  hope  that  the  present  consolidation 
would  be  the  last  of  its  kind,  we  might  with  some  approximation 
to  exactitude  compute  the  result  and  the  effect  upon  the  future 
business  of  the  country.  Eighty  million  dollars  of  stock,  upon 
which  future  dividends  are  to  be  paid  of  at  least  eight  per  centum 
per  annum,  would  require  $6,400,000  annually  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  $20,000,000  actually  invested  might,  properly 
managed,  earn  eight  per  centum  per  annum,  or  $1,600,000. 
Hence  the  profit  to  be  exacted  from  watered  stock  by  this  com 
pany  amounts  to  $4,800,000  every  year.  This  tax,  thus  levied 
upon  and  exacted  from  the  business  of  this  country  by  the  Western 
Union  Company,  upon  this  fictitious  stock,  is  equal  to  a  perma 
nent  debt  of  $150,000,000  of  three-per-centum  Government  bonds. 
The  profits  of  the  Western  Union  Company  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  averaged  over  eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon 
its  nominal  capital  of  $41,000,000.  For  the  year  1880,  its  net 
profits  were  $5,833,938,  or  over  fourteen  per  centum  upon  its 
whole  capital.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  profit  for  the 
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past  ten  years,  covering  a  period,  from  1873  to  1876,  of  the  great 
est  financial  depression  and  prostration  of  all  kinds  of  business, 
yet  we  are  informed  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  the  con 
solidation,  that  over  $15,500,000  in  addition  have  been  earned 
since  1866,  and  invested  in  construction  and  purchase  of  other 
lines.  We  also  learn  that  in  1879  $6,000,000  of  its  own  stock, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  company  with  its  earnings, 
was  divided  among  its  stockholders.  It  has  also  purchased 
with  its  earnings  half  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Com 
pany,  which  had  a  market  value  of  about  $2,000,000.  These 
facts  will  illustrate  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Western  Union 
Company.  How  long  will  the  people  submit  to  this  exaction — 
this  tax  upon  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country?  That 
will  depend  upon  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  Government 
to  furnish  a  remedy.  Unless  a  corporation  created  by  one  of  the 
States  is  more  powerful  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  will  find  a  way  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  this  monopoly. 

Various  means  of  relief  have  been  suggested  j  some  of  them 
deserve  to  be  carefully  considered. 

First.  The  regulation  by  the  States  and  by  the  General  Govern 
ment  of  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 
By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pensacola  Telegraph  Company  (6th  Otto,  p.  7),  it  was 
held  that  the  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  to  regulate  com 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  were  not  confined  to  the 
instrumentalities  of  commerce  or  of  the  postal  services  known  or 
in  use  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  but  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  country,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
developments  of  time  and  circumstances.  Chief -Justice  Waite, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  in  this  case,  said:  "Since  the  case  of 
Gibbons  against  Ogden  (9  Wheat.,  1),  it  has  never  been  doubted 
that  commercial  intercourse  is  an  element  of  commerce  which 
comes  within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress.  Post-offices  and 
post-roads  are  established  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  intel 
ligence;  but  commerce  and  the  postal  service  are  placed  in  the 
power  of  Congress  because,  being  national  in  their  operation, 
they  should  be  under  the  protecting  power  of  the  National 
Government." 

The  Court  held  further  that  these  powers  of  the  General 
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Government  extend  from  the  coach  to  the  railroad,  and  from 
the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as  new  agencies  are  successively 
brought  into  use  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  population 
and  wealth.  It  having  been  decided  that  the  sending  of  mes 
sages  by  telegraph  is  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con 
stitution,  and  that  Congress  may  regulate  such  commerce  among 
the  States,  whatever  control  over  the  subject  is  implied  by  the 
term  " regulate"  may  be  exercised  by  Congress  as  to  all  messages 
sent  from  one  State  to  another. 

Whatever  right  the  several  States  may  have  to  regulate  the 
rates  to  be  charged  by  railways  within  their  limits,  that  same 
right  they  have  to  regulate  the  rates  for  sending  telegraphic 
communications.  The  power  "  to  regulate n  is  somewhat  indefi 
nite,  and  the  extent  to  which  Congress  may  go  in  the  regulation 
of  commerce  among  the  States  is  still  a  disputed  question  j  but 
it  is  conceded  that  railroad  corporations  are  common  carriers, 
and  that,  as  such,  their  rates  must  be  reasonable,  and  that  they 
cannot  practice  unjust  discrimination  or  extortion.  A  similar 
rule  must  apply  to  telegraph  companies  in  the  transmission  of 
messages.  Congress  has  never  assumed  heretofore  the  right  to 
regulate  either  the  rates  upon  railroads  or  telegraph  lines,  and 
whether  the  power  exists  to  fix  arbitrarily  such  rates  as  to  inter- 
State  commerce  is  a  disputed  question.  The  fixing  of  reason 
able  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
messages,  involving,  as  it  would,  State  and  national  legislation, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  observance  of  such  rates  by  private 
companies,  would  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  to 
make  this  means  of  relief  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  not 
impossible. 

Second.  Another  means  of  relief  which  has  been  proposed  is 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  should  authorize  the  construction  of 
telegraph  lines  at  the  Government  expense,  to  be  operated  in  con 
nection  with  the  Post-Office  Department,  leaving  the  lines  now 
owned  by  corporations  to  be  managed  by  them  in  their  own  way. 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  Louisiana,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House  commit 
tee  on  post-offices  and  post-roads,  which  provides  for  the  erection 
of  a  line  of  telegraphs  between  Washington  and  Boston,  with 
offices  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  inter 
mediate  cities.  This  measure  has  in  view  the  testing  of  the 
question  of  Government  ownership  and  control  of  telegraphs.  It 
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would  not  interfere  directly  with  the  existing  companies,  but 
would  be  in  opposition  to  them,  and  the  rates  for  messages  on 
the  Government  lines,  between  the  points  named  in  the  bill, 
would  be  fixed  by  Congress.  While  this  is  intended  as  an  experi 
ment,  it  looks  ultimately  to  an  extension  of  that  system  so  as  to 
embrace  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  various  post-offices 
of  the  Union  into  cooperation  with  the  telegraph  lines.  Whether 
such  a  system  of  Government  postal  telegraph  can  be  made  self- 
sustaining,  in  competition  with  private  enterprise,  can  only  be 
determined  by  practical  tests.  Private  companies  would  be  com 
pelled  to  reduce  their  rates,  at  all  points  reached  by  Government 
lines,  to  the  postal  standard.  Should  the  business  be  insufficient  to 
remunerate  both  the  public  and  private  systems,  one  or  the  other 
must  inevitably  break  down.  Any  deficiencies  in  the  Government 
service  could  be  supplied  by  Congressional  appropriations,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  postal  service.  But  private  enterprises  would 
not  long  remain  in  existence  unless  remunerative.  If  the  business 
of  the  country  is  sufficient  to  support  two  systems,  there  can  be 
no  valid  objection  to  a  postal  telegraph  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  But  the  fear  is  that  private  enterprise 
would  maintain  lines  only  where  the  business  was  great,  and 
abandon  all  other  routes.  This  would  leave  the  non-paying 
business  to  be  done  by  the  Government,  and  compel  a  ruinous 
competition  with  private  companies  at  paying  points.  That  an 
exclusively  Government  system  can  be  self-sustaining  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  other  governments,  and  by  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  Western  Union  Company  in  this  country.  If,  there 
fore,  the  property  of  existing  companies  can  be  purchased  at  the 
actual  cost  value  thereof,  without  any  reference  to  the  market 
value  of  the  stock,  which  represents  rather  the  value  of  the 
monopoly  than  of  the  plant,  such  purchase  and  exclusive  Govern 
ment  control  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  policy  to  be  pursued. 
The  propriety  of  making  an  effort  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  secure  an  appraisement  of  the  property  of 
existing  telegraph  companies,  with  a  view  to  its  purchase,  upon 
fair  and  reasonable  terms,  before  establishing  a  postal  telegraph 
in  competition  with  such  companies,  will  be  discussed  hereafter 
in  this  article. 

Third.  It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  should  aid  some 
private  corporation,  and  form  a  kind  of  Government  copartner 
ship  with  it,  by  means  of  which,  without  any  appropriation  of 
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public  funds,  individual  enterprise  could  be  successfully  intrusted 
with  the  telegraphic  business  of  the  country  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  without  the  possibility  of  expense  to  the  Government. 
A  bill  having  this  object  in  view  is  now  pending  in  Con 
gress,  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kirkwood,  of 
Iowa,  in  the  month  of  January.  This  bill  proposes  to  aid  the 
United  States  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  a  corporation  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the  construction  and  opera 
tion  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States.  It  confers  the  same 
privileges,  powers,  and  franchises  upon  that  corporation  which 
were  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  24th,  1866,  upon  all 
telegraph  companies  which  should  file  a  written  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  act,  and,  in  addition,  authorizes 
the  company  to  use  post-offices  of  the  fourth  class,  and  postmas 
ters  and  post-carriers  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  mes 
sages.  It  also  provides  for  a  uniform  rate  of  twenty  cents  for 
twenty  words,  exclusive  of  addresses,  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories. 
No  appropriation  is  asked  of  Congress,  and  no  increase  of  Gov 
ernment  expense  would  be  required.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  measure  are  that  it  would  furnish  a  uniform  and 
reasonable  rate  for  the  transmission  of  messages,  and  that  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  the  objections  urged 
against  a  Governmental  postal  system,  that  it  concentrates  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Of  course,  the 
company  which  asks  this  aid  of  Congress  would  be  compelled  to 
compete  with  existing  companies  in  the  transmission  of  mes 
sages,  and  what  effect  its  passage  would  have  upon  existing  lines 
is  difficult  to  determine.  But,  in  any  event,  it  would  compel  the 
reduction  of  rates  between  points  where  the  semi-Government 
service  was  established  to  the  rates  fixed  by  law,  viz.,  twenty  cents 
for  twenty  words  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  similar  propo 
sition  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1871,  but  was  not  favorably 
considered. 

Fourth.  Another  measure  of  relief  from  the  exactions  of  the 
telegraph  monopoly  which  has  been  suggested,  is  that  which 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  existing  lines,  and  their  ownership 
by  the  Government,  and  the  operation  and  extension  of  the 
system  hereafter  under  exclusive  Government  control.  In 
1866,  the  telegraph  companies  obtained  important  privileges 
and  franchises  from  the  General  Government,  viz.,  the  right 
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to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  lines  of  telegraph  through 
and  over  any  portion  of  the  public  domain,  over  and  along 
any  of  the  military  or  post  roads,  and  across  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  They  were  also  empowered  to  use 
from  the  public  lands  the  necessary  stone,  lumber,  and  other 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  their 
lines,  and  to  preempt  public  lands  for  stations.  They  were  pro 
hibited,  however,  from  transferring  to  any  other  corporation, 
association,  or  person  any  of  the  franchises  which  were  granted 
to  them.  This  latter  provision  has  been  wholly  disregarded  by 
the  companies.  The  following  proviso  was  inserted  in  this 
act,  viz.:  that  "The  United  States  may,  for  postal,  military, 
or  other  purposes,  purchase  all  the  telegraph  lines,  property, 
and  effects  of  any  or  all  companies  acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  July  24th,  1866,  entitled  '  An  act  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  secure  to  the  Gov 
ernment  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 
purposes/  at  an  appraised  value  to  be  ascertained  by  five  com 
petent,  disinterested  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  two  by  the  com 
pany  interested,  and  one  by  the  four  so  previously  selected/7 
It  was  also  provided  in  the  act  that,  before  any  telegraph  com 
pany  should  exercise  any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  therein 
conferred,  such  company  should  file  its  written  acceptance 
with  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  restrictions  and  obligations 
required  by  law.  Each  of  the  great  telegraph  companies  now 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  those  em 
braced  in  the  recent  consolidation,  has  filed  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  its  written  acceptance  of  the  restrictions  and  obligations 
imposed  by  this  act.  Each  of  those  companies  is  therefore  bound 
to  convey  to  the  United  States  all  of  its  lines,  property,  and 
effects,  whenever  the  Government  shall  tender  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appraised  value,  ascertained  in  the  manner  stated. 
The  necessity  for  such  appraisement  is  apparent.  It  has  been 
urged  in  objection  to  such  an  appraisement  that  the  telegraph 
companies  would  stock  the  board  of  appraisers  with  their  own 
friends.  This  is  possible,  but  not  probable.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  such  appraisement  is  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  apprais 
ers  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  as 
agreed  to  by  the  companies.  They  cannot  complain.  Two  of 
these  appraisers  must  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
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So  great  will  be  the  popular  interest  in  such  an  appraisement, 
that  no  official  can  hope  to  escape  public  condemnation  if  he 
should  falter  in  his  duty  in  so  important  a  matter.  He  will  be 
expected  to  make  his  appointments  from  gentlemen  of  the  high 
est  character  and  approved  integrity.  Nor  could  the  companies 
themselves  afford  to  pursue  a  different  course.  The  pending  bill 
requires  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the  companies  to 
be  made,  and  the  appraised  value  of  each  item  to  be  given; 
and  all  the  facts  and  evidence  collected  by  the  board  of  appraisers 
are  to  be  printed  and  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  December 
session.  If  the  appraisement  is  too  high,  the  fact  will  be  apparent 
to  every  one,  and  the  board  of  appraisers  will  be  convicted  before 
the  public  of  gross  official  misconduct. 

If  the  appraisement  is  exorbitant,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
a  bill  through  Congress  to  pay  the  companies  such  exorbitant 
price  for  their  property.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Gov 
ernment  will  be  under  any  obligation  to  purchase  the  property 
of  the  companies  at  the  appraised  value.  If  the  appraisers 
should  so  far  forget  the  responsibilities  of  their  position  as  to 
fix  the  value  at  an  unreasonable  amount,  the  appraisement 
would  only  serve  to  defeat  the  purchase  of  existing  lines,  and 
the  Government  might  then  proceed  to  establish  lines  of  its 
own,  and  the  extension  of  lines  could  be  prosecuted  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  would  author 
ize.  This  would  force  the  existing  companies  into  competition 
with  the  Government  lines,  and  compel  them  to  adjust  their  rates 
according  to  the  Government  standard.  An  appraisement  of 
existing  lines,  if  it  did  not  result  in  their  purchase,  would  at 
least  expose  the  fictitious  values  upon  which  the  stock  of  such 
lines  has  been  issued,  and  would  furnish  Congress  with  reliable 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  lines 
of  its  own.  The  bill  referred  to  also  provides  that  the  President 
shall  address  circular  letters  to  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  abroad,  requesting  them  to  report  upon  the 
working  of  postal  telegraph  systems  in  other  countries.  If 
this  bill  should  pass,  Congress,  at  its  December  session,  would 
have  before  it  all  the  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent  consid 
eration  and  determination  of  the  question. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  Government  postal  telegraph 
system  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  estab 
lish  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided, 
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as  above  stated,  in  the  Pensacola  telegraph  case,  that  the  trans 
mitting  of  telegraphic  messages  comes  under  the  power  of 
Congress  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.  The  Gov 
ernment  may  send  letters  by  steam  power,  or  messages  by 
electricity.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  having 
unequivocally  construed  the  Constitution  on  this  point,  the 
question  of  power  is  settled  beyond  further  discussion.  The 
only  question  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  matter 
is  one  of  expediency. 

Can  a  Government  telegraph  system  be  made  self-sustaining 
at  rates  materially  less  than  those  charged  by  private  companies? 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  experience  of  other  govern 
ments.  In  England,  the  Government  purchased  all  the  telegraph 
lines  of  private  companies  ten  years  ago,  paying  therefor  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  price  paid  was  exorbitant,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  lines.  The  rates  were  immediately 
reduced,  and  lines  extended  to  localities  which  had  previously 
been  without  telegraph  facilities.  This  entailed  increased  expend 
itures,  and  the  reduction  of  rates  caused  large  increase  of  busi 
ness.  The  twenty-sixth  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  of  March,  1880, 
reviews  briefly  the  results  achieved  during  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  telegraphs  of  the  country  were  transferred 
to  the  Government.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  of  that  report  are  of 
especial  interest  to  this  country.  The  Postmaster-General  says  : 

"At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  the  telegraph  companies  had  1992  offices, 
in  addition  to  496  railway  offices  at  which  telegraphic  work  was  performed, 
making  the  total  number  of  offices  2488.  At  the  end  of  the  past  year  there 
were  3924  post-offices,  and  1407  railway  stations  open  for  telegraph  work, 
making  the  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  within  the  United  Kingdom 
5331. 

"  The  number  of  instruments  in  use  by  the  companies  was  2200,  exclu 
sive  of  those  on  private  wires.  The  number  in  use  in  the  post-office  has 
increased  to  8151.  .  .  . 

"On  taking  over  the  telegraph,  the  post-office  commenced  with  5651 
miles  of  telegraph  line,  embracing  48,990  miles  of  wire,  and  these  numbers 
have  been  increased  to  23,156  miles  of  line,  embracing  100,851  miles  of 
wire.  .  .  . 

"  The  total  length  of  submarine  cables  connecting  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  139  miles  in  1869.  Last  year  it  was  707  miles.  .  • 

"  There  were  about  6,500,000  messages  forwarded  by  the  telegraph  com 
panies  and  by  railway  companies  transacting  public  telegraph  business,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1869.  Last  year  the  post-office  forwarded  26,547,137 
messages,  so  that  the  business  has  increased  fourfold. 
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"The  telegraph  companies  sent  news  to  144  towns,  the  number  of  sub 
scribers  being  306,  including  173  newspaper  publishers.  Last  year  the  post- 
office  sent  news  to  313  towns,  the  number  of  subscribers,  including  518 
newspaper  publishers,  being  806. 

"During  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  companies  sent  about  6100 
words  of  news  daily,  and  at  other  times  about  4000  daily.  The  post-office 
during  the  last  year  sent  an  average  of  25,697  words  a  day  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  and  21,702  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting." 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Government  control  in  Great 
Britain,  the  total  revenue  has  every  year  exceeded  the  expend 
iture.  Since  1874,  the  cost  of  extensions  has  been  included  in 
the  expenses,  and  in  recent  years  there  were  charged  to  the 
expenses  of  the  telegraph  system  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the 
new  post-office  at  Manchester,  and  also  large  sums  paid  to 
railroad  companies  in  settlement  of  arrears.  During  the  same 
time,  the  Government  service  has  been  performed  without  cost 
and  without  entering  the  amount  in  the  receipts.  The  value 
of  the  telegraph  work  performed  for  Government  account 
without  payment  during  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1880,  was 
$76,910,  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  service  for  the  same  year, 
including  the  Government  service,  was  $1,781,520.  For  the  ten 
years  of  Government  control,  the  receipts  have  exceeded  the 
expenditures  nearly  $10,000,000,  not  including  the  value  of  the 
service  performed  for  the  Government.  This  does  not  include 
interest  upon  the  original  investment,  but  does  include  the  cost 
of  extensions  since  1874,  and  all  other  expenses  of  maintaining 
and  extending  the  service.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration 
interest  on  the  original  investment,  such  interest  should  be  com 
puted  upon  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  plant,  and  not  upon  the 
exorbitant  price  paid.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Govern 
ment  paid  four  or  five  times  more  to  the  companies  than  the 
property  was  actually  worth.  Our  Government  will  certainly 
not  be  betrayed  into  making  a  similar  blunder.  If  the  cash 
value  of  the  plant  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  the  service 
has  yielded  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  such  investment.  But  as 
the  plant  when  purchased  was  reasonably  worth  only  half  that 
amount,  the  profits  realized  have  equaled  ten  per  cent,  upon 
such  actual  value,  besides  all  the  expenses  of  the  service. 

The  charge  for  telegrams  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is 
one  shilling — or  twenty-five  cents — for  the  first  twenty  words,  and 
six  cents  for  every  additional  five  words  or  part  of  five  words ;  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  sender  and  receiver  are  not  counted. 
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The  charges  for  press  telegrams  are  one  shilling  for  every  one 
hundred  words  or  portion  of  one  hundred  words,  handed  in 
between  six  P.  M.  and  nine  A.  M.,  and  one  shilling  for  every 
seventy-five  words,  or  portion  of  seventy-five  words,  handed  in 
between  nine  A.  M.  and  six  p.  M.,  with  an  additional  charge  of 
four  cents  per  one  hundred  words,  or  four  cents  per  seventy- 
five  words,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  every  additional  address. 

Telegraph  stamps  of  various  denominations  are  prepared  and 
sold,  the  same  as  postage  stamps. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Blackfan,  United  States 
Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails,  for  the  following  statement  of 


RECEIPTS  AND    EXPENSES    OF    INTERIOR    TELEGRAPH    SERVICE    IN 
SOME    OP    THE    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES    OP    EUROPE. 

Date 

Country.  of 

Report. 

France  t 1877 

Belgium}.  .  .  1878 
Germanyt .  .  1876 

Italyt 1875 

Switzerland}  1879 
Russia  t 1874 

NOTE. — In  the  above  table,  the  franc  is  estimated  at  19$;  cents ;  the 
mark  at  23-^j  the  lira  at  19-&;  and  the  rouble  at  66^. 


Internal 
Tariff 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

per  20  words.* 

16.28  cts. 

$3,203,800.00 

II 

8.14   " 

426,258.84 

$518,698.30 

24.42  " 

2,441,529.90 

3,798,133.23 

16.28  " 

1,451,088.64 

1,200,430.47 

13.01   " 

400,763.04 

314,893.39 

32.56-$1.30TVo§ 

3,046,559.08 

2,377,993.56 

The  rates  in  the  foregoing  table  are  estimated  upon  the  basis 
of  twenty  words  for  each  message ;  but,  in  the  governments  of 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  France,  ten  words  may  be  sent  in  one 
message,  exclusive  of  addresses,  to  any  distance  within  the 
country  for  ten  cents. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  paid  for  telegraphic  communica- 

*  From  official  report  published  by  the  Austrian  Statistical  Bureau, 
Vienna,  1880. 

t  From  "Statesman's  Year-Book,  1878." 

t  From  original  reports  from  Belgian  and  Swiss  offices. 

§  According  to  distance. 

||  According  to  a  statement  in  the  "  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1878,"  there 
were  annual  deficits  from  the  establishment  of  the  Public  Telegraph  Depart 
ment,  in  March,  1851,  till  the  end  of  1876.  (No  later  data  accessible  at 
Office  of  Foreign  Mails.) 
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tion  by  the  people  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  under 
a  government  system,  will  show  how  great  is  the  imposition 
practiced  upon  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  present  tele 
graph  companies.  The  average  price  paid  per  message  in  the 
United  States  is  over  thirty-eight  cents,  according  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  "Western  Union  Company.  The  ordinary  message 
is  restricted  to  ten  words.  But,  in  England,  the  ordinary  mes 
sage  may  contain  twenty  words,  which  is  sent  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  twenty-five  cents ;  and  the  average  charge  of  all 
messages  sent  for  the  past  year  was  but  twenty-seven  cents.  In 
explanation  of  this  fact,  the  company  will  claim  that  the  dis 
tances  are  much  greater  in  this  country.  But,  as  the  principal 
expense  is  in  sending,  receiving,  and  delivering  the  messages, 
the  matter  of  distance  is  of  but  little  consequence.  It  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  every  reduction  in  rates  has  produced  a 
large  increase  of  business,  as  well  as  augmented  the  receipts  of 
the  service.  With  a  Government  system  in  this  country,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  a  reduction  of  rates  to  not  exceeding 
twenty  cents  for  twenty  words  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  offices, 
and  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  messages.  How 
long  the  people  will  forego  such  benefits,  and  permit  the  exac 
tions  and  extortion  of  private  companies,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  commercial  and  social  benefits  to  the  people  which  would 
immediately  follow  increased  telegraphic  communication  at 
reasonable  rates,  in  a  country  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  own, 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  press  of  the  country  is  especially 
interested  in  securing  increased  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  news.  Under  a  Government  system,  private  wires  might  be 
rented  both  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  to  newspaper  publishers 
whose  business  would  justify  it,  at  rates  which  would  merely 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  press  wires,  in  connection  with  other  Govern 
ment  wires  upon  the  same  lines.  Boards  of  trade  could  also 
secure  the  separate  use  of  wires  connecting  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union;  and  all  classes  of  people,  both  for  social  and  business 
purposes,  could  obtain  telegraph  facilities  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Western  Union  Company  not  only  enjoys  a  monopoly  of 
the  business  of  transmitting  messages  by  telegraph,  but  also  a 
monopoly  of  commercial  intelligence.  Two  of  the  directors  of 
the  company  are  reputed  to  be  worth  two  hundred  million  dollars, 
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and  practically  control  the  railway  transportation  of  the  whole 
country.  They  may  raise  or  depress  the  prices  of  all  agricultural 
products  at  their  will,  by  raising  or  reducing  freights.  Add  to 
this  immense  power  a  monopoly  of  all  commercial  intelligence, 
and  they  may  deal  in  "  futures  "  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
products,  with  absolute  certainty  of  success.  With  such  oppor 
tunities,  the  only  limit  of  their  gains  will  be  the  amount  of 
tribute  which  the  agriculture  and  business  of  the  country  can 
yield.  Farmers,  shippers,  merchants,  and  traders  will  be  per 
mitted  to  earn  a  living,  if  they  are  careful  and  frugal,  but  beyond 
that  they  must  not  hope  to  go.  The  transportation  and  telegraph 
monopoly  will  gather  in  all  the  rest.  Under  a  Government  system, 
intelligence  at  least  would  be  furnished  to  all  alike.  Under 
stringent  laws  and  regulations,  the  telegraph  and  the  mails  would 
be  alike  at  the  service  of  all.  "  First  come,  first  served  "  would 
be  the  imperative  law  of  the  land,  and  the  secrecy  of  messages 
could  be  as  sacredly  preserved  as  is  the  secrecy  of  letters  in  the 
mails. 

The  most  potent  argument  advanced  against  a  Government 
postal  telegraph  is  that  the  increased  number  of  employe's  would 
place  too  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Administration, 
and  that  the  telegraph  might  be  used  as  an  engine  of  political 
oppression.  If  there  were  no  means  of  preventing  by  legislation 
such  a  result,  the  argument  would  be  almost  decisive.  Yet,  even 
though  this  result  were  not  preventable,  there  would  still  remain 
the  choice  of  evils  between  a  system  liable  to  abuse  by  being  used 
to  secure  political  ascendancy,  and  a  system  controlled  wholly  by 
personal  cupidity  and  corporate  greed.  But  the  legislation  that 
provides  for  a  Government  system  should  be  so  carefully  framed 
that  it  will  not  only  secure  a  telegraph  service  conducted  upon 
strict  business  principles,  but  also  free  the  postal  service  from 
the  control  of  politicians,  and  place  the  whole  business  of  trans 
mitting  intelligence  under  non-partisan  management.  There 
should  be  at  least  one  branch  of  the  public  service  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  partisan  considerations.  As  the  trans 
mission  of  letters  and  telegrams  concerns  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  this  service  should  be  conducted  with  strict  impartiality, 
and  freed  from  all  the  exigencies  of  party.  Legislation  securing 
this  result  once  obtained,  its  salutary  benefits  would  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  its  repeal. 

WILLIAM  M.  SPRINGER. 


HENKY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


I  NOT  unnaturally  feel  disinclined  to  speak  in  public  of  the 
character  and  genius  of  Longfellow,  as  he  is  happily  still  among 
us,  and  as  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  him  my  friend  ;  but 
he  stands  so  far  aloof  from  the  possibility  of  censorial  severity 
that  I  think  I  shall  hardly  give  offense.  I  certainly  should  aban 
don  the  idea  of  writing  of  him  at  all,  had  I  aught  to  say  which 
he  would  be  hurt  to  hear.  To  criticism  on  his  poetry  he  must 
by  this  time  be  well  used.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
thing  more  hard  toward  him  than  a  parody.  I,  at  any  rate,  shall 
not  be  harsh.  Indeed,  he  gives  no  scope  for  critical  severity, — 
never  offending,  never  attempting  to  rise  so  high  as  to  "  o'erleap 
itself  and  fall  on  the  other "  side,  never  ridiculous,  never  mag 
niloquent,  seldom  magnificent.  His  finer  touches  come  so  grad 
ually  upon  us,  that  we  hardly  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  an  element 
above  our  own.  Evangeline,  when  she  finds  that  Gabriel  is  not 
with  his  father — "  Gone !  Is  Gabriel  gone  ? v — hardly  expresses 
to  our  feelings  all  the  pathos  of  her  love,  because  we  have  grad 
ually  come  to  live  among  pathetic  utterances.  He  has  never 
received  all  the  praise  due  to  him,  but  he  has  thus  escaped  invid 
ious  remark.  He  had  crept  up  to  our  hearts  before  we  had 
learned  to  think  that  he  was  mastering  our  judgment.  In  this 
way  he  has  escaped  all  hardships  of  criticism,  and  he  certainly 
will  not  receive  a  heavy  measure  of  it  from  me. 

In  personal  contact  with  Longfellow,  the  stranger  is  apt  to 
drop  the  poet  in  the  gentleman,  the  distinguished  man  of  letters 
in  the  uncommonly  pleasant  fellow  whom  he  has  encountered. 
Whether  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be  I  will  leave  my  readers  to 
decide.  I  do  not  think  that  poets  generally  make  themselves  so 
cheap, — or  that  distinguished  men  of  letters  do  so.  There  is 
generally  something  which  declares  to  you  the  fact  that  you  are 
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in  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  person.  "  This  is  the  pleasantest 
man  I  ever  met,"  the  British  stranger  is  inclined  to  say.  "  He  is 
a  first-class  gentleman.  But  where  is  Longfellow?  Where's  the 
American  poet  I "  And,  indeed,  he  is  not  at  all  like  his  country 
men  in  this  respect,  among  whom,  as  in  some  other  countries, 
the  man  of  letters  likes  to  claim  the  respect  which  he  believes  to 
be  due  to  him.  Motley  chose  to  be  known  as  Motley;  so  did 
Emerson.  So  also  did  my  excellent  friend  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
—and  will  do  so  long,  let  us  hope.  His  children,  his  cigars,  the 
dinner  he  will  give  you, — or  more  probably  yourself, — are  the 
subjects  which  are  apt  to  come  up  with  Longfellow  in  his  con 
versation  with  you. 

In  speaking  of  Hawthorne  in  these  pages,  and  in  comparing 
his  genius  with  that  of  others,  I  mentioned  the  purity  of  Long 
fellow,  and  I  said  that  "the  seraphic  excellence  of  ' Hiawatha7 
and  ;  Evangeline  '  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  mind  which 
the  world's  roughness  had  neither  toughened  nor  tainted."  Such, 
to  my  thinking,  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  Longfellow's  muse.  But 
he  is  pure  without  the  slightest  affectation  of  purity.    Among 
our  own  bards  there  are  those  with  whom  the  same  delicacy  is 
their  peculiar  characteristic.    Cowper  is  as  pure  as  could  be  any 
strictest  lady.   But  with  him  it  amounts  almost  to  an  affectation. 
He  rises,  especially  in  his  "  Task,77  to  great  heights  of  poetry  j — 
beyond,   perhaps,  those  which,  in  his  simplicity,   Longfellow 
attempts.    He  is,  too,  a  complete  master  of  the  melody  of  versi 
fication,  whereas  Longfellow,  in  the  peculiar  manner  and  methods 
which  he  has  adopted,  becomes  sometimes  almost  prosaic.    But 
a  study  of  Longfellow's  works  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  feel 
ing  that  he  is  pure  because  of  his  nature.     Cowper,  on  the  other 
hand,  raises  a  conviction  that  he  is  pure  by  having  overcome  his 
nature.    He  seems  to  betray  a  former  connection  with  original 
sin.     The  other  is  simply  living  the  life  he  has  ever  lived,  in 
which  sin  has  had  no  part.    If  he  be  seraphic,  it  is  because  he 
was  born  and  bred  so,  and  to  be  seraphic  has  come  easy  to  him. 
That  Cowper  must  have  had  stirring  struggles  with  the  devil  in 
his  youth,  and  have  conquered  him,  is  quite  certain.     Cowper 
delights  in  old  women,  as  being  less  wicked  than  old  men,  and  is 
pious,  mad,  and  inspired.    Longfellow  takes  the  people  as  they 
come,  and  is  neither  pious,  nor  mad,  nor,  to  the  outward  sense, 
inspired.   But  he  is  a  great  poet,  and  his  poetry  is  perfectly  pure. 

He  is,  I  think,  essentially  unlike  his  countrymen, — so  much  so, 
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that,  of  all  the  poets  of  his  day,  he  is  the  last  that  I  should  have 
guessed  to  be  an  American  had  I  come  across  his  works  in  igno 
rance  of  the  fact.  He  is  never  loud,  far-fetched,  funny,  or  extrav 
agant.  He  is  unlike  Bryant,  Poe,  Lowell,  and  Bret  Harte. 
Italian  poetry,  which  he  delights  to  translate, — probably  from  the 
relief  which  he  finds  in  having  occasionally  to  supply  words  only 
and  not  ideas, — has  been  his  model.  As  he  is  pure,  so  also  is  he 
graceful.  But  that  for  which  you  have  to  look,  and  will  most 
surely  find  in  his  poetry,  is  pathos.  Now  a  story  of  love  may  be 
delightfully  told,  and  yet  not  be  pathetic.  Look  at  Rosalind, 
where  the  comedy,  fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  frustrates  pathos ;  or 
even  Juliet,  where  the  love  leaps  from  passion  to  tragedy,  and 
never  quite  enters  on  the  melancholy  realm  of  pathos.  Look  at 
your  dictionary,  and  you  shall  see  that  pathos  is  called  passion. 
The  words,  indeed,  from  their  derivation,  should  mean  the  same  j 
but  the  meaning  they  convey  to  us  at  present  is  very  different. 
No  one  would,  I  think,  describe  the  story  of  Evangeline  as  one  of 
strong  passion,  but  no  story  more  pathetic  was  ever  written.  A 
soft  melancholy,  which  may  rise  indeed  sometimes  to  tragic  sor 
row,  but  which  never  loses  its  softness  and  never  ceases  to  be 
tender,  is  necessary  to  pathos.  And  such  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Longfellow  in  all  his  longer  popular  poems. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  he  writes,  poetry  as  well  as 
prose.  For  it  we  read  "Evangeline'7  and  "Hiawatha/'  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  his  minor  poems.  In  the  carillon  of 
"  The  Belfry  of  Bruges  »  he  hears— 

".  .  .  or  dreams  he  hears, 
Intermingled  with  the  song, 
Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long; 
Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing 
The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing." 

What  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  idea  to  which  Thorin  his 
challenge  gives  rise  ? — 

"  Thou  art  a  God,  too, 
O  Galilean! 

And  thus  single-handed 
Unto  the  combat, 
Gauntlet  or  Gospel, 
Here  I  defy  thee ! " 

In  singing  of  Nuremberg,  he  breaks  out  into  pathos : 
VOL.  cxxxn.— NO.  293.  26 
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"Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  and  before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,  like  a  faded  tapestry." 

Again: 

"Then  the  moon  in  all  her  pride, 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  nigh* 
With  revelations  of  her  light." 

And  I  will  quote  the  last  lines  of  that  well-worn  song, 
"  Excelsior  ": 

"There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star — 
'  Excelsior.' " 

You  cannot  say  that  any  of  these  passages  are  passionate, 
but  they  will  all  fill  you  with  pathos, — if  your  ideas  as  to  the 
words  be  the  same  as  mine.  In  this  feeling,  without  which  the 
man  who  reads  much  hardly  passes  a  day  of  his  life,  Longfellow 
continually  indulges.  In  the  passages  to  which  I  have  referred 
there  is  no  charm  of  love,  nor  is  there  an  idea  of  suffering ;  but 
who  can  read  them  without  something  of  pathos  coming  across 
his  heart? 

I  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  take  our  poet's  three 
most  known  works  and  analyze  them  as  best  I  may  be  able.  I 
will  not  here  give  his  prose  works,  which,  charming  though  they 
be,  are  not  as  widely  known  as  his  poetry.  By  "  Hyperion"  and 
"Kavanagh"  he  has  not  become  that  Longfellow  whom  all 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  water  delight  to  honor  and  aspire  to 
know,  but  by  "  Evangeline,"  "  Hiawatha,"  and  "  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish."  To  these  I  will  add  the  vision  of  the  viking  in 
"  The  Skeleton  in  Armor. " 

"  Evangeline  "  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  with  all  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  village  in  which  she  lives,  is  banished  from  her  home 
at  Grand-Pr6,  in  Acadia.  There  are  a  few  words  in  the  poem 
alluding  to  old-fashioned  British  tyranny,  and  we  are  told  in  a 
short  preface  that  when  the  land  was  given  over  by  the  French 
to  the  English, — that  land  which  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia, — the 
inhabitants  of  Grand-Pre  were  supposed  to  have  lent  their  aid  to 
French  rebels,  and  to  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  con 
sequence.  Seeing  that  they  were  all  French,  it  was  natural  that 
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they  should  have  done  so.  It  took  place  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  poet  has  been,  at  any  rate,  justified  in  imagin 
ing  the  cruelty,  even  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  story  begins  with 
the  description  of  the  village : 

"  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Pr6 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley." 

The  poet  has  selected  the  meter  of  the  Iliad  and  ^Eneid,  and 
has  chosen  to  write  the  work  by  which  he  will  be  best  known  to 
all  posterity  in  hexameters.  A  friend  consulted  before  the  writ 
ing  would  have  cautioned  him  of  difficulties,  and  would  have  told 
him  that  their  rhythm  better  suits  the  Greek  or  Latin  language, 
with  its  closely  defined  prosody,  than  the  English,  which  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  verbal  attractions,  or  rhymes  and  cadences.  He 
would  have  warned  the  poet  against  the  monotony  of  this  meas 
ure  when  applied  to  English,  and  would  have  proved  to  him  by 
reading  a  passage  aloud  that  it  falls  into  a  sing-song  melody. 
But,  had  the  friend  waited  till  the  total  result  had  been  accom 
plished,  he  would  not  have  repelled  the  attempt.  In  reading 
aloud,  the  reader  has  to  guard  against  the  above-named  effect; 
but  he  can  guard  against  it,  and  then  gradually  the  lines  assume 
a  tranquil  dignity  admirably  suited  to  the  subject.  Let  imitators 
beware,  lest  in  writing  hexameters,  not  difficult  in  English,  they 
will  seem  to  attempt  to  reach  Longfellow, — and  will  fail. 

Of  the  Acadian  village  we  become  acquainted  with  six  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  Benedict  Bellefontaine  the  farmer,  and 
his  daughter  Evangeline.  There  is  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  his 
son  Gabriel.  And  there  are  the  priest  and  the  notary.  Gabriel 
and  Evangeline  are  of  course  in  love  with  each  other : 

"  Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pre" 
Lived  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  governed  his  household. 
Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in  the  church  and  opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion ; 

But,  among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome ; 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith." 

Thus  the  story  of  Evangeline's  love  is  told  at  once,  and  made 
a  fact  which  never  for  a  moment  leaves  the  reader's  mind.  For 
"  Evangeline  "  is  essentially  a  love-story,  a  story  of  unsuccessful 
love,  to  which  is  added  all  the  charm  which  can  be  given  by  a 
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true  delineation  of  Nature  in  all  her  beauty.  The  blacksmith 
comes  to  visit  the  f armer,  who  is  of  a  happy,  contented  mind  j 
whereas  his  friend,  as  a  politician  looking  deeply  into  things  as 
they  are,  is  less  contented  with  their  aspect.  He  gives  the  terri 
ble  news  of  the  day : 

"'Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  English  ships  at  their  anchors 
Ride  in  the  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their  cannon  pointed  against  us. 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown ;  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where  his  Majesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.'" 

Rene"  Leblanc  the  notary  then  comes  in  to  arrange  prelimi 
naries  for  the  marriage.  There  is  some  political  talk,  but  the 
business  of  the  hour  is  done.  There  is  a  description  of  Evange- 
line  herself,  which  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  so  wonderfully 
graphic  as  to  leave  an  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  which  he 
never  shakes  off : 

"Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed. 
Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darkness, 
Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  she  passed  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her  chamber. 

Ah!  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 
Naked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber! 
Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard, 
Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her   lamp  and  her 
shadow." 

Then  there  is  the  part  of  the  betrothal,  where — 

"Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict's  daughter! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith!" 

But  the  orders  of  the  Englishmen  come.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  one  and  all,  are  to  be  banished  from  Grand-Pre". 
Basil  the  blacksmith  rebels,  while  Bellefontaine  the  farmer,  with 
his  daughter,  prepare  to  obey  the  British  orders : 

"  Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 
All  was  silent  within ;   and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  till,  overcome  by  emotion, 
'  Gabriel ! '  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulous  voice ;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  of  the  living." 
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They  are  all  hurried  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  they  are 
separated.  Basil  and  Gabriel  are  carried  off  in  different  ships ; 
while  the  farmer  and  his  daughter,  looking  back,  see  the  flames 
and  smoke  rising  to  heaven  from  the  ruins  of  their  village : 

"'We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand-Pre" ! ' " 

But,  alas !  they  are  not  doomed  even  to  suffer  exile  together. 
The  old  father,  broken-hearted,  dies  upon  the  sand,  and  is  buried, 
till  in  a  happier  time  his  neighbors  shall  return  and  piously  place 
his  dust  in  the  church-yard.  Then  Evangeline  is  carried  off  into 
the  world  alone. 

The  second  part  begins  after  the  lapse  of  long  days : 

"  Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pre* , 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed, 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile, 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 

Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas, — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father  of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ocean, 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammoth. 

Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered, 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things." 

And  so  Evangeline  passes  on,  ever  looking  for  her  lover. 
We  can  almost  see  her  as  she  wearies  and  fades  in  the  search. 
Life  has  nothing  before  her  except  the  hope  that  she  may  find 
her  lover, — may  find  him  who  was  all  but  her  husband.  She 
comes  upon  his  track  again  and  again,  but  still  she  misses  him : 

'  '  Gabriel  Lajeunesse ! '  said  they ;  '  O,  yes !  we  have  seen  him. 
He  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  both  have  gone  to  the  prairies; 
Coureurs-des-Bois  are  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  trappers.' 
1  Gabriel  Lajeunesse ! '  said  others ;  '  O,  yes !  we  have  seen  him. 
He  is  a  Voyageur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana.'" 

The  priest,  her  friend,  was  with  her,  and  tries  to  console  her : 

"  •  •  .  O  daughter!  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within  thee! 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  has  wasted; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment.'* 
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Hereupon  the  poet  explains  what  it  is  he  intends  to  do  with 
Evangeline,  and  makes  his  reader  clearly  understand  the  great 
purpose  which  he  has  in  hand : 

"  Let  me  essay,  O  Muse !  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footsteps ; — 
Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  existence ; 
But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's  course  through  the  valley: 
Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only; 
Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that  conceal  it, 
Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur; 
Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  it  reaches  an  outlet." 


He  describes  the  passage  of  his  travelers  onward  through 
forests,  down  rivers,  and  across  lakes,  teaching  his  reader  to  see 
with  the  eye  of  his  imagination  the  very  track  over  which  he 
takes  them  j  you  smell  the  flowers,  and  you  feel  the  waters,  and 
you  yourself  lie  in  your  boat  idle  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The 
gloom  of  the  cypresses  envelops  you.  The  sluggish  movements 
of  the  lagoons  almost  overpower  you.  The  groves  of  orange 
and  citron  are  too  rich  and  gorgeous  for  your  senses.  The  cotton- 
trees  nod  their  shadowy  crests,  and  the  pelicans  wade  with  their 
snow-white  plumes.  The  reader  feels  that  nature  is  being  described 
to  him  with  singular  truth.  And  yet  Longfellow  had  never  seen 
the  country  he  paints ; — has  not,  as  I  believe,  seen  it  now.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  never  traveled  through  those  parts  of  his  own 
continent  which  he  had  described.  His  traveling  has  been  chiefly 
European.  But  his  imagination  whispered  to  him  here  what 
would  be  necessary  for  the  adornment  of  his  tale.  And,  indeed, 
I  think  that  it  is  mostly  so  when  the  reader  finds  himself  delighted 
by  the  description  of  places  or  even  of  things ;  the  word-painting 
is  generally  the  effect  of  imagination.  Consequently,  we  are  so 
often  disappointed  when  we  reach  the  place  described.  I  myself 
cannot  describe  places ;  I  enjoy  the  beauty  and  the  feeling  of 
scenic  effect,  but  I  lack  the  words  to  render  them  delightful  to 
others.  But  I  have  some  trick  in  depicting  social  scenes,  and  have 
been  often  complimented  on  my  sketch  of  clerical  life.  I  am  told 
that  I  must  have  lived  in  cathedral  cities,  and  the  like, — and  haver 
with  a  certain  mild  denial,  carried  off  the  compliments.  I  could 
not  say  so  in  my  own  country,  but  I  do  not  mind  acknowledging 
to  Americans  that  all  my  clergymen  have  been  but  pastors  and 
parsons  of  the  imagination.  So  it  has  been  with  Longfellow, 
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and  I  doubt  much  whether  those  who  go  southward  down  the 
Mississippi  will  find  the  scenes  which  he  paints. 

Evangeline  knows  that  Gabriel  is  before  her  on  her  track,  and 
the  boatmen  call  on  to  other  neighboring  boatmen,  but  not  a 
voice  is  returned : 

"  And  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 
Then  Evangeline  slept;  but  the  boatmen  rowed  through  the  midnight, 
Silent  at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Canadian  boat-songs, 
Such  as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Acadian  rivers. 
And  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  desert, 
Far  off,  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest, 
Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator." 

But, 

"Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless 'islands, 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat.  .  .  . 

At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  careworn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow." 

"  Angel  of  God/7  says  the  poet,  "  was  there  none  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  maiden. n 

"  Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders. 
Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague  superstition? 
Or  has  an  angel  passed,  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit?" 

Journeying  on,  they  come  upon  a  country  homestead,  in  which 
they  find  Basil  the  blacksmith — alone.  The  passage  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  home  of  the  breeder  of  cattle, — for  to  that 
profession  has  the  blacksmith  turned, — and  of  the  stalwart  old  man 
as  he  is  seen  on  his  steed,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  Spanish  dress, 
• — to  which  description  I  think  my  former  remarks  also  apply. 
But  all  is  picturesque,  peaceful,  and  at  the  same  time  touched  with 
pathos.  Basil  recognizes  them,  and  tells  them  that  Gabriel  had  left 
him  only  that  morning.  "  Gone  !  Is  Gabriel  gone?"  says  Evan 
geline.  Basil  rejoins  that  his  son  had  become  weary  with  waiting. 
Of  the  girls  of  the  country  he  would  take  no  notice.  His  life  had 
been  hard  to  bear,  and  he  had  become  a  companion  hard  to  be 
borne.  He  had  gone  off  that  very  morning  in  his  boat,  and  how 
had  it  been  that  they  had  not  met  him  amid  the  waters  ?  Evange- 
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line's  dream  had  been  true,  and  Gabriel  had  been  close  to  her 
while  they  lay  that  night  sleeping  among  the  reeds.  But  Basil 
explains  that,  if  they  follow  him,  he  will  have  but  one  day's  start 
of  them.  He  has  gone  to  a  Spanish  town  hard  by,  whence  he 
will  go  up  country  to  hunt  the  beaver.  But  they  will  catch  him 
surely  before  he  starts,  and  bring  him  back,  oh !  so  willingly,  to 
his  prison.  Evangeline  shall  rest  one  night,  and  on  the  morning 
they  will  again  be  on  their  journey.  Basil  rises  to  enthusiasm 
as  he  describes  the  charms  of  his  new  home,  and  the  freedom, 
the  sunny  delights  of  the  South,  and  the  absence  of  Georgian 
tyranny.  But  there  is  no  word  of  slavery.  Alas !  we  fear  that 
Basil  is  wrong  in  his  outlook  into  the  future.  The  joys  of  free 
dom  are  hardly  so  compatible  with  Southern  verdure  as  are  the 
"  hungry  winters  "  and  "  congealed  rivers  "  and  "  stony  ground  " 
of  the  North.  Basil,  however,  remembers  himself,  and  the 
truth: 

"  'Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends,  beware  of  the  fever!'" 

They  start  again  on  their  journey,  and,  on  reaching  the 
Spanish  town,  find  that  Gabriel  had  left  it  on  the  previous 
morning ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Longfellow 
without  insisting  on  the  joy  with  which  he  revels  among  imagi 
nary  beauties  of  nature.  It  is  to  him  a  nature  of  his  own,  not 
requiring  the  sustenance  of  an  outside  world  before  his  eyes,  as 
was  to  Hawthorne  the  weird  mysticism  of  a  world  which  was 
only  present  to  him  in  his  fancy.  There  was  nothing  special  in 
Hawthorne's  personal  experiences  to  have  produced  such  dread 
ideas ;  and,  though  Longfellow  has  traveled  in  the  course  of  an 
enjoyable  life  through  scenes  of  much  European  beauty,  not  to 
that  is  to  be  attributed  the  luxuriance  of  the  charm  of  description 
by  which  the  readers  of  "  Evangeline  *  are  delighted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  such  description  that  with  the  poet's  fancy 
should  be  combined  a  reality  of  poetic  scenery.  Without  the 
fancy,  the  scenery  would  be  nothing.  All  the  Alps  with  all  their 
glory  do  not  create  for  us  a  great  Swiss  poet.  But,  without  the 
Alps  or  any  of  their  glory,  the  classical  but  not  particularly 
beautiful  town  of  Cambridge,  and  the  somewhat  sterile  region  of 
Massachusetts,  suffice,  when  the  man  comes  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  genius  of  Longfellow. 

They  pass  on  on  their  search  amid  various  adventures,  and  at 
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last  they  arrive  at  a  "  mission/7  at  which  dwells  a  priest,  whose 
work  it  is  to  baptize,  and,  if  possible,  to  teach  the  Indians.  Here 
again  Gabriel  had  been,  but  again  had  gone  upon  his  distant 
journey.  But,  in  the  autumn,  so  says  the  priest,  he  will  surely 
return.  Evangeline  declares  that  she  will  remain  with  hi™, 
wearing  away  the  long  day  till  autumn  comes,  and  she  sends 
Basil  back  with  her  troop  of  friends  to  their  new-found  home : 

"  Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other, — 
Days  and  weeks  and  months ;  and  the  fields  of  maize  that  were  springing 
Green  from  the  ground,  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  waving  above  her. 
Lifted  their  slender  shafts." 

But  in  the  autumn  he  came  not,  nor  in  the  winter  j  and  in  the 
summer  she  renews  her  search.  All  alone,  or  with  companions 
found  upon  her  journey,  she  still  goes  on  and  on,  till  the  reader's 
heart  is  almost  broken  by  the  constancy  of  her  purpose  and  its 
thanklessness : 

• 

"  Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended." 

We  seem  to  see  her  as  the  lines  of  age  and  sorrow  come  upon 
her  during  her  long  work.  There  is  a  persistency  in  the  tilling 
of  the  story  which  never  wearies, — the  same  sort  of  persistency 
as  that  by  which  she  was  supported.  She  finds  her  way  to  Perm's 
city,  and  there,  after  a  while,  the  plague  also  finds  its  way.  The 
description  is  again  wonderfully  good : 

"  Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  oppressor." 

Rich  and  poor  fall  alike.  And  here  Evangeline  takes  upon  her 
self  the  duties  of  a  nurse, — she  by  this  time  worn  and  aged,  and 
only  waiting  till  the  Lord  should  release  her  from  her  troubles. 
And  she  is  released.  Amid  the  sick  there  is  one  gray  old  man  to 
whose  bedside  she  is  taken,  and  hi™  she  finds  to  be  her  lover : 

"Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish, 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows." 

On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  a  man  whom 
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she  recognizes  as  Gabriel.  At  last  they  meet, — but  they  meet 
only  to  know  each  other,  to  die,  to  be  buried  there  in  the 
strange  city,  and  to  become  a  tale  to  be  told  for  ever  after. 

"  Evangeline"has  taken  its  place  among  the  recognized  poems 
of  the  English  language  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  never  lose  it ; 
and  she  has  taken  her  place  as  one  of  the  sweetest  characters  in 
the  world  of  letters.  There  is,  however,  but  little  in  it  but  what 
the  poet's  imagination  has  supplied.  Of  Gabriel  personally  we 
know  nothing,  nor  of  Evangeline's  beauty.  The  only  description 
given  is  of  her  "  naked  snow-white  feet."  But  of  her  persistency 
we  are  assured,  and  her  innocency  we  cannot  but  take  for 
granted.  Let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether  he  is  not  assured 
that  Evangeline  is  pure  and  innocent.  Then  let  him  ask  himself 
why?  The  poet  has  never  told  him  so;  but  such  has  been  the 
efficacy  of  the  poet's  song. 

I  can  hardly  myself  say  whether  the  meter  has  been  most  for 
him  or  against  him.  I  would  not  have  it  changed  ;  but  I  would 
hardly  have  recommended  another  attempt.  One  has  at  first  to 
dislike  it,  and  then  one  has  to  learn  to  love  it.  Longfellow  had 
before  tried  it  in  u  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper," — a  poem 
translated  from  the  Swedish, — and  has,  as  I  think,  only  partially 
succeeded.  The  difficulty  consists  in  converting  English  sounds 
into  the  necessary  penultimate  dactyl.  "Endures  and  stands 
waiting " ;  "I  have  pledged  you  to  heaven " ; — these  are  two,  to 
which  many  could  be  added,  which  are  not  euphonious;  and,  in 
reading  a  poem  in  the  English  language  produced  in  a  meter  in 
which  the  ear  has  become  accustomed  to  all  the  soft  prosody  of 
the  Latin  language,  the  reader  is  at  once  struck  and  offended  by 
a  want  of  euphony.  He  returns  to  it  in  "  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,"  and  likes  it  somewhjat  better,  though  it  has  not 
all  the  softness  of  "  Evangeline." 

"  Hiawatha"  I  regard  as  Longfellow's  greatest  work, — greatest 
for  continuity  of  purpose  and  success  in  carrying  it  out,  though 
it  is  not  that  which  will  be  best  liked  by  the  world  at  large.  But 
here,  again,  the  reader  has  to  accustom  himself  to  the  rhythm 
before  he  can  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  poem.  I  remember 
when,  on  its  first  appearance  in  London,  it  became  almost  an 
object  of  ridicule  because  of  the  singularity  of  the  meter,  and  the 
continued  reiteration  of  sounds  and  translations  which  the  poet 
has  allowed  himself  to  adopt.  He  has  created,  too,  for  himself  a 
habit  of  continuing  his  sentence  without  all  its  component  parts: 
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"  Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
Wrestled  all  night  with  the  North-Wind, 
Wrestled  naked  on  the  moorlands 
With  the  fierce  Kabibonokka." 

"  On  the  next  day  of  his  fasting, 
By  the  river's  brink  he  wandered, 
Through  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
Saw  the  wild-rice,  Mahnomonee, 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  gooseberry,  Shahbomin, 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgut." 

Repetitions  such  as  these  caught  the  reader's  ear  and  eyes 
and  produced  parodies, — especially  one  in  "  Punch,"  which,  for  a 
time,  was  better  known  in  London  than  "  Hiawatha  "  itself.  But 
"Hiawatha"  has  stuff  in  it  which  has  enabled  it  to  live  down  all 
such  criticism,  which,  in  regard  to  the  author,  was  never  other 
than  good-natured,  and  has  come  by  its  own  native  strength  to 
be  understood  and  established  as  a  great  work. 

The  purpose  of  "  Hiawatha "  is  similar  to  that  carried  out  in 
"  Orion,"  another  poem  of  much  power  in  the  English  language 
by  our  countryman,  Home.  From  some  cause,  which  to  me  has 
ever  been  a  mystery,  "  Orion  "  has  not  become  popular.  It  con 
tains  passages  to  which,  for  description,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  superior ;  and  the  thought  or  idea  carried  through  the 
whole  never  flags.  It  is  the  old  idea  of  Hercules, — of  a  man 
endowed  with  god-like  energy,  with  grand  desire  for  progress, 
with  mental  and  corporeal  capacities  for  carrying  them  out,  but 
still  impeded  by  human  desires.  Such  was  Home's  idea  of 
Orion,  as  taken  from  the  old  Greek  mythology;  and  such  has 
been  the  idea — whence  taken  we  know  not — of  Longfellow  in 
describing  Hiawatha,  the  Orion  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
He,  too,  is  human,  but  at  the  same  time  god-like,  and  employs 
himself,  amid  all  impediments  and  antipathies  of  the  human 
race,  to  conquer  for  them  the  difficulties  imposed  by  nature.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  there  has  come  to  the  world,  in  these  later 
years  in  which  we  live,  another  teacher,  who  has  achieved  the 
tasks  on  which  the  mythic  Hercules,  Orion,  and  Hiawatha  spent 
their  strength  very  much  in  vain. 

"  Hiawatha "  is  divided  into  twenty-two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  two  have  no  reference  to  the  hero.  In  the  first,  the  great 
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god,  offended  by  the  quarrels  of  his  people,  calls  them  all 
together,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  smoking  his  peace-pipe. 
They  come,  and  obediently  all  profess  friendship.  In  the  second, 
Mudjekeewis,  the  West-Wind,  Hiawatha's  father,  is  chosen  King 
of  the  Winds.  Kabibonokka  is  the  North- Wind,  and  his  battle 
with  Shingebis,  the  bird  which  will  not  submit  to  him,  is  ludi 
crously  described.  The  four  winds  are  named,  and  the  fourth  is 
in  the  keeping  of  Mudjekeewis.  Then,  in  the  third  part,  the 
birth  of  Hiawatha  is  described.  Wenonah  is  his  mother,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Nokomis : 

"And  Nokomis  warned  her  often, 
Saying  oft,  and  oft  repeating, 
'O,  beware  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Of  the  West-Wind,  Mudjekeewis ; 
Listen  not  to  what  he  tells  you; 
Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow, 
Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies, 
Lest  the  West-Wind  come  and  harm  you!' 
But  she  heeded  not  the  warning, 
Heeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom, 
And  the  West-Wind  came  at  evening, 
Walking  lightly  o'er  the  prairie, 
Whispering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
Bending  low  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Lying  there  among  the  lilies, 
Wooed  her  with  his  words  of  sweetness, 
Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses, 
Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow, 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow." 

When  he  is  born,  his  mother  dies  broken-hearted  at  the  desertion 
of  the  heartless  Mudjekeewis.  But  he  is  brought  up  by  his 
grandmother  Nokomis,  and  nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  the 
story  of  his  childhood : 

'  " '  Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet ! 

Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!'" 

Then,  after  a  time,  he  goes  forth  to  seek  his  father,  who  lives  in 
an  unknown  country  right  across  the  world,  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  goes  so  fast  that  he  leaves  the  antelope  behind 
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him  j  indeed,  lie  runs  so  quickly,  that  he  passes  the  arrow  as  lie 
shot  it  from  his  bow.  He  finds  his  father,  and  fights  with  Trim 
as  avenging  his  mother.  But  his  father  is  immortal  and  cannot 
be  killed,  and  sends  him  home  rewarded  for  his  valor.  Then  we 
are  told  of  Hiawatha,  how  he  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest : 

"  Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle, 
And  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people." 

And  he  makes  two  friends,  Music  and  Strength, — Chibiabos 
the  musician,  and  Kwasind  the  strong  man, — upon  whom  to 
depend  for  all  his  needs.  He  makes  a  boat,  too,  and  goes  a-fish- 
ing.  From  the  birch-tree  and  the  cedar,  from  the  tamarack  and 
the  larch,  from  the  fir-tree  and  the  balsam,  he  took  what  he 
needed.  But  when  his  canoe  was  made,  he  had  no  paddles.  We 
are  told  that  his  thoughts  served  him  as  paddles, — in  which  I 
think  there  is  an  error  in  the  metaphor.  As  the  poet  deals  with 
matters  so  palpable  as  a  boat,  he  should  hardly  furnish  it  with 
utensils  so  shadowy  as  thoughts.  He  goes  a-fishing  with  the 
assistance  of  the  squirrel,  and  kills  Mishe-Nahma,  the  King  of 
Fishes. 

Then  we  have  the  story  of  his  wooing: 

"  'As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman, 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him, 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows, 
Useless  each  without  the  other!'" 

He  had  seen  among  the  Dacotahs,  Minnehaha,  whose  name  is 
Laughing  Water,  the  daughter  of  the  Arrow-maker;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  grandmother,  who  thinks  it  safer 
that  he  should  wed  one  of  his  tribe,  goes  off  and  courts  her. 
The  father  gives  his  consent : 

"  And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely,  as  she  stood  there, 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
'  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband ! 7 " 
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In  the  eleventh  part,  he  tells  of  the  wedding-feast,  in  which 
Chibiabos  sings  a  song  of  joy  and  love.  It  is  too  long  for  inser 
tion  here,  but  I  refer  to  it  as  a  perfect  expression  of  the  feeling 
and  melody  of  Longfellow's  muse.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
he  has  done  is  better  than  the  song  of  Chibiabos,  or  more  pecul 
iarly  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  declares  the  accuracy  of  his 
ear,  for  he  has  not  admitted  into  it  a  sound  that  grates;  and  the 
correctness  of  his  feeling, — if  I  may  venture  to  say  so  much  of 
my  own  judgment, — for  there  is  not  a  word  that  does  not  come 
home  to  me  as  being  true  to  a  man's  admiration  for  a  woman. 
Then  is  told  the  story  of  the  son  of  the  Evening  Star, — very 
pretty,  very  graphic,  very  droll : 

"  And  they  laughed  till  all  the  forest 
Rang  with  their  unseemly  laughter." 

Chibiabos  then  sings  another  song,  and  the  story  of  the  wedding 
is  over.  The  second  song  is  not  equal  to  the  first,  because  the 
poet  allows  himself  the  use  of  a  reiterated  line.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous.  Now  and  again  it  has  been  done  with  wonderful 
effect ;  but  it  is  perilously  easy  to  miss  the  charm.  Virgil  has 
been  very  successful : 

"Ducite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  cannina,  ducite  Daphnin." 

There  is  a  sweetness  and  a  melody  in  that,  perhaps  heightened 
to  our  ears  by  our  imperfect  familiarity  with  the  dead  language. 
But  the  sounds  must  be  of  the  very  softest  and  sweetest  to  admit 
of  it.  Longfellow  has  almost  missed  it  in  his  repeated  line : 

"O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin!" 

He  goes  out  and  blesses  the  corn-fields,  carrying  out  his  pur 
poses  of  doing  good  to  man : 

" '  Thus  the  fields  shaU  be  more  fruitful, 
And  the  passing  of  your  footsteps 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew, 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  insect, 
Shall  pass  o'er  the  magic  circle; 
Not  the  dragon-fly,  Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nor  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana,  with  the  bear-skin, 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars!" 
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The  ravens  hear  him,  chirping  and  plotting  together  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  They  have  their  own  little  plans.  They  will 
get  at  the  seed.  But  the  watchful  Hiawatha  hears  their  scornful 
laughter,  and  determines  to  outwit  them : 

"'Kaw!'  lie  said,  'my  friends  the  ravens! 
Kahgahgee,  my  King  of  Ravens  J 
I  will  teach  you  all  a  lesson 
That  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten!'" 

So  he  got  up  early  and  set  traps  for  the  ravens,  and,  of  course, 
he  catches  them  and  slaughters  them  by  tens  and  twenties.  Only 
the  king  he  spared,  and  tied  him  by  his  leg  to  the  ridge-pole  of 
his  wigwam.  There  the  old  black  bird  sits  struggling,  vainly 
calling  to  his  "  people."  Through  the  whole  poem  there  is  the 
same  flavor  of  drollery.  Hiawatha,  in  his  continual  battle  with 
things  evil,  is  always  conscious  of  the  humor  of  the  contest,  so 
that  the  reader  is  carried  on  by  picturesque  jest  as  well  as 
pathos.  But  we  come  to  the  lamentation  of  Hiawatha  for  the- 
death  of  his  friend  Chibiabos.  The  evil  spirits  league  together 
to  destroy  him,  and  Chibiabos  falls  into  the  trap : 

"  Forth  to  hunt  the  deer  with  antlers 
All  alone  went  Chibiabos." 

But,  in  crossing  the  ice,  the  spirits  catch  him  and  drag  him  down 
into  the  water ;  and  there  they 

"Drowned  him  in  the  deep  abysses 
Of  the  lake  of  Gitche  Gumee." 

Hiawatha  is  inconsolable.    His    bard  is  dead.     The  spirit  of 
music  is  fled  from  him  : 

"  'He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician!'" 

But  the  medicine-men  come  and  console  him.    They  bring  their 
simples  and  ointments,  and  Hiawatha  yields  to  them : 

"  Thus  was  first  made  known  to  mortals 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  sacred  art  of  healing." 

I  cannot  tell  of  the  wild  adventures,  of  the  tricks  and  gam- 
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bols,  of  the  cunning  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  but  must  go  on  to  the 
death  of  Kwasind,  and  the  mischief  of  the  Puk-Wudjies : 

"  '  If  this  hateful  Kwasind/  said  they, 
*  If  this  great,  outrageous  fellow 
Goes  on  thus  a  little  longer, 
Tearing  everything  he  touches, 
Bending  everything  to  pieces, 
Filling  all  the  world  with  wonder, 
What  becomes  of  the  Puk-Wudjies  ? '  " 

Then,  as  ever,  weakness  was  jealous  of  strength,  so  that  the  Puk- 
Wudjies  resolved  to  rid  themselves  and  the  world  of  the  strong 
arm  which  did  so  much  for  them.  In  poetry,  all  strong  men 
have  been  vulnerable  at  one  point  only.  Achilles  was  weak  in 
his  heel ;  Samson  in  his  hair.  Kwasind  could  not  be  touched  by 
anything  that  men  would  do  to  him  except  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  there  only  by  the  cones  of  the  fir-tree.  This  was  a 
secret  supposed  to  be  known  to  none.  But  the  crafty  little  Puk- 
Wudjies  learned  it,  and  gathering  together  a  quantity  of  cones 
waited  till  Kwasind  came  floating  down  the  river  fast  asleep  in 
his  boat.  Then  the  wicked  little  people  pelted  him  till  he  died, — 

"  And  he  sideways  swayed  and  tumbled, 
Sideways  fell  into  the  river," — 

and  that  was  the  end  of  Kwasind. 

Then  there  come  upon  the  earth  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine, — 
of  famine  and  fever  together.  It  is  midwinter,  and  frost  and 
snow  cover  all  things.  Minnehaha  is  starving  in  their  wigwam, 
and  Hiawatha  can  find  no  food  for  her.  There  is  not  a  deer  nor 
a  rabbit  in  the  woods : 

"'Give  your  children  food,  O  father! 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish! 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehaha ! ' " 

He  goes  off  far  to  the  forest,  but  can  find  nothing.  But  he  hears, 
or  fancies  that  he  hears,  the  voice  of  Minnehaha : 

"Miles  away  among  the  mountains, 
Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish, 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
' Hiawatha!  Hiawatha!'" 
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He  hurries  home,  and  finds  her  dead.  Now  he  has  lost  every 
thing.  Chibiabos  and  Kwasind  are.  gone;  and  now  the  best 
beloved  of  all,  Minnehaha,  is  taken  from  him.  In  the  stories 
that  have  been  told  to  us  of  all  those  heroes  who  have  struggled 
to  assist  their  fellow-creatures,  sorrow  has  ever  been  the  appro 
priate  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  only  possible  ending. 

"'Farewell!'  said  he,  ' Minnehaha ! 
Farewell,  O  my  Laughing  Water! 
AH  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  you! 
Come  not  back  again  to  labor, 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer, 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.'" 

I  may  here  leave  the  story  of  Hiawatha.  There  are  two  more 
parts  or  cantos  in  which  he  is  introduced  to  the  white  man,  but  I 
have  done  enough  to  describe  the  purport  of  the  poem  and 
enough  also,  I  hope,  to  make  all  your  readers  aware  how  small  a 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  alliteration  and  repetitions  to 
which  their  attention  has  been  particularly  called.  The  purpose 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  execution  wonderfully  good,  min 
gling  pathos,  humor,  and  description  in  such  a  way  as  to  offend 
none.  In  pathos,  humor,  and  description  it  is  complete,  and  is  told 
in  verse  which  never  jars,  at  any  rate  on  my  ear.  In  "  Evangeline  " 
there  is  no  humor,  and  I  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  the 
versification. 

The  story  of  Miles  Standish  and  of  John  Alden  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  it  never  was  told  with  a  clearer  or  more  deliberate  pur 
pose,  nor  in  the  telling  of  it  were  the  feelings  of  the  three  per 
sons  concerned  made  more  conspicuous.  The  three  are  all  of  the 
company  of  the  old  Pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  from  the  May 
flower  at  Plymouth,  rand  the  time  chosen  is  before  the  return 
journey  of  the  ship  to  England.  The  persons  concerned  are 
Miles  Standish  the  soldier,  John  Alden  the  student,  and  Priscilla, 
with  whom  both  of  them  are  in  love.  The  two  men  are,  or  at 
least  have  been,  fast  friends  ;  but  John  Alden — while  he  is  think 
ing  of  his  love,  dreaming  of  his  love,  hoping  that  his  love  may  be 
brought  to  love  him — is  desired  by  the  soldier  to  go  to  Priscilla 
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and,  on  his  behalf,  to  ask  for  her  hand.  This  he  does,  most 
mournfully,  with  a  broken  heart,  but  is  answered  by  the  girl, 
who  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  Miles  Standish,  "  Why  don't  you 
speak  for  yourself,  John  ?  " 

*'  Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
Rushed  like  a  man  insane,  and  wandered  alone  by  the  sea-side; 
Paced  up  and  down  the  sands,  and  bared  his  head  to  the  east-wind, 
Cooling  his  heated  brow,  and  the  fire  and  fever  within  him. 
Slowly,  as  out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyptical  splendors, 
Sank  the  City  of  God,  in  the  vision  of  John  the  Apostle, 
So,  with  its  cloudy  walls  of  chrysolite,  jasper,  and  sapphire, 
Sank  the  broad  red  sun,  and  over  its  turrets  uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  angel  who  measured  the  city." 

These  lines  hardly  have  the  pathos  with  which  the  sufferings 
of  Evangeline  are  described.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the 
story  as  told  by  Longfellow  is  deficient  in  pathos.  No  such 
story  could  be  told  by  him  so  as  to  want  it  altogether.  But  the 
whole  tale  of  John  Alden — for  he  is  the  hero,  and  not  Miles 
Standish — is  narrated  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  for 
which  the  Latin  hexameters  are  hardly  fitted.  The  history  is 
given  with  great  rapidity,  and  yet  seems  to  include  all  that  there 
is  to  be  said.  Indeed,  the  story  as  a  story  is  admirably  complete. 
"  Evangeline  "  is  not  complete.  It  is  vague  and  wandering,  and 
given  only  in  parts,  whereas  "Miles  Standish"  is  round  and 
finished  from  beginning  to  end.  The  lines  I  have  given  above 
have  been  selected  as  being  outside  the  story,  rather  than  a  part 
of  it  5  yet  even  here  the  meter  hardly  comes  home  to  the  reader 
as  that  which  should  have  been  chosen. 

He  meets  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  as  Miles  Standish  is 
called,  and  tells  him  how  he  has  sped  in  his  wooing, — telling 
him  also  the  question  the  girl  had  asked  in  reply.  But  the  Cap 
tain  becomes  outrageously  angry,  and  upbraids  his  friend,  as  he 
might  have  done  in  real  life : 

"'.  .  .  John  Alden!   you  have  betrayed  me! 
Me,  Miles  Standish,  your  friend!  have  supplanted,  defrauded,  betrayed  me  \1tt 

Here  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  dactyls  do  not  trip  off  the 
tongue  quite  so  lightly  as  dactyls  should  do.  Miles  Standish 
insults  his  friend  with  bitterest  words,  and,  going  off,  gives 
warlike  advice  to  the  elder,  and  people  who  have  sent  for  him. 
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On  the  morrow  the  Mayflower  is  to  sail  on  its  return  journey : 

"  Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun,  and  the  billows  rejoiced  at  his  coming; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  on  the  purple  tops  of  the  mountains; 
Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  Mayflower  riding  at  anchor, 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  canvas, 
Rent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  sailors. 
Suddenly  from  her  side,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  ocean, 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward;   anon  rang 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the  echoes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gun  of  departure  I " 

John  Alden  is  so  broken-hearted  between  the  love  of  the  girl 
to  whom  he  has  been  so  little  like  a  lover,  and  the  anger  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  has  been  so  faithful,  that  he  resolves  that  he 
will  return  home  in  the  Mayflower.  But  down  on  the  sands  he 
encounters  Priscilla — 

"  Standing  dejected  among  them,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing. 
Fixed  were  her  eyes  upon  his,  as  if  she  divined  his  intention, 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  sad,  so  reproachful,  imploring,  and  patient, 
That  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoiled  from  its  purpose, 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destruction." 

He  sees  two  hands  in  the  clouds,  one  beckoning  him  back, 
and  the  other  holding  him  on  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He 
decides  to  stay.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  impatient  master  of 
the  Mayflower  is  glad  to  leave  a  land  where  there  is,  as  he  pithily 
remarl 


"  Short  allowance  of  victual,  and  plenty  of  nothing  but  Gospel!" 

The  Captain  is  called  out  to  fight  the  Indians  in  protection  of 
the  settlement,  and  this  he  does  with  all  his  old  vigor.  There  is 
a  meeting  of  the  white  men  and  the  savages,  in  which,  after  a 
little  discourse,  the  Captain  murders  one  of  the  Indian  leaders 
because  he  will  not  endure  the  taunts  which  are  addressed  to  him. 
He  is  more  unreasonable  with  Pecknot  than  he  was  even  with 
John  Alden.  But  such  ways  were,  I  suppose,  apt  to  prevail  with 
Indians,  and  Miles  Standish  returns  to  the  village  with  the  head  of 
the  chief  Wattawamat,  whom  he  had  also  slain  in  the  encounter: 

"  Thus  the  first  battle  was^f  ought  and  won  by  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish." 
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Meanwhile  John  Alden  had  built  himself  a  house,  and  had 
made  a  stall  close  by  for  Raghorn,  the  snow-white  steer  which 
had  fallen  to  his  share  when  the  cattle  were  divided,  and  had  put 
up  wooden  bars  and  contrived  paper  window-panes,  as  though  he 
were  to  bring  his  wife  home.  And  he  bethinks  himself  of  the 
praises  of  a  virtuous  woman : 

"How  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her  always, 
How  all  the  days  of  her  life  she  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil, 
How  she  seeketh  the  wool  and  the  flax  and  worketh  with  gladness, 
How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  holdeth  the  distaff, 
How  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  herself  or  her  household, 
Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with  the  scarlet  cloth  of  her  weaving \)r 

But,  while  he  is  discoursing  with  Priseilla,  whom,  on  account 
of  his  faith  to  Miles  Standish,  he  cannot  marry,  news  is  suddenly 
brought  in  that  Miles  Standish  is  dead.  The  Captain  of  Ply 
mouth  has  been  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Indians.  Then  John  Alden,  in  a  sudden  rapture  of  joy, 
clasps  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla,  and,  pressing  her  close  to 
his  heart,  claims  her  as  his  own  forever : 

"'Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder  I'" 

This,  indeed,  we  are  driven  to  confess,  he  does  with  too  rapid  an 
anxiety  to  be  happy,  considering  that  he  has  but  that  moment 
heard  of  the  demise  of  his  friend.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  he 
does  it : 

"Wild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awful  delight  of  his  freedom, 
Mingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing." 

Then  there  comes  the  wedding-day,  on  which  Alden  carries 
home  his  bride,  sitting  on  the  snow-white  steer.  And,  in  order 
that  all  things  may  be  made  to  smile,  Miles  Standish  himself 
comes  back,  the  rumor  of  his  death  having  been  false ;  and  he 
makes  one  pretty  speech  to  Priscilla : 

"Gravely,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-fashioned  gentry  in  England, 
Something  of  camp  and  of  court,  of  town  and  of  country,  commingled, 
Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudly  lauding  her  husband. 
Then  he  said,  with  a  smile :  '  I  should  have  remembered  the  adage, — 
If  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  yourself;  and  moreover, 
No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas/" 
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I  must  own  that  "Miles  Standish"  is  not  so  much  to  my  taste 
as  are  "Evangeline"  and  "Hiawatha,"  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  poet  gave  to  it  the  same  amount  of  labor 
and  thought.  He  has  seemed  to  take  the  plot  as  it  came  to  his 
hand,  perfect  in  the  details  of  the  story  as  he  found  it,  and  has 
failed  to  elaborate  it  or  to  pare  off  the  harshnesses,  and  to  fit  in 
the  more  delicate  details  with  all  the  care  that  has  been  given  to 
those  other  performances.  In  plot,  we  regard  "  Hiawatha "  as 
perfect,  the  poem  telling  the  story,  with  its  purpose,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  exactly  the  feeling  which 
the  author  intended  to  convey.  So  in  "  Miles  Standish"  is  the 
tale  well  told.  Judging  an  ordinary  tale  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  ordinary  critic  would  find  no  fault  j  but  there  lacks  in  it  a 
last  something  of  Longfellow's  powers  of  poetry. 

But  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  which  is  a  short  ballad,  lacks 
it  not  at  all.  It  is,  as  a  ballad  should  be,  short,  concise,  perfect, 
without  a  word  thrown  away.  Of  all  modes  of  poetry  the  ballad 
seems  to  be  the  easiest;  but  is,  I  hold,  the  most  difficult  to 
accomplish.  It  must  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  must 
rush  at  once  to  its  story,  and  leave  off  as  suddenly.  And  the 
reader,  or  hearer,  feeling  that  a  demand  is  made  on  him  for  con 
centrated  attention,  will,  unconsciously,  forgive  no  weakness. 
In  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armor  w  he  is  called  upon  to  forgive  none. 
The  Skeleton  begins  the  story  of  his  life,  and  tells  it  all : 

" '  Far  in  the  Northern  Land 
By  the  wild  Baltic  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand, 
Tamed  the  gerfalcon ; 
*    And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 
Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  'But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped, 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stern  orders.'  " 

Hypercriticism  would  perhaps  find  fault  with  the  use  of  the 
French  word  "  corsair  "  among  those  northern  seas,  but  the  poet 
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himself  -would  probably  tell  us  that  it  had  become  as  general  in 
its  way  as  the  congenial  term  "  marauders,"  which  certainly  does 
not  offend.  The  viking  goes  on  with  the  story  of  his  life  till  he 
comes  to  its  love-episode : 

"  '  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning,  yet  tender  j 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendor.'  " 

She  was  a  prince's  child,  and  when  he  sued  for  her  hand  he 
was  discarded.  Consequently,  after  the  manner  of  vikings,  he 
runs  off  with  her.  He  takes  her  to  sea,  and  the  father  follows 
him.  The  wind  fails  them,  and  they  are  caught,  or  nearly  so. 
But  he  runs  the  prow  of  his  boat  against  his  father-in-law's  ship, 
and  sends  it  and  all  that  are  in  it  to  the  bottom.  He  takes  the 
girl  home  with  him, — to  the  place  he  has  chosen  for  a  home, — 
there  he  builds  a  tower  for  her,  and  she  has  children  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  she  dies : 

"  '  Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes. 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  such  another.' " 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  Longfellow  is  more  exten 
sively  read  here  in  England  than  in  his  own  country.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  his  own  word  that  it  was  so  perhaps  a  dozen  years 
ago.  However  that  may  have  been  then,  or  may  be  now,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  be  equally  read  hereafter  by  all  who  read 
the  English  language.  There  is  about  him  a  clearness  in  his 
mode  of  telling  his  story,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  purity  and  a  pathos  in  his  manner  of  telling  it,  which, 
will  insure  him  against  oblivion. 

ANTHONY  TEOLLOPE. 
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CENTRALIZATION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


THE  perpetuity  of  the  American  Government  is  an  object  of 
supreme  concern  to  every  American.  This  Government  took  a 
century  and  a  half  to  build ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  and  our 
fathers,  after  their  long  and  painful  toil,  turned  to  look  at  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  beheld  its  massive  foundations  and  its 
fair  proportions,  they  were  wont,  in  their  enthusiasm,  to  exclaim, 
Esto  perpetua !  It  is  for  us,  their  children,  to  preserve  it.  To 
keep  it  as  it. was  designed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  prob 
lems  of  our  time.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater,  since  it  affects  the 
welfare  not  only  of  all  the  millions  born  and  to  be  born  between 
these  oceans,  but  of  all  elsewhere,  who  might  profit  by  their 
example.  Why  should  we,  as  Americans,  desire  this  perpetuity? 
Why  should  others,  not  our  countrymen,  desire  it  ?  Because,  of 
all  the  bodies  politic  that  ever  existed,  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
a  Federative  Union  as  wide  as  a  continent  j  and  because,  more 
than  any  other  government  in  the  world,  it  offers  an  asylum  to 
the  people  of  other  lands,  and  promises  to  all  ample  protection 
with  the  largest  freedom. 

By  the  American  Government,  I  mean  that  mixed  system  of 

national  and  State  organizations  which  found  their  last  and  best 

expression  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     The  vital 

principle  of  this  system  is  the  balancing  of  the  governments, 
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national  and  State,  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  them  forever  in 
equipoise.  The  annals  of  the  colonies,  and  of  their  intercolonial 
transactions;  their  joint  labors  and  sacrifices,  both  before  and 
after  their  independence;  and  the  history  of  the  Federal  Consti 
tution  from  the  first  conception  to  the  completion  of  the  great 
design,  are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  gradual  unfolding  and 
final  development  of  this  principle. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  joint  act  of  inde 
pendent  States,  then  first  styling  themselves  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  proclaiming  on  their 
face  that  they  were  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union, 
began  with  declaring  that  "  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
right,  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  And  when,  ten  years 
later,  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  * 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  the  people  of  the  same  States 
established  the  present  Constitution,  they  provided,  not  that  all 
legislative  powers,  but  that  "  all  legislative  powers  herein  granted," 
should  be  vested  in  Congress ;  then  carefully  enumerated  these 
powers,  under  seventeen  distinct  heads ;  declared  that  the  States 
should  have  a  separate  and  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
and  should  act  separately  in  choosing  the  President ;  and  finally, 
that  no  amendment  should  deprive  any  State,  without  its  con 
sent,  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  Not  content  with  thisr 
the  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution  proposed  ten  amend 
ments,  preceded  by  this  preamble:  "The  Conventions  of  a 
number  of  States  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Con 
stitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction 
or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive 
clauses  should  be  added,  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Government,  will  best  insure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  institution  " $  after  which  preamble,  the  amendments 
were  specified,  and  they  were  all  adopted,  one  of  which  was  the 
following :  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  The  men  who  framed  this 
Constitution,  they  who  in  the  several  State  conventions  ratified  it, 
and  they  who  sat  in  the  First  Congress,  were  persons  of  as  much 
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learning,  experience,  sagacity,  and  probity,  as  any  equal  number 
of  persons  that  have  ever  lived  in  the  world.  They  were  grave 
and  thoughtful  men ;  they  understood  the  temper  and  the  wants 
of  their  own  people ;  their  hopes  and  fears  had  been  tried  and 
chastened  in  field  and  council;  they  had  studied  the  political 
systems  of  other  countries  and  ages ;  and  they  acted  under  a 
sense  of  the  gravest  responsibility  that  could  rest  upon  the 
human  conscience.  There  sat  Washington,  Franklin,  King, 
Sherman,  Hamilton,  Livingston,  Morris,  Madison,  and  Pinckney. 
If  they  were  not  able  to  judge  aright,  where  shall  be  found  those 
who  can  ? 

They  were  right.  They  were  right  for  their  time;  and  if, 
with  prophetic  vision,  they  could  have  looked  forward  into  ours, 
they  would  have  been  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  opinion. 
Each  State  was  then  independent  of  the  others;  each  had  its 
own  traditions,  wants,  and  policy.  Massachusetts,  whose  towns 
had  been  little  republics  from  the  first  settlements,  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  subjecting  those  towns,  for  their  domestic 
concerns,  to  the  rule  of  Virginia,  than  of  sinking  Boston  in  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  New  York,  which  had  her  feet 
already  planted  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  turning  the  Hudson  backward  upon  the  lakes,  as 
of  giving  over  to  her  sister  States  the  unlimited  control  of  her 
river  valley  and  her  imperial  haven;  and  Virginia,  which  did 
more  than  any  other  State  for  the  establishment  of  the  Consti 
tution,  would  have  expected  the  closing  of  the  Chesapeake  by 
a  fence  of  stone,  from  headland  to  headland,  as  soon  as  the 
assumption  by  New  York  and  Massachusetts  of  the  power  to 
regulate  the  counties  and  parishes  of  the  old  cavalier  Common 
wealth. 

We  have  now  lived  nearly  a  century  under  this  Constitution. 
Three  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  Washington  took 
the  oath  as  first  of  the  Presidents.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  sound 
ings  that  we  may  see  where  we  are  ? 

We  see  first  that  the  Federal  Government  has  overshadowed 
the  State  governments.  In  dignity,  in  honor,  in  emoluments, 
the  officers  of  the  nation  have  borne  the  palm  from  the  officers 
of  the  States,  however  large  the  functions  of  the  latter,  or  how 
ever  high  their  stations.  A  State  senator  of  New  York  has  a 
function  more  important  and  a  larger  constituency  than  a  repre 
sentative  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress ;  yet  how  few  young 
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men,  ambitious  of  distinction,  are  to  be  found  who  would  not 
prefer  the  latter!  We  have  even  seen  governors  of  States 
stepping  from  their  executive  chambers  into  Federal  post-offices 
and  custom-houses.  How  different  from  the  time  when  it  was 
a  point  of  etiquette  between  Washington,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Hancock  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa 
chusetts,  which,  both  being  in  Boston,  should  make  the  first 
call  on  the  other.  We  have  now  at  last  seen  the  legislature 
of  a  State  thanking  the  President  in  the  name  of  its  people 
for  appointing  one  of  its  citizens  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ! 

It  is  not,  however,  in  forms  or  in  matters  of  dignity,  or  honor, 
or  emolument,  that  the  distinction  between  the  national  and 
State  governments  appears  in  its  strongest  contrast.  It  is  in 
the  exercise  of  substantial  power. 

We  need  give  but  a  few  examples.  A  single  encroachment 
submitted  to  or  enforced  against  resistance  is  an  invitation  to 
other  encroachments.  Hardly  had  Washington  left  the  presi 
dency  when,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  a  statute  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  punishment  of  libel  upon  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  either  House  of  Congress,  or  the  President.  If  this  were 
within  the  competency  of  Congress,  the  punishment  of  libel  upon 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  would  be  equally  within  its  com 
petency.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  Congress  might 
not  take  upon  itself  all  remedies,  criminal  and  civil,  for  any 
wrong  done  to  the  good  name,  person,  or  property,  of  any  Federal 
officer,  and  send  the  parties  before  Federal  courts  for  trial.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  such  an  assumption  of  power  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  framed  or  those  who  ratified  the  Fed 
eral  Constitution  ?  That  statute,  by  its  own  limitation,  expired 
with  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  party  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  Democratic  party  then  took 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  kept  it  until  the 
younger  Adams  came  into  the  presidency,  in  1824.  After  him 
came  Jackson  for  eight  years,  then  Van  Buren  for  four,  Harrison 
and  Tyler  four,  Taylor  and  Fillmore  four,  Pierce  four,  and 
Buchanan  four.  The  relations  between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  during  all  these  periods  continued  without  material 
change,  except  in  respect  of  the  tariff.  Under  color  of  levying 
customs  duties  at  sea-ports,  Congress  has  taken  control  of  nearly 
the  whole  industry  of  the  country.  There  is  not  a  city  in  any  of 
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the  States,  there  is  not  a  village  along  the  rivers,  and  scarce  a 
hamlet  among  the  hills,  that  does  not  look  to  Congress  more  than 
to  its  own  legislature  to  determine  the  occupations  of  its  people. 
Mills  all  over  the  land  are  built  or  left  to  decay,  furnaces  are 
lighted  or  extinguished,  as  parties  or  factions,  or  the  shifting 
influences  of  private  interests,  swing  to  and  fro  at  Washington. 
Under  color  of  managing  the  national  finances,  Congress  has 
covered  the  land  with  national  banks,  and  placed  them  beyond 
the  State  courts  or  any  State  control.  There  are  more  than 
two  thousand  of  them  already.  Under  color  of  establishing 
post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  regulating  commerce,  Congress 
has  passed  a  statute  which  gives  to  telegraph  corporations,  cre 
ated  by  one  State,  the  power  of  placing  their  lines  along  all 
post-routes  in  other  States,  without  their  consent  and  even  against 
their  will.  Under  color  of  the  power  to  make  regulations  about 
the  manner  of  holding  elections  for  representatives,  Congress 
has  passed  a  statute  providing  for  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
and  deputy  marshals  to  attend  the  places  of  registry  and  of  vot 
ing  when  representatives  are  to  be  chosen,  and  "  to  inspect  and 
scrutinize  from  time  to  time,  and  all  times  on  the  day  of  election, 
the  manner  in  which  the  voting  is  done,  and  the  way  and  method 
in  which  the  poll-books,  registry-lists,  and  tallies  or  check 
books,  whether  the  same  are  required  by  any  law  of  fhe  State^ 
or  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law,  are  kept";  and 
to  "  scrutinize,  count,  and  canvass  each  ballot  in  their  election 
district  or  voting  precinct  cast,  whatever  may  be  the  endorse 
ment  on  the  ballot,  or  in  whatever  box  it  may  have  been  placed 
or  found " ;  to  preserve  order  at  the  polls,  prevent  "  fraudulent 
voting/7  and  to  arrest  persons  guilty  of  it,  whether  the  voting  be 
for  State  or  Federal  officers.  Under  this  statute  there  were  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  supervisors  or  deputy  marshals  surrounding 
the  polls  at  the  general  election  of  1876.  And  under  the  same 
statute,  State  officers  have  been  punished  by  Federal  courts  for 
violating  State  laws. 

Under  color  of  enforcing  the  late  amendment  that  no  State 
"  shall  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws," 
Congress  has  authorized  the  punishment  of  the  judge  of  a 
county  court  in  Virginia  for  not  placing  colored  men  on  the 
jury  list,  though  the  State  legislature  had  made  no  discrimina 
tion.  Under  the  same  pretext,  Congress  has  authorized  the 
removal  from  a  State  court,  before  trial,  of  an  indictment  of  a 
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colored  person  for  murder,  because  in  that  State  white  men  only 
are  placed  on  the  jury  lists.  Under  color  of  protecting  Federal 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  Congress  has  authorized 
the  removal  from  a  State  court,  before  trial,  of  an  indictment  for 
murder,  on  the  allegation  that  the  person  indicted  committed 
the  homicide  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  revenue  officer. 

Worse  than  all,  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  and 
against  the  veto  of  the  President,  Congress,  in  March,  1867, 
placed  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  under  military  rule,  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of 
subject  provinces,  opening  the  way  to  misgovernment  by  aliens 
and  thieves  beyond  the  dreams  of  Roman  proconsuls,  and  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  irony  in  politics  known  only  to  those  shame 
ful  days,  declared  that  when  the  people  of  those  States  should 
have  adopted  new  constitutions,  and  the  same  should  have  been 
approved  by  Congress,  and  the  legislatures  elected  under  them 
should  have  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  that  amend 
ment  should  have  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States, 
then  these  disfranchised  States  should  be  entitled  to  represen 
tation  in  Congress !  That  is  to  say,  Virginia,  for  example,  should 
be  treated  as  a  State  and  not  a  State  at  the  same  time ;  a  State 
good  enough  to  vote  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  bind  other  States  by  the  vote,  but  not  good  enough  to  vote  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  be  represented  in  either  House. 

The  President,  in  some  instances,  has  outstripped  Congress  in 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  States.  Under  color  of  what 
was  called  his  war-power,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  citizens  of 
States  not  in  rebellion,  their  courts  being  all  the  while  open, 
and  in  one  instance  was  about  to  put  three  of  them  to  death, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Under  color  of  his  office  alone,  without  any 
treaty,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  or  any  judicial  process,  he  seized 
and  delivered  up  to  Spain  a  Spanish  subject,  who  had  sought 
shelter  on  our  shores ;  and  under  color  of  protecting  a  State 
against  domestic  violence,  he  turned  out  one  legislature  and  put 
in  another  in  three  of  the  States. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  consider  whither  the  legislation  thus  briefly 
described  would  lead  us  if  it  were  persisted  in.  Two  observations 
are  to  be  made :  one,  that  the  acts  are  in  themselves  a  displace 
ment  of  State  power  far  beyond  anything  written  in  the  early 
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<days  of  the  Constitution,  and  probably  far  beyond  anything  then 
thought  to  be  possible  j  and  the  other,  that  the  theory  on  which 
they  rest  would,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  results,  lead  to  the 
practical  absorption  in  the  central  government  of  all  the  chief 
functions  of  sovereignty.  Indeed,  it  has  become  fashionable  of 
late  to  call  the  power  of  the  States  "  police  power,77  as  if  these 
great  commonwealths  which,  according  to  the  theory,  divide 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  with  the  United  States,  and  which 
make  most  of  the  rules  of  property  and  of  conduct  under  which 
we  live,  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  body  of  police 
officers !  "  Police  power,"  as  if  the  making  of  a  will  were  a  func 
tion  of  police !  Police  power,  indeed,  of  States  which  are  not 
even  permitted  to  guard  their  own  polls  by  their  own  police 
men  ! 

I  have  said  that  the  reasoning  which  supports  the  measures 
before  mentioned  would  justify  the  virtual  absorption  of  the 
chief  functions  of  sovereignty.  Take,  for  example,  the  Legal 
Tender  Act,  by  which  Congress  enacted  that  a  mortgage  for 
the  payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  might  be  paid,  not  in 
dollars,  but  in  government  promises  to  pay  dollars,  at  a  time 
when  the  promises  were  worth  about  a  third  as  much  as  the 
dollars,  and  the  Supreme  Court  sanctioned  the  enactment,  not 
in  the  excitement  of  a  war  for  existence,  but  in  a  time  of 
profoundest  peace.  If  the  Federal  Government  may  do  this, 
what  may  it  not  do?  There  is  no  particular  sanctity  in  a 
government  promise;  that  of  any  other  promisor  would  be 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  as  well,-  and  so  it  might  be 
enacted  that  a  debt  could  be  paid  in  the  promises  of  a  national 
bank,  or  of  any  third  person,  nay,  even  those  of  a  debtor 
himself.  Then  again,  if  Congress  may  remove  into  a  Federal 
court  an  indictment  against  a  revenue  officer,  in  order  to 
secure  to  him  a  fair  trial,  why  may  it  not  for  the  same  reason 
provide  that  he  shall  not  be  indicted  except  in  the  Federal  courts  ? 
,and  if  this,  why  not  go  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction,  and 
give  Federal  officers  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in 
courts  of  the  Union? — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  juris 
diction  may  be  given  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  over 
every  suit,  civil  or  criminal,  by  or  against  any  person  holding 
office  under  the  United  States.  And,  furthermore,  if  Congress 
can  punish  in  Federal  courts  State  officers  for  violating  State 
laws,  it  may  make  removal  from  office  a  part  of  the  punishment^ 
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and  it  may  punish  unofficial  citizens  of  the  State  for  the 
same  offenses  j  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Congress  may 
take  upon  itself  the  punishment  of  any  offense  against  State 
laws.  And  if  the  United  States  may  supervise  all  the  details 
of  an  election  held  for  different  offices,  because  one  of  them 
is  Federal,  it  may  take  complete  control  of  the  whole.  At  the 
late  election,  there  were  in  this  city  eight  ballot-boxes — five 
for  State  officers,  two  for  Federal,  and  one  respecting  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  The  Federal  super 
visors  and  marshals  were  empowered  to  examine  every  ballot  in 
every  box,  as  well  those  for  President,  members  of  Assembly, 
mayor,  aldermen,  State  and  city  judges,  and  for  or  against  the 
constitutional  amendment,  as  that  for  members  of  Congress,  to 
see  that  all  were  properly  counted  and  returned,  and  to  arrest  for 
a  false  count  or  return,  or  what  they  thought  to  be  such.  The 
argument  in  support  of  this  remarkable  stretch  of  authority  is 
that  Congress  has  been  empowered  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives,  though  not  for  the  Presi 
dent,  and  it  is  thence  inferred,  that  in  order  that  every  lawful 
ballot  for  a  representative  in  Congress  may  be  counted,  Congress 
may  authorize  the  opening  of  all  the  boxes, — as  well  that  for  repre 
sentatives  as  those  for  presidential  electors,  members  of  Assembly, 
mayor,  and  aldermen,  state  judges  and  about  the  constitutional 
amendment, — the  examination  and  counting  of  every  vote,  and 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  any  person  who  may  cast  any  ballot 
into  any  box  which  he  had  no  right  to  cast.  The  soundness  of 
this  reasoning  is  denied  $  but  if  it  were  sound,  it  would  none  the 
less  show  the  tendency  to  centralization,  and  the  danger  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  all 
undoubted  right  to  collect  duties  on  imports,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  another;  and 
when  it  uses  its  lawful  power  to  accomplish  indirectly  what  it 
cannot  do  directly,  it  violates  the  Constitution. 

The  power  to  create  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  hotly 
contested  in  the  early  days  of  the  Government,  but  was  finally 
affirmed  by  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  result  has  been  not  one,  but  two  thousand  banks.  This 
is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  authority  to  create  a  corporation  as 
a  means  of  executing  the  power  of  Congress  being  once  admitted, 
and  the  further  authority  to  reach  into  and  across  the  States  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce  under  them 
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being  also  admitted,  according  to  the  decision  in  the  Florida 
telegraph  case,  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  Congress  may  enact 
a  general  law  for  the  creation  of  as  many  corporations  as  promot 
ers  desire,  to  facilitate  commerce  by  coastwise  steamers,  rail 
ways,  or  telegraphs,  or  may  regulate  these  steamers,  railways,  and 
telegraphs  itself.  In  short,  it  is  possible,  as  we  see,  so  to  construe 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  reduce  the  States  to 
insignificance.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  legislation  of  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war.  These  decisions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  reasoned 
out  of  the  doctrine  that  Congress  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  means  it 
may  use  to  carry  its  express  powers  into  effect.  There  was  an 
expression  in  one  of  Marshall's  opinions,  hereafter  quoted,  which 
seemed  to  impose  a  very  important  limitation  upon  this  Congres 
sional  discretion,  thus :  "  Should  Congress,  under  the  pretext  of 
executing  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects 
not  entrusted  to  the  Government,  it  would  become  the  painful 
duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a  case  requiring  such  a  decision 
come  before  it,  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the 
land  " ;  but  the  words  do  not  seem  to  have  borne  much  fruit. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  the  various  acts  already  mentioned  (and  there  are  others 
of  like  character)  have  been  supported,  there  can  be,  as  has  been 
said,  no  doubt  that  they  show  a  strong  tendency  toward  centrali 
zation.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  material  change  in  the  recorded 
opinions  of  lawyers  and  statesmen,  respecting  the  theory  of  the 
Government.  Prom  first  to  last  these  opinions  use  nearly  the 
same  phrases  as  were  used  in  the  old  times,  however  much  the 
conclusions  in  particular  cases  may  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  opinions. 

No  matter  how  politicians  may  sneer  at  State  rights,  the 
most  authoritative  exponents  in  the  later,  not  less  than  in  the 
earlier  times,  even  those  most  inclined  to  liberal  interpretation, 
have  agreed  in  upholding,  theoretically  at  least,  the  reserved 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  Thus  Chief -Justice  Marshall  said,  in 
McCullough  against  Maryland,  that 

"No  poetical  dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking  down  the 
lines  which  separate  the  States,  and  of  compounding  the  American  people 
into  one  common  mass." 

And  in  another  place  he  said : 
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"In  America  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are  divided  between  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  States.  They  are  each  sovereign,  with 
respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  it,  and  neither  sovereign  with  respect  to  the 
objects  committed  to  the  other."  Again:  "  We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that 
the  powers  of  the  Government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  tran 
scended.  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow 
to  the  National  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable 
that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  bene 
ficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  Constitutional."  And  finally:  "But,  were 
its  necessity  less  apparent,  none  can  deny  its  being  an  appropriate  measure ; 
and  if  it  is,  the  degree  of  its  necessity,  as  has  been  very  justly  observed,  is  to 
be  discussed  in  another  place.  Should  Congress,  in  the  execution  of  its 
powers,  adopt  measures  which  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
But  where  the  law  is  not  prohibited,  and  is  really  calculated  to  effect  any 
of  the  objects  entrusted  to  the  Government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into 
the  degree  of  its  necessity,  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  circumscribes  the 
judicial  department,  and  to  tread  on  legislative  ground.  This  court  disclaims 
all  pretensions  to  such  a  power." 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  the  case  of  The  Collector  against  Day, 
said: 

"  The  general  Government  and  the  States,  although  both  exist  within  the 
same  territorial  limits,  are  separate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  acting  sepa 
rately  and  independently  of  each  other,  within  their  respective  spheres.  The 
former,  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  is  supreme ;  but  the  States  within  the 
limits  of  their  powers  not  granted,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Tenth  Amend 
ment,  'reserved/  are  as  independent  of  the  general  Government  as  that 
Government  within  its  sphere  is  independent  of  the  States." 

In  the  case  of  Texas  against  White,  Chief -Justice  Chase  said : 

"  Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  be  no  loss  of  separate  and  independent 
autonomy  to  the  States  through  their  union  under  the  Constitution,  but  it 
may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments  are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  Government.  The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  looks  to  an 
indestructible  Union  composed  of  indestructible  States." 

In  the  United  States  against  Cruikshank,  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  said : 

"JThe  rights  of  life  and  personal  liberty  are  natural  rights  of  man.  'To 
secure  these  rights/  says  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  '  governments  are 
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instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. '  The  very  highest  duty  of  the  States,  when  they  entered  into  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  was  to  protect  all  persons  within  their  bound 
aries  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  'inalienable  rights  with  which  they  were 
endowed  by  their  Creator.'  Sovereignty  for  this  purpose  rests  alone  with 
the  States.  It  is  no  more  the  duty,  or  within  the  power,  of  the  United  States 
to  punish  for  a  conspiracy  to  falsely  imprison  or  murder,  within  a  State,  than 
it  would  be  to  punish  for  false  imprisonment  or  murder  itself." 

And  in  Siebold's  case,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said : 

"  The  true  doctrine,  as  we  conceive,  is  this,  that  whilst  the  States  are 
really  sovereign  as  to  all  matters  which  have  not  been  granted  to  the  juris 
diction  and  control  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  and  Constitutional 
laws  of  the  latter  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  when  they  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  States,  they  are  of  paramount  authority  and  obligation." 

If  these  extracts,  given  at  such  length,  serve  no  other  purpose, 
they  will  at  least  explain,  in  official  language,  the  true  theory  of 
our  government,  and,  compared  with  the  measures  already  de 
tailed,  will  also  explain  how  different  from  the  theory  has  been 
the  practice.  How  is  this  practice  to  be  accounted  for  ?  In  three 
words:  power  without  responsibility.  By  responsibility  is,  of 
course,  meant  accountability  to  those  who  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power.  If  there  be  one  political  truth 
more  than  another  taught  by  history  as  by  reason,  it  is  that 
responsibility  can  never,  without  danger,  be  separated  from 
power.  "  Little  responsibility,  then  little  power,"  is  the  maxim 
of  free  States. 

We  have  reduced  the  responsibility  of  members  of  Congress 
to  the  minimum.  Senators  are  responsible  to  their  own  States, 
representatives  to  their  respective  constituents.  Here  the 
responsibility  in  practice  ends.  What  accountability  does  a 
senator  from  Nevada,  for  example,  feel  to  the  legislature  or 
people  of  Massachusetts?  What  does  a  representative  from  a 
Michigan  district  care  for  the  interests  or  wishes  of  a  district  of 
Florida,  in  comparison  with  the  interests  or  wishes  of  his  own  ? 
How,  then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  can  the  senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  representative  from  Michigan  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  Florida  ?  For  no  other 
reason  and  to  no  greater  extent  than  there  are  interests  common 
to  the  four  States,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  regulated  by  all 
of  them,  and  where,  if  they  do  not  agree,  the  majority  must 
•decide. 
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These  common  interests  are  few  in  number.  They  were  con 
sidered  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  set  down  in 
carefully  chosen  words.  Since  then,  the  enormous  expansion  of 
our  territory  has  increased  the  diversities  of  the  different  parts. 
The  interests  of  California  are  less  the  interests  of  Massachu 
setts  now  than  were  the  interests  of  Georgia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  separate  interests  will  increase  and  the  com 
mon  interests  diminish  in  number  with  every  expansion  of  terri 
tory.  How  little  of  accountability  to  the  country  the  members 
of  Congress,  in  fact,  feel,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  late 
examples : 

A  bill  to  take  from  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  safeguard 
of  the  habeas  corpus  was  defeated  only  by  the  most  persistent 
obstruction  from  the  minority  in  the  last  days  of  a  Congress. 
And  yet  who,  of  all  the  members  that  voted  for  the  infamous 
bill,  lost  a  reelection  for  that  reason  ?    Another  bill — which,  in 
fact,  became  a  law — took  from  the  Treasury  an  immense  sum, 
estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  millions,  to  pay  what  were 
called  Arrears  of  Pensions,  but  which  were  not  arrears  or  dues 
of  any  kind.    Who  that  voted  for  this  legislative  robbery  lost 
by  it  ?    While  we  write,  a  bill  has  passed  the  two  Houses  appro 
priating  eleven  millions  for  what  are  called  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
some  of  which  have  no  claim  to  national  recognition.    Senator 
Thurman  called  it  a  scheme  "  to  reelect  members  of  Congress." 
How  was  it  expected  to  work  ?    A  member  from  a  district  whose 
people  want  employment,  and  a  plentiful  disbursement  of  public 
money,  expects  to  win  popularity  and  votes  by  giving  them  the 
opportunity.    These  constituents  of  his  contribute  little  to  the 
Treasury,  but  get  much  out  of  it.    He  votes  away  other  people's 
money,  the  contributions  of  other  constituencies  than  his  own ; 
but  to  them  he  owes  no  accountability.    Of  the  seventy-six 
senators,  only  forty-four  voted ;  and  of  these,  twenty-six  Demo 
crats  and  six  Republicans  voted  for  the  bill,  eight  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans  voted  against  it,  which  would  leave  nine  Demo 
crats  and  twenty-three  Republicans  who  did  not  vote  at  all.    This 
lack  of  responsibility  is  in  the  nature  of  things.     There  were 
probably  few  members  of  either  House  who  thought  that  their 
own  constituents  would  suffer  from  the  measure,  and  so  rebuke 
them  for  it. 

Senators   and  representatives  feel  no  accountability  to  the 
country  at  large,  because  there  is  none  in  fact.    Each  member 
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stands  or  falls  by  his  own  constituents,  and  by  them  alone. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  general  feeling.  The  only  way  to  make 
that  accountability  minister  to  the  general  good,  is  to  make 
every  measure  fall  upon  the  constituents  of  each  member  as  it 
falls  upon  the  constituents  of  others,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  him 
authority  to  legislate  only  upon  the  common  concerns  of  all.  It 
may,  of  course,  sometimes  happen  that  legislation  upon  these 
common  concerns  may  not  affect  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
same  way  or  to  the  same  degree,  but  that  does  not  change  the 
principle  of  legislating  only  upon  concerns  that  are  common  to 
all,  and  in  some  way  affect  all. 

The  American  theory  of  government  is  self-government. 
This  means  that  the  individual  remains  his  own  master  in  all 
that  concerns  only  himself.  When  his  actions  interfere  with  the 
actions  of  another,  the  two  act  together.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  social  compact  or  body  politic,  this  is  the 
theory  on  which  joint  action  is  founded,  whether  of  two  persons 
or  of  many.  Whatever  concerns  one  alone  is  for  him  to  do ; 
whatever  concerns  his  neighbor  and  himself  is  for  the  two  to  do 
together  j  and  so  on  through  all  aggregations  of  individuals 
until  we  arrive  at  that  final  organization  which  we  call  the  State. 
When  that  stage  is  reached,  States  may  unite  with  other  States 
for  the  management  of  common  concerns,  and  so  form  a  central 
union,  federative  or  national.  This  does  not  mean  that  Massa 
chusetts  shall  govern  South  Carolina,  nor  South  Carolina  Mas 
sachusetts  ;  but  that  each  shall  govern  itself  in  all  that  pertains 
to  itself ;  and  that  in  matters  that  pertain  to  both,  the  two  shall 
govern  both.  For,  if  in  a  matter  that  concerned  both,  the  two 
should  not  of  choice  act  together,  and  one  should  act  for  both  j 
or  if  the  two,  acting  separately,  should  come  into  collision,  and 
one  force  the  other  to  yield,  the  principle  of  self-government 
would  be  lost.  The  separate  concerns  of  the  States  are  for  the 
States  to  manage,  each  by  itself :  common  concerns  are  for  all 
together,  that  is,  for  the  United  States.  This  is  the  theory  of 
American  government  carried  to  its  logical  results.  In  the 
smallest  political  organization, — as,  for  example,  a  New  Eng 
land  township, — the  members  vote  in  person;  in  the  larger 
townships  the  members  vote  by  representatives.  But  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  limitation  of  power  is  the  same  in  both.  The  town 
Assembly  is  limited  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  5  the  State 
Assembly  is  limited  by  the  State  constitution,  and  the  Federal 
Assembly,  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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The  interests  common  to  all  the  States  are,  as  has  been  already" 
said,  few  in  number.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  undertook 
to  enumerate  them,  and  the  enumeration  they  agreed  upon  is 
fixed  in  that  organic  act,  there  to  remain  forever,  unless  changed 
by  amendment.  The  aim  of  this  instrument  was  to  keep  the 
States  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  to  present  them  as  one  in 
their  relations  abroad.  General  taxation,  war,  treaties,  foreign 
and  inter-State  commerce,  postal  service,  bankruptcy,  copyright 
and  patent  right,  naturalization,  coinage ;  these  were  objects 
of  common  concern.  To  such  objects  the  Federal  Government 
was  to  be  limited.  Its  founders  were  sagacious  men ;  they  walked 
in  the  light  of  the  soundest  philosophy  ;  they  saw  that  a  repub 
lican  government  could  not  be  maintained  over  so  large  a  coun 
try  without  a  strict  limitation  of  its  powers.  It  has  never  yet 
been  done  j  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  will  be  done  ; 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not.  Our  country, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  covered  as  large  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,, 
and  Spain ;  it  is  now  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe.  Let 
us  suppose  a  representative  government,  with  plenary  powers  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  ask  ourselves  how  long  it  would  probably  last. 
Should  we  not  agree  that  it  would  not  last  a  decade  ? 

"We  hear  sometimes  of  a  federation  of  the  world.  A  closer 
union  of  the  nations,  through  some  great  council,  by  which  inter 
national  disputes  might  be  settled,  and  war  prevented,  is  the 
dream  of  philanthropists  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian  believer. 
But  how  could  such  a  consummation  be  brought  to  pass  !  Only  by 
a  treaty  binding  the  good  faith  of  the  nations  to  abide  by  the  advice 
of  a  consultative  body  upon  a  few  subjects,  neither  wounding 
national  susceptibilities  nor  trenching  upon  national  autonomy- 
Imagine  representatives  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Germanic  Empire,  the  Austrian  double-headed  monarchy,  the 
Russian  autocracy,  and  patriarchal  China,  meeting  in  one  cham 
ber  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  so  heterogeneous  a  constituency. 
What  affairs  would  they  discuss  ?  None  but  those  in  which  they 
have  a  common  concern ;  they  would  not  so  much  as  lay  a  little 
finger  upon  the  separate  interests  of  any  nation.  If  ever  a 
scheme  of  closer  union  should  be  brought  about  (and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  it  possible  to  bind  the  nations  together  closer 
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than  they  have  ever  yet  been  bound  5  the  Berlin  congress  went  a 
long  way  toward  it),  it  will  be  through  some  special  organiza 
tion,  having  as  its  vital  principle  the  absolute  autonomy  of  all 
the  nations.  If  it  be  possible  to  agree  upon  a  representative 
body  limited  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  subjects  of  universal 
mcern,  and  so  limited  that  the  boundary  can  never  be  overpassed, 
then,  and  then  only,  such  a  union  may  be  possible. 

The  parallel  between  a  federation  and  a  constitutional  union 
of  course  incomplete.    The  difference  between  them  lies  in  the 
>wer  of  the  latter  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority.    But 
ie  principle  upon  which  the  harmony  of  the  members  depends 
is  the  same. 

This  is  a  Federal  republic.  In  the  late  presidential  canvass  an 
occasional  sign  was  put  up  that  "  This  is  a  nation,  not  a  league." 
The  sign  was  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  all.  A  nation,  strictly 
considered,  is  a  political  body,  sovereign  in  all  things  over  all  its 
tembers.  Ours  is  not  such  a  nation  ,•  it  is  sovereign  to  the 
foreign  world  in  most  things,  but  even  then  not  in  all.  It  could 
tot  cede  to  Great  Britain,  for  example,  a  part  of  Maine  without 
[aine's  consent.  In  our  domestic  world,  it  is  sovereign  only  in 
a  few  things.  In  most  of  the  concerns  of  our  daily  life,  it  is  not 
more  sovereign  over  us  than  is  England  or  France.  A  fashion  is 
creeping  in  slowly,  and  no  doubt  carelessly,  of  using  the  words 
11  United  States w  as  a  nominative  singular ;  some  persons  have 
been  bold  enough,  indeed,  to  say  "  the  United  States  is.v  This 
is  as  bad  in  grammar  as  in  fact.  The  Constitution  says  nothing 
of  the  kind:  "No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  them,"  is  the  language  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  "  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,'7  is 
that  of  the  third  section  of  the  third  article.  The  letter  signed  by 
"Washington  and  addressed  by  the  convention  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  inclosing  the  Constitution,  contained  this  paragraph : 
"  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  Federal  government  of  these 
States  to  secure  all  rights  of  the  independent  sovereign  to  each, 
and  yet  provide  for  the  interests  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals 
entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve 
the  rest ;  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on 
the  situation  and  the  circumstance  as  on  the  object  to  be  attained. 
It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw,  with  precision,  the  lines 
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between  those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered  and  those  which 
must  be  reserved."  The  words  "  Federal "  and  "  Confederacy/'  as 
applied  to  the  Union,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  earlier 
public  documents.  Washington  used  the  adjective  "federal" 
to  designate  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  Jefferson  spoke  of  the  "  establishment  of 
our  present  Federal  Government ; "  Madison  of  the  "  various 
forms  of  our  extended  Confederacy ; "  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
the  u  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  Government ; "  Jack 
son  of  the  "  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government ; "  Van  Buren 
of  the  "  concerns  of  the  whole  Confederacy;"  Harrison  of  the 
"  powers  which  have  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Government ; " 
Tyler  of  the  "  office  of  President  of  this  Confederacy ; "  Polk  of 
the  "  safeguard  of  our  Federative  compact ; "  Pierce  of  the  "  sole 
reliance  of  the  Confederacy ; "  and  Buchanan  of  the  "  construc 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

The  strong  tide  that  for  twenty  years  has  been  setting  toward 
centralization  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  surges  of  the 
civil  war.  The  nation  was  struggling  for  life,  and  those  who 
administered  its  affairs  did  not  always  measure  their  power  by 
their  right.  This  was  deplorable,  for  the  Constitution  was  made 
for  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  there  was  never  a  necessity  for 
stretching  its  powers  beyond  the  tension  which  itself  allowed. 
But  the  civil  war  is  not  responsible  for  all  that  has  happened. 
A  National  Bank  and  a  Tariff  came  before  the  war;  the 
interference  with  the  elections  has  come  since ;  the  other  meas 
ures,  if  they  grew  out  of  the  war,  were  continued  long  after  the 
last  gun  had  been  fired.  There  are  causes  tending  to  centraliza 
tion  more  permanent  than  our  great  conflict  of  arms. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  new  form  of  govern 
ment,  though  it  has  lasted  nearly  a  century,  yet  that  is  but  a 
span  in  the  life  of  a  people.  Think  of  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
help  confessing  to  ourselves  that  the  system  under  which  we  live 
is  even  yet  an  experiment.  Ours  is  the  only  federal  republic 
that  ever  embraced  a  continent  and  governed  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Never  before  have  so  many  great  and  opulent 
States,  with  such  diversities  of  interests,  been  brought  together 
under  one  national  authority.  Flanked  by  an  ocean  on  either 
side,  stretching  with  Alaska  almost  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen 
zone,  yielding  every  fruit  of  the  bounteous  earth,  and  displaying 
the  fairest  forms  of  hill  and  plain,  lake  and  river,  it  stands  a 
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world  in  itself,  with  all  its  diversities  of  industrial  and  social  life. 
The  interests  of  the  people  in  such  a  country  must  be  as  various 
as  the  wide  and  diverse  regions  they  inhabit. 

The  pressure  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  comes  from  four  different  quarters  :  the  performance 
of  the  natural  functions  of  government,  the  interests  of  majori 
ties,  the  demands  of  party,  and  the  schemes  of  monopolists. 
Against  the  operation  of  these  causes,  what  is  there  to  oppose 
usurpation  or  to  compel  moderation  ?  Nothing  but  the  limita 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  the  resistance  of  the  coordinate  depart 
ments,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  people. 

The  limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  plain  enough  in 
themselves.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  language  more  carefully 
chosen  or  more  easily  understood.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu 
tion  thought  that  they  had  found  the  means  of  limiting  effectu 
ally  the  powers  of  Congress,  when  they  had  thus  enumerated 
them,  and  established  two  coordinate  departments — the  Execu 
tive  and  Judicial — as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Legislature.  In 
practice,  however,  the  counterpoise  has  not  proved  equal.  For 
this  there  are  two  reasons :  one,  that  the  presidential  veto  may 
be  overridden  by  two-thirds  of  each  House,  as,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  on  the  occasions  when  it  was  most  needed  5  and  the  other, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  either  given  way  before  the  deter 
mined  will  of  Congress,  or  has  so  construed  the  discretion  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  choice  of  means,  as  to  leave  that  depart 
ment  of  the  Government  to  define  and  limit  its  own  powers 
in  particulars  the  most  important  to  the  equipoise  of  the  Con 
stitution.  Thus,  when  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  Recon 
struction  bill,  it  was  promptly  repassed  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  each  House,  and  he  was  impeached,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  office,  for  opposing  the  will  of  Congress;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  prevented  from  pronouncing  its  judgment 
upon  the  same  measure,  by  the  defiant  attitude  of  Congress, 
and  its  repeal  of  the  law  which  gave  the  court  jurisdiction.  In 
another  instance,  that  court  was  made,  by  seating  two  new 
judges,  to  reverse  its  previous  decision  against  the  constitution 
ality  of  the  act  which  made  Government  promises  to  pay  equal 
to  payment.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  vain  thing  to  look  to  either 
the  President  or  the  Supreme  Court  for  effectual  resistance  to 
the  determined  will  of  Congress.  In  theory,  indeed,  an  act  of 
Congress  against  the  Constitution  is  a  nullity.  Chief-Justice 
VOL.  cxxxn. — NO.  294.  29 
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Marshall  said  that  long  ago,  in  these  memorable  words,  which 
form  part  of  his  opinion  in  Marbury  against  Madison : 

"This  original  and  supreme  will"  [that  is,  the  will  of  the  people] 
"  organizes  the  government,  and  assigns  to  different  departments  their 
respective  powers.  It  may  either  stop  here  or  establish  certain  limits  not 
to  be  transcended  by  those  departments.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The  powers  of  the  legislature  are 
denned  and  limited ;  and  that  those  limits  may  not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten, 
the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited,  and  to 
what  purpose  is  that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  may  at 
any  time  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained  ?  The  distinction 
between  a  government  with  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  abolished,  if 
those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts 
prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation." 

All  these  limitations  and  supposed  safeguards  have  not  suf 
ficed,  however,  to  defend  us  against  the  strong  tendencies  to 
centralization,  because  the  all-important  qualification,  that  in 
the  choice  of  means  Congress  has  in  fact  discretion  the  most 
ample,  leaves  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  in 
possession  of  a  mass  of  powers,  original  and  incidental,  for  the 
safe  and  wise  exercise  of  which  the  States  and  the  people  have 
no  adequate  guaranty  but  in  themselves. 

Vigilance  is  born  of  intelligence  and  will.  They  who  exer 
cise  it  must  not  only  watch,  but  determine.  In  this  way,  and 
this  only,  can  the  tendency  to  centralization  be  arrested. 

That  it  must  be  arrested,  if  we  would  preserve  our  liberties, 
seems  too  plain  for  discussion.  If  there  be  any  certain  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  history,  it  is  that  a  consolidated  government 
cannot  be  established  on  so  wide  a  domain,  unless  it  be  monarchi 
cal.  In  "  Metternich's  Memoirs  "  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  the 
condition  of  Germany  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon : 

"  The  idea  of  the  state  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  united  sovereignty, 
whether  that  of  a  personal  sovereign  or  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  personal  sovereign  may  reign  over  several  countries  different  in  their 
provincial  laws  and  in  their  local  interior  administration.  One  sovereign 
people  cannot  rule  over  another." 

This  seems  to  us  the  statement  of  a  political  principle  appli 
cable  to  men  everywhere,  and  especially  to  us :  "  One  sovereign 
people  cannot  rule  over  another." 

In  a  public  address,  several  years  ago,  General  Garfield  esti 
mated  the  number  of  Federal  office-holders  at  more  than  a 
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hundred  thousand.  Our  population  was  then  about  forty 
millions,  which  would  place  in  the  Federal  service  one  in  every 
four  hundred  of  all  the  people.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  persons 
living  are  adult  men  5  so  that  one  in  eighty  of  these  adults  is 
fastened  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  probably  every  fiftieth 
family  is  dependent  upon  it.  Add  to  this  that,  according  to  the 
prevalent  theory,  the  dependence  is  precarious,  because  the 
troops  of  office-holders  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  party, 
taking  or  losing  office  as  it  rises  or  falls.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  country  is  yearly  burdened  with  more  patronage,  and 
driven  on  to  the  exercise  of  more  power  ? 

The  disposition,  of  course,  increases  with  the  indulgence. 
Every  encroachment  is  a  temptation  to  a  new  one.  How  soon  suc 
cessful  resistance  will  come,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  come  by  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  ballot  in  the 
ordinary  elections.  It  may  come  in  the  form  of  a  revision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  it  may  come — which  heaven  avert — with 
violent  convulsion.  One  thing  appears  to  be  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  country  will  not  be  divided.  Under  some  form  of 
government,  and  with  more  or  less  of  freedom,  the  United  States 
will  maintain  their  dominion  from  sea  to  sea.  If  encroachments 
go  on  increasing,  the  pressure  upon  particular  sections  will 
become  heavier  and  heavier :  there  will  be  on  the  one  hand  a 
demand  for  a  stronger  government  to  put  down  resistance,  and  on 
the  other  a  demand,  in  order  to  protect  minorities,  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  some  authority  which  is  not  controlled  by  fluctuating 
assemblies.  At  least,  it  may  be  set  down  as  not  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  order  of  events,  that  a  hundred 
millions  of  people,  covering  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  and 
fifty-eight  of  longitude,  with  all  the  diversities  of  soil,  climate, 
and  productions  which  our  country  displays,  should  continue  to  be 
governed  in  all  their  concerns  by  an  assembly  of  representatives, 
who  cannot  in  some  way  be  all  reached  by  all  the  constituencies. 

We  have  said  that  the  great  ends  of  government  are  unity 
and  freedom.  The  former  we  are  sure  of ;  for  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  causes  now  discernible  can  divide  the  American 
people  into  two  or  more  republics,  nations,  confederacies,  or  other 
forms  of  political  organization.  We  are  united  and  shall  remain 
united  under  some  form  of  government,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Are  we  as  sure  of  our  freedom  as  of  our  unity  ?  That  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  States  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
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as  they  stand  under  the  Constitution,  nothing  added  and  nothing 
taken  away  by  unjust  interpretation  or  unlawful  force.  Security 
for  person  and  property  is  more  important  even  than  unity. 
For  this  security  we  depend  upon  the  States.  To  be  a  State  of 
the  American  Union  is  to  be  sovereign  in  everything  within  its 
own  borders,  except  where  the  sovereignty  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  things  has  been  granted  to  the  common  government  of 
all  the  States.  Sovereign  States  should  be  kept  as  a  good  old-fash 
ioned  expression.  Long  may  it  live  !  State  rights  got  a  bad  name 
because  they  were  pushed  to  excess — nullification  was  a  folly, 
and  secession  was  a  crime — but  because  this  folly  and  this  crime 
were  committed  in  the  name  of  State  rights,  it  would  be  folly  to 
infer  that  the  name  may  not  have  a  good  meaning  and  represent 
a  useful  thing.  "  Confederacy  "  was  a  name  abhorred  when  we 
were  fighting  the  Confederate  armies,  but  we  are  not  now  to  be 
frightened  by  a  word.  The  ceiling  of  the  Representatives' 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol  is  divided  into  panels  of  glass,  through 
which  the  sunlight  pours  into  the  room,  and  on  which  are  painted, 
one  after  another,  the  names  and  escutcheons  of  the  several 
States  whose  representatives  sit  below.  There  is  the  emblem  of 
New  York  and  her  motto  "  Excelsior,"  and  there  the  emblem  of 
Virginia  and  her  motto  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis  ";  Massachusetts, 
with  sword  uplifted,  writes  "  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate 
quietem";  and  Pennsylvania  displays  her  eagle  crowned  with 
light,  and  proclaims  "  Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence."  Every 
escutcheon  set  above  the  chamber  represents  a  sovereign  State, 
which  has  a  history,  a  pride,  and  a  policy  of  its  own.  In  the 
same  ceiling  are  vacant  panels,  left  for  future  States  as  they 
are  expected  to  come  in  long  procession.  A  thoughtful  person, 
looking  up  at  them,  cannot  but  ask  himself,  Will  they  ever  be 
filled  ?  That  depends  on  the  men  who  sit  beneath,  and  on  the 
people  who  send  them  there. 

DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 


THE  OLD  VERSION  AND  THE  NEW. 


KING  JAMES'S  VERSION. 

ON  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  the  son  of  her 
rival,  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  of  Scots,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  rigid  school  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism,  subscribed  the  Scotch  Confession  of 
Faith  drawn  up  by  John  Knox,  the  enemy  of  his  mother,  and 
had  called  the  Anglican  liturgy  "  an  ill-said  mass  in  English." 
But  his  promotion  to  the  English  throne  was  speedily  followed 
by  an  abandonment  of  his  Scotch  Presbyterianism  for  Anglican 
Episcopalianism.  The  change  suited  his  monarchical  and  des 
potic  instinct,  which  found  expression  in  his  pet  aphorism,  "  No 
bishop,  no  king."  "  A  Scotch  presbytery/7  he  said,  "  agrees  as 
well  with  monarchy  as  G-od  and  the  Devil.  Then,  Jack,  and 
Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my 
council.  Therefore,  I  reiterate  my  former  speech :  '  I/e  roy  s'avi- 
sera?"  He  was  certainly  no  ordinary  man.  His  reading  and 
writing  ranged  from  the  mysteries  of  predestination  to  witch 
craft  and  tobacco,  and  his  courtiers  lauded  him  as  the  Solomon 
of  his  age.  Archbishop  Whitgift  said  to  him  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference :  "  Undoubtedly  your  Majesty  speaks  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit."  In  the  adulatory  address  of 
dedication,  the  translators  of  the  Bible  which  unjustly  bears  his 
name  hail  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  the  "  appearance  of  the 
sun  in  his  strength."  He  was  witty,  shrewd,  and  learned,  but 
pedantic,  conceited,  cowardly,  mean,  intemperate,  and  profane, 
and  lacked  practical  common  sense,  which,  for  a  ruler  especially, 
is  more  important  than  uncommon  sense.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
called  him  "the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  And  Macaulay 
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says  that  he  was  stammering,  and  slobbering,  and  talking  in  the 
style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a  pedagogue.  He  reduced 
England  from  a  monarchy  of  the  first  rank,  which  it  had  attained 
under  Elizabeth,  to  a  secondary  order,  and  introduced  the  des 
potic,  hypocritical,  and  semi-popish  succession  of  the  four 
Stuarts,  which  provoked  the  Puritan  rebellion,  and  indirectly 
led  to  the  colonization  of  New  England  and  the  triumph  of  tol 
eration  in  old  England.  Macaulay  says  that  England  uowes 
more  to  the  weaknesses  and  meannesses  of  James  I.  than  to  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sovereigns.'7 

So  we  may  say  that  to  the  vanity,  rather  than  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  this  monarch,  we  owe  the  best  popular  transla 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  England  or  any  other  country  ever 
possessed.  He  suggested  it,  or  rather  approved  of  the  sugges 
tion,  which  came  from  a  Puritan  divine,  and  appointed  a  com 
mission  for  the  translation,  which  still  bears  his  name.  But  that 
is  all ;  he  never  spent  a  penny  on  the  work,  he  never  owned  or 
authorized  it,  and  left  it  to  its  natural  fate.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  English-speaking  world  has  been 
drinking  the  water  of  life  "  from  the  jaw-bones  of  a  royal  jack 
ass."  Fortunately,  the  connection  of  this  noble  work  with  James 
is  purely  nominal,  and  even  that  connection  has  long  since  been 
dropped  from  the  American  editions  by  the  omission  of  the  dedi 
cation  "to  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc." 

The  authorized  English  version,  so  called, — although  it  was 
never  properly  authorized  either  by  king,  or  parliament,  or  con 
vocation,  but  simply  by  usage, — had  its  birth  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  held  in  January,  1604.  In  that  noble  palace, 
built  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  by  Cardinal  "Wolsey,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  presented  to  Henry  VIII.,  there 
assembled  in  the  presence  of  King  James,  and  at  his  invitation, 
Archbishop  Whitgift  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Bancroft  of  London, 
seven  other  bishops  and  eight  deans,  on  the  part  of  the  conserv 
ative  conformists,  and  four  leaders  of  the  progressive  Puritan 
party,  with  the  learned  Dr.  John  Reynolds  of  Oxford,  to  confer 
about  the  burning  questions  which  agitated  the  then  undivided 
Church  of  England.  The  king  acted  both  as  moderator  and 
judge,  and  lost  no  chance  to  display  his  learning  and  wit  during 
the  debate.  He  rudely  rejected  every  petition  of  the  Puritans, 
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using  as  his  final  argument :  "  I  will  make  them  conform  them 
selves,  or  else  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse." 
By  doing  worse,  he  meant,  "  just  hang  them,  that  is  all."  This 
was  his  short  method  with  dissenters. 

In  one  point,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  obnoxious  Puritans, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  bishops.  This  was  the  revis 
ion  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  had,  from  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  been  used  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  while  the  Geneva 
Bible  of  1560  was  the  favorite  version  of  the  common  people  in 
their  families.  The  suggestion  came  from  Dr.  Reynolds  and  led 
to  an  interesting  debate,  which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Fuller  (  "  Church  History  of  Britain,"  Book  x.  Sec.  1) : 

"Dr.  Beynolds: — May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  that  the  Bible  be  new 
translated,  such  as  are  extant  not  answering  the  original. 

"  And  he  instanced  three  particulars :  Gal.  iv.  25,  in  the  original,  avaroinei, 
is  ill  translated,  'bordereth.'  Psalm  cv.  28,  in  the  original,  'They  were 
not  disobedient/  is  ill  translated,  '  They  were  not  obedient.'  Psalm  cvi.  30, 
in  the  original,  'Phinehas  executed  judgment,'  is  ill  translated,  'Phinehas 
prayed.' 

"  Bishop  of  London : — If  every  man's  humor  might  be  followed,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  translating. 

"  His  Majesty : — I  profess  I  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated  in 
English ;  but  I  think  that,  of  all,  that  of  Geneva  is  the  worst.  I  wish  some 
special  pains  were  taken  for  a  uniform  translation ;  which  should  be  done  by 
the  best  learned  in  both  universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  bishops,  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council,  lastly,  ratified  by  royal  authority,  to  be  read  in  the 
whole  church,  and  no  other. 

"  Bishop  of  London : — But  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be  added 
thereunto. 

"His  Majesty: — That  caveat  is  well  put  in;  for  in  the  Geneva  translation, 
some  notes  are  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savoring  of  traitorous  conceits : 
As  when  from  Exodus  i.  19,  disobedience  to  kings  is  allowed  in  a  marginal 
note  ;  and,  2  Chron.  xv.  1 6,  King  Asa  taxed  in  the  note  for  only  deposing  his 
mother  for  idolatry,  and  not  TeiUing  her.  To  conclude  this  point :  let  errors  in 
the  matter  of  faith  be  amended,  and  indifferent  things  be  interpreted,  and  a 
gloss  added  unto  them.  For  as  Bartolus  de  Regno  saith,  that  '  a  king  with 
some  weakness  is  better  than  still  a  change ' ;  so  rather  a  church  with  some 
faults  than  an  innovation.  And  surely  if  these  were  the  greatest  matters  that 
grieved  you,  I  need  not  have  been  troubled  with  such  importunate  complaints." 

4 

Dr.  Reynolds,  the  real  mover  of  the  enterprise,  is  described 
by  Anthony  Wood  as  a  prodigious  scholar,  who  "had  turned 
over  all  writers,  profane,  ecclesiastical,  and  divine,  all  the  coun 
cils,  fathers,  and  histories  of  the  church."  He  was  commissioned 
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as  one  of  the  translators  of  the  company  which  had  in  charge  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  died  in  May, 
1607,  four  years  before  the  publication  of  the  work. 

The  king  was  not  slow  in  making  preparations.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  commissioned  forty-four  dignitaries  and  scholars, 
who  had  been  selected  by  some  unknown  but,  no  doubt,  com 
petent  authority,  to  carry  out  the  revision,  and  directed  Ban 
croft,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  to  make  provision  for  the  compensation  of  the  translators 
by  church  preferment.  He  divided  them  into  six  classes,  who 
were  to  meet  at  Westminster  (London),  Cambridge,  and  Oxford, 
two  classes  in  each  place.  The  original  Scriptures,  including  the 
Apocrypha,  were  in  like  manner  divided  into  six  portions,  one 
of  which  was  assigned  to  each  class  for  translation.  The  follow 
ing  rules,  prescribed  by  the  king,  were  transmitted  to  the  trans 
lators  : 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit. 

"2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other 
names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained,  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they  are 
vulgarly  used. 

"3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church,  not  to 
be  translated  congregation. 

' '  4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept  which  hath 
been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers,  being  agreeable  to 
the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogies  of  faith. 

"  5.  The  division  of  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all  or  as  little  as 
may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

"  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  explanation 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without  some  circumlocution, 
so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

"  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  shall  serve 
for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

"8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same  chapter  or 
chapters ;  and,  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally  by  himself  where 
he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together  to  con  firm  what  they  have  done  and  agree 
for  their  part  what  shall  stand. 

"9.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book  in  this  manner, 
they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously  ; 
for  his  Majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

"10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall  doubt 
or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note  the  places,  and 
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therewithall  to  send  their  reasons  ;  to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  differ 
ence  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief 
persons  of  each  company,  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

"11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters  to  be 
directed  by  authority  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for  his  judgment  in 
such  a  place. 

"12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy, 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge 
as  many  as,  being  skillful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to 
send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster, 
Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was  directed  before  in  the  King's  letter 
to  the  archbishop. 

"13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Westminster 
and  Chester,  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  professors  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
in  the  two  universities. 

"14.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishops'  Bible  :  Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Matthew's  [Eogers's],  Whit- 
church's  [Cranmer's],  Geneva. 

"15.  By  a  later  rule  three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines, 
in  either  of  the  universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned 
to  be  overseers  of  the  translation,  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth 
rule." 


The  actual  number  of  translators  was  only  forty-seven.  The 
remaining  seven  may  have  died  or  resigned.  The  active  mem 
bers  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  scholars  of  England  at  that  time, 
as  is  very  evident  from  the  result.  Yet  most  of  them  are  en 
tirely  forgotten :  they  live  only  in  their  work.  The  same  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  new  revisers.  The  work  is  far  more  important 
than  the  workmen. 

The  translation,  or  revision  rather,  was  finished  and  published 
in  1611,  and  thus  welcomed  by  Fuller  (iii.  274) : 


"And  now,  after  long  expectation  and  great  desire,  came  forth  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  (most  beautifully  printed),  by  a  select  and  competent 
number  of  divines,  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  not  being  too  many,  lest  one 
should  trouble  another ;  and  yet  many,  lest,  in  any,  things  might  haply  escape 
them :  who,  neither  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  nor  fearing  reproach  for 
slackness  (seeing,  in  a  business  of  moment,  none  deserve  blame  for  convenient 
slowness),  had  expended  almost  three  years  in  the  work,  not  only  examining 
the  channels  by  the  fountain,  translations  with  the  original,  which  was  abso 
lutely  necessary;  but  also  comparing  channels  with  channels,  which  was 
abundantly  useful,  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  languages. 
So  that  their  industry,  skillfulness,  piety,  and  discretion,  have  herein  bound 
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the  church  unto  them  in  a  debt  of  special  remembrance  and  thankfulness. 
These  with  Jacob,  ' rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well'  of 
life,  Genesis  xxix.  10 ;  so  that  now  even  Kachels,  weak  women,  may  freely 
come,  both  to  drink  themselves,  and  water  the  flocks  of  their  families  at  the 
same." 

We  bestow  the  highest  praise  upon  the  authorized  version 
when  we  say  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  English  reproduction  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  reads  like  an  original  work. 
The  strongest  proof  of  its  excellency  is  its  universal  adoption 
and  use  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  all  the 
various  denominations  and  sects  into  which  English  and  Amer 
ican  Protestant  Christendom  is  divided.  It  is  the  common  bond 
of  union  between  them  all. 

In  properly  estimating  King  James's  version,  however,  we  must 
not  forget  its  defects,  which  are  numerous  and  serious.  Admi 
rable  as  it  is  for  popular  and  practical  purposes,  it  is  full  of  minor 
errors,  inaccuracies,  and  inconsistencies,  if  tested  by  the  stand 
ards  of  modern  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholarship.  The  forty-seven 
revisers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  They  knew  the  ancient 
languages  well  enough  to  read  them  fluently  and  translate  from 
them  idiomatically ;  but  they  had  a  very  imperfect  apparatus  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  The  niceties  and  shades  of  those 
languages  could  not  be  appreciated.  The  departures  in  the  use 
of  the  article  are  so  innumerable,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Greek 
tenses  (the  aorist,  imperfect,  and  perfect)  so  constant  and  arbi 
trary,  that  they  seem  to  have  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul 
gate  rather  than  from  the  Greek.  Moreover,  a  vast  amount 
of  philological,  archaeological,  geographical,  and  historical  knowl 
edge  has  accumulated  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  but  more  especially  during  the  present  generation,  which 
can  be  utilized  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  is  indisputably  necessary  for  an  accurate  translation. 

THE  NEW  REVISION. 

THESE  and  other  considerations  have  resulted  at  last  in  the 
resumption  of  the  work  of  revision  in  the  year  1870,  by  the  com 
bined,  labor  of  Biblical  scholars  from  all  the  leading  Protestant 
denominations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Brit 
ish  Committee  and  the  American  Committee  are  divided  into 
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two  companies,  one  for  the  Old  and  one  for  the  New  Testamenty 
and  each  company  acts  as  a  unit,  which  secures  greater  harmony 
and  consistency  than  the  system  adopted  by  King  James.  The 
New  Testament  was  completed  at  the  close  of  last  year,  just  five 
hundred  years  after  Wiclif's  Bible,  and  will  be  published  in  the 
month  of  May,  simultaneously  in  England,  Scotland,  Americay 
and  Australia.  In  England,  it  will  be  published  in  various 
sizes  and  at  various  prices  by  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  have  always  had  the  monopoly  of  Bible 
printing.  In  this  country,  the  publication  is  left  free  like  that 
of  the  authorized  version,  but,  of  course,  with  all  the  risk  of 
variations  and  mutilations  to  which  irresponsible  reprints  are 
subject.  The  Old  Testament  will  be  finished  in  two  years. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Anglo-American  revision, 
which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  those  prescribed  by  King 
James : 


"  1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the  text  of  the 
authorized  version  consistently  with  faithfulness. 

"2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the 
language  of  the  authorized  or  earlier  versions. 

"  3.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once  pro 
visionally,  the  second  time  finally. 

"4.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is 
decidedly  preponderating ;  and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from 
that  from  which  the  authorized  version  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indi 
cated  in  the  margin. 

"5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text,  on  the  second  final  revision 
by  each  company,  except  two-thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same ; 
but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

"6.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to 
discussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereon  till  the  next  meeting,  whensoever 
the  same  shall  be  required  by  one-third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  such 
intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting. 

"  7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  pages,  paragraphs,  italics,  and 
punctuation. 

"8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  considered  desirable, 
to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their 
opinions." 

The  English  Committee  began  actual  work  in  May,  1870,  and 
the  American  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  English,  in 
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October,  1872,  but  the  latter  was  organized  in  1871  by  invitation 
of  the  former.  Both  committees  embraced  in  all  one  hundred 
and  one  members ;  but  of  these,  a  number  died  or  resigned 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  present  number  of  active  mem 
bers  is  seventy-nine,  of  whom  fifty-two  belong  to  the  English 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  American  Committee. 


KING  JAMES'S  VERSION  AND  THE  NEW  REVISION  COMPARED. 

WE  now  proceed  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  and  differ 
ence  between  King  James's  version  and  the  Anglo-American 
revision : 

First.  Both  are  not  new  versions,  but  revisions  of  preceding 
versions,  each  being  based  chiefly  upon  its  immediate  predeces 
sor  in  authorized  use,  and  retaining  substantially  the  same  kind 
of  English,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  tradition  and  the 
bond  of  union. 

Second.  Both  are  intended  for  popular  use  in  churches  and 
families.  They  employ  the  common,  yet  noble  and  dignified 
language  of  the  people,  as  the  sacred  writers  did.  There  is  a 
consecrated  Bible  idiom  which  differs  as  much  from  the  scientific 
language  of  scholars  as  from  the  vulgar  language  of  the  street. 
It  does  not  either  fly  too  high  for  the  reach  of  the  many,  nor 
crawl  on  the  dust. 

Third.  Both  represent  the  best  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  made. 

Fourth.  King  James's  version,  although  suggested  by  an 
individual  scholar  (Dr.  Reynolds),  was  undertaken  and  carried 
on  by  royal  authority,  but  unaided  by  the  royal  purse  and  the 
royal  seal  of  approval.  The  new  revision  originated  in  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Convocation  of  Canter 
bury,  and  is  carried  on  by  Biblical  scholars,  independent  of  gov 
ernment  aid  or  government  sanction.  The  one  represents  the 
Erastian  principle  of  state  control,  the  latter  the  self-government 
of  the  church. 

Fifth.  The  old  version  was  made  by  scholars  of  the  one  undi 
vided  Church  of  England,  the  new  by  scholars  of  all  denomi 
nations  which  have  since  sprung  from  it  and  use  the  same  Bible. 

Sixth.  The  old  version  is  the  sole  product  of  old  England,  the 
new  is  the  joint  product  of  both  English-speaking  nations.  In 
England,  very  properly,  the  Episcopal  Church  takes  the  lead ;  in 
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the  American  Committee,  the  various  leading  denominations  are 
equally  represented,  according  to  their  numerical  and  moral 
strength  and  scholastic  standing. 

Seventh.  The  new  revision,  while  retaining  the  idiom  and 
vocabulary  of  the  old,  including  its  innocent  and  intelligible 
archaisms,  is  yet  so  far  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Eng 
lish  language  as  to  remove  obsolete  or  misleading  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  prevent  (for  precede),  let  (for  hinder),  to  fetch  a 
compass  (for  to  go  round),  conversation  (for  conduct),  by  and  J)y 
(for  immediately),  carriages  (for  baggage),  etc.,  etc. 

Eighth.  The  old  version  represents  the  textus  receptus,  that  is, 
a  comparatively  late,  mediasval,  and  corrupt  text,  derived  from  a 
few  cursive  manuscripts,  and  published  by  Erasmus,  Stephens, 
and  Theodor  Beza.  The  new  revision  is  based  upon  the  oldest 
attainable  text  of  the  best  uncial  manuscripts  (as  Codex  Vati- 
canus  and  Codex  Sinaiticus),  the  oldest  versions  (especially  the 
Latin  and  Syriac),  and  the  quotations  of  the  oldest  fathers  (as 
Jerome,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Irenseus),  and  digested  with  immense 
care  and  industry  in  the  text  and  apparatus  of  the  best  critical 
editors  of  modern  times  (as  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Westcott,  and  Hort).  This  older  text  has  been  more  recently 
brought  to  light  by  remarkable  discoveries  and  researches,  and 
is  upon  the  whole  purer,  simpler,  and  stronger  than  the  textus 
receptus j  but  will  not  change  a  single  article  of  faith  or  precept 
of  duty. 

Ninth.  The  new  revision  represents  the  latest  stage  of  Bibli 
cal  philology,  criticism,  and  archaeology,  and  is  far  more  accurate 
and  consistent,  though,  perhaps  in  some  cases,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  old  version.  The  improvements  in  this  respect 
are  innumerable  and  occur  in  every  chapter,  although  the  ordi 
nary  reader  may  scarcely  observe  them. 

Tenth.  The  new  revision  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  italics 
or  interpolations  of  the  old  version  (which  are  mostly  useless  or 
misleading),  and  substitutes  a  natural  arrangement  by  sections 
for  the  artificial  versicular  division  (which  dates  from  Stephens's 
edition  of  1551),  although  the  popular  division  of  chapters  and 
verses  is,  for  convenience'  sake,  retained  in  the  margin. 

All  these  points  might  be  amply  illustrated  by  examples. 
But,  as  the  revised  New  Testament  has  not  yet  been  published, 
it  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  it  by  indicating  the  changes 
actually  made.  The  object  of  this  article  is  simply  to  state  the 
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relation  of  the  new  revision  to  the  authorized  version,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  revision,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  reader 
for  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  work  itself,  which  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  in  a  few  days. 

The  scholars  of  the  two  committees  have  done  their  work 
faithfully  and  finally,  and  retire  from  the  field.  It  is  now  for 
the  Christian  public  of  England  and  America  to  pronounce  its 
verdict  on  the  revision,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  old  version  in  the  churches,  schools,  and 
families  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


DURING  the  last  twelve  months  the  country  has  passed 
through  the  struggle  and  intense  excitement  of  a  warmly 
contested  Presidential  election.  The  popular  mind  has  been 
intent  upon  one  idea,  and  absorbed  in  a  single  purpose.  But 
the  struggle  has  come  to  an  end,  a  new  administration  has  been 
installed  in  office,  and  it  may  now  be  expected  that  party  excite 
ment  will  die  away,  that  calmer  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that 
men  will  be  better  able  to  consider  wisely  the  things  that  con 
cern  all  parties  alike.  It  is  a  good  time,  therefore,  to  call  atten 
tion  to  subjects  of  pressing  necessity, — subjects  in  which  the 
Government  and  all  our  people  have  a  common  interest.  Among 
these  there  is  no  one  of  greater  importance,  or  which  more 
urgently  demands  public  attention  and  judicious  action,  than 
the  present  condition  and  necessities  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1801,  when  John  Marshall  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
that  court,  the  number  of  cases  brought  into  it  for  adjudication 
was  only  ten.  The  entire  number  during  the  five  next  following 
years,  including  both  writs  of  error  and  appeals,  was  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  an  average  of  twenty-four  for  each  year. 
Thenceforward  the  business  of  the  court  increased  slowly  until, 
in  the  period  between  1826  and  1830,  the  aggregate  number  of 
cases  brought  into  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine, — the 
average  being  about  fifty-eight  a  year.  In  1836,  when  Roger  B. 
Taney  succeeded  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice,  the  number  was 
only  thirty-seven.  From  1830  to  1850,  the  increase  was  also 
very  gradual.  Within  the  five  years  ending  with  1850,  the  num 
ber  of  cases  brought  into  the  court,  including  those  docketed 
and  dismissed  without  argument,  was  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  or  an  average  of  seventy-one  each  year.  The  court  was 
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then  able  to  dispose  of  its  entire  docket  during  a  session  of  three 
months.  But,  since  the  year  1850,  the  increase  has  been  much 
more  rapid.  Within  the  five  years  ending  with  1880,  the  num 
ber  of  new  cases  has  been  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
averaging  more  than  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  each  year. 
This  exhibits,  certainly,  a  very  remarkable  increase,  serious  in 
its  consequences. 

The  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  it  are  numerous.  Apart 
from  the  growth  of  our  population  and  wealth,  and  from  the 
amazing  extension  of  our  inhabited  territory  within  the  last 
thirty  years  (which  alone  might  have  been  expected  to  increase 
greatly  the  business  of  the  court),  the  questions  which  grew  out 
of  the  civil  war,  out  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and  out  of  the  reconstruction 
statutes,  have  in  large  numbers  come  up  for  adjudication.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Mexican  territory,  have  also  contributed  greatly  to  swell  the 
number.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  controversies  that 
had  their  origin  in  these  causes  have,  probably,  been  deter 
mined  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  anticipated  that  similar  contro 
versies  will  not  hereafter,  in  so  great  numbers,  find  their  way 
into  the  Federal  courts,  though,  doubtless,  some  will,  during 
many  years  to  come.  But  there  are  other  causes  for  the  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  may  be  expected 
to  continue  operative  hereafter.  Among  these  is  the  discovery 
of  mines,  with  the  great  and  growing  extent  of  mining  interests. 
So,  also,  the  enormous  development  of  railroad  interests  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  railroads  overleaping  State  lines,  and 
absorbing  largely  the  transportation  and  property  of  the  country. 
The  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  which  suits  may  be 
brought  directly  against  the  Government, — suits  removable  by 
appeals  into  the  Supreme  Court, — is  another  fruitful  cause. 
So,  also,  is  the  organization  of  so  many  territorial  courts,  the 
judgments  of  which  are  necessarily  reviewable  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  these  are  permanent  sources  of  increase  in  the  busi 
ness  of  that  court. 

There  are  still  other  prolific  causes  constantly  operating  in  the 
same  direction.  Since  1850,  Congress,  by  numerous  acts,  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  circuit  courts. 
Additional  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  removal  into  them 
of  cases  pending  in  State  courts,  and,  as  a  consequence,  such 
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removals  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  formerly  were. 
Through  the  circuit  courts  the  cases  are  brought  into  the 
Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudication. 

Jurisdiction  has  also  been  given  to  the  Federal  circuit  courts 
of  suits  brought  by  or  against  national  banking  associations,  and 
of  suits  brought  on  account  of  alleged  violations  of  inhibitions 
contained  in  the  recent  constitutional  amendments.  These  causes, 
combined  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  immensely 
magnified  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  promise 
a  steadily  growing  increase  hereafter,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  cases. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  with  the  causes  that  have  operated 
to  swell  the  calendar  of  the  court  to  its  present  unwieldy  dimen 
sions  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal,  as  with  the  fact  itself  of  the 
great  growth  of  business  therein,  and  the  embarrassments  now 
felt  in  consequence  thereof.  The  business  of  the  court  has 
reached  such  dimensions  that  relief  is  indispensable.  Notwith 
standing  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  judges,  though,  in  addition  to 
their  circuit-court  duties,  they  sit  in  bank  seven  months  of  each 
year,  instead  of  three  as  formerly,  though  for  years  past,  as  a 
rule,  they  work  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  a  late  hour 
at  night,  not  less  than  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  and  decide  the  cases  upon  their  argu 
ment  lisfe,  nor  even  to  prevent  a  steady  accumulation  of  undecided 
cases  from  term  to  term.  When  the  court  rises  (usually  in  May) 
and  the  judges  leave  for  their  circuits,  there  is  always  a  greater 
number  of  remanets  than  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  term  in 
the  next  preceding  year.  The  number  of  cases  set  down  for 
argument  at  the  October  sessions  of  1880  was  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  It  will  be  larger  at  the  October  sessions  of  this  year. 
The  consequences  of  this  are  obvious.  Cases  cannot  be  heard 
within  less  than  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  after  they 
have  been  brought  into  the  court.  Suitors  are  thus  unreasonably 
delayed,  and  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  complaint,  now 
often  heard,  that  justice  is  practically  denied.  The  public  ques 
tions,  i.  e.,  those  in  which  both  the  Government  and  private  indi 
viduals  are  interested,  those  involving  the  validity  or  construction 
of  Federal  statutes,  and  those  which  relate  to  alleged  conflicts 
between  the  Constitution  and  State  laws,  encounter  delays, 
embarrassing  and  hurtful  to  the  public  interests.  They  neces 
sarily  remain  long  undecided. 
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These  are  great  evils,  but  they  are  not  attributable  to  any 
fault  of  this  court.  No  one  has  ever  complained  that  the  judges 
are  idlers,  or  that  they  have  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
performed  their  whole  duty.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  esti 
mating  the  burden  imposed  upon  them,  the  number  of  cases  that 
come  under  their  consideration  is  not  alone  to  be  regarded.  The 
nature  of  the  cases  is,  at  least,  equally  to  be  weighed.  Into  some 
of  the  State  courts  of  last  resort  there  are  as  many  cases  brought 
annually,  by  writs  of  error,  or  appeal,  or  motions  for  new  trials, 
as  fihd  their  way  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  far  less  varied  in  character.  The  State  courts  have 
one  system  of  law  to  administer — a  system  with  which  the  judges 
of  those  courts  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  familiar  during 
all  their  professional  lives.  Not  so  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  cases  in  that  court  come  from  thirty- 
eight  States,  eight  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  each 
having  a  system  of  its  own.  The  laws  of  these  States  respectively 
are  required  to  be  rules  of  decision  in  the  Federal  courts,  in 
trials  at  law.  There  are,  therefore,  forty-seven  different  systems 
of  law  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  called  upon  to  administer  in 
part.  Besides  these,  in  many  cases,  French,  Spanish,  or  Mexican 
law,  or  the  law  of  the  sea,  are  to  be  understood  and  applied. 
The  interpretation  and  effect  of  treaties,  and  the  law  of  nations, 
are  also  to  be  considered.  « 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  relief  which  the  court 
needs  cannot  come  from  itself.  If  found  anywhere,  it  must 
come  from  the  action  of  Congress.  What  that  relief  should  be, 
or  rather  by  what  arrangement  it  can  be  obtained,  is  a  subject 
which,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  attracted  public 
thought  to  some  extent,  though  not  as  much  as  its  pressing 
importance  demands.  It  is  evident  that  what  is  needed  is  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient.  If  the  organization  and  juris 
diction  of  the  court  are  to  remain  the  same  as  they  now  are,  and 
if  there  be  no  change  in  the  classes  of  cases  which  it  may  be 
required  to  hear  and  decide,  its  business  may  be  expected  to 
increase  hereafter,  rather  than  diminish.  It  must  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  population,  industry,  and  wealth. 
It  must  grow  with  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  every  new 
State,  and  with  the  consequent  establishment  of  additional  cir 
cuit  courts.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  will  ever  be  less  than  it  now  is.  Congress  has 
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not  yet  conferred  upon  them  all  the  jurisdiction  that  the  Consti 
tution  warrants,  and  for  years  there  has  been  a  pressure  for  a 
wider  jurisdiction  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  given — a 
pressure  which  in  some  quarters  contends  even  for  giving 
to  the  Supreme  Court  ultimate  cognizance  of  large  classes 
of  criminal  cases — a  jurisdiction  which,  if  conferred,  would 
completely  swamp  it.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  some  legis 
lation  that  will  diminish  the  number  of  cases  that  come  into 
the  court  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  able  to  hear  and 
determine  within  a  reasonable  time  everything  brought  before 
it  for  decision,  while  at  the  same  time  equal  and  exact  justice 
shall  be  accorded  to  all  litigants.  It  must  be  admitted  that  for 
devising  such  a  scheme  great  wisdom  and  caution  are  needed, 
but  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  is  possible. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested.  Among  them  is  one  that 
proposes  only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  judges.  The  pres 
ent  number  is  nine,  and  the  proposition  is  to  enlarge  it  to  twelve. 
But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  court  and  its  duties, 
it  is  very  obvious  that  such  a  change  in  its  organization  would 
not  relieve  it,  or  lessen  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  now 
labors.  An  addition  to  the  number  of  judges  would  indeed 
dimmish  the  number  of  opinions  which  each  judge  is  required 
to  write.  *  To  that  extent  it  would  afford  personal  relief,  but  that 
is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  It  is  not  in  the  preparation  of 
opinions  that  the  chief  labor  of  the  court  consists.  It  is  in  the 
examination  of  the  records,  after  the  argument  has  closed,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  cases,  in  the  investigation  of  authorities,  in  the 
formation  of  judgments,  and  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  judgments  should  rest.  Whatever  may  be  the 
practice  in  some  State  courts,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  all  this  must  be  done  by  each  judge  in  every  case. 
When  done,  the  judges  come  together  in  conference,  compare 
their  views,  discuss  differences,  and  endeavor  to  bring  their 
minds  into  harmony  with  each  other.  This  is  done  before  any 
conclusion  is  reached,  and  before  any  judgment  can  be  delivered, 
or  any  opinion  can  be  prepared.  If  the  judges  are,  as  they 
should  be,  not  merely  men  of  learning,  but  independent  thinkers, 
it  must  often  be  found  that  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion 
among  them.  They  may  not  understand  the  facts  of  a  case 
alike.  One  may  attach  greater  importance  to  some  of  the  evi 
dence  than  others  are  willing  to  accord  to  it.  One  may  think 
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the  case  governed  by  a  legal  principle  which  others  regard  as 
inapplicable  to  it.  And  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  what  judg 
ment  should  be  given,  there  is  often  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  reasons  which  should  be  assigned  for  it.  Just 
here  is  where  the  severest  labor  of  the  judges  is  found.  The 
diverse  views  of  the  judges,  as  has  been  said,  are  brought  into 
conference,  and  made  the  subjects  of  discussion.  Conflicting 
opinions  are  there  to  be  harmonized,  if  possible,  and  a  common 
conclusion  is  to  be  reached.  This  is  often  a  difficult  task.  Dis 
cussions  in  conference  are,  in  some  cases,  long  protracted  in  the 
court  as  it  now  is.  What  if  the  court  were  enlarged?  It  is  need 
less  to  say  that  it  would  require  more  time  to  bring  twelve 
minds  that  are  trained  to  think  for  themselves  to  a  common  con 
clusion  than  it  now  requires  to  harmonize  the  opinions  of  nine. 
A  simple  increase  in  the  number  of  the  judges,  therefore,  instead 
of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business,  would  tend  to  retard  it, 
without  materially  diminishing  the  labor  of  the  several  members 
of  the  court.  That  it  would  not  add  to  the  number  of  cases  that 
are  now  heard  and  decided  is  sufficiently  manifest.  Twelve 
judges  sitting  in  bank  can  hear  no  greater  number  of  cases 
argued  than  can  nine,  and  of  course,  they  can  decide  no  more. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  effect  of  such  an  addition  would  be  to 
render  the  court  more  cumbrous,  without  increasing  the  value 
of  its  judgments,  and  without  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
furnish  relief  from  the  pressure  now  upon  it. 

Another  plan  has  been  proposed.  It  is  to  add  twelve  justices 
to  the  number  of  which  the  court  is  now  composed,  making  the 
entire  number  twenty-one,  and  dividing  them  into  sections  of 
seven  each,  thus  practically  constituting  three  courts.  The  plan 
proposes  that  there  shall  be  assigned  to  each  section,  as  near 
as  may  be,  an  equal  share  of  the  business  of  the  entire  court, 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  particular  classes  of  cases 
shall  be  given  to  one  section,  and  other  classes  to  the  other 
sections  severally,  saving  only  that  records  which  require  a 
construction  of  the  Constitution  or  a  statute  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  treaty  therewith,  and  causes  removed  by 
writ  of  error  from  the  highest  court  of  any  State,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  whole  court  in  general  session.  Under 
this  plan,  each  section  or  division  is  to  sit  by  itself,  and  hear 
argument  upon  the  cases  assigned  to  it,  pronouncing  judg 
ments  thereon,  though  the  judgments  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
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full  bench  and  there  made  final.  This  is  substantially  the  re-or 
ganization  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Manning,  of 
Mississippi,  into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1880,  and  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  from 
which  no  report  has  yet  been  made.  The  bill  provides  that  if 
all,  or  six-sevenths,  of  the  justices  assigned  to  the  division  before 
which  a  case,  or  cause,  is  argued  concur  in  the  judgment 
thereon,  such  judgment,  when  reported  to  the  full  bench,  shall 
be  final,  and  not  reviewable ;  but  that  if  less  than  six-sevenths 
of  the  members  of  the  division  concur  in  the  judgment,  the 
case  may  be  reheard  in  another  division.  If  the  judgments  of 
the  two  divisions  do  not  agree,  the  case  may  be  again  heard 
and  adjudicated  in  the  third  division,  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  the  cause  may  be  reheard  by  all  the  justices  in  general 
session. 

The  objections  to  such  a  scheme  as  this  are  too  many  and  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  its  finding  many  advocates.  With  the  pro 
visions  for  rehearing  the  cases  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
court,  and  for  the  final  entry  of  the  judgments,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  accelerate  the  disposition  of  the  business,  or,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  relieve  the  court  from  the  crushing 
pressure  now  upon  it.  And  with  or  without  those  provisions, 
the  objections  to  the  scheme  are  of  the  gravest  character.  Divid 
ing  the  court  into  sections,  each  having  power  to  hear  cases  and 
enter  judgments  unreviewable  by  any  other  tribunal,  is,  in  effect, 
making  three  courts  of  last  resort — three  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  If  not  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  which 
vests  the  judicial  power  in  one  Supreme  Court  (contemplating 
but  one),  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  it  is  marvelously  like  an 
evasion  of  it.  But  without  enlarging  upon  this  thought  (which, 
nevertheless,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration),  it  is  obvious 
that  the  judgments  of  a  section  of  the  court  would  not  command 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  of  suitors,  equally  with  the 
judgments  of  the  entire  court.  They  would  not  be  the  result  of 
a  conference  of  all  the  judges,  and  defeated  parties  would  be 
apt  to  think  that  if  their  cases  had  been  heard  in  another  section, 
or  by  all  the  judges  in  the  full  court,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  party  whose  case  has  had 
the  consultation  and  conclusions  of  all  the  members  of  a  court, 
will  be  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  judgment  against  him  than 
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he  would  be  if  he  has  had  the  opinion  of  only  a  part.  And  this 
lessened  confidence  in  the  court's  judgments  would  not  be  con 
fined  to  those  who  may  be  suitors,  or  parties  litigant.  It  would 
extend  throughout  the  entire  public.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
this  would  be  a  great  calamity.  The  usefulness  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  confidence  which  is  felt  in 
its  judgments.  Hitherto  they  have  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  whole  country.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  pronounced  conclusions  of  one  great  court,  having  large 
jurisdiction,  and  giving  undivided  attention  to  the  matters  that 
come  under  its  cognizance.  Any  scheme  or  device  that  tends 
to  diminish  respect  for  the  court,  or  to  lower  the  estimate  of  its 
judgments,  would  impair  its  usefulness,  and  detract  from  the 
power  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  require  it 
should  exert. 

The  confidence  now  reposed  in  the  court  would  also  be 
endangered  by  the  probable  want  of  harmony  in  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  the  different  sections.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  no  diversity  of  decision  would  occur,  or  that  doctrines 
would  not  be  announced  in  one  section  which  would  not  be 
accepted  in  the  others.  All  experience  has  shown  that  the  decis 
ions  of  two  courts  of  last  resort,  each  administering  the  same 
system  of  law,  even  though  a  single  system,  do  not  always 
harmonize  with  each  other.  This  appeared  in  the  English  supe 
rior  courts  which  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  before  the  recent 
supreme  court  judicature  acts,  though  the  evil  was  mitigated  by 
the  final  review  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  shown  in  New 
York  when  there  were  in  existence  in  that  State,  at  one  time, 
a  court  of  appeals  and  a  commission  of  appeals.  The  danger 
would  be  greater  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  where  numerous 
systems  of  law  come  under  consideration,  and  where  the  laws  of 
so  many  States  are  to  be  administered.  And  though  the  danger 
might  be  lessened  by  the  allotment  of  particular  classes  of  cases 
to  the  several  sections,  it  would  not  cease  to  exist.  There  are 
numerous  legal  rules  and  principles  that  are  common  to  all  classes 
of  cases,  and  no  distribution  could  be  made  which  would  not 
require  in  each  section  the  selection,  assertion,  and  application 
of  those  principles. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  this  plan  of  re-organization. 
It  is  that  it  commits  to  a  court  consisting  of  twenty-one  justices 
the  decision  of  all  cases  involving  the  construction  of  the  Federal 
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Constitution,  treaties,  and  statutes,  and  of  all  cases  brought  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  highest  court  of  any  State.  This  is  the 
most  important  function  of  the  court,  which,  under  any  arrange 
ment  that  may  be  made,  cannot  be  disregarded  with  safety.  To 
perform  it  well  requires  the  highest  learning  and  ability,  with 
the  most  careful  and  conscientious  attention  of  every  justice. 
For  such  a  duty,  a  court  so  large  is  not  the  best  fitted.  Its 
deliberations  would  be  too  much  like  those  of  a  town  meeting. 
A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  sometimes  lost  when  an 
individual  is  associated  in  action  with  many  others.  And  the 
results  of  observation  certainly  are,  that  the  ability  and  efficiency 
of  a  court  are  greatest  when  the  number  of  its  judges  is  not 
large. 

Another  and  less  objectionable  plan  has  been  proposed,  which, 
it  is  believed,  would  effectually  relieve  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
enable  it  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  its  creation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  afford  a  much-needed  relief  to  the  several 
circuit  courts,  and  insure  generally  a  speedy  and  correct  admin 
istration  of  justice.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a  court  of 
appeals  in  each  of  the  nine  circuits  into  which  the  country  is 
divided — a  court  intermediate  between  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  circuit  courts.  The  details  of  the  plan,  as  they  have  been 
proposed,  are  various.  They  all  contemplate,  however,  having 
the  new  courts  constituted,  either  entirely  of  the  Supreme  Court 
justice  assigned  to  the  circuit  and  two  or  three  circuit  judges, 
with,  perhaps,  some  district  judges,  or  of  circuit  judges  alone, 
or  of  circuit  judges  associated  with  some  district  judges.  The 
plan  further  contemplates  that  appeals  may  be  taken  to  this 
intermediate  court  from  the  circuit  courts  in  all  cases  proper 
for  appeals,  and  that  writs  of  error  may  be  sent  from  it  to 
these  courts  in  proper  cases  for  such  writs ;  but  that  no  appeal 
shall  lie  from  any  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  any 
writ  of  error  be  sent  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  circuit 
court,  except  in  cases  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Judgments  or 
decrees  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  to  be  reviewable  in  the 
Supreme  Court  only  when  the  amount  in  controversy  in  the 
case  exceeds  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  when  the  case 
requires  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  or  a  treaty,  or  a 
statute  of  the  United  States,  or  when  the  court  shall  certify  that 
the  adjudication  involves  a  legal  question  of  sufficient  general 
or  public  importance  to  make  it  advisable  that  the  final  decision 
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should  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  where  a  writ  of  error, 
or  an  appeal,  may  be  specially  allowed  by  a  justice  of  that 
court.  Patent  and  copyright  cases,  also,  without  regard  to 
the  sum  in  controversy,  by  the  plan  suggested,  are  to  be  review- 
able,  as  now,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  cases  from  the  terri 
torial  courts  are  to  be  reviewable  as  now.  Writs  of  error  also 
are  to  be  sent,  as  now,  directly  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
highest  courts  of  the  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  judgments  of  those  courts 
are  reviewable  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
digested,  but  its  outlines  are  enough  to  enable  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  embarrassments  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
with  the  inadequate  provision  now  existing  for  the  adminis 
tration  of  justice  in  the  circuits,  to  form  some  rational  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  bring 
speedy  and  permanent  relief  to  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
detracting  at  all  from  its  power  to  perform  all  the  functions  for 
which  it  was  created.  The  court  would  continue  to  be,  as  now,  the 
final  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  protector  of  all  rights  held  under  them. 
But  the  judgments  of  the  intermediate  courts  would  be  final  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  which  now  fincl  their  way  directly  into  the 
Supreme  Court,  greatly  encumbering  its  docket,  though  they 
present  no  questions  within  exclusively  Federal  jurisdiction.  At 
the  same  time  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  suitors.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  cases  which  are  tried  in  the  circuit  courts 
come  into  those  courts  because  the  parties  are  citizens  of 
different  States,  or  one  of  them  is  an  alien.  They  involve  no 
questions  which  do  not  arise  in  similar  cases  brought  in  the 
State  courts — no  questions  which  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  each  case  is  tried.  The  law  is 
the  same,  whoever  the  parties  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  case  is  tried.  There  can  be  no  sound 
reason  why  the  parties  should  have  greater  rights  in  the  Federal 
courts  than  they  would  have  if  their  case  had  been  tried  in  the 
State  court.  Ordinarily,  a  party  in  a  State  court,  whose  case 
has  been  adjudged  against  him,  can  have  a  review  in  but  one 
court  of  errors.  To  him  that  is  the  end  of  the  law.  If  a  judg 
ment  or  a  decree  has  been  pronounced  against  him  in  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  he  may  resort  to  a  superior  court  for  the 
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correction  of  errors.  If  there  the  judgment  be  adverse  to  him, 
he  is  without  further  recourse.  No  one  thinks  of  complaining 
that  he  cannot  have  a  second  review  in  a  second  court  of  errors. 

Why  should  parties  to  suits  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  there  only  because  they  are  citizens  of  different 
States,  or  because  one  of  them  is  an  alien,  and  whose  interests  are 
unaffected  by  any  Federal  law,  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
review  of  the  original  trial  ?  What  injustice  is  there  in  accord 
ing  to  them  the  same  rights  which  those  enjoy  who  are  litigants 
in  State  courts  ?  If  they  may  have  a  right  to  a  review,  in  a  court 
of  errors,  of  an  adverse  decision  of  the  court  of  original  juris 
diction,  it  is  all  that  litigants  in  State  courts  have,  and  pre 
sumably  the  judges  of  the  intermediate  Court  of  Appeals  would, 
in  learning  and  ability,  be  at  least  equal  to  the  judges  of  the 
State  courts.  But  if  such  cases  should,  in  general,  reach  a 
final  decision  in  an  intermediate  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  relieved  permanently  of  at  least  one-half  of  its  busi 
ness,  and  would  be  able  to  hear  and  determine,  within  a  reason 
able  time,  all  the  cases  that  could  come  into  it.  There  would 
no  longer  be  any  complaint  of  a  denial  of  justice.  Every  ques 
tion  respecting  the  force  and  effect  of  Congressional  statutes, 
or  respecting  private  rights  declared  or  protected  by  Federal 
power,  would  be  met  and  answered  in  due  time;  the  embar 
rassments  now  so  often  felt  in  governmental  operations  would 
be  removed,  and  certainty  would  be  given  to  the  relations  of 
the  citizen  to  the  Government.  The  new  organization  would 
leave  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  construction, 
validity,  and  effect  of  the  treaties  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  validity  of  State  legislation,  when  in  alleged 
conflict  with  the  Constitution.  Uniformity  of  decision  in  the 
several  courts  of  appeal  would  also  be  secured  by  the  provision 
that  any  case  may  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  when  cer 
tified  to  it  by  the  court  in  which  it  had  been  decided,  or  when  a 
writ  of  error  or  an  appeal  had  been  allowed  by  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  door  would  also  be  left  open  for  the  consid 
eration,  in  that  court,  of  those  questions  of  general  interest  that 
occasionally  arise  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  answered  in 
the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  require,  it  must  be  admitted,  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  judicial  force,  and  it  would  be  attended 
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by  some  additional  cost — not  much  more,  however,  than  the 
salaries  of  the  new  judges  needed.  There  should  be  an  increased 
number  of  circuit  judges  in  each  of  the  circuits — a  number 
sufficient,  with  the  single  judge  now  allowed  by  law,  to  constitute 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  There  should  be  at  least  three  circuit 
judges  in  each,  enough — with  one  or  more  of  the  district  judges, 
who  might  be  called  in — to  constitute  the  court.  In  regard  to 
this  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  j  yet  to  me  it  appears  to 
be  the  wisest  arrangement  to  have  the  court  entirely  constituted 
of  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned  to  the  circuit  and 
circuit  judges,  leaving  to  the  district  judges  their  peculiar  and 
appropriate  work.  In  many  of  the  districts  they  have  time  for 
little  more.  What  with  the  criminal  business,  the  admiralty, 
and  the  revenue,  and  the  fifteen  other  classes  of  cases  of  which 
they  have  jurisdiction,  they  are  likely  to  find  full  employment. 
And  should  a  bankrupt  act  be  enacted  (as  is  probable),  it  will 
add  very  largely  to  their  present  labors.  The  circuit-court 
judges  should,  therefore,  be  left  mainly  in  charge  of  the  circuit 
courts  and  of  the  courts  of  appeals.  This  would  give  them 
ample  employment.  By  this  arrangement  the  business  of  the 
circuits  would  be  much  more  efficiently  done  than  it  can  be  at 
present.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  judicial  force  in  most  of 
them.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  do  circuit- 
court  duty  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Most  that  is  done 
must  be  done  by  a  single  circuit  judge,  aided,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  district  judges.  It  is  notorious  that  in  many  of  the 
circuits  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  can  be  accomplished  in 
any  reasonable  time  by  the  present  force.  And  the  business 
must  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  The  patent 
business  alone  exhibits  an  enormous  increase.  With  more  than 
two  hundred  new  patents  issuing  from  the  Patent  Office  every 
week,  the  supplies  for  increased  patent  litigation  are  constantly 
multiplying.  Even  now,  in  six  or  seven  of  the  circuits,  the 
business  is  almost  unmanageable.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  circuit  courts  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  the  nine 
circuits  every  year.  Some  of  the  circuits  are  much  too  large. 
The  second,  embracing  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  has 
an  utterly  inadequate  judicial  force.  So  has  the  fifth,  which 
includes  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  in  which  more  than  twenty  circuit 
courts  are  to  be  held  every  year.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
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eighth  circuit,  embracing  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Iowar 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Colorado.  The  seventh  circuit,  consist 
ing  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  considering 
the  amount  of  the  business  therein,  is  also  too  large.  And  the 
same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  third  and  sixth  circuits. 
Throughout  the  country  the  increase  of  the  force  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  has  not  kept  pace  at  all  with  the  increased  necessity  for 
it,  growing  out  of  the  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  conse 
quent  litigation.  With  the  exception  of  the  addition  in  1869  of 
nine  circuit  judges,  it  is  very  little  more  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  what  it  is  now,  when  the  habits  of  society  were  much 
more  simple,  and  when  railroads  and  manufactures  were  almost 
unknown.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  longer  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things.  That  administration  of  justice  for 
which  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government  was  created — 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  civil  rights,  and  the  depression 
and  punishment  of  public  wrongs — is  too  important  to  admit  of 
neglect  or  needless  embarrassment.  The  framers  of  the  Consti 
tution  foresaw  the  probable  necessity  of  new  provisions  from 
time  to  time  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Government.  Section  one  of  the  third  article  ordains  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Government  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall,  "from  time 
to  time,"  ordain  and  establish.  Here  is  a  clear  indication  that,  as 
growing  necessities  may  demand,  new  courts  may  be  and  should 
be  established. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  point  out  minutely  all  the 
details  of  the  plan  recommended.  The  arrangement  of  those 
details  requires  not  only  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  needed, 
but  great  wisdom  in  devising  the  measures  best  adapted  to  sup 
ply  the  need.  What  is  claimed  is  that  an  intermediate  court, 
between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Circuit  Court,  the  judg 
ments  of  which  shall  be  final  in  those  cases  heretofore  mentioned, 
is  the  only  possible  means  yet  discovered  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  to  discharge  promptly  the  duties  imposed  upon 
it,  and  to  relieve  it  from  its  present  great  and  growing  embar 
rassment.  How  the  intermediate  court  should  be  constituted 
may  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  But  if  it  is  desired 
to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  administration  of  justice 

the  circuits,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  there  must  be  an  addi- 
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tional  judicial  force  in  each;  and  if  such  force  were  provided, 
it  would  still  the  complaint  often  heard  that  cases  in  which  the 
amount  in  controversy  is  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  decided 
in  the  circuit  courts,  are  not  entitled  to  review  in  any  court  of 
errors.  As  things  are  now,  such  a  limitation  is  indispensable ; 
but  with  a  court  of  appeals,  composed  wholly  or  mainly  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  circuit  judges,  it  would  be  possible,  and 
probably  it  would  be  judicious,  to  accord  to  losing  parties,  even 
in  such  cases,  a  right  to  have  the  judgments  reviewed  in  that 
court.  In  the  hurry  of  trials  in  the  circuit  courts,  where  ques 
tions  are  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  presiding  judge,  and  where 
there  is  little  time  for  deliberation,  it  will  be  that  erroneous 
rulings  are  sometimes  made,  and  it  is  a  hardship,  though  now  a 
necessary  one,  that  such  errors  cannot  be  corrected  in  a  higher 
coiirt,  even  when  the  sum  in  controversy  is  not  large. 

So,  also,  "the  institution  of  an  intermediate  court  of  appeals 
would  make  it  possible  to  allow  writs  of  error  to  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  in  the  more  important  criminal  cases.  At  present, 
the  judgments  of  a  single  judge  in  those  courts,  pronouncing 
sentence  to  death  or  long  imprisonment,  are  final.  For  them 
there  is  no  review  in  any  court  of  errors.  Thus  life  and  liberty 
have  less  protection  than  mere  rights  of  property.  This  ought 
not  to  continue  longer. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  there  is  probably  no 
public  necessity  more  urgent  than  that  which  is  revealed  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  growing 
delays  and  embarrassments  in  the  circuits.  The  next  session  of 
Congress  will  be  a  long  one.  It  will  give  time  for  digesting 
thoroughly  some  scheme  adequate  to  meet  that  necessity,  and 
bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
shall  accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  and  win  the  continued  con 
fidence  of  the  country. 

WILLIAM  STRONG. 


UTAH  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


THE  popular  idea  respecting  the  Mormon  people  is  well  illus 
trated  by  the  remark  of  a  public  man  of  superior  intelligence 
and  extensive  reading  who,  when  told  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  Mormon  question,  asked,  in  apparent  surprise,  "What 
can  tJieij  possibly  say  in  defense  of  themselves  and  their 
system  ? n  In  making  this  reply  he  but  gave  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  a  very  large  class  of  people  upon  this  question.  He 
supposed  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  its 
proper  understanding  j  he  had  formed  his  judgment  upon  it,  and 
had  not  thought  there  was  a  side  to  the  case  he  had  heard  but 
little  or  nothing  about.  There  is  probably  no  subject  which  has 
been  agitated  so  much  as  this,  and  concerning  which  less  is 
really  known.  It  is  seldom  that  even  among  the  intelligent  and 
well  read  one  can  be  found  who  can  give  a  correct  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  "  Mormons/7  as  they  are 
called  j  or  who  can  explain  the  true  character  of  their  system. 
The  ideas  which  are  current  respecting  their  religion,  their 
organization,  and  their  domestic  lives  are  not  derived  from  them 
selves,  but  from  the  writings  and  utterances  of  those  who  oppose 
them.  When  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  information  express  surprise  upon  learning  that 
the  Mormon  people  believe  in  and  revere  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments  as  the  word  of  God,  look  for  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  •  the  world,  and  hold  chastity  in  man 
as  a  virtue  that  should  be  maintained  as  rigidly  as  in  woman, 
and  that  should  be  valued  and  cherished  in  both  sexes  as  more 
precious  than  life  itself,  what  must  be  the  ignorance  concerning 
them  in  other  quarters'?  A  public  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  Utah,  recently  remarked  that  he  had  found  himself 
almost  looked  upon  with  doubt,  in  circles  where  his  veracity 
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would  not  be  questioned,  because  he  had  ventured  to  say  that 
they  were  not  licentious  5  that  while  they  believed  in  plural 
marriage  as  practiced  by  the  patriarchs,  they  were  so  strict  in 
their  ideas  respecting  all  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  outside 
of  marriage,  that  if  they  dared  they  would  punish  it  with  death. 
The  misconceptions  which  prevail  in  the  country  concerning  the 
people  of  Utah,  their  belief,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  Govern 
ment,  are  principally  due  to  the  reports  which  have  come  from 
Utah  itself.  There  are  parties  in  that  Territory  who  have  labored 
incessantly  to  make  the  Mormon  people  odious  to  mankind. 
They  have  described  them  as  offensive  to  all  decency,  as  out 
raging  all  morals,  as  defying  all  law,  as  enemies  to  all  established 
institutions.  By  cutting  them  off  in  this  way  from  sympathy, 
they  hoped  to  have  them  deprived  of  their  political  rights.  In  the 
paper  entitled  "  The  Political  Attitude  of  the  Mormons,"  in  the 
March  number  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  this  is  avowed 
as  the  necessary  measure.  The  author  of  that  paper  is  the  editor 
of  an  anti-Mormon  newspaper  at  Salt  Lake  City,  who  has  recently 
been  employed  to  fill  that  position,  and  whose  residence  in  the 
Territory  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  months.  As  I  never  met 
him,  I  cannot,  even  if  I  were  so  disposed,  describe  his  character 
istics  and  domestic  relations  with  the  same  minuteness  that  he 
has  mine.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  political  atti 
tude  of  the  people  of  Utah  has  not  for  its  basis  either  familiarity 
with  them  and  their  doctrines  or  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  leaders.  Aside  from  the  report 
of  an  interview,  said  to  have  taken  place  between  a  traveling 
correspondent  of  a  newspaper  and  a  bishop, — of  the  value  of 
which  as  evidence  I  need  say  nothing, — the  paper  is  full  of  unsus- 
tained  assertions,  and  its  foundation  is  the  gossip  of  the  persons 
for  whom  he  writes.  It  is  his  boast,  I  am  informed,  that  he  has 
never  read  the  books  of  the  people  whose  belief  and  teachings 
he  attempts  to  explain. 

As  he  has  evidently  depended  upon  hearsay  and  the  writings 
of  others  as  prejudiced  as  himself  for- his  ideas  of  the  character 
of  the  system,  so  he  has  also  for  the  characters  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  Brigham  Young.  He  calumniates  them  without 
stint. 

The  distinguished  author  of  "Positive  Philosophy"  says: 
"  Universal  experience  and  the  thorough  study  of  human  nature 
incontestably  prove  that  a  truly  superior  man  never  is  able  to 
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perform  any  great  work  among  his  fellow-creatures  without 
being  himself  first  profoundly  convinced." 

Joseph  Smith  had  deadly  enemies.  He  had  also  devoted 
friends,  who  knew  and  loved  him  so  well  that  they  would  have 
died  for  him.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  his  character  which  made 
him  so  beloved.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  did 
all  that  mortal  man  could  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  knew  his 
teachings  to  be  true — he  died  for  them.  That  Brigham  Young 
did  not  have  a  similar  fate  was  not  for  the  want  of  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  clique  in  Utah  represented  by  this  writer,  but  for 
the  want  of  power.  The  man  who  had  the  courage  and  genius 
to  load  an  expatriated  people  through  a  wilderness,  the  states 
manship  to  found  a  great  commonwealth,  and  the  truthfulness 
and  probity  to  make  his  word  among  business  men  have  the 
value  of  a  bond,  cannot  be  injured  by  malicious  envy.  This 
writer  ranges  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors  of  the 
Mormon  people  ;  and  what  persecutors  ever  painted  the  portraits 
of  their  victims  in  heavenly  colors,  or  ever  held  up  those  whom 
they  crowned  with  martyrdom  as  saints  1 

A  romancing  account  is  given  of  the  working  out  of  the  details 
of  the  new  church  by  Sidney  Rigdon.  At  the  time  Joseph  Smith 
organized  the  church  in  New  York,  Sidney  Rigdon  was  the 
esteemed  colleague  of  Alexander  Campbell  in  the  church  known 
as  Campbellite  or  Christian.  Seven  months  after,  missionaries 
sent  out  by  Joseph  Smith  met  him  in  Ohio ;  he  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  was  baptized. 

The  object  of  the  alarming  talk  about  the  political  influence 
which  is  to  be  wielded  by  the  Mormon  people  over  an  extensive 
region,  unless  severe  measures  of  repression  are  speedily  adopted, 
is  very  clear.  Such  a  feeling  has  already  been  aroused  at  Wash 
ington  that  no  person  professing  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Utah  has  been  permitted  for  years  to  hold  a  federal 
office  of  any  value.  Congress  has  been  pressed  session  after  ses 
sion  to  enact  special  legislation  that  would  exclude  them  from 
all  the  local  offices.  The  Territory  and  all  its  interests,  the 
handling  of  its  finances,  and  the  management  of  its  municipal, 
county,  and  territorial  affairs  are  to  be  wrested  from  the  con 
trol  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  That  they  have  retained 
the  right  to  elect  the  delegate  to  Congress  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  large  amount  of  unconcealed  anger,  and  of  no  end  of 
slander.  Congress  has  been  accused  of  setting  a  bad  moral 
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example,  because  the  delegate  has  not  been  unseated;  and  to 
bring  home  to  it  the  necessity  of  thus  vindicating  itself,  the 
story  was  fabricated  that  by  his  election  Brigham  Young 
had  said  he  would  thrust  polygamy  down  its  throat.  As 
Brigham  Young  had  been  governor  of  the  territory  for  eight 
years,  and  a  delegate  who  had  been  charged  with  having  more 
than  one  wife  had  already  sat  in  Congress  for  ten  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  what  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  do  this, 
and  much  less  for  him,  if  he  entertained  any  such  design,  to  say 
he  would  do  it.  Whatever  credit  or  discredit  there  may  be  con 
nected  with  the  nomination  of  the  delegate  referred  to  is  due 
entirely  to  Hon.  W.  H.  Hooper,  whose  own  domestic  relations 
have  been  always  monogamic. 

The  statement  that  the  way  the  Mormon  people  of  Idaho  are 
to  vote  is  dictated  to  them  from  Salt  Lake  City  is  without  the 
least  foundation  in  truth.  The  propriety  of  selecting  the  best  men 
for  office  and  the  value  of  union  at  the  polls  has  been  the  extent 
to  which  advice  has  been  given.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  assertion 
that  they  are  swiftly  peopling  the  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Ter 
ritories.  Deep-laid  and  treasonable  designs  are  attributed  to  this 
movement.  This  is  the  very  climax  of  envious  jealousy j  for 
there  are  but  few  spots  in  their  possession  in  Utah,  or  outside  of 
it,  that  any  other  persons  would  have  located  upon  prior  to  the 
improvements  which  they  have  put  upon  them.  Outside  of  the 
Mormon  people  themselves,  and  those  who  have  been  of  their 
faith,  there  are  not  twenty  men  in  all  of  Utah  who  follow  agri 
cultural  pursuits  for  a  living.  Hon.  J.  GL  Campbell,  who  was  del 
egate  from  Arizona  in  the  last  Congress,  informs  me  that  he  has 
for  years  been  familiar  with  the  spots  in  that  territory  on  which 
the  people  from  Utah  have  settled,  and  he  never  thought  that 
white  men  could  live  there.  He  asserts  emphatically  that  no 
other  white  people  would  ever  have  attempted  the  cultivation 
of  such  lands,  and  their  occupancy  is  viewed  as  an  advantage 
by  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  As  he  informs  me  that  they 
sustained  his  competitor,  he  has  no  political  reasons  for  speak 
ing  in  this  way.  In  Idaho,  the  points  where  they  live  were  sup 
posed,  when  settled,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Utah,  and  taxes 
were  collected  and  paid  under  that  government.  The  establish 
ment  of  the  line  between  the  two  Territories  demonstrated  that 
they  were  outside  of  Utah.  Past  experience  has  taught  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  them  to  seek  for  rich  and  attractive 
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lands  upon  which  to  settle;  they  have  therefore  kept  in  the 
poorer  portions  of  the  country,  where  they  could  live  with 
less  danger  of  exciting  envy  and  bringing  attacks  upon  them. 
Because  of  this  they  have  been  reproached  with  crowding  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  exclusive  and  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and  the  light  of  civilization. 

No  reports,  probably,  have  obtained  more  general  circulation 
concerning  these  people  than  that  they  are  disloyal  and  foreign. 
One  object  in  the  continued  circulation  of  these  reports  is  to 
create  the  impression  that  unless  some  speedy  remedy  is  applied, 
republican  institutions  will  be  overthrown  in  a  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  article  on  "The  Political  Attitude  of  the 
Mormons"  sets  forth  the  foreign  character  of  the  system  in 
these  words:  "Almost  all  the  leaders  are  of  foreign  birth.  The 
Mormon  Church  is  a  foreign  kingdom,  hostile  in  all  its  features 
to  a  republican  form  of  government ;  it  is  guided  and  controlled 
by  foreigners,  and  depends  upon  foreigners  and  the  children  of 
foreigners  for  future  expansion  and  power."  This  statement  is 
broad  and  sweeping,  and  one  should  be  sure  of  its  truth  before 
making  it.  Let  us  examine  it.  In  the  church  which  is  thus 
described  there  is  a  presiding  council  known  as  the  First  Presi 
dency,  consisting  of  three  persons.  These  and  the  eleven  apostles, 
— there  being  a  vacancy  of  one, — and  the  two  counselors  of  the 
late  president  of  the  church,  number  sixteen.  Of  these,  twelve 
were  either  born  in  New  England  or  are  the  children  of  New 
England  parents ;  two  are  of  Virginia  parentage,  and  two  only 
were  born  out  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  these  has  been  in 
the  country  about  fifty  years  and  the  other  about  forty  years. 
One  of  the  most  important  bodies  of  elders  in  the  church  is  the 
Seventies.  There  are  seven  who  preside  over  them.  They  are 
all  Americans  by  birth,  and  all,  excepting  one,  of  old  New  Eng 
land  families. 

The  valleys  where  the  Mormons  live  are  divided  into  what  are 
known  as  stakes, — what  some  denominations  would  call  confer 
ences.  Over  each  of  these  there  is  a  president,  who,  in  all  spirit 
ual  matters,  takes  the  lead  and  direction  of  affairs.  He  presides 
over  bishops  and  every  other  local  officer.  They  number  twenty- 
two  in  all.  Of  these  eighteen  are  Americans,  whose  parents 
were  Americans ;  four  were  born  out  of  the  United  States,  but 
two  of  them  came  to  this  country  in  their  childhood.  The  pre 
siding  bishop  of  the  church  has  two  counselors ;  they  also  are 
VOL.  cxxxn. — NO.  294.  31 
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Americans.    If  the  term  "  leaders  »  can  be  applied  to  any  persons 
in  that  church,  it  can  be  to  those  I  have  enumerated. 

The  recent  census  develops  another  fact  which  may  be  inter 
esting  in  this  connection:  that  of  the  several  Territories  and 
States  which  have  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign-born  citizens 
than  Utah,  two  of  the  States  in  which  the  writer  of  this  state 
ment  last  resided  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  people  than  Utah.  Not  only  are  the  leading  men  mostly  of 
American  birth  and  parentage,  but  in  their  families  there  are  but 
few  foreign-born  women.  The  women  of  Utah  who  trace  their 
descent  from  the  early  settlers  of  the  continent  and  are  proud  of 
their  ancestry  are  quite  numerous.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
United  States,  outside  of  New  England,  can  there  be  found  so 
many  descendants  of  New  England  ancestry  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  church  was 
organized  in  New  York  5  and,  for  a  number  of  years  afterward, 
and  while  it  was  passing  through  some  of  the  most  severe  ordeals 
of  persecution,  its  converts  were  mostly  from  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  there  not  having  been  so  many  converts  from 
the  Southern  States  at  that  time.  In  "  The  Political  Attitude  of  the 
Mormons,"  we  are  told  that  it  was  "  oneness,  slavish  obedience  to 
masters,  and  entire  prostitution  of  free  and  popular  government/' 
which  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  places 
where  they  first  settled.  The  truth  is  that  the  "  frenzy  "  of  which  it 
speaks  was  aroused  in  Western  Missouri,  where  they  early  settled, 
by  designing  men  circulating  the  charge  that  they  were  "  Yan 
kees  and  Abolitionists." 

The  foreign-born  people  in  Utah  are  of  the  liberty-loving 
races  of  Europe,  and  are  generally  conscientious,  God-fearing 
people,  having  the  courage  to  follow  their  convictions ;  not  always 
possessed  of  book-culture  beyond  a  knowledge  of  their  Bibles  j 
but  industrious,  honest,  and  virtuous ;  good  citizens  themselves, 
and  the  element  to  produce  a  race  of  faithful,  loyal  freemen. 
The  teachings  from  the  platform  and  in  the  schools  have  been 
that  the  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution,  and  who  took  part  in  the  councils  and  battles 
of  the  Revolution,  were  especially  inspired  and  sustained  by  the 
Almighty ;  and  that  those  instruments  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  stable  government  for  all  time,  upon  this  continent,  must 
rest.  Joseph  Smith,  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  prophet,  taught 
this;  and  since  his  day,  others  have  constantly  repeated  the 
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teaching.  Persecution  never  weakened  their  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  when  they  fled  as  religious 
exiles  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  did  not  forget  they  were 
American  citizens.  They  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
announced  their  determination  to  live  under  the  Constitution  of 
their  fathers.  But  they  claimed  for  the  Constitution  powers 
which  others  did  not  think  it  possessed.  When  expelled  from  a 
State  under  an  exterminating  order  of  its  governor,  they  held 
that  the  Federal  Government,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  had 
the  power  to  protect  and  re-instate  its  citizens  in  their  rights. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  when  appealed  to  as  the  chief  executive, 
thought  differently.  The  State  was  sovereign,  and  could  not  be 
reached;  and  he  replied:  "Your  cause  is  just;  but  we  can  do 
nothing  for  you.'7  The  people  claimed  then,  as  now,  for  the  Con 
stitution,  that  it  was  designed  to  protect  the  humblest  citizen  in 
every  right  of  liberty  and  of  worship  that  did  not  disturb  good 
order  or  interfere  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  others. 
There  have  been  officials  in  Utah  who  have  acted  as  though  the 
exhibition  of  enmity  toward  the  people  was  the  chief  qualifica 
tion  for  office  there,  and  the  manifestation  of  friendship  or  kind 
ness  was  a  disqualification.  And  the  results  have  too  frequently 
justified  this  view.  No  charge  against  an  official  there  has  been 
so  effective  in  procuring  his  dismissal  as  that  of  being  kindly 
disposed  to  the  Mormon  people.  No  plea  has  been  more  effective 
in  staving  off  charges  than  for  the  official  to  allege  that  he  was 
disliked  and  feared  because  of  his  active  hostility  against  the 
Mormon  people  and  their  system.  The  recent  "  high  treason " 
of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in  "  strangling  the  sovereign 
power  and  stifling  its  voice/'  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  this  dis 
regard  of  the  rights  and  will  of  the  people  that  has  weakened 
confidence  in  officials.  Governors  and  judges  have  been  retained 
in  office  because  they  were  hostile  to  the  people ;  and  others  have 
been  dismissed  because  they  were  friendly  to  them.  "  He  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity.77  The  people  could  not  entertain 
respect  for  those  who  would  treat  them  as  though  they  were  a 
foreign  and  subjugated  race;  and  this,  and  no  more,  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  disloyalty  of  which  they  are  accused.  They 
have  been  averse  to  prospecting  for  and  opening  mines;  for 
they  knew  the  train  of  evils  that  would  follow  their  development. 
Every  person  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased  about  prospect 
ing  for  or  opening  mines ;  and  it  was  not  because  the  people 
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desired  to  be  poor  and  ignorant  that  they  did  not  wish  a  change 
such  as  mining  would  bring. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  Utah,  not  a  liquor  or  a 
gambling  saloon  existed  in  the  Territory.  An  unprotected  woman 
could  walk  every  road  in  city  or  country,  by  night  or  day,  with 
out  hearing  a  word  of  insult  or  witnessing  a  gesture  of  dis 
respect.  That  unhappy  being  whom  Lecky  calls  "the  eternal 
priestess  of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  who 
appears  in  monogamic  lands  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the 
degradation  and  sinfulness  of  man,"  did  not  exist  in  the  valleys 
of  Utah,  for  prostitution  was  unknown. 

The  average  duration  of  school  days  in  all  the  States  and  Ter 
ritories  per  year  is  126.8,  while  in  Utah  it  is  146  j  it  stands 
eleventh  in  this  respect  in  the  list.  Of  a  school  population, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  of  34,929,  there  were  66  per  cent,  enrolled. 
At  that  time  there  were  373  public  schools,  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  47  per  cent.  The  text-books  are  principally 
those  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  republic.  Schools  there 
have  received  no  aid  from  the  parent  government.  Standard 
journals  and  magazines  are  welcomed  in  every  household. 
The  character  of  their  own  journals  is  ridiculed  because  one 
of  them  recommended  more  earnest  prayer  and  more  faithful 
observance  of  commandments  as  a  means  of  deliverance  from 
diphtheria;  but,  as  the  medical  profession  itself  fails  to  check 
the  ravages  of  this  disease,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  they 
should  be  sneered  at  for  recommending  this  when,  in  the  pres 
ence  of  sickness  and  calamity,  governors  of  States  set  apart 
days  to  fast  and  pray.  It  is  not  very  fashionable  in  these 
days  to  have  faith  in  prayers ;  but  the  Mormon  people  share  the 
views  of  John  Wesley  (Sermon  xciv.),  where  he,  speaking  of 
the  primitive  church,  says : 

"  This  was  the  real  cause  why  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  church,  because  the  Christians 
were  turned  heathens  again,  and  had  only  a  dead  form  left." 

From  the  time  when  travel  across  the  continent  to  California 
commenced,  it  has  been  a  constant  custom  in  Utah  to  invite 
ministers  of  repute,  of  every  denomination,  who  were  passing 
through,  to  preach  in  the  various  places  of  worship.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Sunday  during  the  summer  season  that  one  or  more 
visitors  do  not  address,  by  invitation,  some  one  of  the  numerous 
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Sunday-schools.  Besides  Sunday-schools,  where  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  other  works  are  taught,  there  are  "  mutual 
improvement  associations  "  for  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
in  every  village  in  the  territory.  In  the  interest  of  these  schools 
and  associations,  magazines  are  published.  These  are  not  the 
evidences  of  a  disposition  to  neglect  education,  to  shrink  from 
the  light  of  intellectual  day,  or  to  avoid  any  encounter  that  will 
bring  out  truth  in  stronger  relief. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  ago  a  company  of  emigrants  was 
attacked  and  killed  at  Mountain  Meadows  by  Indians,  assisted — 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time — by  whites.  This  dreadful  massacre 
occurred  at  some  distance  beyond  the  frontier  settlement  in  the 
Territory,  yet  there  has  been  an  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  to  hold  all  the  people  accountable  for  its  perpetration. 
John  D.  Lee,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy,  was 
tried  by  a  Mormon  jury.  On  the  testimony  of  Mormon  wit 
nesses,  they  brought  in  their  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  At  that  trial,  the  then  United  States  district-attorney 
said: 

"  He  had  been  engaged  constantly  during  the  past  three  months  in  sifting 
facts  and  everything  related  to  or  connected  with  the  massacre,  and  that  he 
had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  trying  John  D.  Lee,  because  the  evidence 
pointed  to  him  as  the  main  instigator  and  leader,  and  he  had  given  the  jury 
unanswerable  documentary  evidence  proving  that  the  authorities  of  the  Mor 
mon  Church  knew  nothing  of  the  butchery  till  after  it  was  committed ;  and 
that  Lee,  in  his  letter  to  Brigham  Young,  a  few  weeks  after,  had  knowingly 
misrepresented  the  actual  facts  relative  to  the  massacre,  seeking  to  keep  him 
still  in  the  dark  and  in  ignorance.  He  had  all  the  assistance  any  United 
States  official  could  ask  on  earth  in  any  case  ;  nothing  had  been  kept  back, 
and  he  was  determined  to  clear  the  calendar,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  prose 
cute  any  one  lured  to  the  Meadows  at  the  time,  some  of  whom  were  only 
boys,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  vile  plan  which  Lee  originated  and  carried  out 
for  the  destruction  of  the  emigrants." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  and  every  denial  of  the 
people,  this  massacre  has  been  constantly  cited  as  an  incontro 
vertible  proof  that  in  Utah  the  people  are  ready  to  commit  any 
crime  upon  persons  not  of  their  faith ;  and  even  the  stage  has 
been  prostituted  to  give  wider  currency  to  the  atrocious  slander. 
Yet  members  of  Government  surveying  parties,  and  numerous 
others  who  have  traveled  through  that  Territory,  bear  ample  testi 
mony  to  the  remarkable  security  of  life  and  property  there,  and 
the  universal  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people.  In  no 
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other  Territory  or  State  is  human  life  held  more  sacred  than  it  is 
there. 

The  whole  foundation  of  the  charge  about  "blood-atone 
ment"  is  that  the  people  believe  in  the  Biblical  doctrine  that 
men  who  commit  murder,  adultery,  and  other  gross  crimes  should 
be  executed ;  and,  as  they  do  not  believe  in  hanging,  one  of  their 
early  laws  gives  the  criminal  convicted  of  murder  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  mode  of  execution. 

Chief  Justice  White,  of  Utah,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  profession  in  his  own  State,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury, 
whose  attention  he  drew  to  polygamy,  expressed  the  results  of 
observations  there.  He  said : 

"I  have  not,  nor  do  I  propose,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  morality 
or  immorality  of  polygamy,  practiced  by  a  people  who  in  other  respects  are 
law-abiding,  moral,  and  upright.  With  the  ethics  of  the  subject  neither  you, 
as  grand  jurors,  nor  I,  as  a  Court,  have  anything  to  do.  I  do  not  utter  the 
language  of  prejudice,  nor  treat  lightly  or  derisively  the  Mormon  people  or 
their  faith.  No  matter  how  much  I  differ  from  them  in  belief,  nor  how  widely 
they  differ  from  the  American  people  in  matters  of  religion,  yet,  testing  them 
and  it  by  a  standard  which  the  world  recognizes  as  just — that  is,  what  they 
have  practiced  and  what  they  have  accomplished — and  they  deserve  higher 
consideration  than  ever  has  been  accorded  to  them.  Industry,  frugality, 
temperance,  honesty,  and,  in  every  respect  but  one,  obedience  to  law,  are  with 
them  the  common  practices  of  life.  This  land  they  have  redeemed  from 
sterility,  and  occupied  its  once  barren  solitudes  with  cities,  villages,  culti 
vated  fields,  and  farm-houses,  and  made  it  the  habitation  of  a  numerous 
people,  where  a  beggar  is  never  seen,  and  alms-houses  are  neither  needed 
nor  known.  These  are  facts  and  accomplishments  which  any  candid  observer 
recognizes  and  every  fair  mind  admits." 

The  book  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and 
which  is  esteemed  as  the  word  of  God,  and  binding  upon  them 
by  its  members,  is  of  itself  a  complete  refutation  of  the  assertions 
that  the  religion  of  the  people  prompts  them  to  commit  crime,  to 
cling  to  ignorance,  to  disregard  authority,  to  set  up  the  laws  of 
the  church  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to  yield  to  priestly 
domination. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  : 

"  Behold,  the  laws  which  ye  have  received  from  my  hand  are  the  laws  of 
my  Church,  and  in  this  light  shall  ye  hold  them  forth." 

"  And  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional,  supporting  that  prin 
ciple  of  freedom  in  maintaining  rights  and  privileges,  belongs  to  all  mankind, 
and  is  justifiable  before  me." 

"  Seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom ;  seek  learning  even  by 
study,  and  also  by  faith." 
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"  And  study  and  learn  and  become  acquainted  with  all  good  books,  and 
with  languages,  tongues,  and  people." 

"  Whatever  principles  of  intelligence  we  attain  unto  in  this  life,  it  will 
rise  with  us  in  the  resurrection  ;  and  if  a  person  gains  more  knowledge  and 
intelligence  in  this  life  through  his  diligence  and  obedience  than  another,  he 
will  have  so  much  the  advantage  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  he  that  kills  shall  not  have  forgiveness  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  world  to  come." 

"Thou  shalt  not  lie;  he  that  lieth  and  will  not  repent  shall  be  cast 
out." 

"  No  power  or  influence  can  or  ought  to  be  maintained  by  virtue  of  the 
priesthood,  only  by  persuasion,  by  long  suffering,  by  gentleness  and  meekness, 
and  by  love  unfeigned." 

Respecting  government,  this  book  .says : 

"  We  believe  that  governments  were  instituted  of  God  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  and  that  he  holds  men  accountable  for  their  acts  in  relation  to  them." 

"  We  believe  that  all  men  are  bound  to  sustain  and  uphold  the  respective 
governments  in  which  they  reside,  while  protected  in  their  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  by  the  laws  of  such  governments." 

"We  believe  that  every  man  should  be  honored  in  his  station ;  rulers  and 
magistrates  as  such,  being  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty;  and  that  to  the  laws  all  men  owe  respect  and 
deference." 

As  to  the  statement  that  non-Mormon  people  would  be  driven 
out  of  Utah  by  oppressive  acts  if  it  were  admitted  as  a  State,  the 
experience  of  the  merchants  and  others  who  went  there  in  early 
days  and  made  fortunes,  contradicts  it.  To  give  color  to  this  alle 
gation,  however,  the  statement  is  made  that  it  was  attempted  to 
tax  the  gross  product  of  mines  twenty  per  cent.,  and  that  a  bill 
to  that  effect  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  a  law  by  the 
veto  of  the  governor.  This  is  emphatically  denied  to  me  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  all  the  revenue  bills  which  have  been  intro 
duced  into  the  Assembly  or  passed;  but  a  bill  was  vetoed  in 
which  land  claims  and  mining  claims  were  made  taxable  as  well 
as  other  real  property.  This  was  not  an  unusual  provision, 
for  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  which  contain  mines 
such  property  is  taxed  as  realty,  and  mining  products  are  taxed 
much  higher  than  in  Utah.  The  impression  is  very  prevalent 
that  the  legislative  assembly  of  Utah  has  the  whole  power  of 
enacting  the  local  legislation  of  the  Territory.  Yet  the  truth  is 
that  Utah  is  the  only  place  in  the  republic  where  the  governor 
can  absolutely  veto  all  legislation  which  does  not  suit  him ;  and, 
in  addition,  Congress  can  revise  or  repeal  any  law.  So,  too, 
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it  is  alleged  that  the  Government  is  unable  to  convict  persons 
in  Utah  who  are  charged  with  the  crime  of  bigamy.  This 
is  urged  as  a  good  cause  for  depriving  the  people  of  the  right 
of  sitting  upon  juries.  The  court  records  of  the  Territory,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  show  that  convictions  have  been  had  in 
every  case  tried  there  for  that  crime ;  and  certainly,  under  the 
peculiar  system  of  impaneling  juries,  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  indictments.  In  the  public  mind,  the  system  of 
plural  marriage  in  Utah  is  often  confounded  with  bigamy.  But 
that  crime,  as  usually  committed,  inflicts  grave  wrong  upon 
innocent  parties.  A  man  marries  a  woman ;  he  afterward  deserts 
her  and  marries  another.  From  the  first  he  conceals  his  inten 
tion  to  marry  again.  From  the  second  he  conceals  the  fact  that 
he  already  has  a  wife.  Both  are  wronged  and  deceived,  and 
society  is  outraged.  But  this  is  not  the  patriarchal  marriage  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  many  people,  the  same  high  sense 
of  duty  animated  the  Mormon  people  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
plural  marriage,  and  to  practice  it,  which  prompts  men  and 
women  to  perform  extraordinary  acts  of  religious  devotion  in 
other  directions.  Had  they  believed  celibacy  to  be  the  will  of 
heaven,  both  sexes  would  have  adopted  it,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  with  more  willingness  than  they  did  plural  marriage.  They 
had  all  the  prevalent  traditions  respecting  a  man  in  these  days 
having  more  than  one  wife,  or  more  than  one  woman  being  mar 
ried  to  one  man.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  came  they  to 
surrender  to  this  doctrine  and  practice  ?  Because  they  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  revelation  and  commandment  from  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  redemption  of  the  race  from  the  evils  which 
abound  in  modern  society  required  them  to  accept  it.  The  expres 
sion  of  one  leading  man  respecting  his  own  feelings  upon  this 
subject  will  illustrate  those  of  many  others.  After  learning  from 
Joseph  Smith  that  such  a  doctrine  had  been  revealed,  he  more  than 
once  wished,  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  hearse  go  by  to  the  cemetery, 
that  he  was  its  occupant,  for  he  could  see  the  avalanche  of  oppro 
brium  that  would  descend  upon  himself  and  the  entire  people 
when  it  became  known  that  they  believed  in  such  a  doctrine. 
To  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  his  religion  would  have  been  more 
easily  and  freely  performed. 

In  Utah,  plural  marriages  were  contracted  for  many  years 
when  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  them.  For  years  after  the 
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law  was  passed  making  it  a  crime,  the  opinion  was  net  uncom 
mon  among  lawyers  that  the  law  was  violative  of  the  first  amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  These  marriages  exist,  and  under 
them  children  have  been  born.  But  it  is  demanded  that  they 
shall  be  broken  up;  and  men  are  denounced  in  ferocious  style 
because  they  do  not  comply  with  this  demand.  How  shall  this 
be  done  1  This  is  a  practical  question,  and  must  be  met  in  a 
practical  way.  These  contracts  were  made  with  the  solemn 
sanction  of  religious  ordinances  and  the  understanding  that  the 
union  was  for  time  and  all  eternity.  Shall  the  husbands  throw 
off  the  wives  and  children  obtained  under  such  circumstances 
and  leave  them  to  bear  alone  all  the  consequences  which  the 
opinion  of  the  world  would  inflict  ?  The  men  of  Utah  are  not 
such  scoundrels  and  poltroons  as  to  commit  such  a  crime  against 
heaven  and  humanity  as  this. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  sen 
sualism  is  at  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  marriage.  For, 
were  that  the  motive,  the  responsibility,  trouble,  and  expense  of 
marriage  and  its  fruits  need  not  be  incurred.  Its  gratification 
can  be  reached  in  ways  cheaper  and  very  much  more  popular. 
The  idea  in  Utah  is  that  every  woman  should  have  the  privilege 
of  marrying,  if  she  wishes  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  and  there 
should  be  no  unmarried  element  for  lust  to  prey  upon.  As  the 
late  census  shows  that  the  male  sex  predominates,  if  all  men 
would  marry,  of  course  there  could  be  no  plural  wives,  and  the 
same  end  would  be  achieved. 

It  is  the  religious  aspect  of  this  system  of  marriage  which 
makes  it  hateful  to  many  well-meaning  persons.  They  can 
tolerate  defects  in  morals  better  than  defects  in  doctrine.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  John  Locke  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  class  of  people  naturally  more  eager  against  error 
than  against  vice.  Comte  mentions  the  preference  of  dogmas  by 
the  same  class  to  moral  truths,  and  Kant  also  alludes  to  the  same 
peculiarity.  In  these  days,  a  man  can  escape  much  censure  for 
being  pliant  in  his  morals  if  he  is  inflexible  in  his  orthodoxy. 
Reformers  have  often  learned  this  to  their  cost.  Still,  charges 
of  immorality  were  used  as  effectively  against  them  as  against 
the  primitive  Christians.  It  was  not  those  who,  in  popular  esti 
mation,  were  virtuous  and  saint-like  who  were  crucified,  decapi 
tated,  and  burned. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  the  Mormon  people  are  a  solid 
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phalanx.  If  so,  the  outside  pressure  has  contributed  to  make 
them  such.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  hoop  them  up,  to  force  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  clinging  to  their  co-religionists,  by  whom 
alone  their  virtues  have  been  acknowledged.  There  have  been 
those  who,  representing  them  as  like  Chinese,  would  treat  them 
as  Chinese.  More  than  once  they  have  had  printed  forms  of 
petition  sent  to  churches  everywhere,  for  the  signatures  of  con 
gregations, — many  of  whom  knew  less  about  the  real  condition 
of  Utah  than  they  did  about  the  antipodes, — asking  Congress 
for  legislation  that  would  disfranchise  the  people  there  and 
deprive  them  of  every  function  of  citizenship,  except  that  of 
paying  taxes  for  others  to  expend,  if  not  to  squander.  If  the  Mor 
mons  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  Gentiles  and  are  exclusive, 
as  has  been  charged,  the  fault  is  not  with  them.  A  clique,  com 
posed  of  a  few  men,  frame  the  canons  to  govern  Gentile  society 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  the  most  stringent  of  these  is  that 
there  must  be  no  social  intercourse  with  Mormons  generally. 
Those  who  violate  this  are  tabooed,  and  if  they  persist,  they  are 
called  "  Jack-Mormons."  A  person  may  break  the  entire  deca 
logue  with  lighter  consequences  than  attend  the  affixing  of  this 
name.  It  is  held  over  visitors  also  as  a  punishment  for  treating 
Mormons  with  the  courtesy  due  to  citizens.  The  highest  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  Government  have  not  escaped  the 
name,  the  only  offense  of  the  army  dignitary  being  that  he  said 
the  Mormons  had  some  rights,  and  were  not  undeserving  of 
credit  for  their  patient  toil.  A  man  reaches  the  condition  of 
"  Jack-Mormon  n  when  he  ventures  to  express  such  sentiments. 

For  one,  I  am  content  to  have  this  policy  of  proscription 
applied  in  Utah  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  is 
concerned.  When  a  line  of  demarcation  is  so  sharply  drawn  as 
it  has  been  for  years  between  those  who  profess  a  certain  faith 
and  those  who  do  not,  and  young  people  are  forced  to  elect  to 
which  class  they  will  belong,  those  who  have  pluck  and  the  higher 
qualities  well  developed  will  cast  their  lots  with  their  persecuted 
friends,  and  endure  all  the  consequences  which  such  a  decision 
brings,  while  the  cowardly  and  the  selfish  may  gravitate  to  the 
side  which  promises  them  ease  and  popularity. 

History  attests  that  no  people  who  are  willing  to  die  for  their 
principles  need  fear  the  effect  of  violence  and  unjust  treatment 
upon  them.  If  their  convictions  are  profound,  persecution  solid 
ifies  them  and  evokes  sympathy  for  their  cause  from  those  not  of 
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their  faith.  Their  constancy  excites  admiration,  creates  an 
interest  in  their  doctrines,  and  adds  converts  to  their  ranks. 
This  has  always  been  the  effect  of  persecution  where  it  stopped 
short  of  extermination.  The  liberty  which  followed  the  edict  of 
Nantes  did  more  to  check  Protestantism  in  France  than  the 
previous  denial  of  rights  and  even  persecuting  war  itself.  Cath 
olic  and  Protestant  writers  alike  testify  that  Protestants  dimin 
ished  during  those  peaceful  times  ("  diminuoient  en  nombre  et  un 
credit  pendant  la  paix ").  Henry  III.  hated  them  so  much  that 
he  excluded  them  from  all  positions  in  the  government.  Henry 
IV.  took  a  more  liberal  view.  He  decided  that  violence  or  the 
withholding  of  rights  was  not  a  legitimate  means  of  correcting 
schisms  in  religion.  He  chose  men  for  office  for  their  abilities 
without  regard  to  their  religion.  This  drew  the  attention  of  some 
Protestants  from  their  own  sect  to  the  government.  They  felt 
gratitude  toward,  and  took  interest  in,  that  authority  which 
employed  them.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  toward  the  people  of  Utah  would  result  similarly. 
But  it  has  not  been  tried.  Inflammatory  appeals  are  made  to 
the  country  to  prevent  it  or  any  other  kind  policy  being  tried. 
The  administration  is  urged  to  adopt  a  treatment  which  would 
be  more  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  all  republican  prin 
ciples  of  government  than  the  acts  themselves  against  which 
the  rigor  of  the  law  is  invoked.  Free-born  men  are  to  be 
deprived  of  all  rights  as  citizens,  and  to  be  governed  as  Indians, 
insane,  and  minors ;  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  "  in  their 
daily  lives  peaceable,  industrious,  frugal,  and  courteous "  j  and 
that  their  system  has  in  a  decade  "  waived  some  of  its  atrocities." 
Can  prejudiced,  unreasoning  bigotry  be  more  stupid  than  this  ? 
Free  and  popular  government  is  to  be  maintained  by  methods 
which  would  disgrace  an  autocracy.  Church  and  state,  which 
are  falsely  said  to  be  united,  are  to  be  divorced  by  the  transfer 
of  the  people,  their  improvements  and  varied  industries,  the 
treasury  and  sources  of  revenue,  to  a  commission,  whose  mem 
bers  would  hold  office  till  they  should  be  accused  of  being  "  Jack- 
Mormons." 

As  to  plural  marriage,  the  people  of  Utah  took  no  broader 
views  than  many  of  the  early  fathers — Theodoret,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  others.  St.  Augustine  said  (Lib.  xxii., 
contra  Faustum,  cap.  47):  "It  is  objected  against  Jacob  that 
he  had  four  wives";  to  which  he  answered,  "which,  when  a 
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custom,  was  not  a  crime.'7  And  the  learned  Grotius,  speaking 
of  such  marriages  (B.  I.,  c.  ii.,  sec.  17),  said  that  "  when  God  per 
mits  a  thing  in  certain  cases,  and  to  certain  persons,  or  in  regard 
to  certain  nations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  thing  permitted  is 
not  evil  in  its  own  nature."  Until  the  Supreme  Court  held  other 
wise,  they  entertained  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
Jacob — the  names  of  whose  twelve  sons  are  to  be  on  the  gates  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  which  all  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life  are  to  enter — could,  if  he  were  here,  have  lived  in 
a  Territory  and  not  been  thought  guilty  of  "  animalism,7'  or  unfit 
to  exercise  civil  rights.  Surely  before  thunder-bolts  of  wrath  are 
launched  upon  them  they  should  have  time  to  unlearn  these 
views,  and  the  interpretation  they  have  given  to  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  founders  of  the  republic,  respect 
ing  "the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  the  Moham 
medan,  the  Hindu  and  infidel  of  every  denomination,"  being 
protected  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
practices,  as  in  their  own  case,  flowing  therefrom. 

Tested  by  any  rules  which  prevail  among  enlightened  peoples, 
Utah  will  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  any  part  of  the 
republic.  I  doubt  if  in  any  other  part  there  can  be  found  so 
large  a  proportion  who  own  their  own  homes.  The  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  lower,  and  taxation  is  lighter,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Territories,  and  than  in  many  of  the  States.  The  Territory 
has  no  public  debt.  The  enterprise  of  her  people  is  shown  in 
the  building  of  railroads,  the  extension  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
other  progress,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age.  Without  the  study 
and  practice  of  cooperation  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  the 
poverty  of  her  pioneers,  her  lands  could  not  have  been  settled 
and  cultivated  as  they  are.  All  this  has  been  accomplished,  not 
with  the  encouragement  of  cheering  praise,  but  in  the  midst  of 
cruel  and  malignant  abuse.  Is  there  no  credit  due  to  a  people, 
whatever  their  faults  may  be,  who,  under  such  constant  assaults 
and  misrepresentations,  have  accomplished  so  much  in  peopling 
the  desert  and  filling  the  desolate  valleys  with  peaceful  homes 
and  the  hum  of  civilized  industries  ?  People  proscribed  in  their 
religion,  stinted  in  their  rights,  assailed  as  if  they  were  aliens, 
do  not  usually  display  all  their  good  qualities.  Utah  has  been 
the  Cinderella  of  the  family.  Give  her  a  fair  opportunity,  and 
see  if  she  will  not  at  least  rank  in  all  that  is  admirable  and 
attractive  with  her  more  favored  sisters. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON. 


SHALL  AMERICANS  BUILD  SHIPS? 


YES.  By  reason  of  our  position  and  products,  we  ought  to 
be  the  first  ocean-carrying  nation  in  the  world.  To  become  that, 
we  must  build  ships.  National  ambition,  prosperity,  and  self- 
defense  alike  are  involved  in  the  answer,  Yes. 

Our  early  history  proves  us  worthy  of  that  position.  When 
we  achieved  independence  and  began  as  a  nation,  we  began  as  a 
nation  of  ship-builders.  Among  the  first  acts  of  our  earliest 
statesmen  was  the  passage  of  protective  navigation  laws,  to  meet 
those  of  England.  Starting  out  with  the  sturdy  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  though  with  bankrupt  treasury,  no  national  credit,  but 
a  large  national  debt,  only  some  three  millions  of  people,  and  a 
wilderness  to  conquer,  we  made  such  progress  in  ship-building  as 
the  world  never  saw  before. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  46,000,000  of  people,  resources  supe 
rior,  and  foreigners  dependent  on  us  for  bread,  that  it  was 
declared  we  must  go  abroad  to  buy  ships,  and  buy  them  of  our 
great  commercial  rival  at  that. 

From  1789  to  1812  our  tonnage  grew  from  280,000  to  1,100,- 
000  tons,  an  increase  so  remarkable  that  England,  jealous  of  us 
as  ocean  rivals  from  the  first,  made  war  upon  our  commerce — for 
the  war  of  1812  was  nothing  else.  But  in  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  peace  our  commerce  had  doubled,  and  our  tonnage 
increased  yet  more  largely,  till  in  1850  it  was  3,335,454  tons,  and 
we  had  sold  over  400,000  tons  of  ships  abroad,  besides.  We  built 
the  fastest  and  cheapest  wooden  ships,  and  the  well-known 
Yankee  clippers  were  seen  in  every  port  all  over  the  world.  In 
1860  we  had  5,350,000  tons,  and  of  our  total  foreign  trade 
$437,190,000  was  carried  in  American  bottoms,  against  $160,- 
057,000  in  foreign  ships.  Then  came  our  civil  war  and  Eng 
land's  opportunity. 
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Our  growth  had  been  wholly  in  the  wooden  sailing  ship.  But 
in  1840,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  us  in  build 
ing  the  wooden  ship,  and  knowing  no  nation  could  be  great 
on  the  sea  that  did  not  build  its  ships,  England  found  a  new 
factor  of  success  in  the  introduction  of  the  iron  steam- ship.  She 
encouraged  the  large  investment  of  capital  required  by  estab 
lishing  steam-ship  lines,  with  ample  mail  compensation ;  thus 
skillfully  opening  at  once  new  markets,  and  by  increased  trade 
creating  new  demand  for  ships.  She  also  gave  naval  contracts 
to  private  ship-builders,  to  enable  them  to  build  up  iron  ship 
yards.  And  from  the  time  she  began  this  policy  we  began  to 
lose,  through  not  meeting  her  wisely  in  this  as  we  had  twice  met 
her  when  it  was  a  question  of  war ;  and  the  rebellion  effectually 
prevented  us  from  continuing  a  competition  in  which  we  had 
previously  been  so  successful.  So  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
North  Atlantic  passed  out  of  our  hands. 

Since  the  civil  war,  laboring  under  disadvantages  spoken  of 
later  on,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  carry 
ing  trade  has  not  been  revived.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have 
any  shipping  left.  But  who  can  doubt  that  if  in  1865  our  states 
men  had  recognized  the  imperiled  position  and  vital  importance 
of  this  great  interest,  and  had  adopted  a  judicious  policy  to  restore 
us  gradually  to  our  proper  place  on  the  sea,  millions  on  millions 
of  dollars  annually  would  have  been  saved  to  our  country,  mill 
ions  paid  to  American  labor,  the  day  of  resumption  hastened, 
and  much  of  the  distress  of  the  late  "  hard  times  n  averted  ? 

Looking  at  the  present  and  future  interests  of  our  country, 
therefore,  I  say  that  Americans  shall  and  must  build  ships.  But 
there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about  our  ability  to 
do  it.  Practical  men,  men  who  own  ships  and  want  to  own 
more,  say  we  can.  Theorists  and  "free-ship"  men,  who  neither 
build  nor  own  ships,  nor  intend  to  own  them,  say  we  cannot.  To 
get  at  the  difference  clearly,  let  us  see  on  what  points  all  are  pretty 
well  agreed.  These  may  be  set  down  as : 

1.  That  the  United  States  need  more  ships  than  any  other 
nation,  having  more  surplus  products  to  be  carried  in  them. 
2.  That  no  nation  has  ever  been  a  great  ship-owning  nation  that 
did  not  build  its  own  ships.  3.  That  we  have  natural  resources 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  for  building  either  wooden 
or  iron  ships.  4.  That  we  have  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent 
class  of  workmen  in  the  world.  5.  That  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
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ship's  cost  is  labor ;  and  6.  That  labor  is  free,  and  we  can  import 
it  from  any  part  of  the  world  without  duty  or  restriction. 

What,  then,  divides  the  American  people  on  this  great  national 
issue  ?  I  can  see  nothing  but  discriminating  laws  and  the  labor 
question.  The  one  difficulty  claimed  by  the  "  free-ship n  advo 
cate  is  the  difference  in  the  ship's  first  cost.  What  does  this 
difficulty  amount  to  ?  The  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  American 
and  English  built  iron  ships  is :  in  the  sailing  ship  eight  per  cent, 
and  in  the  steam-ship  from  ten  to  fifteen.  What  causes  it  ?  The 
greater  cost  of  American  labor.  It  is  true  we  are  free  to  import 
labor  from  the  European  countries,  where  it  is  cheap  j  but  the 
moment  the  working-man  gets  here,  he  seems  to  imbibe  our 
national  idea  of  the  elevation  of  man,  becomes  Americanized  and 
wants  American  wages.  I  say  this  is  right.  But  shall  we,  then, 
leave  our  forests  and  mines  undeveloped  and  thousands  of  work 
ing-men  unemployed,  because  it  has  ever  been  and  is  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  furnish  labor  with  more  favorable  con 
ditions  than  it  knows  elsewhere  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  build  up 
American  shipping  other  than  to  crush  down  American  labor,  or 
to  buy  the  ships  from  a  nation  which  has  no  advantage  over  us 
in  ship-building,  save  as  she  applies  her  policy  of  crushing  down 
labor  ?  I  will  leave  that  question  for  the  American  people  to 
answer. 

But  it  is  not  the  first  cost  that  prevents  us  from  building 
ships.  Rather  let  us  look  at  facts  like  these :  1.  The  great  rev 
olution  on  the  ocean,r— from  wood  to  iron,  from  sail  to  steam, 
from  the  ordinary  engine  to  the  compound, — and  the  start  Eng 
land  had  of  us  in  the  use  of  these  advantages.  2.  Our  difficult 
position  to-day  through  not  being  able  to  avail  ourselves  in  other 
years  of  these  new  conditions,  by  reason  of  internal  strife. 
Every  business  man  knows  the  almost  impossibility  of  raising 
capital  to  compete  with  large  capital  already  in  possession  of 
the  business.  3.  Our  enormous  system  of  taxation,  different 
from  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  in  reality  prohibitive  of 
ship-owning.  4.  Lack  of  a  definite  policy  which  would  create 
a  demand  for  ships  in  the  opening  of  new  markets,— our  Gov 
ernment  offering  no  inducements  or  facilities  for  reaching  the 
world's  markets  where  our  products  could  be  sold,  and  leaving 
our  merchants  to  rely  on  sailing  ships  or  on  foreigners  for  trans 
portation.  If  it  was  profitable  for  the  foreigners  to  open  the 
markets  to  us,  they  did  so  j  if  not,  we  went  without.  5.  The 
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terrible  wrong  inflicted  on  American  capital  invested  in  the 
foreign  trade  by  compelling  its  ships  to  carry  the  mails  for 
postage.  6.  Exorbitant  tonnage  dues  and  consul  fees  and  pilot 
ages.  These,  with  other  existing  burdens,  are  reasons  sufficient 
why  we  cannot  afford  to  own  ships.  And,  of  course,  until  we 
can  profitably  own  ships,  we  shall  not  build  them. 

The  "  free-ship  "  advocate  has  plenty  to  say  about  a  lost  car 
rying  trade  and  antiquated  laws.  Why  is  he  always  silent  about 
these  practical,  tangible  grievances?  Why  has  he  nothing  to 
offer  but  forever  the  same  two  remedies — "  free  ships "  and 
u  free  material n  f  Let  us  see  of  what  sort  these  remedies  are. 

1.  "Free  ships,"  or  the  right  to  buy  ships  where  we  choose. 
That  means  to  buy  of  England ;  for  no  other  nation  has  them  to 
sell,  or  can  build  them.  It  means  for  a  nation  having  abundant 
resources  and  ability  to  supply  itself  with  ships  for  its  use  in 
peace  and  defense  in  war,  to  become  dependent  for  ships  upon 
a  single  foreign  nation.  If  we  become  dependent  this  year, 
shall  we  not  be  more  so  next  ?  When  shall  we  emancipate  our 
selves  under  this  policy  ?  Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  all  nations 
are  interested  in  having  more  than  one  nation  able  to  supply 
them  with  iron  ships.  Again,  it  means  to  starve  American  and 
feed  foreign  labor  j  to  take  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
circulation  among  our  people  j  to  build  up  a  foreign  government 
and  beat  down  our  own.  It  means  inevitable  national  humilia 
tion  and  disgrace  sooner  or  later.  The  statesman  who  advocates 
"  free  ships  r  ought  to  come  out  frankly  and  admit  that,  in  what 
ever  form  he  recommends  relief  for  our  carrying  trade,  he  means 
England  shall  be  the  gainer.  For  "free  ships"  is  to  depend 
upon  her  for  them,  as  I  have  said  j  and  "  free  material "  used  in 
ships  can  only  be  supplied  by  England.  What  kind  of  a  plan  is 
that  for  Americans  to  propose? 

Curiously  enough,  too,  the  "  free-ship "  man  is  always  ready 
for  a  bargain.  He  will  give  you  free  material,  but  you  must 
give  him  "  free  ships."  Or  he  will  give  you  a  postal  contract, 
but  you  must  give  him  the  right  to  buy  ships  in  the  cheapest 
market.  But  if  you  offer  him  relief  from  taxation,  he  doesn't 
want  that,  nor  does  he  want  encouragement.  What  he  evidently 
does  want  is  the  English  ship,  and  nothing  else  will  do. 

Take  the  history  of  the  three  wars  we  have  fought  for  inde 
pendence,  for  equal  rights  on  the  sea,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  I  ask  you,  could  we  have  afforded  then  to  be  depend- 
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ent  upon  England  for  ships,  and  if  we  had  been  dependent, 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  To  simply  point  out  the 
effects  of  such  a  condition  in  our  late  civil  war :  Where  lay  the 
strength  of  the  North  ?  Was  it  not  chiefly  in  her  ability  to  at 
once  send  sixty  thousand  trained  men  from  the  private  ship 
yards  into  the  navy-yards  5  to  send  thousands  more  of  skilled 
mechanics  from  our  workshops  into  the  arsenals,  and  in  the 
private  ship-yards  to  build  the  "  ninety-day s"  gun-boats  j  besides 
being  able,  through  the  work  of  those  left  at  home,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  support  our  armies  in  the  field?  Of 
what  value  was  it  to  us  that  we  were  able  to  send  out  the  little 
Monitor  from  a  private  ship-yard  in  New  York  in  one  hundred 
days  ?  Had  she  been  four  days  later,  the  capital  of  the  nation 
would  doubtless  have  been  captured. 

Where  lay  the  weakness  of  the  South  f  Was  it  not  in  her 
undeveloped  condition,  without  ship-yards,  or  engine-works,  or 
rolling-mills,  or  factories,  or  the  means  in  any  way  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  people  or  maintain  her  army  either  in  clothing  or 
implements  of  war  ?  She  never  surrendered  until  we  blockaded 
her  coast  and  shut  off  her  chances  to  get  supplies  from  England. 
In  our  three  wars,  what  should  we  have  done  but  for  our  ability 
to  build  ships  ? 

But,  looking  at  free  ships  as  a  matter  of  business,  what  has 
the  difference  in  first  cost  to  do  with  our  ship-owning  ?    Let  us 
compare  the  ship  on  the  sea  to  the  factory  on  the  land.    Both 
require  capital  for  the  plant  and  men  to  operate  them.  Now,  what 
business  man  does  not  know  of  instances  where  two  men  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture,  and  where  one  of  them 
lid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  his  plant  than  the 
)ther  ?    But  has  any  business  man  ever  heard  of  a  man's  closing 
ip  his  factory  and  ceasing  competition  merely  because  his  plant 
st  him  more,  all  other  .things  being  equal?    No,  it  is  not  the 
cost  that  drives  a  man  out  of  the  business.    But  suppose 
ie  one  man's  taxes  were  twenty  times  more,  the  wages  of  his 
lands  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  higher,  than  those  of  the 
bher — why,  he  would  fail,  though  you  gave  him  his  plant  for 
tothing.    What  man  could  buy  a  cheap  English  factory  and  run 
on  the  American  principle  of  high  taxes,  high  capital,  and  high 
?    So,  in  ships,  it  is  not  what  it  costs  to  get  the  ship  afloat, 
it  what  it  costs  to  keep  her  there,  under  American  rates  of  tax- 
ition,  interest,  and  labor,  that  prevents  us  from  owning  ships  in 
VOL.  cxxxn. — NO.  294.  32 
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competition  with  foreign  owners,  who  employ  capital  under  no 
such  disadvantages. 

2.  Free  material.  This  is  a  favorite  argument  with  some 
who  seem  to  think  a  ship's  cost  is  ninety-five  per  cent,  for  mate 
rial  and  five  for  labor,  instead  of  the  exact  reverse.  And  I  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  which  makes 
up  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  free.  As  for  free  material, 
I  have  studied  every  way  practicable  to  see  how  near  we  could 
come  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  product  of  the  ship. 
In  1872,  when  I  undertook  to  build  some  large  ships,  the  rolling- 
mills  did  not  exist  in  this  country  that  could  make  the  angles, 
plates,  and  beams  required.  I  then  had  to  pay  £12  10s.  in  gold 
for  plates,  £11 10s.  for  angles,  £1  per  ton  freight  by  steam,  and 
five  per  cent,  commission.  This  satisfied  me  of  the  folly  of  a 
man's  trying  to  bring  a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  the  heavy  material  required  for  a  ship,  paying  freight  and 
commissions,  and  putting  that  material  into  a  ship,  at  our  high 
rates  of  labor,  in  competition  with  a  man  whose  ship-yard  is  close 
by  where  the  material  is  produced,  and  who  has  cheaper  labor, 
no  freight  or  commission  to  pay,  and  lower  rates  of  taxation. 

From  the  Clyde  to  the  Delaware  or  Hudson  is  over  three 
thousand  miles.  The  impractical  man  tells  the  American  ship 
builder  that  the  thing  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  build  ships 
is  to  bring  the  material  from  the  Clyde  and  put  it  into  ships 
in  competition  with  the  ship-builder  over  there.  Now,  who 
would  think  of  taking  the  iron  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Kennebec — a  vastly  shorter  distance — and  asking  the  builder 
there  to  put  it  into  iron  ships  in  competition  with  the  iron- 
ship  builder  on  the  Delaware,  who  had  no* freight  to  pay?  Or 
who  would  think  of  bringing  wood  from  Maine  to  Delaware 
to  build  wooden  ships  in  competition  with  the  Maine  builders  ? 
The  idea  is  so  preposterous  that  no  practical  man  would  enter 
tain  it.  It  is  plain  that  the  freight  and  commission  paid  by 
the  American  builder  in  bringing  material  from  the  Clyde  would 
be  a  large  profit  for  the  English  builder.*  Why  did  not  England 

*  Why,  even  the  short  distance  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Thames  was  so  much 
of  a  disadvantage  that  it  broke  up  the  ship-yards  on  the  Thames,  and  the 
builders  there  had  to  move  up  to  the  Clyde  in  order  to  join  in  the  competition. 
If  builders  with  all  other  conditions  equal  could  not  stand  a  few  miles 
freightage,  how  could  we  hope  to  compete  when  obliged  to  bring  the  material 
over  three  thousand  miles  ? 
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succeed  when  she  imported  the  wood  from  us  free,  with  cheaper 
capital  and  labor  ? 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  American  iron-ship  build 
ers  are  desirous  to  have  removed  all  the  disadvantages  which 
prevent  them  from  competing  with  the  English  builders.  They 
do  not  own  mines  or  rolling-mills  or  forests.  They  are  the  pur 
chasers  of  the  products  of  these,  and  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
buy  them  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Strange  to  say,  then, 
that  while  not  an  American  ship-builder  has  ever  said  that  this 
free-material  bill  would  be  practicable  or  advantageous?  the 
theorist  and  "  free-ship  "  advocate  are  always  insisting  for  them 
that  it  would. 

The  advantage  of  home  competition  and  its  effects  in  reducing 
the  price  of  iron  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  of 
iron  made  into  shapes  for  ships  in  England  was,  for  the  years 
1872  to  1875,  $61.25  per  ton.  We  then  had  no  rolling-mills,  or 
facilities  for  making  the  shapes  required  for  large  iron  ships. 
Since  then  we  have  established  the  rolling-mills,  and  from 
1876  to  1880  the  average  cost  of  ship  iron  here  was  $52  per 
ton,  or  $9.25  less  than  in  England  during  the  years  1872  to  1875. 
England  built  in  those  years  1,600,000  tons  of  ships,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $9.25  more  per  ton  for  the  iron  than  that  iron 
costs  in  this  country  to-day.  And  when  so  much  is  said  about 
the  fifteen  per  cent,  greater  cost  of  the  American  ship,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  are  building  iron  ships  cheaper  to-day 
than  England  built  them  from  1871  to  1875,  and  that  it  is  our 
ability  to  build  that  has  made  and  that  alone  keeps  the  English 
ship  cheap. 

Now  to  emphasize  some  important  points  merely  stated 
hitherto : 

Americans  need  ships.  During  the  year  ended  June  30th, 
1880,  the  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  was  $1,589,472,093, 
of  which  foreign  ships  carried  $1,309,566,496,  and  American 
ships  $280,005,497,  or  only  17.6  per  cent.  In  1860,  of  exports 
and  imports  valued  at  $762,288,550,  American  ships  carried  66.5 
per  cent.,  leaving  to  foreign  ships  but  33.5  per  cent.  So  much 
of  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  our  position  as  ocean  carriers 
since  the  beginning  of  our  civil  war.  From  1870  to  1880,  our 
export  trade  increased  over  400  per  cent.  Should  it  increase  at 
one-half  that  rate  in  the  next  ten  years,  our  surplus  products 
requiring  ship  transportation  would  exceed  22,000,000  tons.  We 
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should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  letting  a  foreigner  carry  them 
for  us  on  the  land — why  should  we  on  the  ocean  ?  Shall  we 
carry  our  fair  proportion  of  them  ?  Then  we  must  build  ships. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  a  policy  to  do  so  now,  when  shall  we  begin  ? 

On  the  safe  delivery  of  these  products  in  the  world's  markets, 
and  on  the  cash  returns,  depends  our  financial  stability.  Block 
up  the  road  to  market  for  a  year  through  foreign  complications, 
and  wide-spread  bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  result.  The  only 
way  to  be  free  from  these  complications,  and  to  be  safe,  is  to 
control  the  carrying  of  our  products  by  owning  and  being  able 
to  build  ships.  To  say  we  must  carry  American  products  under 
the  American  flag  is  not  sentiment,  but  security,, 

For  the  ocean  carrying  of  freight,  passengers,  and  mails,  we 
paid  last  year  over  $140,000,000  to  foreign  ship-owners.  In  the 
last  fifteen  years  we  have  paid  over  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold  out  of  the  country  in  this  way,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  gold  was  at  a  premium,  and  we  sorely  needed  it. 
This  drain  goes  on  and  grows  with  our  trade.  When  shall  we 
begin  to  keep  some  of  this  money  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people  ?  Don't  let  us  be  afraid  of  getting  a  little  gold  in  the 
country.  We  want  to  hold  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor 
until  money  is  cheap,  and  the  bond  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
can  be  negotiated  for  four  per  cent. 

A  nation  that  cannot  build  ships  cannot  afford 'to  own  them. 
No  nation  that  did  not  build  its  own  ships  ever  held  the  first 
place  on  the  sea.  England  has  more  than  $570,000,000  invested 
in  ships.  She  could  not  afford  to  own  such  a  fleet  had  she  been 
obliged  to  buy  it  in  foreign  ship-yards,  and  send  that  vast 
amount  of  capital  out  of  her  own  country.  To  maintain  such  a 
fleet  costs  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value,  or  $57,000,- 
000  a  year.  Could  any  nation  stand  such  a  drain  of  gold  as  that! 
To  regain  our  lost  carrying  trade,  we  ought  to  invest  $100,- 
000,000  in  ships  within  a  few  years,  and  to  increase  investment 
from  year  to  year.  Could  we  send  that  capital  out  of  the  country 
without  injury  to  every  interest  in  it  ? 

France  and  Germany  have  shown  what  disadvantages  non- 
ship-building  nations  labor  under.  They  have  had  the  full 
privilege  of  "  free  ships,"  and  in  all  other  conditions  of  com 
petition  with  England  have  been  equal,  i.  e.,  cheap  capital 
and  labor,  rates  of  taxation  and  mail  compensation  to  steam 
ship  lines.  The  following  shows  what  tonnage  these  nations 
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own,  compared  with  that  of  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Norway  : 

Nation. 


No.  of  Ships. 

England 21,897 

United  States  6,434 

France 3,906 

Germany 3,403 

Norway 4,313 


Total 
Tonnage. 
9,518,000 
2,643,000 
929,000 
1,193,000 
1,443,000 


These  figures  are  official,  and  speak  for  themselves.  Little 
Norway,  building  her  own  ships,  owns  more  tonnage  than  either 
France  or  Germany;  and  we  own  more  than  France  and  Germany 
combined,  in  spite  of  all  obstructions.  I  leave  it  for  the  "  free- 
ship  n  advocate  to  explain  these  curious  facts.  He  cannot  well 
say  that  France  and  Germany  do  not  need  more  ships,  for  they 
do  not  carry  one-third  of  their  own  products.  Besides,  France 
has  just  awakened  to  the  necessary  relation  between  ship-building 
and  ship-owning,  and  has  passed  a  bill  to  encourage  ship-building 
at  home  by  offering  a  bounty  for  every  ton  built  in  France  for 
use  in  the  foreign  trade. 

It  is  customary  for  the  "  free-ship  "  advocate  to  answer  facts 
like  these  by  crying  out  "  Monopoly."  But  where  is  the  monop 
oly  in  ship-building  ?  Are  not  the  forests,  and  mines,  and  river 
banks  open  to  all  to  build  ships  and  to  make  ship-iron?  Our 
laws  invite  the  capitalists  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own. 
You  might  as  well  cry  out  monopoly  against  the  cotton-grower 
of  Texas  or  the  grain-grower  of  Minnesota.  Each  field  of  enter 
prise  is  equally  free. 

Americans  ought  to  own  ships.  What  prevents?  Look  at 
taxation,  for  one  thing.  Steam-ship  lines  are  run  by  corporations, 
the  capital  required  being  too  large  for  individual  ownership. 
An  American  corporation  in  New  York,  with  $2,000,000  invested 
in  five  steam-ships,  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  the  same  as  on  real  estate,  without  regard  to  profit  and 
loss  on  the  investment.  An  English  corporation,  with  like  amount 
invested  in  five  ships,  would  be  taxed  only  one  per  cent,  on  the  net 
profits.  Assuming  the  net  earnings  of  both  lines  to  be  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  result  would  be : 

Lines.  Capital  invested.         Net  earnings.  Taxation. 

American $2,000,000  $160,000  $50,000 

English 2,000,000  160,000  1,600 

Discrimination  in  tax  against  American  line $48,400 
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Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  carry 
ing  the  American  flag !  And  this  must  be  paid  whether  the  net 
earnings  are  eight  or  four  per  cent.,  or  even  if  the  ships  are  tied 
to  the  dock.  Let  us  have  this  restrictive  tax  removed  before  we 
cry  "  free  ships,"  and  say  Americans  cannot  build  ships.  And 
to  show  that  the  matter  of  "  free  ships  "  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  supreme  difficulty,  suppose  the  Inman  and  the 
Cunard  lines,  both  going  to  the  same  yard  for  their  ships  and 
buying  them  on  equal  terms,  were  seeking  for  capital  (the  getting 
of  which  would  depend  on  what  dividends  they  could  earn),  and 
the  Inman  line  was  taxed  two  per  cent,  more  on  its  property  than 
the  other,  would  not  the  Cunard  line  raise  all  the  capital,  and  the 
other  not  only  fail  to  raise  any,  but  be  forced  out  of  the  compe 
tition?  There  could  be  no  other  result.  Let  our  Government 
simply  place  us  on  equal  conditions  with  other  peoples,  so  that 
our  capital  can  be  put  into  competition  with  foreign  capital  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  return,  and  I  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  first  cost.  As  a  proof  of  that,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  raising  capital  to  be  put  into  large  American-built  ocean 
steamers  for  the  coasting  trade,  where  it  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  rates,  and  taxation  as  the  other  capital  employed  in 
that  trade.  But  when  we  undertake  to  put  capital  into  the  foreign 
trade,  we  bring  it  into  competition  with  the  capital  of  other 
peoples,  who  have  more  favorable  conditions  of  interest,  taxation, 
and  labor,  and  there  we  find  the  hunt  for  capital  a  vain  one.  The 
only  way  to  get  it  is  for  our  Government  to  pursue  the  same 
policy  that  England  did  when  she  was  in  a  like  condition-^en- 
courage  capital  to  invest  by  opening  up  new  markets  through  the 
establishment  of  mail  steam-ship  lines.  Moreover,  we  urgently 
need  these  new  markets,  and  there  is  no  other  means  except 
superior  facilities  of  communication,  mail  and  passenger,  whereby 
we  can  obtain  them.  Some  may  say  in  this  connection  that 
England  gave  her  merchants  the  privilege  to  buy  ships  where 
they  pleased.  But  she  first  provided  the  means  to  furnish  them 
ships  cheaper  than  anybody  else  could.  Indeed,  there  was  nobody 
else  then  that  could  build  iron  ships,  and  England  never  bought 
an  iron  ship  abroad.  If  she  had  been  obliged  to,  she  would  not 
own  as  many  as  she  does. 

We  do  not  build  ships,  as  I  have  said,  because  it  is  not  profit 
able  to  run  them.  Official  figures  show  that  during  the  war  our 
ship-owners  sold  to  the  Government  600,000  and  to  foreigners 
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801,345  tons  of  shipping.  After  the  war,  between  1866  and  1878, 
high  taxes  and  cost  of  running  compelled  our  merchants  to  sell 
348,845  tons  more,  for  less  than  they  could  be  replaced  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  This  made  a  grand  total  of  1,749,190  tons, 
or  nearly  two  million  tons  of  American  shipping  sold  because 
ownership  was  not  profitable  under  our  laws.  What  had  the 
navigation  laws  to  do  with  this  shrinkage  in  our  shipping,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  And  what  remedy  would  a  "  free-ship  "  bill 
have  been  in  that  instance  ? 

The  key  to  unlock  the  world's  commerce  is  the  fast  mail  ship. 
How  did  England  turn  this  key  ?  Since  1837  she  has  paid  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  mail  compensation  and  bounties  to  encourage  her  capitalists 
to  invest  in  these  fast  iron  mail  steam-ships,  as  follows : 

From  General  Post-Office,  1837  to  1849 $25,000,000 

From  Mercantile  Marine  Fund 37,500,000 

From  General  Post-Office,  1850  to  1859  (over) 60,000,000 

From        "  "  1860  to  1869  50,000,000 

From        "  "  1870  to  1879  50,000,000 

Assistance  from  British  Treasury  to  her  shipping  since  1837. $222,500,000 

It  is  said  that  she  paid  much  of  this  vast  sum  for  mail 
service  to  her  colonies.  That  is  no  answer.  Why  did  Eng 
land  fight  to  gain  and  keep  those  colonies?  Surely  not  from 
any  love  she  bore  them.  Has  she  not  just  been  at  war  with 
the  Boers,  because  they  wanted  to  build  a  railroad  that  was 
for  their  interest,  but  would  divert  trade  from  her  ?  She  cared 
nothing  for  her  colonies,  except  as  she  could  use  them  for  her 
benefit.  She  favored  them  only  because  she  wanted  them  as 
markets  for  her  surplus  manufactures  and  to  provide  her  with 
raw  material;  and  she  gave  them  rapid  communication  with 
herself,  so  that  no  other  country  could  come  in  and  get  away 
their  trade.  She  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  with  us, 
taking  our  bread  and  cotton  and  giving  us  back  her  manu 
factures.  England's  mail  compensation  was  a  subsidy  paid  to 
help  her  control  trade,  and  she  indirectly  taxed  her  colonies  to 
raise  the  subsidy  which  she  paid  to  her  own  ships,  built  and 
owned  at  home.  That  was  England's  policy  with  her  colonies, 
and  you  can  call  it  nothing  less  than  taking  money  from  the 
English  treasury  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in 
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ships.  But  this  policy  was  not  confined  to  the  colonies.  They 
only  got  their  proportion  of  the  money  so  spent.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  at  the  very  time  England  began  this  policy 
of  mail  pay,  she  was  the  only  nation  that  could  build  the  iron 
ship.  Yet  she  began  to  pay  out  that  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  the  circumstances 
required,  both  to  draw  capital  and  discourage  competition.  And 
to-day  she  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy,  which  has 
repaid  her  ten  thousand  fold,  and  given  her,  one  might  say,  the 
power  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Now,  how  did  the  United  States  turn  this  key  ?  I  will  give 
you  an  illustration.  The  following  will  show  the  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  mail  compensation  given  by  our  G-overnment  last 
year  to  American  shipping  engaged  in  opening  new  markets  in 
the  foreign  trade  : 

Lines.  S'      Miles  Traveled.     Mail  Pay. 


New  York  to  San  Francisco,  China,  Japan, 

Australia,  and  return  ...............     18            681,877  $24,410 

Brazil  Line,  New  York   to  St.  Thomas, 

Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  Bio  ..       3            140,000  1,875 

Havana  Line,  New  York  to  Havana  .'  ----       3            128,960  2,444* 
South  Side  Line,  New  York  to  Santiago 

de  Cuba  ..........................       3  43,472 

Mexican  Line,  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz.  .       5  187,000 

Total  .......................  ,  ......      32         1,181,309  $31,405 

Contrast  with  this  showing  the  following,  which  gives  the 
amount  paid  annually  to  five  lines  which  carry  the  mails  in  the 
coasting  trade  : 

Lines.                                                     Miles  Traveled.  Mail  Pay. 

Galveston  to  Brashear,  Tex  .......................  58,500  $50,000 

Cedar  Keys  to  Key  West,  Fla  .....................  48,880  18,000 

San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Oregon  ................   69,680  25,000 

Portland  to  Sitka  ............................  .....  16,020  34,800 

Portland  to  Astoria  ...............................  54,880  14,906 


Total 247,960  $142,706 

*  The  Havana  Line  had  to  pay  0600  for  bringing  mail  from  quarantine  by  special  boat, 
and  $520  cost  of  deli  very  and  collection,  leaving  a  net  mail  earning  of  $1,324.  The  South 
Side  Line  paid  for  mail  expressage,  in  ite  sixteen  trips,  $160,  leaving  a  net  loss  for  carrying 
the  mails  of  $83.06. 
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Thus  the  account  stands : 

Lines  in  foreign  trade  carry  mails  1,181,309  miles  for $31,405 

Lines  in  coasting  trade  carry  mails  247,960  miles  for  142,706 

Lines  in  foreign  trade  carry  more  miles  by  933,349  for  less  pay  by  111,301 
Or,  counting  by  miles,  the  pay  for  carrying  foreign  mails  is  2>£  cents  per  mile, 
while  for  domestic  mails  it  is  57  >£  cents  per  mile. 

That  is  the  discrimination  we  make  against  capital  the  mo 
ment  it  is  put  into  the  foreign  trade.*  What  we  pay  to  the 
coasting  lines  is  never  denounced  as  subsidy ;  but  when  it  is 
proposed  to  pay  a  like  reasonable  mail  compensation  to  the 
foreign  trade  lines,  what  a  righteous  outcry  of  "  Subsidy  \n 
"Subsidy!"  goes  up  from  the  demagogues  all  over  the  land. 
The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  South 
America,  China,  and  Japan  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  a  year.  But  there  exist  no  mail  facilities  direct 
between  them  and  this  country,  save  as  our  Government  forces 
these  ships  to  carry  its  mails  to  and  fro.  And  yet  we  expect  to 
have  trade  with  or  without  postal  communication. 

And  right  here  comes  in  that  monstrous  injustice  that  makes 
so  great  a  difference  between  the  coasting  and  foreign  lines. 
The  former  are  paid  for  mail  service  by  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  $  the  latter  are  compelled  to  carry  the  mails 
for  sea-postage  merely,  under  the  following  law : 

"  U.  S.  REVISED  STATUTES,  Section  3976.— The  master  of  any  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  bound  from  any  port  therein  to  any  foreign  port,  or  from  any 
foreign  port  to  any  port  in  the  United  States,  shall,  before  clearance,  receive 
on  board  and  securely  convey  all  such  mails  as  the  Post-office  Department,  or 
any  diplomatic  or  consular  agent  abroad,  shall  offer ;  and  ho  shall  promptly 
deliver  the  same,  at  the  port  of  destination,  to  the  proper  officer,  for  which 
he  shall  receive  two  cents  for  every  letter  so  delivered ;  and  upon  the  entry  of 
every  such  vessel  returning  from  any  foreign  port,  the  master  thereof  shall 
make  oath  that  he  has  promptly  delivered  all  the  mail  placed  on  board  said 
vessel  before  clearance  from  the  United  States ;  and  if  he  fail  to  make  such 
oath,  the  vessel  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States." 

How  can  you  expect  to  get  capital  to  build  fast  mail  ships  for 
the  foreign  carrying  trade  under  such  a  law  as  that  ?  And  how, 
without  means  to  secure  quick  communication,  quick  delivery, 

*  The  Mexican  Government  alone  pays  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thou 
sand  dollars  a  year  for  mail  service  to  this  country,  or  nearly  as  much  as  we 
pay  for  all  our  foreign  mail  service. 
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and  quick  returns, — the  life  of  trade, — can  you  expect  to  build  up 
commerce?  The  " free-ship n  man  says  we  cannot  build  ships, 
but  says  nothing  about  these  reasons  why  we  cannot  run  them. 
Remove  unjust  and  prohibitive  laws,  create  a  demand  for  ships, 
and  nothing  more  will  be  heard  about  our  being  unable  to  build. 
Look  at  what  we  have  done  with  the  locomotive.  In  1830  not 
one  locomotive  engine  had  been  built  in  America,  and  we 
imported  two.  Soon  we  began  to  build  a  few,  as  experiments. 
No  doubt  they  cost  more  than  those  bought  in  England ;  but 
there  was  a  demand  for  them,  and  the  building  went  on.  What 
was  the  result?  January  1,  1879,  their  number  in  use  in  this 
country  was  16,445,  valued  at  $164,450,000.  The  number  of 
freight  cars  in  use  was  some  458,000,  besides  passenger  and 
palace  cars,  the  cost  of  all,  at  a  low  estimate,  being  $600,000,000, 
or  a  value  for  locomotives  and  cars  of  $764,450,000 ;  add  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number,  which  must  have  been  rebuilt  five 
times  since  1830,  at  a  cost  of,  say,  $382,225,000,  and  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  $1,146,675,000,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  England 
has  invested  in  ships.  Besides  this,  we  export  locomotives  to 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  Chili,  Peru,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Norway,  Russia,  New  Zealand,  Queenstown, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  We  have  exported  twenty  million  dollars7  worth  since 
1870  j  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken  England's  locomo 
tive  trade  from  her  in  her  own  colonies,  because  we  can  build 
the  best  and  cheapest  locomotive  in  the  world  to-day.  We  could 
not  do  it  in  the  first  ten  years  we  built  locomotives.  Suppose, 
then,  the  "free-locomotive"  advocates  for  such  existed,  who 
said  we  could  not  own  locomotives  unless  we  bought  them  of 
England,  who  could  build  them  cheaper — had  succeeded  in  their 
plans,  and  our  locomotive-building  had  been  strangled  in  its 
infancy,  as  efforts  are  now  making  to  strangle  ship-building, 
what  would  have  been  the  evil  consequences  to  this  country? 
What  should  we  have  to  show  in  place  of  this  grand  record? 
Should  we  not  still  be  dependent  upon  England  for  locomotives  ? 
Any  practical  man  will  see  what  a  difference  this  would  have 
made  to  every  American  interest. 

What  is  true  of  the  locomotive  will  apply  exactly  to  the  ship. 
The  locomotives  and  cars  are  built  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood  from 
the  American  forest  and  mine.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  this  enor- 
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mous  sum  has  been  spent  at  home  for  labor  (which  yet  has  not 
been  reduced  to  the  European  starvation  price),  and  has  helped 
to  give  the  farmer  his  great  home  market.  By  these  American- 
built  locomotives  and  cars,  we  bring  our  surplus  products  to  the 
sea-board  to  put  them  into  ships.  But  then  we  are  told  that  we 
cannot  build  the  ship,  though  it  is  built  out  of  the  same  mate 
rial,  from  the  same  forest  and  mine,  and  though  the  labor  required 
to  convert  one  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron  into  locomotives  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  the  finished  ship,  and  just  as 
high  priced.  But  we  had  a  policy  for  building  the  locomotive — 
by  finding  a  use  for  it — and  you  see  the  result.  That  policy  of 
holding  out  inducements  to  capital,  by  which  England  built  up 
her  shipping  (her  grants  amounting  to  $222,500,000)  and  Amer 
ica  her  railroads  (our  Government  grants  to  railroads  amounting 
to  $144,213,078),  is  the  policy  which  alone  will  build  up  for  us  an 
ocean  carrying  trade,  such  as  not  only  rightfully  belongs  to  us, 
but  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  future  commercial  and  indus 
trial  growth  and  prosperity.  England's  policy  made  a  demand 
for  the  ship,  America's  for  the  locomotive  and  car,  and  the 
demand  enabled  each  country  to  produce  the  cheapest  article, 
the  one  in  ships,  the  other  in  locomotives. 

The  same  kind  of  demand  will  also  enable  us  to  build  the 
ship  at  least  as  cheap  as  England  can,  and  we  already  build  a 
ship  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world. 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Whether  this 
country,  with  more  goods  to  carry,  with  more  need  of  ships, 
with  more  raw  material  to  use,  with  better  natural  advantages, 
with  the  best  skilled  labor,  and  with  more  coast  to  defend,  than 
any  other  country,  shall  be  independent  and  build  its  own  ships, 
thus  encouraging  all  its  industries  and  protecting  its  own  labor, 
on  which  the  foundations  of  this  Government  were  laid,  or 
shall  become  dependent  entirely  upon  a  foreign  nation  for  ships, 
and  let  its  own  working-men  shift  for  themselves  when  the  bread 
has  been  taken  from  their  mouths  ?  To  do  the  latter  would  be 
to  refuse  the  advantages  God  has  given  us.  Make  this  issue, 
and  when  the  people  come  to  understand  it,  there  will  be  no 
question  how  they  will  decide. 

JOHN  ROACH. 


THE  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 


IT  is  a  necessity  of  our  human  condition  and  of  our  national 
situation  that  the  seas  should  be  our  highways.  Every  liquid 
league  is  a  provocation  and  an  allurement  to  adventure.  Every 
adventure  is  a  peril.  No  precaution  can  entirely  insure  safety 
to  property  and  life  upon  this  mobile  and  tempestuous  element. 

The  Life-Saving  Service  is  more  than  is  indicated  by  the 
title.  It  is  also  a  property-saving  service.  It  has,  too,  its  houses 
of  refuge  for  the  castaways  who  may  survive  disaster.  More 
than  this :  by  its  signal-lights  and  vigilance,  upon  the  shore,  it 
has  saved  and  is  saving  vessels  and  life,  by  warning  them  of 
fatal  nearness  to  the  breakers ;  while  in  various  other  ways — as 
in  bestowing  medals  for  daring  in  life-saving,  in  saving  property 
from  fire,  and  rescuing  ice-bound  vessels — it  has  a  larger  round 
of  humane  employment  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Is  the  constitutionality  or  cost  of  such  a  system  to  be 
regarded  ? 

As  to  the  constitutionality :  the  nicest  stickler  for  strict  con 
struction  never  contested  that  canon  of  interpretation  which 
places  life-saving  hand  in  hand  with  the  light-house  system,  and 
puts  both  under  the  federal  constitutional  clause  which  "  regu 
lates  commerce.'7 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  for 
each  year  since  November  1,  1871,  is  shown  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  not  yet 
published. 

The  running  expenses  have  reached  $2,031,243.88.  Add  the 
cost  of  building  the  stations  and  fitting  them  up,  $591,472.71, 
and  the  total  is  $2,622,716.59. 

Has  there  not  been,  in  the  rescue  of  twelve  million  one  hun 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property,  compensation 
for  this  outlay  ?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  entire  amount  speci- 
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fied  as  "property  saved "  would  have  been  lost  but  for  tlie  life- 
saving  service ;  because  it  has  at  times  been  assisted  by  other 
agencies ;  and  sometimes  the  sea  gives  up  what  would  seem  lost. 

The  application  of  the  system  to  our  immense  sea  and  lake 
coasts  of  ten  thousand  miles  is  recent.  Its  benefactions  belong 
to  the  generation  not  yet  half  gone  by.  The  service  never  began 
to  have  an  active,  compensatory,  and  useful  existence  until  the 
appropriation,  in  1869,  for  the  employment  of  crews  of  surfmen 
at  alternate  stations.  Anterior  to  this  advancement  of  the 
service— which  was  signal,  because  it  opened  the  way  for  the 
general  employment  of  crews  at  all  the  stations — there  was  no 
federal  life-saving  service  worth  the  name.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  there  were  associations  looking  to  this  end  and 
other  kindred  benevolent  objects  in  Massachusetts ;  while  in  the 
Jersey  pines  and  at  Nag's  Harbor,  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
associations  of  "wreckers"  were  anything  but  life  or  prop 
erty  saving.  Some  aid  was  extended  by  the  general  Govern 
ment  as  early  as  1849;  but  these  efforts  were  sporadic  and 
ineffectual.  They  had  not  the  energy  or  purse  of  the  general 
Government,  but  were  limited  to  a  few  isolated  shanties,  some 
awkward  boats,  and  rotting  ropes.  These  soon  fell  into  disuse 
and  decay,  with  the  cessation  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  which 
gave  them  existence. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  writer  begged,  from  a  reluc 
tant  Congress,  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  test  the  employment  of  a 
paid  patrol  system  on  our  worst  coast.  From  this  small  begin 
ning  came  an  impulse  which,  in  1870-71,  received  fresh  momen 
tum  from  an  accumulation  of  marine  disasters.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1871,  Congress  appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  authorized  the  employment  of  crews  for  such  time  and  at 
such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  deem  best. 
From  that  time  progress  was  assured.  It  was  made  sure  under 
the  direction  of  S.  I.  Kimball,  now  general  superintendent,  and 
J.  H.  Merriman,  now  so  honorably  identified  with  this  service  as 
a  captain  of  the  revenue  marine,  and  then  associated  in  a  com 
mission  with  Captain  Faunce,  of  the  same  corps. 

Out  of  these  inauspicious  beginnings,  and  with  the  vigor  of 
the  law  of  1878,  the  establishment  has  grown  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  stations.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
are  upon  the  Atlantic,  thirty-four  upon  the  lakes,  and  six  upon 
the  Pacific.  The  last  Congress  added  one  inland,  at  the  Louis- 
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ville  dam,  —  an  innovation,  but  a  useful  one.  Its  system  of 
inspection,  under  the  eye  of  the  revenue  marine  corps,  especially 
fitted  by  their  other  duties  for  that  purpose,  is  as  searching  as  its 
plan  of  accountability  under  that  statute. 

The  last  year,  ending  with  June  30,  1880,  showed  a  larger 
number  of  casualties  to  vessels  than  any  previous  year.  Its 
report  records  a  more  effective  service  than  that  of  any  previous 
year.  Whereas  the  highest  of  the  years  preceding  shows  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  disasters  which  were  within  the  reach  of 
the  service,  the  year  ending  June,  1880,  shows  three  hundred. 

When  the  record  is  made  of  persons  saved  from  these  stranded 
vessels,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  would,  ex  necessitate,  have  been 
lost;  for  there  are  marvelous  "sea  changes"  upon  the  face  as 
well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  moods  of  the  coquette 
are  not  more  capricious  than  those  of  the  wind-tossed  and  tide- 
heaved  sea.  It  is  only  meant  that  when,  last  year,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  -nine  persons  were  on  board  of  stranded 
vessels,  out  of  which  only  nine  were  lost,  that  the  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  imperiled  were  rescued,  who,  but  for  the 
service,  would  probably  have  been  lost. 

The  lake  service  has  been  singularly  efficient,  although  of 
more  recent  origin  and  requiring  peculiar  methods.  Taking  its 
figures  from  the  time  they  were  collected  under  the  act  of  June 
20,  1874,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  years,  this 
astounding,  encouraging,  and  felicitous  result,  extracted  from 
the  report  of  1879,  appears  : 


Fiscal  year. 
1875-'76 

casualties. 
515 

Numberof 
persons  on 
board. 

4,723 

Number 
of  lives 
lost. 

87 

Ratio    of    lives 
lost  to  number 
on  board. 

Aslto    54.28 

Ratio  of  lives  lost 
to  number  of  cas 
ualties. 

Aslto   5.91 

1876-'77  
1877-'78  
1878->79  

.  .       295 
.  .       470 
,.-.       408 

2.954 
4,309 
4,110 

49 
42 
19 

Aslto    60.28 
Aslto  102.59 
Aslto216.31 

Aslto    6.02 
Aslto  11.  19 
Aslto  21.  47 

Not  counting  as  the  best  benefaction  the  succor  of  the  ship 
wrecked  at  the  stations,  nor  the  value  of  the  vessels  and  car 
goes  involved  (it  being,  last  year,  three  million  eight  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  of  which  two  million 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven 
dollars  was  saved)  ;  not  heeding  the  losses,  as  to  whether  total  or 
partial  ;  —  is  it  not  of  capital  interest  to  note  the  improved  instru 
mentalities  and  refined  heroism  employed  and  displayed  for  this 
noble  purpose  ?  Our  first  and  most  romantic  picture  of  the  serv- 
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ice,  doubtless,  is  the  life-boat.  The  self-righting  and  self -baling 
life-boat, — is  it  not  of  itself  almost  vital,  even  without  human 
energy  at  oar  and  rudder !  Does  it  not  defy  the  hungry  surf 
and  its  wild  growling  ?  For  its  career,  has  it  not  been  accounted 
worthy  of  the  weird  pencil  of  Turner,  and  in  many  a  lyric  song 
been  celebrated  by  the  Muse?  Its  successes  are  not  merely 
poetical.  Its  utilities  are  pronounced  in  every  storm.  True,  our 
mechanical  time  has  produced  other  agencies,  such  as  the  signal- 
light,  the  mortar,  the  shot-line,  the  hawser,  the  life-car,  the 
breeches-buoy,  and  many  other  contrivances  and  helps,  like  the 
telephone  and  storm-signal,  which  are  known  to  invention  and 
to  our  wrecking  companies. 

Among  other  auxiliaries  are  the  life-saving  dresses  and  cork- 
belts,  not  forgetting  the  Newfoundland  dog.  Physical  comforts 
and  intellectual  food  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  stations. 
These  are  now  being,  or  soon  will  be,  furnished  by  associations 
of  benevolent  women,  who  intend  to  make  provision  for  the  ship 
wrecked  and  destitute.  There  is  no  ample  or  proper  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Government  for  these  purposes.  Besides,  another 
reform  to  be  made  is  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  present 
crew  of  six  j  that  one  should  be  left  on  shore,  or  in  charge  of  the 
station,  while  the  six  pull  the  oars  or  man  the  gun,  under  the 
keeper's  eye. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  count  the  stalwart  arm  and  brave  heart 
of  the  surfman,  ready  to  risk  all  to  save  human  beings  from 
undertow  and  breaker. 

Without  the  surfman,  all  inventions  fail.  It  is  to  his  ready 
hand,  sagacious  eye,  and  equipoised  head  that  we  mainly  owe  the 
triumphs"  of  the  service.  He  acts  under  strict  discipline,  as  well 
in  his  "  beat "  upon  the  shore  as  in  his  venture  through  the  surf. 
The  patrol  system  is  directed  by  rigid  rules.  At  night,  and  in 
fog,  the  surfman,  at  great  peril,  patrols  the  beach  from  two  to 
four  miles  on  each  side  of  his  station.  His  eye  is  on  the  sea. 
He  bears  a  lantern  for  his  guide,  and  a  Costen  light  with  which 
to  warn,  by  its  red  flaring  flame,  the  endangered  vessel,  or  to 
signal  those  already  stranded.  At  the  station,  where  his  five 
companions  and  keeper  live,  are  the  large  life- boat  and  the  small 
surf -boat.  These,  at  his  summons,  are  hauled  by  hand  (why  not 
by  horse?),  through  blinding  storm  and  wet  sand,  to  the  point 
where  needed.  If  the  boat  cannot  be  used  by  reason  of  the 
overwhelming  surf,  then  the  gun  and  shot-line,  block  and  hawser, 
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are  put  in  requisition.  How  to  fire  the  gun  over  six  hundred 
yards,  or  nearly  a  half  mile,  in  a  tempest,  and  how  the  crew  on 
shore  and  on  the  wreck  are  to  assist  each  other  and  themselves  in 
the  various  emergencies,  is  fully  explained  in  regulations  so  plain 
that  the  seafaring  man,  on  the  wildest  night,  may  not  err  therein. 

Even  upon  the  remote  shores  of  our  lakes  (where,  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  disasters  during  the  past  year,  only  one 
single  life  was  lost),  these  agencies  challenge  admiration  and 
astound  belief.  It  is  possible,  by  telegraph  and  steam, — for 
the  case  happened, — even  from  Washington  City,  to  provide 
with  dispatch  the  means,  and  give  directions  to  a  far-off  Ontario 
lake-coast  station,  for  the  rescue  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
desperately  clinging  to  dismantled  fragments  of  wreck,  amidst 
wintry  storm  and  watery  fury.  In  one  instance,  related  by 
Captain  Merriman,  four  wrecks  upon  a  lake  coast  occupied  the 
half  of  a  station  crew  near  their  station,  while  the  remainder 
were  at  work  on  a  fifth  wreck  forty  miles  away,  the  same  day, 
whither  they  had  gone  on  a  special  train. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  patrol  system  in  1871,  what  has 
been  accomplished? 

Before  answering  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  is 
only  since  1876  that  a  collection  of  statistics  has  been  required 
by  law,  so  that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  wrecks  and 
rescues  before  that  period.  Besides,  the  operations  of  the  estab 
lishment  for  1871-2  were  limited  to  the  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
coast.  In  1872-4  it  was  extended  in  a  small  way  to  New  England, 
and  in  1875  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles,  and  since 
1876-7  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  and  to  a  portion  of  the 
lakes  and  Pacific.  Because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  establishment, 
in  its  first  experiments,  and  the  distances  of  the  stations  from 
each  other,  we  might  well  have  expected  disasters  of  magnitude. 
Such  were  the  disasters  to  the  Huron  and  Metropolis  in  that 
terrible  season  of  1877  and  1878,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  lives  were  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  Huron,  the  stations 
were  not  then  (November  24,  1877)  open ;  and  in  the  Metrop 
olis  case  (January  31,  1878),  the  service  was  useless  by  reason 
of  distance  and  other  causes  not  necessary  now  to  consider. 
The  investigation  developed  them  officially.  Over  a  dozen  wrecks 
of  the  same  kind  happened  in  the  same  season.  In  all,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  disasters  that  terrible  year 
within  the  limits  of  the  service. 
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But  out  of  these  very  dangers  "we  plucked  the  flower  of 
safety."  These  very  losses  startled  the  country,  and  aroused  its 
phlegm  into  earnestness. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  how  shines  the  record  of 
life-saving  since  November  1,  1871?  A  general  summary  of 
disasters  which  have  occurred  within  the  scope  of  life-saving 
operations,  from  November  1,  1871  (the  date  of  introduction  of 
the  present  system),  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  shows : 

Total  number  of  disasters 1,097 

Total  value  of  vessels $13,339,073 

Total  value  of  cargoes $7,118,662 

Total  value  of  property  saved $12,130,215 

Total  value  of  property  lost $8,327,520 

Total  number  of  persons  on  vessels 10,381 

Total  number  of  persons  saved 10,010 

Total  number  of  lives  lost 371 

Total  number  of  persons  sheltered 2,203 

Total  number  of  days'  shelter  afforded 5,990 

No  garnish  or  rhetoric  can  add  to  the  impressive  meaning 
of  these  figures.  In  them,  how  much  is  there  of  human  agony, 
yet  how  much  for  its  relief  ! 

With  each  year,  and  with  the  increase  of  our  commerce  and 
navigation,  a  larger  field  is  opened  to  this  service.  Its  merits 
are  recognized  not  only  by  ship-owners,  ship-masters,  sailors, 
and  passengers  j  but  by  the  press  and  public,  who,  while  admir 
ing  the  heroism  of  the  crews,  are  touched  by  the  tender  human 
ity  and  skillful  science  which  sustains  a  system  so  preeminent  in 
the  world  for  its  benignity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  English,  French,  or  any 
other  system.  The  French  system  has  only  been  organized 
since  1865.  It  is,  like  that  of  all  other  countries  but  our  own, 
voluntary  and  dissociated  from  government.  The  English 
system,  also,  is  the  creation  of  voluntary  charity.  The  Govern 
ment  has  no  direct  relation  with  it,  and  therefore  it  deserves 
what  it  receives — the  legacies  and  donations  of  the  British 
public,  and  the  love  of  mankind.  Still,  might  it  not  be  more 
effective  if  it  were  under  the  Government?  Comparing  its 
results  with  our  own  system,  during  the  last  year,  this  will  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  committee  of  management 
of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution  made  its  last 
VOL.  CXXXIL— NO.  294.  33 
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annual  report  on  the  first  of  May,  1880.  It  is  only  five  pages 
long;  and  although  not  disappointing,  yet,  compared  with 
the  fullness  of  detail  and  amplitude  of  illustration  in  one  of 
Mr.  Superintendent  KimbalPs  reports,  not  to  speak  of  results, 
it  is  not  satisfying.  The  index  alone  of  our  report  of  1879 — 
of  important  heads  only — is  double  the  whole  of  the  English 
report.  The  drawings  of  the  life-saving  apparatus  and  inven 
tions  only  make  a  volume  equal  to  the  formal  reports  of  the 
English  society  during  its  half-century  of  valuable  life.  The 
dissertations  upon  the  kind  of  boats,  lines,  carriages,  and  gunsr 
the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  kind  of  rockets  and  powder,  the 
rules  for  restoring  life,  for  manning  the  boats,  and  the  dis 
charges  of  the  mortar;  the  compilation  of  disasters,  showing 
date,  locality,  name  of  vessel,  and  its  value  and  cargo,  the  prop 
erty  and  lives  saved  and  lost,  is  a  model  of  valuable  discussion 
and  convenient  tabulation.  But  not  less  interesting  is  the  state 
ment  of  the  experiments  for  improving  the  machinery  of  the 
service.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  account,  in  detail,  of  each 
wreck,  with  the  individual  efforts  made  in  the  fierce  contest  with 
the  furious  elements. 

Although  the  English  report  does,  in  gross,  give  the  num 
ber  of  wrecks  in  one  year,  1879,  as  4436,  with  a  loss  of  892  lives, 
and  a  table  showing  by  the  months  the  number  of  life-boat 
launches  as  206,  the  vessels  saved  as  21,  and  the  lives  saved  as 
637,  and  shows  that  other  lives  were  saved  by  other  means,  for 
which  rewards  of  silver  and  gold  and  vellum  testimonials  were 
tendered;  and  although  it  commends  the  rocket  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  worked  by  the  coast-guard 
and  the  volunteers,  and  thus  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  harmo 
nious  plan  of  action,  still  there  is  a  dryness  and  inadequacy 
of  result  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  warm-hearted  benevo 
lence  upon  which  the  system  is  founded. 

One  fact,  however,  stands  out  as  a  peak  lit  by  celestial  light, 
viz.,  that  to  the  end  of  1879,  during  the  fifty-six  years  of  its 
existence,  this  British  institution,  through  its  life-boats,  and  by 
special  exertions,  has  saved  26,906  lives.  During  these  years, 
it  has  raised  and  spent  £508,000  ;  and  it  has  voted  numerous 
medals,  and  much  money,  as  rewards  to  the  heroic  saviors  of 
life.  This  institution  wears  a  crown  more  worthy  of  immortali 
zation  than  the  regalia  of  temporal  power ! 

In  nine  years,  our  service  has  rescued  over  10,000  lives,  and 
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although  our  commerce  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  our  disasters,  therefore,  are  fewer,  still  the  gratification  at 
our  wonderful  and  growing  success  is  none  the  less  in  com 
parison  with  the  exertions  and  triumphs  of  so  venerable  an 
institution  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  impossible  by  phrases, 
however  intense,  to  exaggerate  the  benefits  thus  conferred  upon 
all  mankind ;  for  life-saving  knows  no  nationality. 

The  growth  of  this  system  has  been  most  remarkable  since 
its  vigorous  re-organization  under  the  law  of  1878.  That  law 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  service.  It  not  only  added  a  larger 
sum  for  its  needs,  and  methodized  its  plan  of  official  accounta 
bility,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  but  its  execution,  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  civil  service  reform,  enlightened  humanity,  and 
scientific  progress,  has  vindicated  the  superlative  advantage  of 
non-partisanship  in  trusts  not  political.  It  has  illustrated  the 
utility  of  placing  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  that,  too, 
without  an  ostentation  of  purity.  Under  no  administration  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  service,  and  by  no  pressure,  has  this  service 
been  prostituted.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the  clause  of 
the  new  bill  which  declares  that  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  crews  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  shall  be  made  solely  with 
reference  to  their  fitness,  and  without  reference  to  their  political 
or  party  affiliations,  has  had  a  defiant  and  honorable  exemplifi 
cation  in  the  recent  political  contest. 

A  principal  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  this  service  is,  that 
men  who  know  the  coast  and  its  local  navigation,  its  currents, 
eddies,  and  bars, — fishermen  and  surfmen, — have  been  its  agents. 
No  "  amateurs  "  have  been  employed.  The  deep-water  sailor  is 
not  only  not  fitted,  but  he  is  unfitted,  by  his  experience,  to  breast 
the  breakers  and  overcome  their  force.  By  retaining  this  serv 
ice  in  practiced  and  practical  hands,  its  officers  have  achieved  its 
victories. 

This  tribute  and  excellence  may  still  be  enhanced  by  additional 
legislation.  I  introduced  a  bill  upon  the  5th  of  March,  1880, 
which  is  substantially  the  bill  of  Senator  Ferry,  introduced  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1881,  which — after  providing  for  additional 
stations  and  houses  of  refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Maine,  New  Hamp 
shire,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  further  south,  as  well  as 
upon  the  lakes — provides  for  an  indispensable  increase  of  the 
compensation  of  superintendents.  It  also  allows  certain  extra 
pay  for  extraordinary  and  gallant  services  at  shipwrecks.  It  pro- 
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vides  for  additional  bars  to  medals  for  new  feats  of  heroism  in 
rescuing  life.  It  provides  pensions  for  families  whose  heads,  as 
members  of  the  crew,  have  been  lost  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  like 
the  gallant  North  Carolina  surfmen,  in  1876,  who  attempted  the 
rescue  of  the  Nuova  Ottavia. 

This  bill  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  In  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  the  Point  au  Barque's  crew,  in  April,  1879,  upon  Lake  Huron, 
and  after  much  pertinacity,  a  thousand  dollars  was  set  apart  for  the 
five  families  of  the  heroic  surfmen,  frozen  and  lost  in  this  disaster. 
This  was  done  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  was  only  "  in  order  " 
by  reason  of  the  forbearance  of  the  House.  This  is  mentioned 
to  show  that  the  representatives  are  not  yet  in  sympathetic  accord 
with  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people,  upon  this  vital  measure  of 
benevolence.  But  is  it  not  a  cause  for  shame  that  we  hesitate 
to  award  a  small  sum  to  the  families  of  those  who  give  their 
own  lives  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  human  life  ? 

As  the  administration  of  this  service  is  more  and  more 
attested  by  results — as  its  head,  Mr.  Kimball,  with  a  vigilance, 
anxiety,  and  activity  unexampled,  pursues  the  law  and  supple 
ments  its  inadequacies  by  the  elevated  tone  and  sleepless 
courage  of  its  execution,  the  highest  function  of  good  govern 
ment  becomes  visible  amidst  and  above  the  befogged  and 
besotted  policies  and  practices  of  selfish  politicians.  If  it  be 
that  the  highest  refinement  of  civil  polity  is  the  pursuit  and 
attainment  of  human  happiness,  what  object  of  society  can  be 
named  in  comparison  with  this  paragon  of  institutions !  Hu 
manity,  more  beautiful  than  art,  and  more  profound  than 
science,  has  bent  over  the  sad  seas,  with  their  wild  waves  and 
wintry  storms,  her  ethereal  bow,  unfolding  its  prism  of  promise. 
Its  covenant  removes  the  melancholy  significance  of  the  words 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  to  our  mortal  life :  "  A  dark  night  and  an 
ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a 
rough  wind,  dash  in  pieces  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  family,  and 
they  that  shall  weep  loudest  are  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm, 
and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck."  What  sanction  more  holy  for 
our  life- saving  statutes  than  that  of  the  preciousness  of  human 
life,  illustrated  in  the  fact  and  symbol  of  salvation  by  Him  of 
Galilee  who,  walking  upon  the  waters,  stretched  forth  His  hand 
to  save ! 

S.  S.  Cox. 
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PART  VII. 

IT  was  the  30th  of  December  when  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Palenque,  having  left  the  capital  of  Tabasco  on  the  10th.  I 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  details  of  the  hardships  and  of 
the  many  tedious  delays  of  the  route. 

The  ruins  of  Palenque  lie  about  eight  miles  to  the  south 
east  of  the  village  from  which  they  take  their  name,  and  are 
situate  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  latitude  17°  30'  N.,  longitude 
92°  25'  ~W.  While  waiting  in  the  village  for  the  means  of  trans 
porting  our  baggage  and  apparatus  to  the  ruins,  I  visited 
the  church,  and  there  found,  built  into  the  walls,  outside, 
the  two  fine  bass-reliefs  which  Stephens,  in  1839,  saw  in  the 
house  of  two  old  ladies,  and  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  purchase. 
One  of  these  bass-reliefs  is  now  in  four  pieces,  unskillfully 
joined  together.  I  will  make  casts  of  both. 

December  31s£. — Though  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  we  this 
morning  began  the  work  of  making  casts  of  the  two  bass-reliefs 
(which  formerly  adorned  the  two  sides  of  the  altar  in  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  War).  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  we  could  handle  the  sheets  of  paper  for 
the  casts,  yet  we  succeeded  in  copying  one  of  the  bass-reliefs ;  the 
other  we  must  defer  till  to-morrow.  The  casts  will,  in  all  proba 
bility,  have  plenty  of  time  to  dry,  for  these  are  the  holidays,  and 
our  Indians  are  all  drunk,  nor  will  they  be  sober  again  till  two 
or  three  days  after  New  Year's. 

January  3cZ,  1881. — We  are  at  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  and  the 
impression  they  make  upon  me  is  profound.  I  saw  them  before 
when  I  was  young,  and  thought  them  almost  small.  Now  that  I 
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am  old,  and  can  judge  better  of  them,  I  find  them  imposing. 
This  massive  palace  is  a  world  by  itself,  and  the  artificial  mount 
ains  that  surround  it  are  more  than  majestic — they  are  stupen 
dous.  Did  the  people  who  erected  these  monuments  avail 
themselves  of  the  natural  eminences  that  stud  the  country,  or 
are  these  amazing  constructions  entirely  the  handiwork  of  man  f 
We  will  investigate. 

But  what  changes  twenty-two  years  have  wrought  in  the  gen 
eral  physiognomy  of  the  palace!  Portions  of  the  walls  have 
fallen  5  one  face  of  the  tower  has  crumbled  away,  and  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  we  could  clamber  to  the  second  story. 
The  under-ground  chambers  of  the  palace  appear  to  be  an  endless 
labyrinth.  I  compare  what  I  see  with  Stephens's  plan  of  the 
palace,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  has  to  be  reconstructed— 
a  work  of  enormous  difficulty,  considering  the  state  of  the  ruins, 
and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 

January  4th. — Work  proceeds  but  slowly.  Our  laborers  are 
provokingly  lazy.  We  have  cleared  a  portion  of  the  ground 
about  the  palace,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  first  court  we  have 
not  yet  completed  the  clearing  of  the  great  sculptured  tablets 
that  adorn  the  two  sides  of  the  stair- way. 

These  tablets  are  of  great  size.  On  the  left  side,  as  you  enter 
the  court,  there  are  five  tablets,  and  on  the  right  there  are  four. 
They  are  nearly  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  sculptured  profiles  of 
warriors  are  rudely  executed.  Though  they  are  in  very  high 
relief,  we  will  take  casts  of  them. 

On  going  out  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  palace,  through 
an  opening  made  by  prior  investigators,  we  found  ourselves 
facing  the  pyramid  on  which  stands  the  temple  de  las  Lazas,  to 
which  I  will  give  the  name  of  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  as  con 
taining  a  number  of  great  tablets,  covered  with  inscriptions,  of 
which  we  intend  to  make  casts.  These  tablets  present  a  surface 
of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  square  feet.  We  took 
to-day  a  cast  of  the  fine  bass-relief  in  the  court  out  of  which  rises 
the  tower,  and  known  as  "  Proserpine,77  but  when  will  this  cast  be 
dry  ?  It  never  will  dry  except  by  artificial  means.  The  humidity 
is  excessive,  and  already  two  of  our  fifteen  Indians  are  down 
with  fever. 

January  5th. — In  the  principal  court  we  have  uncovered  the 
great  bass-reliefs  at  the  entrance  j  as  for  those  which  face  them 
on  the  west,  we  have  uncovered  only  the  four  on  the  right-hand 
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side  and  the  two  great  monoliths  fronting  the  second  corridor. 
The  whole  of  the  north  side  is  buried  in  debris,  and  irreparably 
ruined.  The  bass-reliefs  at  the  entrance  of  the  court-yard  on 
both  sides  of  the  stair- way  measure  10.66  feet  in  height  and 
15.74  feet  in  width  j  there  are  four  figures  on  the  right  and  five 
on  the  left. 

In  the  afternoon  I  directed  my  steps  toward  the  Temple  of 
the  Cross  No.  1, — for  there  are  two, — but  my  guide  lost  his  way, 
and  we  came  upon  the  Temple  of  War.  This  Temple  of  War 
lies  south  of  the  palace,  but  the  only  means  of  reaching  it  is  first 
by  a  steep  ascent  leading  to  a  plateau,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of 
two  temples ;  then  after  another  very  steep  ascent  you  are  at  the 
Temple  of  War.  Here  we  found  three  fine  sculptured  tablets  of 
stone,  of  which  we  will  make  casts  ;  they  at  one  time  formed  the 
base  of  an  altar. 

January  6th. — We  have  cleared  the  palace  in  part,  and  have 
now  to  attend  to  details,  preparatory  to  taking  photographs.  Of 
the  bass-reliefs  of  the  court-yard  we  will  make  casts  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  A  party  of  Indian  laborers  are  opening 
roads  to  all  the  four  cardinal  points.  We  visited  the  Temple  of 
the  Cross  No.  2,  where  we  found  a  cross,  accompanied  by  human 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  as  in  the  better-known  Temple  of  the 
Cross  No.  1.  Our  cast  of  the  oblong  stone  in  the  palace,  known 
as  Proserpine,  is  a  very  good  one,  but  it  took  two  whole  days  to 
dry  before  a  hot  fire.  When  it  comes  to  drying  casts  measuring 
about  ten  square  yards,  in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  we  shall 
have  serious  difficulty. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  palace,  the  more  forcibly  do  its  corri 
dors  remind  me  of  the  walks  of  a  cloister.  Its  little  apartments 
are  like  monks'  cells,  and  the  grand  stair- ways  leading  down  into 
the  court-yard,  with  their  steps  each  16.92  inches  high,  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  women's  use.  The  place  must  have  been 
the  home  of  priests,  and  not  of  kings,  and  I  still  persist  in  the 
belief  that  this  "  palace  "  was  inhabited  by  the  priests  who  served 
the  different  temples  round  about;  and  that  Palenque  was  a 
great  religious  center,  like  Lourdes,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Santiago 
de  Compostella,  Cholula,  Izamal,  and  Cozumel. 

Nevertheless,  Palenque  may  have  been  a  city,  and  a  large  one, 
too.  To-day,  as  our  men  were  opening  the  road  to  the  south  of 
the  palace,  at  a  point  some  500  feet  distant  from  that  edifice  they 
came  upon  three  buildings,  two  of  which  are  of  the  same  style 
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as  the  temples,  but  without  altars  inside  or  sculptured  tablets. 
Between  these  two  stands  a  building  some  thirteen  feet  square, 
with  a  roof  of  the  same  construction  as  the  tower  of  Comalcalco. 
The  two  larger  buildings  consist  each  of  a  large  front  chamber 
or  hall,  with  two  dark  chambers  in  the  rear,  and,  like  all  the 
temples,  their  columns  were  richly  ornamented  with  bass-reliefs, 
of  which  only  shapeless  ruins  now  remain.  Our  laborers  intend 
to  leave  us  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  the  other  Indians  that 
were  to  take  their  place  should  have  arrived  to-day ;  but  they 
have  not  come,  and  we  are  in  great  straits. 

January  7tJi. — Though  our  men  are  indifferent  workers,  we 
nevertheless  have  made  some  progress.  The  outlines  of  the 
palace  are  becoming  visible,  and  its  cornices  and  friezes,  with 
their  ornamentation,  can  be  studied.  To-day  we  found 
another  pyramid,  with  the  remains  of  a  building  upon  it.  Our 
men  leave  to-morrow,  but  we  still  await  the  coming  of  the  others. 
Though  I  offered  double  pay  to  the  men  we  have,  not  one  of 
them  would  stay.  I  can  hardly  blame  them,  for  just  at  present 
life  here  is  an  intolerable  burden.  It  rains  constantly,  and  the 
walls  are  dripping  with  moisture.  Two  of  the  Indians  are  down 
with  fever.  I  made  a  cast  of  one  of  the  three  large  stone  tablets 
in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  and  got  together  enough  wood  to 
dry  it.  This  tablet  is  9.18  feet  wide  and  6.50  feet  in  height, 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  cartouches.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  taking  photographs  of  the  front  of  this  temple,  but, 
despite  the  excellence  of  my  instruments,  nothing  can  be  done. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  caused  the  wood  to  swell, 
and  I  shall  have  to  dry  the  apparatus  at  the  fire  before  I  attempt 
to  use  it. 

January  Sth. — Neither  sun  nor  moon  to  be  seen  j  everlasting 
rain  and  mist !  Our  Indians  are  gone,  and  we  are  left  to  our 
own  resources  in  the  palace.  I  have  requested  a  reinforcement 
of  men  from  Palenque.  Still,  the  day  has  not  been  without 
results.  We  have  made  a  cast  of  another  of  the  large  tablets  in 
the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  and  have  discovered  another  group 
of  buildings  in  ruins.  One  of  these  buildings  had  neither  door 
nor  window.  What  surprises  us  most  is  the  utterly  ruinous 
state  of  some  of  these  monuments,  while  others  of  them  are  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

January  ~LQth. — Yesterday  (Sunday)  we  devoted  to  caring  for 
our  casts  in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions.  To-day  fifteen  laborers 
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came  to  our  assistance  from  Palenque.  They  look  like  good 
workmen.  I*  at  once  set  them  to  work,  and  in  two  hours  they 
accomplished  more  than  their  predecessors  would  have  done  in 
a  whole  day.  The  palace  will  soon  be  free  of  rubbish. 

January  llth. — The  wind  is  in  the  north,  the  rain  is  pouring 
down,  and  my  men  can  do  nothing.  I  seize  this  opportunity  to 
set  forth  my  views  concerning  these  American  ruins. 

It  is  a  familiar  axiom  in  science  that  nature  does  nothing  per 
saltum,  but  advances  by  slow  transformations;  and  we  can 
follow  her  in  her  work,  from  the  atom  to  the  highest  of  created 
beings.  The  moral  world  presents  the  same  phenomena  as  the 
physical,  and  the  history  of  ideas  pursues  a  course  parallel  to 
that  of  the  history  of  individuals.  How  far  back  we  must  go  in 
the  past  to  trace  the  development  of  an  invention  or  of  an  idea 
from  its  original  germ  to  its  perfect  unfolding ! 

It  is  the  same  with  civilizations,  which  never  spring  into 
being  all  complete,  but  which  always  have  a  lowly  beginning ;  in 
our  museums,  we  see  the  different  stages  through  which  they 
pass — from  the  neolithic  age  to  the  age  of  bronze,  thence  to  the 
age  of  iron. 

It  is  undoubted  that  our  own  civilization  is  descended  from 
the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  ;  still,  more  than  twenty  centuries 
separate  us  from  the  Greeks,  and  though  our  civil  architecture 
differs  totally  from  theirs,  certain  of  our  public  edifices,  the 
ornaments  that  adorn  them  and  those  which  adorn  our  dwellings, 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  our  arts  in  general  are  Grecian  in 
origin. 

N*ow,  that  which  took  place  in  the  Old  World  has  taken 
place  also  in  the  New :  here,  too,  there  was  one  sole  impulsion 
toward  civilization,  and  all  the  civilizations  here  are  Toltec,  as 
all  the  civilizations  of  Europe  are  Grecian.  But,  though  on  this 
continent  the  impulsion  was  a  single  one,  as  in  Europe,  it  was 
much  more  direct  here,  and  the  march  of  civilization  more  rapid. 
In  the  course  of  eleven  hundred  years  it  spread  from  north  to 
south  among  divers  peoples,  and  everywhere  on  the  high  pla 
teaus,  as  well  as  in  Central  America,  Tabasco,  Guatemala,  and 
Yucatan,  it  was  the  Toltec  himself  who  planted  this  civilization. 
But  when  he  came  among  populations  of  greater  density,  or  of 
greater  power  of  resistance,  he  seems  to  have  expended  all  his 
vigor,  exhausted  all  his  genius,  in  the  erection  of  monuments, 
each  richer,  more  striking,  or  more  extravagant  than  the  others. 
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This  conqueror  then  fused  with  the  conquered  populations, 
and  after  undergoing  their  influence  in  the  general  plan  of 
buildings,  he  imposes  on  them  his  ornamentation,  just  as  we 
have  inherited  the  ornamentation  of  the  Greeks;  he  gave  to 
them  his  vesture,  his  weapons,  his  personal  ornaments,  his 
astronomy,  his  method  of  reckoning  time,  his  religion,  his  his 
tory  ;  but  he  adopts  their  language,  and  then  he  blends  with  the 
mass  and  disappears  in  the  storm  of  civil  war,  revolution,  and 
conquest.  The  Toltec  died  out. 

This  is  a  point  that  hitherto  has  never  been  understood ;  and 
the  great  mistake  of  explorers  is  that  they  have  studied  each 
palace,  each  ruin,  separately,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  had  not  all  a  common  bond,  and  whether  the  civili 
zations  they  represent  were  not  interrelated  and  sprung  from  one 
source.  As  in  all  other  researches,  so  in  this,  the  inquiry  should 
have  proceeded  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  herein  our 
work  differs  essentially  from  that  of  our  predecessors.  That  this 
is  the  true  method  of  investigation  is  proved  by  the  results,  for 
we  have  seen  the  problem  resolve  itself,  and  the  whole  history  of 
American  civilizations  has  been  developed  before  our  eyes.  That 
history  we  will  unfold  later,  in  all  its  details. 

This  theory,  it  is  true,  does  not  include  the  primitive  popula 
tions,  neither  does  it  take  note  of  certain  remote  influences 
having  their  origin  in  mixtures  of  races  or  chance  accessions  of 
Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Malay  elements :  but  of  these  earliest  races 
what  can  we  ever  hope  to  know?  Nevertheless,  this  question 
will  later  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study.  In  order  to 
penetrate  far  back  into  the  darkness  of  ages,  we  should  need  a 
moral  microscope  of  unlimited  power,  and  even  then  what  should 
we  know  ?  Man  is  so  ancient  upon  the  earth,  his  origin  dates  so 
far  back,  that,  behind  the  populations  latest  discovered,  we  see 
others  looming  in  penumbra,  and  still  others,  just  as  in  every 
drop  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  higher  microscopic  powers,  we  dis 
cover,  behind  the  infinitely  minute,  another  world  of  the  infinitely 
minute,  and  still  another,  ad  infinitum. 

CHABNAY. 
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AT  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
rapid — I  might  say  revolutionary — advance  of  opinion  as  within 
the  last  few  years.  As  much  progress  is  now  made  in  a  year 
as  used  to  be  in  an  age.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  intelligent 
men,  though  they  had  left  Christianity  behind,  fondly  clung 
to  the  idea  that  faith  was  not  gone,  and  an  evolutionist 
advertised  for  a  new  religion  (July,  1878).  Under  the  senti 
ment  that  then  prevailed,  the  most  intellectual  university  in 
this  country  started  an  endowment  for  its  theological  sem 
inary,  and  made  the  religion  it  teaches,  not  Christianity, 
but  a  universal  religion,  in  which  a  fair  place  might  be  given 
to  Buddhism,  which,  though  inane  in  its  creed  and  abject  in 
its  requirements,  is  at  least  better  than  the  religion  of  blood 
and  perdition.  This  measure  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  our  more  advanced  thinkers,  who  maintain  that  the  day 
of  all  religions,  even  of  Buddhism,  has  passed  away  forever. 
At  this  stage — that  is,  in  the  period  of  transition,  when  the 
old  had  not  given  way  before  the  new — appeared  the  article 
written  by  an  agnostic  (September,  1879).  About  this  time,  one 
who  pretends  to  all  knowledge — the  president  of  a  college  called 
by  the  late  Professor  Diman  the  Ehrenbretstein  of  orthodoxy — 
feeling  that  religion  was  tottering,  formally  avowed  that  there; 
was  truth  in  development — which,  I  may  remark,  will  soon' 
sweep  away  the  half-way  house  which  he  has  built,  and  to  which 
some  have  retreated  to  shelter  them  from  the  floods.  Since  that 
time  thought  has  taken  another  cataract  leap,  and,  since  the 
publication  of  Spencer's  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  our  promising  youth 
are  everywhere  inquiring  into  the  foundations  of  morality,  which 
had  previously  been  considerably  shaken  by  the  doubts  insinu 
ated  in  Sidgwick's  "  Method  of  Ethics." 
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I  am  myself  a  graduate,  of  a  few  years'  standing,  of  an  ortho 
dox  college,  of  the  Puritan  type  by  heredity.  That  college  has 
for  the  last  year  or  two  been  considerably  exercised  about 
development  j  some  of  its  teachers  and  a  number  of  its  inde 
pendent-minded  students  rejoicing  in  the  new  light,  while  the 
great  body  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  somnolence,  from  which 
they  will  soon  have  a  terrible  awakening.  Here  I  may  remark 
that  the  majority  of  the  Middle  States  colleges  are  in  much  the 
same  position — asleep  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  soon  to  burst. 
A  few  of  the  lately  established  colleges  have  the  courage  to 
make  no  profession  of  religion.  "With  others  the  profession  is 
hypocritical,  as  they  are  retaining  the  form  merely  to  save 
appearances,  which  they  will  part  with  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety.  The  scientific  schools,  I  may  add,  have  not  studied 
the  question ;  but,  not  having  been  instructed  in  any  creed,  they 
are  nearly  ready  to  join  the  advancing  movement,  as  they  know 
that  development,  which  renders  the  interposition  of  God  un 
necessary,  is  as  certain  as  gravitation,  or  any  other  law  of  nature. 

I  was  trained  by  my  mother  (my  father  is  not  a  professing 
Christian,  and  took  no  special  charge  of  me)  in  a  Puritan  religion 
and  morality  somewhat  relaxed.  Her  training  in  respect  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  amusements  was  not  nearly  so  strict  as  that  of  her 
father  and  mother,  and  that  was  considerably  below  the  model 
of  their  grandparents;  still  it  was  stiff  enough,  and  was  all 
founded  on  the  Bible.  In  college  I  fell  in,  at  first  reluctantly, 
but  afterward  heartily,  with  the  current  of  the  times,  with  evolu 
tion  and  heredity;  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,  and  some  of  our  professors  who  favored  these  views.  I 
was  greatly  fascinated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  great  Lynbrook 
preacher  who,  from  time  to  time,  visited  our  college,  and  with  the 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  action  which  he  allowed  us ;  but, 
as  he  had  no  philosophy  and  no  science,  his  teaching  did  not  tend 
to  stay  or  stablish  me.  Since  my  graduation,  being  free  from  all 
parental  control  and  college  restraints,  I  have  set  myself  to 
ponder  some  very  vital  questions.  Religion  I  know  is  gone,  and 
all  traditional  belief  regarding  a  supernatural  power,  the  immor 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  a  day  of  judgment.  I  have  to  consider 
where  I  now  am.  In  particular,  I  have  to  settle  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  left  for  morality. 

First.  My  mother's  morality  is  evidently  gone.  It  was  founded 
on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  consisted  in  a  constant  appeal  to 
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God.  She  taught  me  to  pray  in  infancy,  and  made  me  go  to 
church  in  my  childhood.  She  bade  me  not  to  tell  lies,  assuring 
me  that  if  I  did  so  God  would  punish  me.  My  father  concurred, 
having  evidently  no  other  principle  to  inculcate.  But  all  this 
grew  less,  and  finally  disappeared  under  my  new  teaching.  Except 
on  rare  occasions,  and  when  under  impulse  hereditary,  I  gave  up 
prayer,  as  I  had  no  God  to  pray  to.  When  allured  to  evil,  I  am 
not  sure  what  principle  to  fall  back  upon.  If  I  avoid  falsehood, 
it  must  be  from  some  other  consideration  than  the  fear  of  hell. 

Second.  The  ethical  teaching  of  my  college  professor  is  also 
gone.  My  teacher  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  "  intuitive  "  school 
of  morals,  which  has  had  mighty  influence  from  the  days  of  Bishop 
Butler.  He  founded  morality  upon  instinct  or  intuition ;  or,  as 
it  is  called  since  Kant's  time,  a  priori  reason — that  is,  upon  a 
moral  power,  or  conscience,  regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  inde 
pendent  arbiter.  But  all  this  mud  has  been  undermined  by  a 
deeper  digging.  Hume  and  J.  S.  Mill  ingeniously  explained  our 
moral  convictions  by  association  of  ideas.  But  Herbert  Spencer 
has  shown  in  a  profounder  manner  that  these,  like  all  other  in 
tuitive  or  necessary  beliefs,  are  merely  the  product  of  the  gathered 
experience  of  our  ancestors,  animal  and  human,  through  the 
ascidian,  the  mollusk,  the  monkey,  on  to  man,  and  handed  down 
by  heredity.  A  power  gendered  of  such  materials  cannot  be  re 
garded  as  infallible  or  entitled  to  claim  supreme  authority.  The 
ancestry  of  conscience  has  been  inquired  into ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  as  doubtful  as  apostolic  succession,  which  has  flowed 
through  so  corrupt  a  stream  of  popes. 

Third.  I  took  refuge  for  a  time  in  utilitarianism,  and  then  in 
hedonism.  It  seemed  to  me  so  beneficent  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  all  In  this  way  I  got  rid  of  that  sour  and  ascetic,  that  stern 
and  cruel  morality  which  was  displayed  in  burning  witches  by 
our  Pilgrim  forefathers.  But  my  professor  and  his  followers 
pressed  me  with  the  question :  What  sanction  have  we  for  the 
principle  that  every  man  ought  to  promote  the  greatest  happi 
ness  of  the  greatest  number  ?  What,  in  fact,  is  to  lead  any  one  to 
look  after  everybody's,  or,  indeed,  anybody's  happiness,  except  his 
own?  The  religious  man,  they  showed  me,  has  a  motive  to  induce 
him  to  follow  this  end.  God  has  commanded  him,  and  can  en 
courage  and  reward  those  who  do  good.  The  intuitive  moralist 
points  to  such  a  sanction  in  our  essential  nature,  commanding 
him  to  love  and  obey  God  and  do  good.  The  two  combined  form 
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an  amalgam  with  powerful  attractions.  But  utilitarianism  has 
in  itself  no  such  claim,  obligation,  or  duty.  At  the  imperfect 
stage  which  development  has  yet  reached,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
motive  which  utilitarianism  supplies  will  not  be  able  to  prompt 
men  to  great  actions  or  keep  them  from  doing  evil.  We  shall  see 
that  Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  it  will  be  different  when  evolution 
has  done  its  work. 

Utilitarianism  draws  its  plausibility  very  much  from  the  am 
biguity  of  certain  phrases,  such  as  "  good,"  "a  general  welfare.  " 
If  these  are  employed  simply  to  denote  pleasure  or  happiness, 
they  are  used  appropriately  enough.  But  the  difficulty  in  that 
case  is  to  show  that  there  is  any  obligation  to  promote  the  gen 
eral  happiness  or  any  happiness  except  our  own,  or,  indeed,  to 
promote  our  own  ultimate  happiness  in  preference  to  present 
pleasure  or  passion.  But  surreptitiously  and  illegitimately  these 
phrases  carry  with  them  a  meaning  carried  over  from  intuitive 
morals,  and  are  understood  as  moral  good  which  bring  with  them 
duty  and  obligation.  But  the  ambiguous  middle  has  been  de 
tected  and  exposed.  The  utilitarian  theory  would  insist  that  men 
ought  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
but  this  ought  is  of  the  nature  of  an  innate  or  a  priori  principle 
which  all  modern  philosophy  rejects.  Intuitive  morals  founding 
on  a  law  does  insist  that  we  should  seek  the  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  But  utilitarianism  has  no  authority  to  go  be 
yond  saying  that  you  may  do  so  if  you  choose.  If  they  do  not 
choose,  men  are  under  no  obligation  to  pursue  any  one's  happi 
ness  except  their  own — not  even  their  own  permanent  happiness. 

Every  one  is  led  by  instinct  to  seek  pleasure.  Hedonism  is  a 
native,  natural,  and  genuine  theory  which  has  great  attractions 
for  me.  But  man  is  in  fact  led  by  other  instincts,  coming  from 
brute  ancestors,  and  differing  in  different  individuals,  such  as 
appetites,. attachments,  loves,  and  hatreds.  Each  of  these  craves 
for  gratification.  These  special  appetences,  the  love  of  money,  of 
sex,  or  of  praise,  have  often  greater  power  than  the  love  of  happi 
ness  to  others,  or  even  themselves.  Men  will  often  gratify  their 
appetites  or  tempers,  being  quite  aware  that  their  doing  so  is 
contrary  not  only  to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  to  their  own 
happiness.  Most  people  will  gratify  their  resentments,  even 
though  these  should  bring  them  into  trouble. 

Utilitarianism  is  thus  seen  to  be  powerless,  logically  and  prac 
tically,  unless  it  is  supported  by  something  foreign  to  itself.  It 
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was  brought  forth  and  set  up  as  a  theory  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  innate  or  a  priori  was  weak  and  ready  to  die.  It  kept  back 
the  advancing  tide  for  a  time,  but  has  now  been  undermined  and 
its  defenses  strewn  to  the  waves. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  has  a  mighty  name  in 
England,  as  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  transition  period.  He 
is  the  most  skilled  man  in  our  day  in  seeing  and  expounding 
doubts  and  difficulties.  With  great  acuteness  he  has  pointed  out 
the  illogical  nature  both  of  intuitionalism  and  utilitarianism. 
He  is  particularly  successful  in  exposing  the  perplexities  and 
uncertainties  of  the  calculations  which  ordinary  men  are  able  to 
make  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  order 
to  determine  the  path  of  duty  for  themselves,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  which  they  are  exposed  of  making  the  wish  the  father 
of  the  thought.  Having  pierced  each  of  the  twins  with  his  sharp 
lance,  he  has  not  been  successful  in  his  attempt  to  construct  a 
living  body  of  morals  by  tying  the  dead  bodies  together. 

Left  in  this  disheartening  position,  some  of  us  were  looking 
forward  for  years  to  Herbert  Spencer's  promised  book  on  Ethics, 
the  cap-stone  of  the  grand  building  which  it  has  taken  him  so 
long  to  erect.  I  expected  to  find  in  it  an  advance  on  all  that  has 
gone  before,  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  still  press  on 
those  of  us  who  have  given  up  the  theological,  the  intuitive,  and 
utilitarian  ethics,  and  have  left  to  us  only  the  epicurean  or 
hedonistic,  without  knowing  how  to  justify  it  in  demanding  more 
than  the  appetite  for  the  present  pleasure.  The  work  as  a  whole 
disappointed  Mr.  Spencer's  numerous  worshipers  in  this  country. 
It  has  certainly  not  fulfilled  the  end  which  I  expected  from  it. 
It  is  a  book  not  so  much  on  the  data  of  ethics — that  is,  of  the 
principles  we  are  entitled  to  start  with  in  ethics — as  an  exposi 
tion,  very  masterly  I  admit,  of  the  grand  moral  results  to  be 
reached  thousands  of  ages  hence,  when  development,  biological 
and  sociological,  has  done  its  work. 

He  begins  with  an  inquiry  into  conduct,  which  is  defined  as 
"acts  adjusted  to  ends.'7  This  is  his  definition,  which  would 
apply  to  a  burglar's  key  and  a  forger's  signature.  "  Always  acts 
are  called  good  as  they  are  well  or  ill  adjusted."  This  tends  to 
widen  and  liberalize  ethics  considerably.  It  contains  one  most 
important  truth — he  makes  morality  a  means,  and  not  an  end, 
grim  and  inflexible,  as  our  old  moralists  did.  He  maintains  that 
the  end  in  virtue  is  happiness;  this  makes  him  avowedly  a  hedon- 
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1st  or  utilitarian.  I  am  not  sure  that  his  utilitarianism  is  in 
any  respect  different  from  or  superior  to  that  of  Hume,  Bentham, 
and  Mill,  though  he  thinks  it  is  so.  He  stands  up  for  rational 
utilitarianism.  All  right;  but  what  are  his  reasons  in  this 
rationalism  ?  The  theological  moralist  has  such  a  reason  in  the 
revealed  law,  the  intuitionalist  in  the  natural  law,  which  laws 
require  us  to  look  to  the  general  happiness.  But  where  does 
Spencer  get  his  data!  He  gets  them  from  a  long  geological 
development,  which  the  great  body  of  people — men,  women,  and 
children — do  not  understand,  and  which  the  select  few  who  do 
understand  them  may  not  value  and  will  not  be  swayed  by.  He 
is  perplexed,  as  all  before  him  have  been,  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  altruism  out  of  self-love,  when  we  have  no  independent 
moral  law  requiring  altruism.  He  speaks  of  political,  religious, 
and  social  sanctions.  The  religious  sanction  he  has  banished  to 
the  region  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  whence,  happily, 
not  even  a  ghost  will  ever  come  out  to  trouble  us.  The  political 
and  social  sanctions  must  evidently  depend  on  the  general  beliefs 
and  sentiments  of  the  community  and  of  the  age  ;  and  these, 
having  no  fixed  moral  standard  like  natural  law  or  revealed  law, 
will  vary  from  age  to  age,  and  be  different  in  one  country  from 
what  they  are  in  another. 

But  he  has  done  one  great  service — he  has  drawn  the  dis 
tinction  between  absolute  and  relative  morality.  In  this  way 
he  has  delivered  us  young  men  from  the  inflexible  morality  which 
the  theologians  have  been  preaching — without  practicing.  The 
absolute  morality  appli es  only  to  a  distant  future  j  many  will  re 
joice  that  for  the  present  they  are  not  under  it.  He  tells  us  that 
"  conduct  which  has  any  concomitant  of  pain  or  any  painful  con 
sequence  is  partially  wrong, "  and  "  the  co-existence  of  a  perfect 
man  and  an  imperfect  society  is  impossible."  Unnumbered 
must  run  their  course  before  there  can  be  such  morality.  "  Ethic 
has  for  its  subject-matter  that  form  which  universal  conduct 
assumes  during  the  last  stages  of  evolution  " — adding,  "  these  last 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  being  when  man  is  forced  by  increase 
of  numbers  to  live  and  move  in  presence  of  his  fellows." 

In  the  present  state,  which  is  one  of  struggle,  man  is  under 
the  relative  ethics.  Here,  "  it  is  the  least  wrong  which  is  rela 
tively  right."  He  tells  us  that,  "  throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  conduct,  no  guiding,  no  method  of  estimation,  enables  to  say 
whether  a  proposed  course  is  even  relatively — as  causing  proxi- 
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mately  and  remotely,  specially  and  generally — the  greatest  sur 
plus  of  good  over  all.'7  He  says  truly,  and  greatly  to  our  comfort, 
that,  "  as  now  carried  on,  life  hourly  sets  the  claims  of  present 
self  against  the  claims  of  future  self,  and  hourly  brings  individual 
interests  face  to  face  with  the  interests  of  other  individuals,  taken 
singly  or  as  associates.  In  many  such  cases,  the  decisions  can 
be  nothing  more  than  compromises."  He  illustrates  this  by 
the  case  of  a  farmer  whose  political  principles  prompt  him  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  his  landlord.  "  The  man  in  such  a  case  has 
to  balance  the  evil  that  may  arise  to  his  family  against  the  evil 
that  may  arise  to  his  country.  In  countless  such  cases  no  one 
can  decide  by  which  of  the  alternative  courses  the  least  wrong  is 
likely  to  be  done."  This  relative  ethics  stands  in  admirable  relation 
to  man  as  he  now  is.  We  see  at  once  that  it  does  not  require  us 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  the  early  Christians,  the  Waldensians, 
the  Huguenots,  the  Puritans,  and  Covenanters  made,  without  at 
all  counting  the  cost  of  their  sufferings  against  the  happiness 
they  might  have  had,  had  they  taken  the  other  alternative  and 
submitted. 

As  an  ethics  for  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  ages  hence, 
Spencer's  Ethics  is  perfect  and  will  be  so  acknowledged  when 
that  time  comes.  The  fine  nervous  organization  which  consti 
tutes  Mr.  Spencer's  mind  will  then  be  dissolved  and  unconscious; 
but  he  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  finer  organizations 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  and  placed  above  our  highest  philosophers 
and  scientists.  He  does  not  announce  very  clearly  the  chrono 
logical  relation  between  this  period  of  perfect  morality  and  the 
final  conflagration  which  Spencer  and  all  scientific  men  say  is  to 
close  our  present  world  that  it  may  start  anew.  But  all  things 
are  tending  toward  the  era  of  absolute  morality,  when  pain  and 
what  men  call  sin  will  have  disappeared.  In  the  struggle  for 
excellence,  all  sharp  points  and  roughnesses  will  be  removed  and 
everything  become  rounded  and  smoothed,  as  the  pebbles  which 
lie  on  our  beach  have  been,  by  the  dashing  of  the  ocean  currents. 
The  heights  having  been  ground  down  and  the  hollows  filled,  all 
will  be  one  rich  plain, — "  every  valley  shall  be  filled  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low."  "The  conduct  to 
which  we  apply  the  name  good,"  says  Spencer,  "  is  the  relatively 
more  evolved  conduct."  The  jugglers  in  ancient  Egypt,  the 
gypsies,  the  hereditary  thieves  in  our  great  cities,  seem  a  con 
siderably  evolved  class,  and  answer  his  definition  j  but  they  will 
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then  be  crushed  out  by  something  yet  more  evolved.  In  the 
struggle,  the  fittest  will  always  survive,  and  the  good  will  go 
down  by  heredity  and  become  instinctive.  "Swords  will  be 
turned  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks " ;  for 
there  will  be  no  evil  to  fight  against.  All  men,  and  women,  and 
children  will  be  moral,  for  nobody  will  have  any  motive  to  sin — 
that  word  which  our  savans  carefully  avoid,  that  thing  which  the 
popular  religious  creeds  have  created  by  their  restrictions.  Men 
will  have  a  much  more  pleasant  millennium  than  the  Christian 
one,  which  makes  the  felicity  proceed  from  a  perpetual  Sabbath 
and  psalm-singing.  Men  will  then  do  moral  acts  as  "  matters  of 
course,"  as  they  eat,  and  sleep,  and  wed  by  the  instincts  gendered 
in  them.  Men  will  do  moral  acts  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
without  willing  it,  without  meaning  it.  There  will  be  no  need 
of  such  deeds  and  sacrifices  as  were  required  of  our  heroes, 
for  all  will  flow  on  according  to  our  wishes.  There  will  be  no 
need  of  commandments  which  do  so  stir  up  rebellion  in  independ 
ent  spirits,  for  all  action  will  be  natural  and  easy.  As  our  great 
thinker  says  so  profoundly :  "  The  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obli 
gation  is  transitory  and  will  diminish  as  fast  as  moralization 
increases." 

Herbert  Spencer's  Ethics  will  certainly  be  the  final  ethics. 
But  the  question  does  press  itself  upon  us,  what  is  to  be  the 
ethics  for  the  time  now  present  and  passing  ?  What  it  is  to  be 
myriads  of  years  hence  is  an  interesting  scientific  problem.  But 
man  is  yet  in  too  undeveloped  a  state  to  be  attracted  by  these 
distant  motives,  which  have  as  little  power  over  men  or  women 
generally  as  the  most  distant  star  or  particle  of  star  dust  has  on 
the  motion  of  our  earth.  There  needs,  then,  some  man,  very 
inferior  it  may  be  to  Spencer,  to  draw  out  a  provisional  morality, 
always  of  the  relative  sort.  Professor  Fiske  might  be  better  em 
ployed  in  this  supplementary  work  than  in  simply  bringing  out 
in  graceful  style  the  views  which  his  master  is  quite  competent 
to  unfold  and  defend  in  his  own  robust  way.  For  myself,  I  do 
feel  that  this  final  morality  is  not  fitted  to  guide  me  in  those 
critical  struggles  through  which  I  have  already  passed,  and 
through  which  I  may  yet  have  to  pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
world  is  not  ready  to  be  swayed  and  guided  by  the  profound 
biological  motives  supplied  by  our  having  been  evolved  from  the 
brute.  It  is  quite  accordant  with  the  principles  of  evolution  that, 
if  the  generation  living  at  any  one  time  does  not  keep  to  the 
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moral  standard,  the  succeeding  one  will  rather  become  worse,  and 
heredity  will  transmit  the  evil  to  the  ages  that  follow. 

Fourth.  The  morality  of  conscience  is  gone.  Everybody 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  conscience — no  one  more  freely 
than  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  its  own  place.  A  mist, 
an  irradiated  mist,  has  crowned  it  as  a  halo.  It  was  believed  to 
be  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  his  vicegerent  and  his  witness. 
But  in  our  day  they  have  had  the  courage  to  inquire  into  the 
authority  of  this  imperious  lord.  They  have  made  a  search 
among  the  old  geological  records,  and  found  its  genealogy  and 
its  ancestry,  and  its  lineage  is  not  so  heavenly  as  was  supposed. 
"  The  intuitions  of  a  moral  faculty  are  the  slowly  organized 
results  of  experience  received  by  the  race/7  says  Herbert  Spencer. 
In  fact,  the  conscience  has  been  discovered  to  be  merely  a 
nervous  structure.  "  I  believe,"  says  our  authority,  "  that  the 
experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  consolidated  through  all 
past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing  corre 
sponding  nervous  modifications,  which  by  continued  transmission 
and  accumulation  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral 
intuition."  It  thus  appears  that  our  conscience  consists  of  nerv 
ous  modifications  become  hereditary. 

It  is  preposterous  to  represent  such  a  functionary  as  revealing 
an  unalterable  and  eternal  law,  or  its  necessitating  us  to  believe 
in  a  perfect  law  or  lawgiver.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  speak,  with 
Butler,  of  its  being  entitled  to  decide  anything  infallibly  and 
authoritatively.  It  is  at  best  a  mere  impulse,  like  other  nervous 
affections  and  appetites,  which  may  be  inconsistent  and  war 
against  each  other.  It  is  now  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  king 
reigning  with  a  divine  right,  but  simply  a  subordinate,  and  by 
no  means  a  very  consistent  or  trustworthy  officer  in  a  republic. 
Being  the  product  of  circumstances,  it  has  the  force  of  the 
circumstances.  It  has  the  authority,  not  of  God,  but  of  our 
brute  ancestors.  The  circumstances  being  to  some  extent  the 
same,  the  decisions  are  so  far  alike.  The  circumstances  being  so 
far  different,  the  judgments  are  also  different.  The  conscience 
of  the  East  does  so  far  differ  from  that  of  the  West  j  the  con 
science  of  the  Jew  from  that  of  the  Christian.  So  far  from 
being  infallible,  it  has  often  been  a  deceiver. 

O  Conscience,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name !  Thy  laws  have  often  been  more  cruel  than  those  of 
Draco,  and  should  be  written  in  blood.  Claiming  the  authority 
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of  God,  thou  hast  so  pictured,  or  rather  caricatured,  Him,  as  to 
make  Him  offensive  to  all  benevolent  minds.  Calling  thyself 
Duty,  thou  hast  perverted  all  morality.  Is  there  a  crime  which 
thou  hast  not  at  times  sanctioned — murder  among  the  Thugs, 
deceit  among  the  Jesuits?  When  men  have  done  evil,  thou  hast 
lent  thy  sanction,  confirmed  them  in  their  wickedness,  and 
aggravated  their  crimes.  In  all  good  conscience,  as  he  claims, 
Saul  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  haled  men 
and  women  to  prison.  The  Inquisition,  with  its  instruments  of 
torture,  is  thy  symbol.  In  obedience  to  thy  command,  good  men 
have  been  burnt  at  the  stake,  or  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of  the 
dungeon  till  they  became  maddened.  What  is  vastly  worse, 
thou  hast  in  willfulness  deprived,  whole  communities  of  innocent 
enjoyments,  and  led  multitudes  to  bow  before  the  most  abject 
superstitions,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  most  terrible 
lacerations. 

Since  my  graduation,  I  have  passed  through  serious  scenes  in 
this  yet  imperfectly  evolved  world,  of  which  struggle  for  exist 
ence  and  for  pleasure  is  the  characteristic.  I  feel  a  delicacy  in 
opening  my  heart  to  the  public  j  but  good  may  arise  from  doing 
so,  as  people  cannot  by  mere  general  statements  be  made  to 
understand  the  struggle  passing  through  the  minds  of  our 
thinking  youth.  Under  precisely  such  a  pressure  as  that  which 
I  have  been  able  to  bear,  through  the  struggle  between  the  past 
now  gone  and  the  future  to  come,  a  fellow-student  of  mine,  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  college,  cut  his  throat. 

My  father  had,  unfortunately,  fallen  into  habits  of  intem 
perance,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  my  nervous  system  to  <jrave 
for  excitement.  When  in  college  I  lived  in  the  circle  of  the  most 
spirited  youths  of  their  quadrennial  j  and  at  times  I  had  to 
drink,  especially  at  certain  meetings  of  the  Greek  Letter  Society 
of  which  I  was  an  enthusiastic  member.  My  pen  cannot  describe 
the  force  of  the  resistance  I  had  to  offer.  I  enjoyed  more  than 
others  our  social  meetings.  I  was  always  the  most  adventurous 
and  most  hilarious  of  them  all.  But  next  morning,  what  lan 
guor  and  lassitude!  After  too  many  excesses  my  conscience 
began  to  talk  to  me  pretty  loudly.  But  then  I  had  learned  that 
conscience  was  the  product  of  circumstances,  was  merely  a  stage 
in  the  progress  of  things,  and  had,  therefore,  no  binding  authority. 
I  did  turn  back  at  times  to  my  mother's  religion  with  a  fond 
eye — as  Eve,  according  to  the  myth,  must  have  looked  back  on 
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the  Garden  of  Eden.  But  a  flaming  sword,  turning  every  way, 
prevented  my  entrance.  Often,  in  my  weakness,  did  I  wish,  that 
there  were  only  some  one  to  forgive  the  past,  and  enable  me  to 
start  with  my  burden  removed.  I  was  in  a  college  in  which  there 
were  occasional  "revivals"  of  religion  (so  called),  and  I  was  all 
but  carried  along  by  the  current  of  prevailing  feeling.  Some  of 
the  leaders  were  mere  pretenders,  and  I  scorned  them.  But 
others  were  genuine  youths,  and  I  accepted  their  offer  to  pray 
with  me.  But  I  could  not  join  with  them,  being  held  back  by 
the  underlying  unbelief,  as  the  frost  in  the  ground  in  winter 
keeps  the  genial  rain  from  penetrating  into  the  soil.  Often  did 
I  wish  that,  like  some  of  my  classmates,  I  had  a  throne  of  grace 
to  go  to,  and  there  unbosom  myself.  But,  when  I  tried  it,  I  got 
no  answer  from  the  supposed  mercy-seat.  My  prayers  came  back 
upon  me  like  vapors  frozen  into  hail  as  they  ascended.  I  reason 
ably  concluded  that  the  whole  feeling  was  an  illusion,  gendered 
by  the  inherited  superstitions  of  the  past.  I  am  thus  left  alone, 
and  yet  feeling  at  times  as  if  I  could  not  stand  of  myself.  At 
such  seasons,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  entitled  to  demand  that  my 
masters  should  supply  me  with  a  morality  suited  to  these  moods 
of  weakness — as  I  acknowledge  them  to  be. 

I  feel  a  yet  greater  difficulty  in  opening  another  struggle,  as 
savans  call  it — temptation,  as  my  mother  would  have  called  it,  pro 
ceeding  on  the  obsolete  theological  creed.  I  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  a  lady  a  few  years  older  than  myself,  who  had  been  unfor 
tunate  in  her  marriage  relation,  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Lewes  had 
been  when  he  fell  in  with  Miss  Evans.  She  had  been  treated  in 
humanly  by  her  husband,  and  yet  had  no  proof  of  any  criminal 
act  on  his  part  such  as  would  secure  her  a  divorce  in  the  old- 
fashioned  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  she  lived,  and  which  is 
so  far  behind  the  more  advanced  State  in  which  I  sojourn.  I 
listened  sympathizingly  to  her  tale ;  I  felt  for  her  deeply ;  I 
admired  her  full-blossomed  and  flamboyant  beauty,  and  her 
lively  spirit,  and  soon  a  softer  feeling  was  kindled,  ran  through 
my  veins,  and  penetrated  my  whole  frame.  What  was  I  to  do  ? 
Ask  her  to  unite  her  destiny  to  mine  f  I  consulted  my  authorities. 
During  my  struggle  the  "Data  of  Ethics"  was  published.  I 
turned  eagerly  to  it,  expecting  a  solution,  only  to  find  that  the 
mighty  speculator  had  not  faced  the  subject.  I  turned  to  my 
models, — to  Goethe,  my  favorite  poet ;  to  Mill  and  Comte,  my 
philosophers,  before  Spencer  superseded  them  ;  to  Miss  Evans, 
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my  analytic  novelist,  who  penetrates  human  motives  as  distinctly 
as  I  see  the  springs  and  wheels  of  my  clock  on  the  mantel-piece. 
I  read  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  was,  I  confess,  somewhat  disgusted 
with  its  filth,  while  I  admired  its  genius.  Sympathizingly,  I 
wept  over  the  sorrows  of  Werther.  Getting  no  guiding  principle 
from  these  quarters,  under  an  irresistible  impulse  I  offered  my 
self  to  her.  Though  she  had  encouraged  my  attentions,  and 
allowed  me  liberties  such  as  no  married  woman  should  have 
done,  she  declined  my  overture,  and  had  the  impertinence  to  give 
as  a  reason  that  I  had  no  religion,  to  which  I  had  to  reply  that  at 
least  I  knew  that  she  had  none.  This  altercation  brought  on  a 
counter  irritation,  which  so  far  conquered  my  love-sickness.  The 
question  often  occurs  to  me,  in  what  state  I  should  have  been 
had  she  accepted  my  offer. 

I  am  still  a  young  man,  with  the  world  before  me, — the  only 
world  I  believe  in.  My  mother  died  lately.  I  waited  upon  her  in 
her  dying  hours.  I  listened  to  her  prayers  and  her  counsels,  but 
could  not  in  honesty  give  her  the  consolation  of  falling  in  with 
them.  My  father  is  about  to  take  a  second  wife, — a  widow  with 
children, — and  I  see  crucial  questions  arising  before  me  as  to  fam 
ily  property  and  domestic  relationship  in  which  I  must  be  sorely 
tried.  My  profession  being  the  hard  one  of  a  lawyer  has  also 
its  slippery  positions.  At  times  I  feel  as  if  I  needed  a  power  be 
hind  to  uphold  me.  But  I  know  that  this  is  only  the  remains  of 
hereditary  prejudice,  with  which  posterity  in  its  more  evolved 
state  will  not  be  troubled. 

I  protest  against  the  thought  that  I  am  seeking  to  injure 
morality ;  this  would  make  me  either  a  fool  or  a  madman.  I  am 
simply  lopping  off  the  rotten  branches,  that  the  tree  may  be 
healthier.  Much,  indeed,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
morality  must  be  abandoned;  we  have  to  part  with  the  weak 
limb  if  the  body  is  to  be  kept  alive.  The  old  tables  of  the  law 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  God  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  which 
are  as  forbidding  and  as  sterile  as  that  granite  mountain,  have 
now  been  as  effectually  shattered  in  pieces  as  when  Moses  threw 
them  down  as  he  saw  the  liberty  the  people  craved.  The  first  table 
cannot  be  mended,  as  we  cannot  be  bound  to  love  the  Lord  with 
all  our  heart  when  we  know  that  the  flaw  in  the  argument  for  the 
Divine  existence  has  been  detected  and  exposed.  It  will  not  do 
in  this  age  to  rewrite  the  inscriptions  on  the  second  table,  as  all 
of  them  are  provokingly  prohibitory,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
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antiquated  and  require  to  be  changed  and  made  less  repulsive. 
When  everything  else  is  improving,  when  religion  is  waning  and 
science  brightening,  it  is  time  that  morality  were  putting  on  a/ 
new  face.  If  a  stern  religion  like  Calvinism  has  given  offense,  I 
am  sure  a  rigid  morality  has  driven  away  a  still  greater  number 
of  promising  youths.  After  all,  morality  has  always  been  prac 
tically  connected  with  faith,  and  when  we  have  parted  with  the 
old  religion  we  shall  have  to  part  also  with  the  old  morality.  A 
new  and  relaxed  edition  of  the  commandments  must  be  provided 
and  published, — no,  not  of  the  commandments,  for  there  is  no  one 
to  command  them ;  but  of  the  invitations,  which  must  all  (fewer 
than  ten  will  serve)  appear  in  a  gay  dress,  and  with  smiles  on 
their  faces  to  attract  young  men  and  maidens.  I  am  not  compe 
tent  to  draw  out  this  law  5  our  leaders  must  do  it.  I  can,  how 
ever,  point  out  a  few  things  which  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction. 

First.  We  cannot  insist  any  longer  that  in  order  to  be  morally 
right  good  must  proceed  from  love.  Love  cannot  be  commanded. 
According  to  the  old  law,  goodness  was  supposed  to  consist  in  law 
and  love ;  the  law  has  disappeared,  as  there  is  no  lawgiver,  and 
the  love  cannot  be  insisted  on.  Love  has  no  fundamental  place 
in  the  morality  of  our  great  masters,  such  as  Mill  and  Spencer. 
The  latter  rejects  it.  He  rejects  expressly  all  those  theories: 
"  (1)  Those  theories  that  look  to  the  character  of  the  agent ; 
(2)  to  the  nature  of  the  motives ;  (3)  the  quality  of  the  deeds.77 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  showing  how  the  great  body  of  mankind 
can  be  induced  to  do  the  outward  act,  to  keep  from  equivocation 
and  evil-speaking,  and  to  live  honestly  and  purely  in  all  circum 
stances,  unless  they  are  swayed  by  love.  A  provision  must  be 
made  to  secure  this  for  the  present  generation  in  the  new  code. 
We  shall  see  that  this  is  provided  by  Spencer  in  the  latter  stages 
of  development,  when  all  men  will  be  moral. 

Second.  There  must  be  an  allowance  made  for  breaches  of  the 
law.  Our  stiff  divines  and  moralists  have  been  acting  on  a  very 
different  principle.  The  law  is  said  to  be  eternal  and  unchange 
able,  and  then  they  argue  legitimately,  if  you  admit  their  prem 
ises,  that  all  men  are  under  a  heavy  condemnation  or  curse — a 
tenet  which  weighs  down  so  many  buoyant  spirits  and  makes  them 
believe  that  exertion  is  useless  because  hopeless.  All  mankind — 
even  the  best — do  in  fact  transgress ;  and  it  is  surely  wiser  to 
permit  them  to  do  what  we  cannot  prevent.  The  father  acts  in 
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this  way  toward  his  children,  if  he  is  not  to  be  viewed  by  them 
as  a  tyrant,  and  we  may  act  in  the  same  way  toward  grown-up 
children.  No  doubt  our  opponents  will  puzzle  us  with  the  ques 
tion  :  how  great  is  the  license  to  be  ?  For  on  such  a  principle 
every  one  will  feel  himself  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  aside  from  the 
straight  line  in  his  own  way — one  by  relaxing  the  law  of  speaking 
the  truth ;  another  the  law  of  filial  obedience  j  another  the  law 
of  temperance  ;  another  the  law  of  chastity  or  of  rigid  honesty. 
I  admit  that  there  must  be  rules  or  understandings  on  this  sub 
ject  prescribed  with  statesman-like  wisdom.  This  is  one  of  the 
desiderata  of  our  time  which  I  am  urging  our  leaders  to  supply. 
Meanwhile,  one  thing  is  clear :  the  law  can  continue  to  stand  only 
by  being  accommodated  to  the  times  and  the  actual  practice  of 
mankind.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath.77  On  the  same  principle,  the  law  must  be  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  law. 

Third.  In  our  expurgated  moral  code  we  must  leave  out  a 
great  many  virtues  and  graces  (as  they  call  them),  and  cease  from 
calling  the  absence  of  them  a  sin.  Half  of  the  graces  recom 
mended  by  the  Galilean  in  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount/7  usually 
reckoned  the  New  Testament  version  of  the  law  by  his  followers, 
De  Kempis,  Calvin,  and  Edwards,  should  be  omitted  j  such  as 
poverty  of  spirit,  humility,  meekness,  sorrow  for  sin,  self -sacri 
fice  !  I  agree  with  Hume  in  regarding  these  as  simply  showing 
abjectness  of  spirit  and  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  manliness 
which  has  led  to  the  glorious  deeds  of  which  our  world  is  proud. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  jurisprudence  not  to  prescribe  laws  which  can 
not  be  obeyed,  and  which  therefore  only  provoke  a  multiplication 
of  offenses.  It  is  time  that  a  like  principle  be  laid  down  in 
morality.  Spencer  has  so  far  helped  this  important  practical 
principle  by  drawing  the  distinction  between  absolute  and 
relative  morality,  the  latter  suiting  itself  to  circumstances. 

Fourth.  Certain  acts  forbidden  by  divines,  by  ascetics,  and  by 
our  Puritan  forefathers,  must  be  freely  allowed.  The  ball-room 
must  be  thrown  open  ungrudgingly,  even  the  masquerade  ball, 
which  calls  forth  the  actor  talent.  The  theater,  so  far  from  being 
denounced,  must  be  encouraged,  as  one  of  our  schools  of  refine 
ment  and  virtue,  and  giving  us  deep  insight  into  human  char 
acter.  We  are  not  to  be  prevented  from  receiving  enjoyment 
from  the  genius  of  Sara  Bernhardt  by  prudish  considerations, 
which  in  most  cases  are  pharisaic.  In  lessening  the  number  of 
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commandments  (the  word  is  irritating)  we  should  certainly  leave 
out  the  fourth,  requiring  us  to  remember  (we  should  rather  seek 
to  forget)  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy  (that  is  in  attending  preach 
ing  conventicles) ;  though  of  course  health  and  convenience  will 
persuade  us  to  adopt  practical  means  for  giving  leisure  to  the 
working  classes  and  to  all  men,  amusements  being  provided. 
Happily,  the  great  men  who  are  doing  most  to  widen  the  bounda 
ries  of  science  are  also  seeking  to  remove  the  restrictions  to  Sab 
bath  freedom.  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  by  their  lectures,  have  struck 
a  blow  at  the  Puritan  Sabbath  from  which  it  will  never  recover, 
though  it  may  continue  to  kick  and  groan  till  it  breathes  its  last. 
By  the  removal  of  such  restrictions,  the  number  of  supposed  sins 
will  be  much  diminished  and  painful  reproaches  become  few 
and  slight. 

Fifth.  In  regard  to  the  marriage  relation,  our  leaders  have  not 
spoken  out  with  their  usual  clearness.  It  looks  as  if  they  were 
afraid.  Those  who  follow  them  will  not  be.  It  is  evident 
that  they  all  approve  of  some  modification  of  the  Biblical  law, 
and  have  hinted  that  it  ought  to  be  changed.  What  they  have 
not  codified  they  have  rpiftOTnmfynflp.fi  by  their  example.  Groethe 
lived  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  with  his  housekeeper  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  Comte,  founder  of  positivism,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  agnosticism,  had  a  rapt  admiration  of  Clotilde, 
his  wife  being  still  alive.  John  Mill  made  love  to  the  druggist's 
wife  while  her  husband  was  living.  Miss  Evans  lived  with  Mr. 
Lewes  while  his  wife  was  not  dead.  I  observe  with  interest  that 
portions  of  the  religious  (so  called)  press  are  speaking  of  this 
lady  as  having  very  pious  instincts,  and  dying  with  Thomas  a 
Kempis  near  her  bed,  and  a  defense  of  Spinoza  not  far  off.  These 
are  the  signs  and  precursors  of  what  is  coming,  the  streaks  of 
light  that  forecast  the  dawn.  The  wide  license  given  to  divorce  in 
a  number  of  the  American  States,  and  the  thousands  of  women  in 
each  of  our  great  cities  ready  to  welcome  all  who  call,  clearly 
indicates  that  there  must  be  some  regulated  system  of  liberty. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  just  come  for  speaking  out  on  this 
subject. 

At  times  I  heave  a  sigh  because  the  old  moral  truths  are  dis 
solving  one  by  one.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  so  much  in 
parting  with  the  cold  and  musty  morality  as  with  the  warm 
religious  truths.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who,  though  a 
bright  writer,  has  never  got  adjusted  into  his  proper  place  (dis- 
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contented  with  his  own  Oxford,  and  America  not  contented  with 
him),  thinks  we  are  living  in  a  moral  interregnum.  Such 
interregna  are  dangerous,  as  the  old  kingdom  is  gone  and  the 
new  republic  has  not  got  its  authority  recognized.  No  one 
feels  this  more  than  Herbert  Spencer.  "  Few  things/'  he  says, 
"can  happen  more  disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a 
regulative  system  no  longer  fit  before  another  and  fitter  regula 
tive  system  has  grown  up  to  replace  it."  I  know  how  foolish  it 
is  to  move  out  of  a  house  that  has  sheltered  us  till  another  has 
been  provided.  But  our  masters  have  told  all  men  that  the  old 
house  is  unstable,  the  rotten  ship  is  sinking,  and  it  is  only  com 
mon  prudence  to  escape,  in  the  hope  of  meeting,  in  the  broad 
ocean  on  which  we  are  cast,  some  vessel  to  take  us  in.  I  confess 
I  see  no  such  vessel  near  me,  though  I  know  that  there  is  a  grand 
land  at  a  distance.  In  the  year  1744,  Hume  was  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University,  but  did 
not  get  the  appointment,  as  people  at  that  stage  did  not  see  what 
morals  he  could  teach  their  young  men  in  consistency  with  his 
system  of  nescience  and  atheism.  He  had,  in  consequence,  no 
opportunity  of  constructing  a  positive  system  of  ethics;  and 
no  one  since  his  day  has  taken  up  the  work.  The  college  in 
which  I  was  educated  did  not  supply  this  want,  and  some  of  us 
have  had  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  the  interregnum.  Our  presi 
dent  opposed  the  new  light  coming  in  upon  us.  A  professor 
gave  us  Spencer's  political  science,  but  did  not  take  up  the 
morality  which  ought  to  underlie  and  bear  up  all  social  laws.  I 
have  given  my  reasons  for  not  being  satisfied  with  Spencer's 
structure,  which  has  no  foundation  to  rest  on  till  long  ages  have 
passed,  and  leaves  a  thousand  practical  questions  unanswered. 
We  are  arrived  at  the  same  stage  in  morals  as  we  were  a  few 
years  ago  in  religion.  Just  as  the  evolutionist  a  few  years  ago 
placed  in  this  journal  "  An  Advertisement  for  a  New  Religion," 
so  do  I  now  formally  insert  An  Advertisement  for  a  New 
Morality. 

A  NEW-LIGHT  MORALIST. 
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OUR  FUTURE  FISCAL  POLICY. 


IN  December,  I860,  when  the  National  Debt  was  less  than  $65,- 
000,000,  proposals  were  invited,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  $5,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  (the  amount  required  to  meet 
debts  falling  due  and  payable  on  the  1st  of  January  following),  to 
bear  such  rates  of  interest  as  might  be  proposed  by  bidders  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary.  For  these  notes,  bids  to  the  amount 
of  $1,831,000,  at  twelve  per  cent,  interest,  were  accepted,  and  bids 
for  $465,000,  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  interest,  were 
rejected.  Soon  after,  the  balance  of  this  loan  ($3,169,000)  was 
taken  by  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and  its  associates,  at 
twelve  per  cent,  interest.  Such  was  the  credit  of  the  Government 
when  the  country,  although  disturbed  by  the  threatened  seces 
sion  of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  was  in  an  unusually  pros 
perous  condition. 

In  February,  1861,  proposals  were  invited  for  $8,000,000  of  six- 
per-cent.  twenty-year  bonds.  Offers  for  these  to  the  amount  of 
$8,006,000,  at  ninety  per  cent.,  were  accepted,  and  offers  for 
$6,454,250,  at  a  lower  rate  than  ninety,  were  rejected. 

In  March  following,  proposals  were  invited  for  $8,000,000  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  bonds,  for  which  offers  to  the  amount  of 
$3,099,000,  at  ninety-four  per  cent,  and  upward,  were  accepted 
(there  were  but  three  bids  amounting  to  $21,000  above  ninety-four), 
and  offers  for  $23,983,000,  at  less  than  ninety-four,  were  rejected. 
VOL.  cxxxn. — NO.  295.  35 
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On  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
was  commenced,  and  the  Government  became  involved  in  a  civil 
war  which  proved  to  be  of  gigantic  proportions  and  unexampled 
severity  and  expensiveness,  for  which  it  was  utterly  unprepared, 
the  public  revenues  being  insufficient  to  cover  current  expenses 
in  a  time  of  peace.  At  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  the  tariff  was  somewhat  modified,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  j  but  in  his  report  of  December  9th, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  the  amount  from  all 
sources,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1862,  at  $54,- 
552,665,  so  that,  to  meet  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  expenses 
of  the  war,  borrowing  was  the  only  resource,  in  which  direction, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prospect  was  the  reverse  of  encouraging.  It 
was  at  this,  the  most  trying  crisis  of  our  finances,  that  the  banks 
of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Government  in  a  manner  that  entitles  them  to  the  lasting  grati 
tude  of  the  people,  by  not  only  supplying  the  Treasury  with  a 
large  amount  of  money,  but  in  giving — by  the  confidence  which 
their  action  expressed  that  the  Union  would  be  maintained — a 
lift  to  the  national  credit  which  was  felt  throughout  the  war. 
In  August,  1861,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase)  invited 
representatives  of  these  banks  to  meet  him  in  New  York  for  con 
sultation  in  regard  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  Treasury.  The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  conference,  the  banks  agreed  to  lend  to 
the  Government  $50,000,000  j  the  Secretary,  on  his  part,  agreeing 
that  books  should  be  opened  for  public  subscriptions  to  a  national 
loan,  to  reimburse  the  banks  for  their  advances,  and  to  deliver  to 
them  notes  bearing  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest  for 
the  amount  not  thus  reimbursed.  The  banks  further  agreed  that 
when  the  $50,000,000  had  been  expended  they  would  lend  to  the 
Government  $50,000,000  more,  on  the  same  terms. 

This  second  loan  was  made  in  October,  when  the  first  had 
been  but  partially  reimbursed.  In  November,  they  made  a  third 
loan  to  the  Government  of  an  equal  amount  at  seven  per  cent, 
interest,  upon  twenty-year  six-per-cent.  bonds,  which,  reduced  to  • 
the  equivalent  of  seven  per  cent.,  netted  to  the  Treasury 
$45,795,478.  The  banks  of  these  three  cities  thus  became  lenders 
to  the  Government,  at  a  time  when  the  Union  forces  were  meet 
ing  with  severe  reverses,  of  an  amount  far  exceeding  their  aggre 
gate  capital,  and  committed  themselves,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
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their  correspondent  banks  throughout  the  loyal  States,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Government  in  the  mighty  war  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  The  value  of  the  aid  thus  rendered  to  it  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  faith  of  the  loyal  people.  As  the  banks  of  these  cities  had 
been  distinguished  for  their  conservatism,  the  fact  that  they  were 
willing  thus  to  dedicate  themselves  to  their  country  gave  to  the 
national  credit  the  vitality  which  was  required  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  enormous  loans  which  followed  and  were  successfully 
placed.  Few  records  are  more  interesting  than  would  be  that 
of  this  conference  between  the  Secretary  and  the  banks  in  this 
great  financial  crisis.  If  such  a  record  exists,  it  ought  to  be 
made  public.  There  must  have  been  earnest  debates  before 
the  stand  was  taken  by  the  banks  which  relieved  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  Treasury,  and  did  much  to  place  the  national  credit 
upon  the  firm  basis  upon  which  it  has  since  rested — popular  con 
fidence  in  the  national  integrity  and  the  national  honor,  with 
unyielding  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  both 
shall  be  maintained  forever. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  banks  that  their 
action  resulted  in  profit.  It  was  unquestionably  hazardous 
and  patriotic.  It  was  one  of  the  numerous  instances,  and  the 
most  prominent  of  all,  in  our  financial  history,  in  which  fidelity 
to  the  Government  and  pecuniary  gain  went  hand  in  hand.  I 
allude  to  it  because  it  was  a  turning-point  in  the  national  credit, 
and  because  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  it  except  in  the  news 
papers  at  the  time,  and  in  Mr.  Chase's  report. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  banks  could  have  maintained 
specie  payments  throughout  the  war,  or  for  any  considerable 
period  after  its  commencement,  if  these  loans  had  not  been  made, 
but  the  suspension  was  precipitated  by  them.  If  the  Sub-Treas 
ury  Act  had  not  required  that  all  Treasury  drafts  should  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  that  the  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
should  be  the  sole  custodians  of  the  public  moneys ;  or,  if  demand 
notes  had  not  been  issued,  the  banks  (as  gold,  by  reason  of  large 
importations  of  it  from  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
was  unusually  plentiful)  might  have  continued  to  pay  coin  until, 
at  least,  the  legal-tender  notes  were  issued.  If  my  memory  is  not 
at  fault,  the  drafts  drawn  upon  the  two  first  loans  were  paid  in 
coin,  but  a  large  part  of  the  coin  paid  out  on  these  drafts  went 
speedily  back  to  the  banks  in  their  current  business.  In  the 
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meantime,  however,  large  amounts  of  Government  demand  notes, 
receivable  for  all  public  dues,  were  issued,  which  took  the  place 
of  gold,  caused  it  to  advance  to  a  premium,  and  prevented  its 
inflow  to  the  banks.  These  notes  were  used  by  the  Government  in 
its  various  disbursements  throughout  the  North,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  banks  which  had  made  the  loans,  in  deposits  and  payments, 
being  chiefly  in  bank-notes,  they  were  unable  to  continue  to  pay, 
either  in  coin  or  demand  notes,  the  large  Treasury  drafts  which 
were  made  upon  them,  and  were  forced  to  suspend  specie  pay 
ments.  Of  the  $50,000,000  of  these  notes  authorized  to  be  issued, 
upward  of  $33,000,000  were  in  circulation  at  the  time  these 
banks  suspended. 

The  suspension  of  these  banks  was  speedily  followed  by  an 
almost  universal  bank-suspension  throughout  the  country.  Usu 
ally  bank-suspensions  are  calamitous.  In  this  instance  they  were 
not,  as  they  necessitated  the  creation  of  the  national  banking  sys 
tem — the  most  perfect  and  beneficial  system  which  has  been 
devised.  It  was  obvious  to  the  Secretary,  as  it  must  have  been  to 
all  intelligent  persons,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
Treasury  to  meet  the  excessive  demands  of  the  War  and  Navy 
departments  without  the  use  of  a  paper  currency.  To  the  use 
of  the  notes  of  the  suspended  banks  there  were  insuperable 
objections.  As  the  banks  were  not  redeeming  their  notes, 
there  were  not  likely  to  be  safe  restrictions  upon  their  issues. 
In  some  of  the  States,  banks  were  prohibited  from  increasing 
their  circulation  when  they  were  not  redeeming  it;  but  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  States  no  such  prohibition  existed, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
flooded  with  bank-notes,  which  the  Government  could  not  safely 
receive  in  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  even  if  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Act  were  repealed,  nor  honestly  pay  to  its  creditors. 
Under  the  State-bank  system,  as  Mr.  Chase  tersely  and  correctly 
remarked  :  "  Circulation  was  usually  furnished  by  institutions 
of  least  actual  capital,  and  was  commonly  in  the  reverse  ratio 
of  solvency."  In  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  that 
the  Government  should  either  rely  entirely  upon  its  own  direct 
issues,  or  compel  the  banks  to  retire  their  unsecured  or  but 
partially  secured  notes,  and  to  replace  them  with  notes  secured 
by  Government  bonds.  The  Secretary  was  too  wise,  and  too 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  results  of  large  issues  of  notes  by 
other  nations  and  the  American  colonies,  to  recommend  exclu- 
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sively  the  former.  He  considered  in  the  existing  emergency  a 
limited  issue  of  Government  notes  to  be  a  necessity,  but  he  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  a  national  banking  system,  and  so  it 
happened  that  both  measures  were  resorted  to.  Acting  accord 
ing  to  his  advice,  Congress  authorized  an  issue  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  legal-tender  notes  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
required  all  banks  of  issue  (this  is  the  essence  of  the  national 
banking  system)  to  secure  their  notes  by  deposits  of  Government 
bonds  in  the  Treasury,  so  that  there  might  be  a  permanent  bank 
note  circulation,  which  it  would  be  safe  for  the  Government  to 
receive,  and  of  uniform  value  throughout  the  Union.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  say  anything  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legal-tender  acts.  I  have  merely  to  remark  that  they  would 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  although  they  created  a 
forced  loan,  if  the  provision  which  they  contained  that  the 
holders  might  at  their  pleasure  convert  the  notes  issued  under 
them  into  the  five-twenty  bonds  had  not  been,  as  I  think  most 
unfortunately,  repealed.  It  was  the  repeal  of  this  provision 
which  prevented  the  legal-tender  notes  from  being  absorbed  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  so  they  continue  to  be  a  part,  and  a 
large  part,  of  our  circulating  medium,  and  the  larger  part  of  our 
lawful  money. 

I  have  thus  referred  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Government  immediately  before  the  war,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  its  existence,  because  it  shows,  by  contrast,  how  wonderful 
has  been  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  circum 
stances  under  which  our  national  banking  system  was  brought 
into  existence. 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  1865,  the  public  debt  reached 
its  highest  point,  being,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $2,757,689,571, 
of  which-  only  $1,109,568,191  was  in  bonds,  the  rest,  $1,648,121,- 
380,  being  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  temporary  obligations 
and  legal-tender  and  fractional  notes.  On  the  first  of  Novem 
ber,  1868,  not  only  had  the  temporary  obligations,  amounting  to 
over  $1,200,000,000,  been  funded  in  bonds,  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  to  business,  but  the  public  debt  had  been  reduced, 
less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  to  $2,527,129,552,  a  reduction  of 
$230,560,019— although  during  that  period  $42,194,000  had  been 
advanced  in  bonds  to  the  Pacific  roads,  and  $7,200,000  had  been 
paid  for  Alaska,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  millions  paid  by 
the  War  and  Navy  departments,  on  claims  which  had  from  time 
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to  time  been  adjusted,  and  had  never  appeared  in  the  pub 
lished  statements  of  the  public  debt.  This  reference  is  made 
to  the  early  reduction  of  the  debt  because  no  allusion  has  been 
made  to  it  in  the  Treasury  reports  since  1868,  and  because  it 
presents  a  fact  never  presented  by  any  other  nation  and  which 
is  most  creditable  to  the  United  States,  that  the  reduction  of  an 
immense  debt  was  commenced,  on  a  large  scale,  almost  imme 
diately  after  the  close  of  a  very  destructive  war.  This  policy 
of  reducing  the  public  debt,  so  auspiciously  commenced,  was 
continued  through  years  of  great  industrial  and  financial 
depression,  and  is  still  going  on,  until  the  debt  is  now  nearly 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  less  than  it  was  in  1865.  It  is  this 
policy,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  which  has  so  elevated 
the  public  credit  as  to  make  possible  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest,  as  redeemable  bonds  have  come  within  the  control 
of  the  Government,  from  six  per  cent,  to  five,  from  five  per 
cent,  to  four  and  one-half,  from  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  to 
four,  and  raised  the  four-per-cents  to  fifteen  per  cent,  premium 
in  gold.  And  now,  with  this  enlightening  reference  to  the  past, 
the  question  arises,  What  should  be  our  financial  policy  in 
the  future? 

First.  What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  national  banking  system,  and  what  should  be  the 
rate  of  interest  on  bonds  hereafter  to  be  issued  ?  The  relations 
existing  between  the  Government  and  the  banks  are  so  intimate 
that  these  cannot  be  considered  separately. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  all 
new  bonds  should  be  less  than  four  per  cent.;  beyond  this, 
diversity  of  opinion  exists.  Congress,  at  the  recent  session, 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  an  issue  of  three-per-cent.  bonds  and 
certificates,  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par,  the  proceeds  of  sales 
to  be  used  in  retiring  the  five  and  six  per  cents  which  will  be 
redeemable  and  payable  during  the  present  year ;  but,  unfortu 
nately,  the  bill  contained  requirements  of  the  national  banks 
which  subjected  it  to  a  veto  by  the  President  and  caused  its 
defeat.  If  it  had  simply  authorized  the  issue  of  three-per-cent. 
bonds  and  certificates,  it  would  have  become  a  law,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent, 
on  bonds  having  ten  years  to  run  would  now  be  in  the  process 
of  trial  in  a  most  favorable  condition  of  the  money  market.  It 
was  the  withdrawal  from  the  banks  of  the  privilege  of  deposit- 
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ing  all  classes  of  United  States  bonds  then  outstanding  as 
security  for  their  circulating  notes,  and  the  limitation  of  this 
privilege  to  the  three-per-cent.  bonds,  together  with  the  require 
ment  that  banks  desiring  to  take  up  the  bonds  which  are  held 
by  the  Treasury  should,  in  order  to  do  so,  return  to  the 
Treasury  their  own  notes,  instead  of  depositing  legal-tender 
notes  for  this  purpose,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  act 
amendatory  of  the  Bank  Act,  approved  June  20,  1874,  which  this 
bill  repealed,  that  gave  to  the  bill  a  partisan  instead  of  a 
national  character,  and  made  it  obnoxious  to  fair-minded  men. 
Was  the  bill  in  these  respects  judicious  or  fair?  Was  it  judi 
cious  for  Congress  to  say  that  three-per-cent.  bonds  should  be 
received  as  security  for  bank  circulation,  and  better  bonds 
declined?  Was  not  this  restriction  intended  to  compel  the 
banks  to  purchase  and  deposit  the  three-per-cents,  or  cease  to  be 
banks  of  circulation"?  Was  this  kind  of  legislation  calculated 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  banks  in  putting  these  bonds 
successfully  upon  the  market  ?  It  was  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  make  a  forced  loan  in  the  form  of  legal-tender  notes,  but  to 
force  banks  to  take  bonds  which  they  do  not  want  is  a  different 
thing  altogether.  The  bill,  as  has  been  stated,  went  a  great  deal 
further  than  this.  It  required  banks  which  might  desire  to  go 
into  liquidation  or  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  system, 
to  return  their  own  notes,  instead  of  providing  for  their  redemp 
tion  by  depositing  legal-tender  notes  or  gold  in  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  take  up  their  bonds.  Partial  compliance  with  such  a 
requirement  would  be  difficult  and  troublesome;  absolute  com 
pliance  might  be  impossible.  National-bank  notes  circulate 
everywhere  upon  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them — by  their 
being  receivable  for  all  public  dues  (except  import  duties),  and 
by  the  bonds  which  secure  them,  so  that  the  notes  of  a  bank  in 
Oregon  are  as  current  in  New  York  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce.  This  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  system. 
National-bank  notes,  no  matter  by  what  bank  they  may  have 
been  issued,  circulate  throughout  the  Union ;  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  they  are  so  widely  scattered,  with  no  inducement  on  the 
part  of  holders  to  send  them  home,  that  a  bank,  if  such  a  require 
ment  were  enforced,  might  be  months  if  not  years  in  liquidation. 
Absolute  compliance  with  it  might,  as  I  have  said,  be  impossible, 
as  some  of  the  notes  of  every  bank  will  doubtless  be  lost. 
Would  such  a  requirement  be  fair  to  the  banks  ?  Would  it  be 
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of  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  Government?  The  only  work 
which  the  Treasury  department  has  to  perform,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  and  stands  by  virtue  of  the  veto  power,  for  banks  desir 
ing  to  obtain  possession  of  their  bonds,  is  the  mere  clerical  work 
of  redeeming  their  notes  with  the  money  provided  for  their 
redemption,  for  which  there  is  ample  compensation  in  the 
interest  on  the  money  before  they  are  redeemed  and  the  gain  on 
those  which  may  never  be  presented.  Indirect  legislation  should 
always  be  avoided.  Partisan  legislation  involving  great  national 
interests  is  a  blunder.  The  national  banking  system  is  of 
immense  proportions.  It  is  intertwined  with  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  country  in  all  their  varied  operations.  The  gradual 
dissolution  of  it  would  produce  extensive  mischief ;  the  sudden 
destruction  of  it  would  precipitate  a  financial  crisis  more 
disastrous  than  that  of  1873.  If,  however,  it  is  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  free  working  of  our  republican  institu 
tions,  if  it  is  a  great  concentrated  money-power  and  the  banks 
are  striving  to  perpetuate  it  by  controlling  elections,  let  it  be 
overthrown.  Nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Govern 
ment  created  "  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  "  should  be  per 
mitted  to  exist.  The  country  is  now  as  well  prepared  for  the 
crisis  which  would  be  the  effect  of  its  overthrow  as  it  ever  will 
be.  But  let  the  issue  be  fairly  presented.  Let  not  a  work  of 
such  vital  interest  to  the  people  be  done  by  indirect  legislation. 

The  national  banking  system  was  created  for  the  double 
purpose  of  increasing  the  demand  for  Government  bonds  and 
furnishing  a  safe  and  uniform  currency.  Has  it  failed  to  do 
either?  The  national  banks  are  not  only  the  owners  of  some 
three  hundred  millions  of  Government  bonds,  but  their  circulat 
ing  notes  are  secured  by  them,  so  that  every  note  is  a  helper  of 
the  national  credit.  No  unprejudiced  man  who  carefully  reads 
the  financial  history  of  the  country  since  1863  can  fail  to  see, 
or  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  that  the  banks  have  been  efii- 
cient  cooperators  with  the  Government  in  all  its  financial 
negotiations,  and  in  every  step  that  has  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  interest  upon  its  bonds.  They  have  been  liberal 
subscribers  to  all  of  its  loans,  and  by  their  subscriptions  they 
have  done  much  to  induce  subscriptions  by  other  institutions 
and  the  people.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  the  Govern 
ment  credit  rests  upon  the  national  banks,  or  that  means  could 
not  have  been  obtained  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  that 
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the  rates  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  could  not  have  been 
reduced  if  the  national  banking  system  had  not  been  created  5 
but  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  deny  that  in  all  these  great 
accomplishments  the  national  banks  have  rendered  powerful 
aid. 

That  the  other  object  for  which  the  system  was  created — to 
furnish  a  safe  and  uniform  currency — has  been  accomplished  is 
so  well  understood  and  is  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
remarks  upon  it  are  unnecessary.  What,  then,  are  the  political 
and  popular  objections  against  it  ?  They  are  : 

First.  That  it  establishes  a  monopoly. 

Second.  That  the  banks  attempt  to  control,  and  by  a  free  use 
of  money  do  control,  political  elections. 

Third.  That  bank-notes  occupy,  in  part,  the  field  which 
should  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the  notes  of  the  Government. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  them. 

To  answer  the  first,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  what  possible 
monopoly  there  can  be  in  a  system  which  is  open  to  all  who 
have  money  to  lend,  and  who  prefer  to  lend  it  through  the 
agency  of  corporations  than  in  any  other  way  ?  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  never  has  been,  and  that  there  never  can  be,  a 
safe  banking  system  less  liable  to  this  objection  than  this  is. 
Instead  of  establishing  a  monopoly,  it  put  an  end  to  the  bank 
monopolies  which  formerly  existed  in  many  States,  and  opened 
wide  the  door  for  free  banking.  If  there  is  a  single  feature  of 
monopoly  about  it,  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  This  objection 
is  one  of  the  many  popular  fallacies  which  frequently  exist  and 
become  wide-spread,  without  having  an  inch  of  ground  to 
stand  upon. 

Equally  groundless  is  the  second  objection — "  that  the  banks 
undertake  to  control,  and  do  control,  political  elections."  Those 
who  know  the  character  of  .the  men  who  engage  in  banking — 
how  tenaciously  they  cling  to  their  money,  how  anxiously  they 
avoid  politics  and  politicians — need  no  light  upon  this  point. 
Besides,  the  banks  are  neither  owned  nor  controlled  by  men  of 
the  same  party.  Active  and  influential  men  of  both  of  our  great 
political  parties  are  found  among  bank  managers  and  stockhold 
ers,  who  contribute — and  contribute  liberally — from  their  own 
pockets,  in  aid  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  in  doubtful 
districts  and  in  doubtful  States  ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  use 
the  money  of  their  banks  for  this  purpose,  and  they  would  con- 
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tribute  just  as  liberally  if  they  were  not  connected  with  banks. 
I  would  here  incidentally  remark  that  the  use  of  money  in  elec 
tions  is  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  to  which  our 
republican  institutions  are  exposed.  The  foundation  of  our 
Government  would  be  much  more  secure  than  it  now  is,  if  to 
contribute  money  for  electioneering  purposes  were  made  a  penal 
act.  But  however  this  practice  may  be  regarded,  those  who 
suppose  that  the  national  banks  contribute  their  money  to  influ 
ence  or  control  elections  will  be  disabused  of  their  error  by 
ascertaining  from  the  managers  of  political  campaigns  where 
the  money  which  they  distribute  comes  from.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  interest  upon  the  Government  bonds 
has  caused  banking  under  the  national  system  to  be  well-nigh 
unprofitable.  Nor  is  it  popular  with  those  who  are  working 
under  it,  and  there  is  consequently  no  inducement  for  them  to 
contribute  money  for  its  support.  They  know  that  it  was  not 
created  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
and  the  protection  of  the  people.  They  acknowledge  its  excel 
lence,  but  they  dislike  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes  upon 
them.  A  large  majority  of  them  were  converted  from  State 
banks ;  they  were  forced  into  it  by  the  ten-per-cent.  tax  upon 
State  bank-notes.  Not  a  single  bank  favored  it  in  its  inception, 
and  not  a  few  now  sigh  for  the  larger  liberty  which  was  enjoyed 
under  the  State-bank  system. 

The  remaining  objection — that  bank-notes  occupy,  in  part, 
the  field  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the  notes 
of  the  Government — is  plausible,  and  for  a  time  it  was  danger 
ous  by  its  plausibility ;  but  the  danger  is  rapidly  decreasing,  as 
the  question  becomes  better  and  better  understood.  A  large 
majority  of  those  who  have  favored  an  exclusive  use  and  an 
issue  of  Government  notes,  to  be  limited  only  by  the  discretion 
of  Congress,  were  undoubtedly  honest,  but  they  have  been  so 
enlightened  by  the  free  discussion  to  which  the  question  has 
been  subjected,  that  the  Greenback  party  would  not  be  a  factor 
in  our  politics  if  the  strength  of  the  two  great  parties,  into 
which  the  country  has  always  been  divided,  were  not  so  nearly 
equally  divided  that  this  third  party  holds  the  balance  between 
them,  and  thus  possesses  a  power  altogether  disproportioned  to 
its  numbers.  This  will  not  long  be  the  case.  Third  parties, 
based,  as  they  usually  are,  upon  a  single  issue,  are  always  short 
lived  in  the  United  States.  They  give  promise  of  permanence 
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at  the  start,  but  they  are  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  two  other 
great  parties  and  disappear  forever.  So  will  it  be  with  the 
Greenback  party.  In  some  of  the  States  in  which,  for  a  time,  it 
exhibited  strength,  its  chief  supporters  have  already  gone  back 
to  the  parties  from  which  they  were  temporarily  separated,  and 
their  example  will  soon  be  followed  in  other  States  in  which  it 
still  has  vitality.  Aside  from  the  more  than  doubtful  authority 
of  Congress  to  make  Government  notes  lawful  money  in  a  time 
of  peace,  there  are  objections  to  the  substitution  of  such  notes 
for  bank-notes,  which  are  so  manifest  and  overwhelming  that 
danger  in  this  direction  may  no  longer  be  apprehended.  If, 
however,  authority  should  ever  be  granted  to  Congress,  by  a 
change  of  the  Constitution,  to  make  Government  notes  lawful 
money,  and  the  experiment  of  the  exclusive  use  of  such  notes 
should  be  tried,  the  country  would  have  a  great  national  bank, 
of  which  the  millions  of  inhabitants  would  be  the  stockholders,  and 
members  of  Congress  the  directors.  The  fate  of  such  a  bank  and 
the  misery  it  would  inflict,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
predict. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  national  banking  system,  because 
I  think  its  maintenance  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  because  upon  the  action  of  the  national  banks  depends,  in* 
no  small  degree,  the  solution  of  the  question,  What  rate  of 
interest  shall  the  new  bonds  bear  ?  It  is  true  that  the  amount 
which  they  will  need  to  replace  the  bonds  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  Treasury  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the 
debt  to  be  re-furded,  but  favorable  action  on  their  part  would 
do  much  to  make  the  entire  issue  successful.  Their  influence, 
it  is  admitted,  is  shared  by  other  banking  institutions  and  private 
banks;  but  theirs  is  the  most  decided,  because  they  are  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Government,  and  they  have  a  more 
direct  interest  than  other  banks  or  bankers  in  the  support  of  the 
national  credit.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  national  banking 
system  is  not  a  profitable  system  to  bank  under.  That  it  is  not 
an  inviting  system  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  although  open  to 
all,  there  is  more  capital  in  State  and  private  banks  than  in  the 
national  banks.  And  now  the  important  questions  arise,  Can 
the  national  banks  afford  to  substitute  three-per-cent.  bonds  for 
those  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest?  and  will  they  be  sub 
scribers  for  the  three-per-cents,  unless  they  are  relieved  from  the 
tax  now  imposed  upon  their  notes?  These  questions  must,  I 
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think,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  If  they  are  compelled, 
without  this  relief,  to  secure  their  notes  with  three-per-cent. 
bonds,  or  to  retire  their  circulation,  many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
will  prefer  to  do  the  latter,  and  the  national  banking  system 
will  thus  be  virtually  destroyed.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the 
burden  of  the  public  debt  should  be  made  as  light  as  may  be 
possible,  and  if,  by  the  abatement  of  the  tax  referred  to,  the 
influence  of  the  banks  can  be  made  conducive  to  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  debt  to  three  per  cent.,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  such  an 
abatement  ? 

But  can  the  public  debt,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  national 
banks,  be  re-funded  into  three-per-cent.  bonds  ?  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point.  I  am  among  those  who  think 
it  can  be.  It  is  true  that  British  three-per-cent.  consols,  which 
are  rendered  attractive  to  investors  by  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
the  form  of  perpetual  annuities,  are  very  rarely  up  to  par,  and 
that  the  recent  French  three-per-cent.  loan,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  as  indicating  the  high  credit  of  France, — the  most 
thrifty  of  European  nations, — was  sold  at  a  heavy  discount; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  is  much 
more  populous  and  prosperous  than  either,  and  in  undeveloped 
but  rapidly  developing  resources  incomparably  their  superior ; 
besides, — and  this  is  a  most  important  consideration, — the  debt 
of  the  United  States  is  less  than  one-half  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain  or  France,  and  is  steadily  diminishing,  while  theirs  is 
stationary,  if  not  increasing.  There  is  in  this  country,  as  in  all 
other  solvent  countries,  a  demand  for  Government  securities, 
which  nothing  else  can  so  well  supply  j  and  this  demand  in  the 
United  States  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  her  debt  and 
her  advance  in  wealth  and  population.  There  can,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  our  public  debt  can  be 
re-funded  into  three-per-cent.  bonds,  which  will  never  be  at  a 
discount,  except  in  periods  of  great  financial  depression;  and 
with  wise  legislation  these  periods  will  rarely,  if  ever,  occur.  A 
large  permanent  national  debt  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
nature  of  republican  institutions,  and  there  are  objections  to 
placing  the  debt,  for  a  long  time,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government;  but  as  serious  doubt  exists  that  three-per-cent. 
bonds,  having  less  than  twenty  years  to  run,  can  be  sold  at  par, 
and  as  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  such  bonds  would 
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constantly  be  in  such  demand  as  to  compel  the  Government  to 
pay  any  considerable  premium  for  those  which  it  might,  from 
time  to  time,  be  able  to  retire,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  try  the 
experiment  of  shorter  bonds. 

If  the  views  thus  presented  are  correct,  Congress  will  act 
wisely  if,  at  the  next  session,  it  authorize  an  issue  t>f  twenty- 
year  three-per-cent.  bonds  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  redeem  and 
pay  all  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  as  they  become 
redeemable  or  payable,  and  relieve  from  taxation  the  circulation 
to  secure  which  the  three-per-cent.  bonds  may  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury. 

The  next  question,  which  I  propose  to  consider  very  briefly,  is 

THE    SILVER   QUESTION. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  distinguished  alike  by  his  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  his  practical  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  in  his 
masterly  report  of  January,  1791,  to  Congress  upon  "  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  mint,"  in  speaking  of  gold  and  silver  coinage, 
used  the  following  language : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  most  desirable  not  to  attach  the  unit 
exclusively  to  either  metal,  "because  this  cannot  be  done  effectually  without 
destroying  the  character  of  one  of  them  as  money,  and  so  reduce  it  to  the 
character  of  mere  merchandise.  To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as 
money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  arise  from  the  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full,  with 
the  evils  of  a  scanty,  circulation.  It  is  often  in  the  case  of  trade  as  desir 
able  to  possess  the  kind  of  money  as  the  kind  of  commodities  the  best 
adapted  to  a  foreign  market." 

Since  this  remarkable  language  was  uttered,  the  world's 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  enormously  increased,  but  the 
demand  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  use  of  both  metals  as  money  are  stronger  now 
(as  the  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  has  become 
closer)  than  they  were  then.  Of  the  eight  thousand  million 
dollars  in  these  metals  estimated  to  be  in  use  as  money  in 
what  are  called  civilized  nations,  about  three-eighths  are  silver 
and  five-eighths  gold.  In  a  large  majority  silver  is  the  stand 
ard,  and  although  these  are  not  among  the  leading  commercial 
nations,  their  foreign  trade  is  large  and  increasing.  Now,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  this  trade  would  be  facilitated  and  rendered 
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more  profitable  to  all  nations  that  participate  in  it,  if  both  metals, 
upon  a  ratio  agreed  upon,  should  be  upon  an  equal  footing'? 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  commerce  demands  that  all  metallic 
money  should  have  equal  comparative  value  throughout  the 
world  ?  and  most  assuredly  the  world  is  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
without  e&her.  The  effect  of  a  universal  demonetization  of 
either  would  be  so  disastrous  that  no  sane  man  would  advocate 
it.  It  would  be  a  death-blow  to  enterprise,  while  it  would  increase 
enormously  the  burden  of  debt.  It  would  bankrupt  debtors  and 
thereby  be  prejudicial  if  not  ruinous  to  creditors.  If,  then,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  nations  should  have  the  same  standard, 
and  if  neither  gold  nor  silver  could  be  universally  demonetized, 
does  it  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  it,  that  the  unit 
should  not  be  "  exclusively  attached  to  either  "  ?  It  is  to  effect  an 
agreement  between  nations  that  the  unit  shall  attach  to  both 
metals,  that  a  conference  is  being  held  in  Paris,  at  which  the 
United  States  is  represented.  It  is  probable  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Germany  will  unconditionally  participate  in  it,  and 
they  may  be  regarded  as  being  hostile  to  bimetallism,  but  their 
hostility  is  that  of  the  Governments  and  not  of  their  people; 
it  will  not,  therefore,  be  formidable,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  lasting. 
Neither  nation  can  permanently  stand  alone  upon  the  single  gold 
standard;  nor  can  they,  if  united,  resist  the  influences  which 
are  now  at  work  in  favor  of  bimetallic  money.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  by  Great 
Britain  in  1816  was,  that  as  silver  was  more  sought  for  by  Con 
tinental  nations  than  gold,  the  latter  could  be  more  easily 
retained  than  the  former.  It  is  questionable  that  she  has  been 
the  gainer  by  her  single  gold  standard,  but  having  adopted  it,  she 
adheres  to  it  with  a  tenacity  characteristic  of  her  Government. 
It  has  unquestionably  for  many  years,  in  connection  with  her 
commerce  and  manufactures,  given  her  control  of  the  world's 
exchanges,  but  that  the  advantages  of  this  control  have  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  constantly  varying  rates  of  interest,  so 
injurious  to  her  internal  trade,  which  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  gold  in  her  great  bank  has  made  necessary,  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Even  in  the  full  meridian  of  her  commercial  and  manu 
facturing  prosperity,  there  have  been  years  when  the  bank  rate  has 
changed  every  month,  varying  in  some  instances,  in  a  single  year, 
between  three  per  cent,  and  nine  or  ten.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  arrivals  of  gold  from  Australia  and  the  United  States 
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have  been  looked  for  with  intense  anxiety;  when  "the  loss  of  the 
gold  on  a  single  steam-ship  would  have  created  a  panic  in  London." 
If  such  has  been  the  case  when  only  the  Germans  and  the  United 
States  were  drawing  gold  from  her,  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  her  bank  and  her  business  interests  if  all  the  com 
mercial  nations  had  been  using  gold  exclusively  ?  But  whether 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  gainer  or  loser  by  adopting  and  main 
taining  the  single  gold  standard  is  now  a  matter  of  little  impor 
tance.  Great  she  still  unquestionably  is,  but  the  world  is  no  longer 
compelled  to  be  tributary  to  her.  The  raw  material  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  no  longer  goes  to  her  to  be  manufactured.  Other 
nations,  especially  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  are  not  only 
competitors  with  her  in  foreign  markets  of  which,  for  years,  she 
had  complete  control,  but  in  her  own.  And  while  she  still  is  the 
greatest  of  maritime  nations,  she  no  longer  "rules  the  seas."  She 
has  active  competitors  (it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  United 
States  is  not  among  them)  on  what  she  has  claimed  to  be  her 
own  domain.  She  may  refuse  to  send  representatives  to  the  Paris 
conference.  She  may  resist  the-  remonetization  of  silver,  although 
many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
clamorously  in  favor  of  it  j  but  if  the  other  nations  which  are  to 
be  represented  in  the  conference  are  in  accord,  her  resistance  will 
be  in  vain.  The  movement  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  metals  as 
money  is  becoming  universal ;  unless  "all  signs  fail,"  it  will 
eventually  be  irresistible. 

Germany  will,  of  course,  be  reluctant  to  retrace  the  steps  she 
has  so  recently  taken,  but  there  will  be  no  alternative.  The 
Germans  have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  silver,  and 
they  believe  in  it.  They  have  suffered  severely  by  its  demonetiza 
tion,  and  they  will  force  their  Government,  despotic  as  it  is,  to 
go  back  to  it. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  United  States 
upon  this  subject,  but  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  silver  with  gold  as  money  is  not,  I  think,  doubt 
ful.  The  act  of  February  28,  1878,  which  became  a  law  over  the 
veto  of  the  President,  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  act  of  hasty 
and  inconsiderate  legislation.  It  made  the  silver  dollar,  as  far 
as  the  law  could  make  it  so,  equal  to  the  gold  dollar  without 
the  cooperation  of  European  nations,  and  did  much  to  prevent 
cooperation,  by  fixing  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  at  §ixteen 
to  one,  instead  of  fifteen  and  one-half,  the  ratio  in  France 
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and  other  bimetallic  nations,  and  which  was  the  ratio  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1837.  If  the  members  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  remonetization  of  silver  had  examined  carefully  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  in  1792,  1834,  and  1837  to  make  the  relative 
legal  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  correspond  with  the  commer 
cial  value  of  the  metals  out  of  which  they  are  coined,  they 
would  have  postponed  action  until  a  conference  had  been  held 
with  the  leading  European  nations.  But  they  acted  first,  and, 
although  there  were  no  silver  coins  except  subsidiary  coins  in 
the  United  States,  adopted  a  ratio  differing  from  that  of  nations 
having  millions  in  circulation,  and  then  approved  of  the  con 
ference.  That,  under  such  circumstances,  the  conference  would 
be  a  failure,  might  have  been  expected.  The  result,  however,  of 
the  present  conference  is  hopeful.  The  subject  since  then  has 
been  more  carefully  considered;  the  needs  of  the  nations  are 
more  apparent,  and  the  influence  of  the  United  States  has  been 
vastly  strengthened  by  havingbecome  a  creditor  nation  and  by 
the  heavy  drafts  which  she  is  making  upon  the  gold  supply  of 
foreign  nations.  There  is  good  ground  for  the  expectation  that 
the  conference  will  be  in  accord ;  that  the  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold  will  be  fixed  at  fifteen  and  a  half  (the  United  States  will 
be  a  gainer  by  the  change  from  sixteen),  and  that  at  an  early  day 
silver  will  be  elevated  to  its  former  rank  in  all  civilized  nations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  United  States,  a  creditor 
nation  to  which  gold  is  now  steadily  flowing,  be  interested  in 
the  general  remonetization  of  silver?  Because  there  will  be 
periods  when  the  balance  will  be  against  us  ;  because  our  foreign 
trade  ought  to  be  largely  increased,  and  must  be,  if  our  present 
prosperity  is  to  be  continued  5  because,  having  made  silver  dol 
lars  lawful  money,  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  elevation  of 
silver  in  other  commercial  nations,  and  because  silver  is  one  of 
our  large  productions.  Its  present  degradation  is  not  attributable 
to  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  silver  mines,  but  to  the  adverse 
influence  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  limited  coinage  by 
the  Latin  nations,  and  the  decline  in  the  trade  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  nations.  These  influences  are  not  likely  to 
be  long  continued.  Let  silver  be  fairly  treated  and  this  degra 
dation  will  disappear.  It  is  but  recently  that  it  became  degraded. 
Up  to  1874,  it  was,  according  to  the  established  ratio,  more 
valuable  than  gold.  The  fluctuations  between  the  two  metals, 
which  have  created  the  opinion  that  bimetallism  is  impracticable, 
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are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  have  been  com 
modities  in  some  nations  and  money  in  others.  As  I  once 
remarked :  "  The  certain  preventive  of  fluctuations  in  the  com 
parative  value  of  the  two  metals  will  be  found  in  the  diffusion 
of  both  throughout  the  world,  and  this  diffusion  depends  upon 
their  becoming  a  joint  standard  of  value." 

Some  apprehension  exists  that  the  large  yield  of  the  silver 
mines  will  produce  an  oversupply  of  silver.  It  will  be  remem 
bered  that  similar  apprehension  existed  some  years  ago  in  regard 
to  gold.  It  was  the  large  production  of  gold  by  the  mines  of 
California  and  Australia  that  caused  gold  to  be  temporarily 
depreciated,  and  which  created  so  great  an  alarm  that  Holland 
.demonetized  it,  and  Great  Britain  did  substantially  the  same 
thing  in  India,  by  refusing  to  receive  it  in  the  collection  of 
Indian  revenues ;  but  as  there  was  no  good  reason  for  this  alarm, 
so  there  is  none  for  the  apprehension  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  must  be  continued  by  the  large  productions  of  the  silver 
mines.  The  yield  of  these  mines  is  not  increasing.  Like  the 
yield  of  the  gold  mines,  it  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  increase, 
and  there  is  greater  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  an  insufficient 
supply  for  what  will  be  needed  for  coinage  and  the  arts,  rather 
than  an  excess.  There  is  something  in  the  objection  to  the  use 
of  silver  as  money  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  expensive  in  trans 
portation.  But  this  objection  is  of  little  importance  in  compar 
ison  with  the  world- wide  benefits  which  would  follow  the  large 
increase  of  real  money  by  its  general  use. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  means  can  the  large  accumu 
lation  of  silver  dollars  in  the  United  States  Treasury  be  disposed 
of,  and  how  -can  further  accumulation  be  prevented,  if  the  pres 
ent  rate  of  coinage  should  be  continued?  The  answer  is  at 
hand :  By  depriving  the  United  States  notes  of  their  legal-tender 
quality,  or  the  gradual  retirement  of  all  notes  of  a  less  denomina 
tion  than  ten  dollars.  Either  measure  would  be  effectual,  and  one 
or  the  other  must  be  adopted  if  the  Treasury  is  to  be  relieved 
and  silver  coins  are  to  be  brought  into  general  use.  As  long 
as  the  banks  can  keep  their  reserves  in  legal-tender  notes,  they 
will  prefer  them  to  silver ;  and  as  the  people  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  small  notes,  and  have  found  them  con 
venient,  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  without  their  withdrawal,  to 
increase  to  any  considerable  extent  silver  circulation.  But  I  am 
exceeding  my  limits,  and  must  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
VOL,  cxxxn. — NO,  295,  36 
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another  subject,  which    has  an  important    bearing    upon  the 
national  finances,  and  is  of  great  public  interest. 

OUR  FOREIGN  SHIPPING. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  ranked  among  the  great 
maritime  nations,  with  fair  prospects  of  soon  becoming  the 
greatest.  Now,  as  far  as  the  foreign  carrying  trade  is  regarded, 
she  is  among  the  least.  Nations  then  quite  unknown  as  maritime 
nations  are  now  outstripping  her.  We  have  but  a  single  steam 
ship  line  to  Europe,  and  that  is  largely  sustained  by  a  great 
railroad  company.  We  have  also  a  single  line  to  Brazil,  bravely 
contending,  by  the  energy  of  a  single  man,  Mr.  Eoach,  with 
British  competition  which  threatens  to  destroy  it.  In  this  com 
petition  the  British  have  great  advantage.  The  same  ships, 
making  what  may  be  called  triangular  voyages,  take  British 
goods  to  Brazil,  coffee  from  Brazil  to  New  York,  and  wheat  and 
other  United  States  productions  from  New  York  to  British  ports. 
And  soon  another  competitor  for  the  carrying  trade  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  to  appear  in  a  Canadian  and 
Brazilian  subsidized  line  of  steam-ships.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean 
we  have  thought  that  we  might  regain,  in  part,  what  had  been 
lost  on  the  Atlantic.  Alas !  we  have  not  only  European  competi 
tion  there,  but  a  new  competitor  also,  the  Chinese.  One  year  ago, 
the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  would  ever  be  competitors  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  have  been  scoffed  at. 
Now  it  is  a  fact,  and  with  their  imitative  skill,  low  wages,  and 
cheap  living,  their  competition  will  be  formidable,  if  not  over 
powering.  So  that,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  which  our 
navigation  acts  give  to  our  coastwise  trade,  we  should  be  virtu 
ally  driven  from  the  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  we  furnish 
the  lading  by  which  foreign  ships  are  chiefly  sustained.  Nearly 
all  of  the  enormous  productions  sent  from  our  Atlantic  ports  to 
Europe  is  taken  in  foreign  steam-ships.  The  immigrants  who 
come  to  us  by  thousands,  the  pleasure-seekers  and  business  men 
who  are  constantly  crossing  the  Atlantic  (seven-eighths  of  whom 
are  Americans),  go  and  come  in  the  same  manner.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  humiliating  than  this  to  a  great  nation  whose  flag 
was  once  seen  on  every  sea,  and  in  every  port  on  the  globe ! 

The  decline  in  our  foreign  shipping  commenced  with  the  sub 
stitution  of  iron  for  wood,  in  the  construction  of  steam-ships.    It 
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was  hastened  by  the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  our 
civil  war,  and  it  has  been  continued  by  our  inability  to  build  iron 
steam-ships  (which  by  their  superior  speed  have  great  advantage 
over  sailing-vessels,  and  over  wooden  steam-ships,  by  their 
greater  strength  and  longer  life)  and  to  navigate  them  as  cheaply 
as  is  done  by  Europeans.  By  this  decline,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  compelled  to  pay  annually  millions  of  dollars 
(we  should  be  startled  if  we  knew  how  many)  for  freights  and  fares 
in  the  profits  of  which  they  have  no  share.  And  now  the  ques 
tion  which  forces  itself  upon  our  attention  is,  not  only  how  shall 
this  decline  be  arrested,  but  how  shall  this  most  important  inter 
est  be  revived  and  restored.  Until  quite  recently  I  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  done  by  giving  the  protection  of  our  register 
and  flag  to  foreign-built  ships — in  other  words,  by  repealing  the 
acts  which  prevent  free  trade  in  them,  by  relieving  from  import 
duties  all  material  used  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and  all 
ships  from  state  taxation ;  but  I  think  so  no  longer.  Such 
measures  might  have  been  effectual  some  years  ago ;  they  would 
not  be  now.  It  is  too  late.  The  foreign  carrying  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  who  have  large  capital  invested  in  their 
ships.  Efforts  to  divide  the  business  with  them  by  American 
capitalists  would  be  met  by  a  competition  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  without  loss.  "Without  aid  from  the  Government  no 
such  efforts  will  be  made.  If  this  be  so,  the  revival  and  restora 
tion  of  our  foreign  shipping  interest  depend  upon  the  granting 
of  subsidies.  We  must  do  what  has  been  done  by  other  nations. 
We  must  subsidize  American  steam-ship  lines.  How  many, 
and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  period,  can  be  determined 
when  the  subject  is  carefully  considered  by  Congress.  The 
word  "subsidy"  has  been  an  exceedingly  odious  one  when 
applied  to  ships,  but  no  such  odium  has  attached  to  it  when 
applied  to  railroads.  The  interest  on  the  amount  advanced  by 
the  Government  in  bonds  (now  selling  at  thirty  per  cent,  pre 
mium)  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  companies,  or 
one-half  the  interest  on  the  amount  paid  annually  to  foreigners 
for  freights  and  fares,  would  be  enough,  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  to  infuse  new  life  into  our  foreign  shipping  inter 
est,  which,  although  not  absolutely  dead,  is  gasping  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution.  Is  there  any  substantial  reason  why  the 
Government  should  have  been  so  liberal  as  it  has  been  in  dona 
tions  to  railroad  companies,  and  have  been  unwilling  to  give 
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substantial  aid  to  steam-ship  companies  ?  It  may  be  difficult  to 
prevent  what  is  called  "jobbery"  in  the  granting  of  subsidies, 
but  would  there  be  less  of  it  in  granting  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  steam-ships  than  there  has  been  in  grants  for  the  con 
struction  of  railroads  ?  There  has  always  been  scandal  in  con 
nection  with  grants  of  subsidies,  and  there  always  will  be,  as  long 
as  political  party  contests  exist,  whether  there  be  foundation  for 
it  or  not  j  but  to  withhold  subsidies  when  they  are  required  to 
build  up  and  sustain  great  national  interests,  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  be  granted  without  bribery  and  corruption,  is  to 
admit  that  our  republican  Government  is  a  failure.  It  is  very 
certain,  unless  we  are  to  be  content  with  being  the  first  of  nations 
in  agriculture,  and  the  second  or  third  in  manufactures,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  reestablish  our  maritime  interests. 
To  do  nothing  is  to  yield  to  Europeans  the  glory  and  the  gain 
which  have  always  been  the  concomitants  of  maritime  enter 
prise.  It  is  to  foreign  commerce  that  the  world,  more  than  to 
anything  else,  is  indebted  for  its  advancement  in  liberty,  refine 
ment,  and  true  Christian  civilization.  In  the  contest  which  is 
going  on  between  nations  for  the  control  of  this  great  liberaliz 
ing,  refining,  and  civilizing  power,  is  the  great  republic  to  have 
no  part  ?  If  subsidies  are  not  to  be  granted,  other  measures  must 
be  adopted  to  lift  us  from  the  'dependent  and  ignoble  position  in 
which  we  now  stand,  and  to  prevent  still  further  degradation. 
What  those  measures  should  be  somebody  more  enlightened  than 
I  am  must  disclose. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  only  glanced  at,  instead  of 
attempting  to  discuss,  the  very  important  questions  to  which  I 
have  called  attention.  More  than  this  could  not  have  been  done 
in  a  single  article,  long  as  it  is.  In  doing  even  this,  as  regards 
the  national  banking  system  and  the  silver  question,  I  have  but 
substantially  repeated  what  I  have  often  said  officially  and  other 
wise. 

HUGH   McCuLLocH. 


THE  PATRICIAN  ELEMENT  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 


THE  desire  to  look  back  upon  an  ancestry  and  forward  to  a 
family  is  universally  found,  wherever  man  has  organized  any 
form  of  state  and  society,  however  high  or  however  low  it  may 
be.  The  inheritance  and  transmission  of  a  name  form  a  large 
share  of  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  life  j  and  if  wealth  and 
power  go  with  the  name  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is 
considered  nearly  complete.  To  secure  this,  strong  govern 
ments  are  organized,  strong  constitutions  are  adopted,  strong 
laws  are  enacted,  great  classes  are  built  up  and  built  upon  as  a 
firm  foundation.  As  a  present  possession  it  is  nourished  and 
cherished  j  as  a  lost  possession  its  blessed  memory  is  always 
held  dear, — so  dear  that  even  the  beggar  is  proud  to  turn  to  the 
gilded  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  and  patient  to  wait  for  the  return 
ing  tide  of  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  legitimist  accepts  it  as 
the  corner-stone  of  his  position  and  power ;  the  republican  offers 
it  as  a  boon  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  a  right  which  neither 
usurpation  nor  law  can  overthrow.  The  idea  of  family  purity, 
strength,  wisdom,  prudence,  success,  ambition,  goes  with  it,  and 
has  gone  with  it  from  the  days  when  the  patriarchs  secured  and 
transmitted  their  power,  down  to  our  own  time  when  all  men  are 
struggling  for  honors  and  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Upon  the  combination  of  the  ancient  families  of  Fabii, 
Romilii,  Voltinii,  was  founded  the  Roman  state ;  and  from  the 
legal  relations  of  the  social  and  civil  circle  thus  formed  sprang 
the  burgesses  of  Rome — the  Patricii,  so  called  because  they  were 
recognized  as  the  sons  of  fathers,  the  only  fathers  known  to 
Roman  law.  In  this  class  there  was  entire  social  and  civil 
equality,  and  from  this  class  the  ruler  was  chosen,  whose  com 
mand  was  all-powerful  when  his  authority  had  been  properly 
conferred,  and  the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  the  community  had. 
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been  invoked  and  secured.  The  same  principles  and  the  same 
classification  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  republics.  And 
when  the  Roman  society  in  Gaul  was  destroyed  by  the  German 
invasion,  and  all  social  organization  both  of  conqueror  and 
conquered  was  dissolved,  the  patrician  element  was  the  first  to 
reestablish  itself  in  a  form  corresponding  with  new  necessities 
and  obligations  and  designs.  England,  too,  whether  as  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  under  the  Saxon  kings,  or  parceled  out  by 
William  the  Conqueror  among  his  followers,  was  subject  to  the 
same  social  element,  and  has,  through  all  its  years  of  conquest, 
wealth,  and  power,  encouraged,  supported,  and  leaned  upon  this 
proud  and  undying  vital  force.  Wherever  imperialism  has 
advanced,  the  Patricii  have  been  found  in  the  forefront,  contend 
ing,  asserting,  controlling,  and  building  up  the  great  institutions 
which  are  man's  pride  and  glory,  and  which  mark  his  divine 
power  on  the  earth. 

The  commanding  spirit  which  has  always  and  under  all  circum 
stances  established  the  patrician  element  in  society,  is  not  more 
striking  than  the  conservative  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which 
it  has  endeavored  to  lay  for  itself  firm  and  enduring  foundations. 
The  original  qualification  of  the  Roman  Patricii  was  in  landed 
property  j  and  the  conversion  of  this  qualification  into  personal 
property  and  money-rating  is  considered  one  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  whole  social  and 
civil  fabric,  the  modification  of  which  by  Quintus  Fabius  is 
counted  as  a  fair  offset  to  his  startling  introduction  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  into  the  senate,  and  his  reckless  and  audacious 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  without  senatorial  sanction.  The 
landlords  and  their  dependents  constituted  a  large  mass  of  the 
people,  and,  in  the  relations  established  between  them,  the  for 
mer  reserved  to  themselves  unlimited  right  of  possession,  and 
established  a  great  landed  nobility.  And  we  are  told  that  "  the 
landlords,  occupying  a  comparatively  elevated  and  free  position, 
supplied  the  community  with  its  natural  leaders  and  rulers/7 — 
the  patriciate  upon  whose  energy  and  intelligence  the  state  was 
supposed  to  be  founded.  This  social  condition  the  Romans 
carried  with  them  wherever  they  went.  They  carried  it  into 
Gaul  and  preserved  it  there  so  long  as  their  rule  continued,  fixing 
it  so  firmly  that  it  outlived  even  the  German  invasion,  and  con 
verted  the  invading  hordes  frcm  wandering  tribes  into  landed 
proprietors  and  finally  into  a  great  territorial  Aristocracy,  arro- 
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gating  to  themselves  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
passion  for  independence  and  individuality  which  the  Germans 
brought  into  this  part  of  the  Roman  world.  »In  England,  more 
over,  whose  constitution,  Montesquieu  tells  us,  came  from  the 
forests  of  Germany,  whence  came  also  the  original  doctrines 
of  human  equality  and  civil  right,  the  history  of  the  feudal  ten 
ure,  as  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  privileged  class,  is  interest 
ing  and  significant.  Originally  Great  Britain  was  occupied  by 
agrarian  communities  similar  to  those  in  Germany.  These  com 
munities  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  what 
they  left  unmolested  the  Norman  conquest  wholly  obliterated. 
The  statutes  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  forbade  all  com 
plaints  of  the  tenant  against  the  lord  of  the  manor.  And  step 
by  step  it  has  been  brought  about  that,  of  the  noble  stock  of  free 
tenants  that  has  given  so  marked  a  stamp  to  the  English  char 
acter,  and  has  established  so  much  freedom  in  the  English  consti 
tution, — the  free  men  and  proprietors  of  the  Saxon  times, — hardly 
any  now  remains,  until  England  has  become  the  only  civilized 
nation  where  property  in  land  has  been  entirely  taken  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  cultivate  it.  A  legal  system  based  on  "  the 
principle  of  inalienability  from  the  feudal  lien,"  and  in  the 
interest  of  great  landed  families  and  the  establishment  of  peas 
ant  proprietorship  with  absolute  dependence,  has  given  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  England  their  vast  and  imposing  power,  and  has 
created  a  patriciate  unequaled  for  strength  and  grandeur  in  any 
age  or  any  country.  According  to  M.  Marriott :  "  The  destruc 
tion  of  small  property  is  still  going  on,  no  longer,  however,  by 
encroachment,  but  by  purchase.  Whenever  land  comes  into  the 
market,  it  is  bought  by  some  rich  capitalist,  because  the  expenses 
of  legal  inquiry  are  too  great  for  a  small  investment.  Thus  large 
properties  are  consolidated,  and  fall,  so  to  speak,  into  mortmain, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  according  to  Chancellor  Fortescue,  England 
was  quoted  throughout  Europe  for  the  number  of  its  proprietors ' 
and  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1688,  Gregory  King  esti 
mates  that  there  were  180,000  proprietors,  exclusive  of  16,560 
proprietors  of  noble  rank.  In  1786,  there  were  250,000  proprietors 
in  England.  According  to  the  l  Domesday  Book 7  of  1876,  there 
were  170,000  rural  proprietors  in  England,  owning  above  an 
acre;  21,000  in  Ireland,  and  8000  in  Scotland.  A  fifth  part  of 
the  entire  country  is  in  the  hands  of  523  persons.  'Are  you 
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aware,'  said  Mr.  Bright  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Birmingham, 
August  27,  1866,  l  that  one-half  of  the  soil  of  Scotland  belongs 
to  ten  or  twelve  persons  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
monopoly  of  landed  property  is  continually  increasing,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  exclusive  ? ' " 

The  power  of  a  patriciate  thus  founded  is  imposing  j  its  con 
flicts  are  intense;  its  fate  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
political  problem  of  our  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  material  foundations  of  the  patrician 
element  in  society  that  the  mind  dwells  with  the  most  interest. 
The  influence  of  social  and  civil  institutions  upon  man's  intel 
lectual  and  moral  nature,  the  effects  of  luxury  and  ease,  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  the  operation  of  laws  of  heredity — all 
combine  to  make  the  individual  man  what  he  is,  and  to  establish 
controlling  national  characteristics.  It  is  not  until  man  sur 
rounds  himself  with  fortunate  circumstances,  with  prosperity, 
comfort,  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  best  faculties,  that 
he  is  developed  to  that  standard  in  the  scale  of  being  required 
for  great  endeavor  and  high  accomplishment.  The  marks  pro 
duced  by  centuries  of  oppression,  poverty,  wrong,  starvation, 
upon  a  people  possessing  originally  great  human  beauty  and 
strength,  both  mentally  and  physically,  are  well  known  to  every 
student  of  the  history  of  the  race.  The  heavy  countenances, 
rude  features,  low,  misshapen  forms  of  the  generations  of  suf 
ferers,  are  the  painful  record  which  long-continued  misfortune 
always  makes.  Man,  like  the  higher  orders  of  vegetable  growth, 
requires  genial  influences  for  his  development ;  not  always  pros 
perity  and  wealth,  but  always  a  life  in  which  his  faculties  are 
not  dwarfed.  Precisely  what  influences  affect  him,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  There  is  a  form  of  prosperity  in  which  his  finer  faculties 
may  be  wholly  destroyed  from  generation  to  generation;  and 
there  are  forms  of  apparent  adversity  in  which  all  that  is  noble 
jn  him  is  quickened  and  developed.  In  the  transmission  of  mere 
physical  faculties,  he  seems  to  rise  superior  to  the  laws  which 
control  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  and  to  defy  them  all.  He  is 
not  physically  powerful,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  physically  enduring ; 
and,  through  the  agency  of  his  spirit,  physically  triumphant 
over  space  and  time.  At  a  certain  point  he  leaves  the  animal 
economy  and  soars  into  the  regions  of  a  diviner  power ;  lives  and 
works  in  spite  of  disease ;  implants  upon  his  race,  through  the 
agency  of  his  soul,  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  be- 
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<jome  at  last  a  part  of  Ms  physical  organization  j  and  proclaims 
everywhere  and  in  every  way  that  he  is  not  a  beast;  and  we 
reverently  and  devoutly  recognize  the  Divine  power  which  mani 
fested  itself,  not  so  much  when  it  made  the  earth  and  the  sea,  as 
when  it  breathed  into  man  an  immortal  spirit.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  man's  moral  character  and  mental  power,  his  tastes, 
modes  of  thought,  impulse,  and  inspiration,  his  peculiarities  and 
his  physical  organization  even,  are  due  not  only  to  the  qualities 
transmitted  to  him  by  many  generations  of  ancestors,  but  also 
to  the  modifying  influences  of  associations,  interests,  habits  of 
thought  and  life,  occupations,  affections  which  surrounded  him 
and  his  fathers  before  they  began  to  draw  the  breath  of  life. 
Man's  spiritual  impressions  are  a  law  unto  his  body,  and,  as  he 
steps  forth  into  life,  he  carries  not  only  his  ancestral  shape  and 
feature,  but  those  higher  powers  which  mold  his  form,  give 
light  to  his  countenance,  and  receive  their  existence  from  the 
Divine  hand  which,  because  it  is  spiritual,  has  made  and  ruled 
the  material  world  from  the  dawn  of  creation.  Indeed,  the  sub 
tile  and  delicate  forces  which  combine  to  work  out  human  char 
acteristics  come  not  with  observation  in  all  cases,  and  exert  an 
influence  as  great  as,  perhaps  greater  than,  manifest  and  well- 
known  physical  laws.  We  may  study  with  the  utmost  care  and 
audacity  the  natural  history  of  man,  his  relations  to  other 
animals,  his  antiquity  on  the  globe,  and  the  primitive  state  of 
the  human  species,  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  his  character  and  struct 
ure  by  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  the  generations 
to  which  he  belongs.  Hence  the  well-known  qualities  of  the 
patrician  element  in  every  society ;  and  hence  the  well-known 
qualities  of  the  oppressed,  and  unfortunate,  and  subservient.  The 
difference  which  exists  in  form  and  feature,  and  mind  and  heart, 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  attractive  and 
effective,  and  the  unattractive  and  inefficient,  are  mingled  in 
each,  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

Now,  the  foundation  and  strength,  the  origin  and  extent,  of 
the  patrician  element  in  American  society,  indeed,  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  has  an  existence  distinctly  defined  here,  consti 
tute  an  interesting  and  important  problem  in  modern  sociology. 
The  structure  of  American  society  has  not  materially  changed 
since  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.  "Nothing  came  from 
Europe  but  a  free  people,"  says  the  enthusiastic  historian,  as  he 
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contemplates  the  character  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
state  and  society  on  these  shores,  and  whom  one  less  sympathetic 
and  admiring  has  described  as  a  stock  "plebeian  though  ingen 
uous.77  They  came  here  from  every  walk  in  lif e, — the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  patrician  and  the 
plebeian, — all  either  inspired  by,  or  compelled  to  accept,  or  ready 
to  acquiesce  in,  the  doctrines  of  free  government  and  social 
equality.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  or  the  nation 
ality  of  these  people  at  home,  they  seem  to  have  adopted,  through 
necessity  or  choice,  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Germans, 
whose  independence  and  individuality  found  free  scope  in  these 
remote,  unsettled  regions.  There  was  colonial  diversity  enough, 
it  is  true, — the  colonies  in  New  England  and  New  York  and 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  differing,  in  many  points,  almost  as 
much  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  different  nationali 
ties.  But  everywhere  the  largest  civil  liberty  took  possession  of 
the  popular  mind  and  prevailed.  The  strongest  element  of 
society  here  was  the  liberal  and  protesting  and  non-conforming 
element,  and  to  it  all  others  surrendered.  There  may  have  been 
a  conservative  claim  for  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy  5  but 
it  was  the  weaker  element  which  laid  the  claim.  That  vital  force 
which  manifested  the  most  power  in  the  beginning,  and  which 
endured  even  unto  the  end,  was  never  stronger  than  it  was  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  laid  down  the  maxim  that  "  all 
men  are  created  equal."  It  was  not  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
government  of  John  Endicott,  or  the  Puritan-modified  liberality 
of  John  Winthrop,  or  the  constitution  of  John  Locke  in  the 
Carolinas,  or  the  social  distinctions  of  Virginia,  or  the  easy, 
compromising  adjustment  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  New  York, 
which  laid  the  eternal  foundations  of  the  American  Government, 
and  gave  American  society  its  enduring  characteristics.  All 
these  colonies  had  their  purpose  j  but,  so  far  as  the  problem  of 
government  was  concerned,  they  were  acquiescent,  and,  through 
the  force  of  circumstances,  they  accepted  the  broad,  liberal, 
humane  theories  laid  down  for  them  by  those  who,  at  Plymouth, 
organized  a  government  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
recognized  personal  merit  in  their  selection  of  magistrates.  To 
this  ascendency  of  the  best  republican  thought  throughout  the 
general  colonial  life,  we  may  undoubtedly  attribute  that  amazing 
vitality  which  the  American  Government  manifestly  possesses, 
and  that  ready  capacity  to  meet  great  civil  emergencies  which 
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the  American  people  have  thus  far  shown.  As  a  stream  rises 
never  higher  than  its  fountain,  so  a  nation,  in  all  its  dominant 
characteristics,  however  glittering  and  attractive  may  be  its 
accidents,  seldom  loses  the  elements  of  its  infant  life ;  and  that 
people  is  most  fortunate  which  finds  necessity  and  occasion,  as 
time  goes  on,  to  develop  its  original  and  fundamental  principles, 
and  in  its  progress  can  turn  back  with  the  proud  satisfaction 
that  it  has  everything  to  do  and  nothing  to  undo  in  the  line  laid 
down  for  it  in  the  beginning.  Is  it  a  question  of  civil  rights — 
the  law  and  the  doctrine  can  be  found  in  the  system  of  govern 
ment  planted  at  Plymouth.  Is  it  a  question  of  religious  tolera 
tion,  or  of  a  voice  in  the  government,  or  of  the  division  of  landed 
property,  or  of  social  equality — the  reply  may  be  found  in  the 
principles  and  practice  applied  at  Plymouth.  In  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  national  strength  which  this  fortunate  outset 
has  secured,  the  American  people  should  not  forget  that  it  has 
modified  and  shaped  all  their  social  and  civil  institutions,  and 
made  them  peculiarly  their  own.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
plant  the  territorial  aristocracy  of  Rome,  or  the  landed  proprie 
torship  of  England,  on  soil  cultivated  by  the  American  colonists, 
with  any  hope  or  prospect  of  success ;  nor  do  we  find  there  any 
social  classification  applicable  to  the  United  States.  Whatever 
social  and  civil  conditions,  therefore,  are  here  provided  for  the 
prosperous  and  the  unprosperous,  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for 
the  idle  and  the  industrious,  for  the  producers  and  the  non-pro 
ducers,  they  are  all  provided  in  accordance  with  that  unchanged 
and  apparently  unchangeable  law  on  which  the  American  Grov- 
ernment  is  founded.  And  whenever,  through  temptation  or  trial, 
this  law  is  broken,  and  the  republic  wanders  in  search  of  other 
systems  of  state  and  society,  and  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
fathers  are  forgotten,  the  decay,  or  a  change  worse  than  decay, 
will  manifestly  begin. 

In  considering  the  patrician  element  in  American  society,  we 
cannot  forget  the  strong  roots  which  these  free  republican  prin 
ciples  have  sent  down  into  American  soil.  That  there  was  a 
controlling  element  in  the  early  colonial  life,  no  one  can  deny, — 
an  element  which  exists  in  one  form  or  another  to-day.  It  was 
an  element  which,  without  establishing  a  social  class,  did  estab 
lish  a  national  reputation  and  give  direction  to  the  national 
character.  Diffused  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  people,  it 
came  at  once  into  possession  of  all  the  forces  which,  in  other 
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lands  and  in  other  times,  had  created  those  great  social  distinc 
tions,  which  decrees,  and  constitutions,  and  laws  had  confirmed 
and  strengthened.  The  business  of  building  up  and  increasing 
national  power,  which  had  especially  belonged  to  a  recognized 
patriciate  elsewhere,  was  taken  up  by  the  American  colonists  as 
a  popular  duty,  and  was  pursued  with  the  solemn  conviction 
that  every  man  living  under  a  government  had  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  its  conduct  and  to  a  share  of  its  benefit  and  protection. 
The  power  and  duty  which  had  hitherto  devolved  upon  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
body  politic,  without  distinction  of  person.  There  were  no  con 
querors  to  reward,  no  retainers  to  be  provided  for,  no  van 
quished  to  be  despoiled,  no  warriors  to  be  enriched.  They  had 
an  abundance  of  land  and  of  good  blood, — the  corner-stones  of 
all  patriciates ;  and  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  social  fabric,  in 
which  the  controlling  element  became  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  man  to  man,  from  family 
to  family,  until  it  became  impossible  to  designate  or  limit,  its 
possessors  short  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.  Magis 
trates  were  found  in  every  house,  and  were  summoned  into  the 
service  of  the  state  from  every  profession  and  calling.  Property 
was  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  industrious  and  thrifty ; 
labor  was  the  common  lot ;  popular  education  was  recognized  as 
a  duty.  There  was  a  constant  appeal  to  the  capacity  and  worth  of 
those  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  were  laid ;  and 
neither  the  social  position  of  royal  governors  nor  the  edicts  of 
the  home  government  succeeded  in  destroying  the  social  equality 
or  suppressing  the  popular  judgment.  The  possession  of  landed 
property,  which  had  been  deemed  essential  to  the  power  of  the 
ruling  classes  elsewhere,  was  so  universal  that  it  constituted  the 
natural  foundation  of  a  free  state,  in  which  all  became  in  the 
end  citizen-proprietors,  and  it  developed  into  that  general  divis 
ion  and  subdivision  of  land,  and  that  economical  and  easy 
transfer  of  real  estate,  upon  which  De  Tocqueville  declared  that 
the  perpetuity  and  power  of  the  American  republic  were  estab 
lished.  Land-holding,  it  is  true,  varied  in  the  several  colonies. 
In  the  Plymouth  colony,  it  was  the  establishment  of  small  farms. 
In  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  was  a  division  of  corporation  lands  and 
individual  proprietorships.  In  New  York,  it  was  a  mingling  of 
modified  entail  and  homestead  occupation.  In  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  it  was  the  organizing  of  great  plantations.  But  as 
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time  went  on,  the  system  of  the  Pilgrims  prevailed  more  and 
more,  and  spread  over  the  vast  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
great  agricultural  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  whether  the 
titles  have  been  conferred  by  the  Government  or  by  corpora 
tions.  The  land-grants  were  small,  even  in  the  early  colonial 
days.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  one  hundred  acres  to  Jan 
Schocten,  three  hundred  acres  to  Hans  Moens,  two  hundred 
acres  to  John  Boon,  and  like  amounts  to  their  numerous  asso 
ciates  5  and  now,  from  the  land  of  the  patroon  to  the  land  of 
the  planter,  the  system  of  small  holdings  prevails,  known  every 
where  as  the  American  system  of  land-holding.  Fundamentally, 
the  patriciate  opportunity  was  open  to  all. 

And  so  it  was  and  has  always  been  with  regard  to  the  incidents 
and  accidents  of  life.  The  honorable  career  of  many  early  fam 
ilies  is  not  yet  forgotten,  whose  labors  began  in  almost  every  walk 
in  life,  and  who  have  reached  a  distinction  which  has  entitled  them 
to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  generations  who  have  followed 
them.  Farmers,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergymen,  magistrates,  by 
their  public  service  and  private  worth,  created  a  family  record 
which  for  true  merit  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  the  older  States 
can  be  seen  to  this  day  isolated  farm-houses,  made  famous  by  the 
sons  who  have  gone  forth  from  them  into  most  distinguished  and 
valuable  labor.  Turn  to  the  histories  of  the  early  towns,  and 
there  may  be  found  the  names  of  the  founders  of  our  schools,  the 
creators  of  our  constitutions,  the  lawgivers  and  the  reformers 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  greatness.  The  colonial 
clergy  were  not  more  distinguished  for  their  sound  theological. 
exegesis,  and  their  magisterial  control  of  the  communities  where 
they  had  a  life-settlement  over  their  Puritan  parishes,  than  for 
the  multitude  of  well-bred,  well-taught,  strong-minded,  brave- 
hearted  sons  whom  they  sent  into  the  busy  world  "about  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  almost  every  town  had  its 
battle-scarred  hero,  who,  under  an  imperial  government,  would 
have  been  loaded  with  largesses  and  titles,  and  who  were  content 
with  the  respect  with  which  they  were  regarded,  and  the  offices 
in  the  meeting-house  and  the  school-district  to  which  they  were 
called.  In  the  older  counties  still  stand  the  mansions  erected 
by  the  prosperous  merchants  who  returned,  after  a  successful 
commercial  career,  to  adorn  the  spot  on  which  they  were  born. 
And  the  pride  and  wealth  of  many  a  city  is  due  to  the  wise 
and  untiring  exertions  of  these  undaunted  youths  who  started 
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from  their  humble  homes  on  foot,  to  meet  the  dangers,  and 
resist  the  temptations,  and  secure  the  successes,  of  an  untried 
world.  For  these  sons  of  farmers  and  clergymen,  America 
furnished  no  patrician  class,  no  legitimacy  supported  by  the  arm 
of  the  Government,  but  added  the  result  of  their  lives  to  the 
grand  aggregate  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
republic.  With  their  opportunity  they  were  content.  But  we  can 
not  forget  that  from  the  clergymen  and  cloth-makers  and  graziers 
and  country  gentlemen  of  the  Old  World  have  sprung  the  long 
and  fortunate  lines  of  Barings  and  Osbornes,  and  Spencers  and 
G-renvilles,  whose  sagacity  and  courage  and  patriotism  and  thrift 
have  been  rewarded  as  kings  alone  can  reward  their  subjects. 
There  are  those  who  know  a  solitary  and  secluded  spot,  where 
stands  a  marble  shaft,  on  which  it  is  recorded  of  the  ancient 
owner  of  that  deserted  farm  that  he  was  a  "  Revolutionary 
soldier."  That  he  had  command,  and  was  a  prosperous  citizen, 
may  be  added  to  that  honorable  record.  But  his  country  was 
too  wide  and  his  people  too  free  to  give  him  a  title ;  and  so  he 
belongs  to  that  widely  diffused  patriciate  whose  doors  are  open 
to  every  worthy  and  prosperous  son.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  in  his 
day,  that  a  merchant  was  "  a  new  species  of  a  gentleman.''  Had 
he  lived  in  ours,  he  would  have  discovered  that  republicanism, 
well  founded  and  well  organized,  has  created  a  people  whose 
tone  and  standard  entitle  them  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
controlling  classes  of  any  country  on  earth — a  people  who  absorb 
every  kindred  and  nation  and  tongue  under  heaven,  and  whose 
purpose  it  is,  by  education  and  culture,  and  recognition  and  all 
refining  and  ennobling  influences,  to  establish  a  citizenship  as 
proud  and  powerful  as  a  peerage. 

The  more  recent  history  of  our  country  shows  us  that  the 
patrician  element  means  simply  the  strongest  popular  element, 
and  that  it  is  constantly  receiving  new  strength  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people, — the  strongest  popular  element  being  that 
portion  of  the  people  engaged  in  developing  the  mental,  moral, 
and  material  growth  of  the  republic.  This  power  is  confined  to 
no  condition  and  no  section,  and  depends  not  on  race  or  gene 
alogy.  Family  authority  amounts  to  but  little  in  a  country 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  family 
name  or  family  possessions.  But  it  often  occurs  that  a  fortunate 
conjunction  of  qualities,  partly  inherited  and  partly  developed 
by  surrounding  circumstances,  will  produce  a  force  which  will 
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make  itself  felt,  and  will  be  recognized  by  all  men.  It  is  not  an 
accident  that  one  community  distinguishes  itself  above  all 
others.  The  power  which  does  this  can  be  traced  through  many 
ages,  and  the  faculties  which  accomplish  it  can  be  discovered 
through  many,  perhaps  inconspicuous,  generations.  A  group  of 
district  scholars  separates  in  an  unknown  village,  goes  out  into 
the  world,  their  ways  parted  apparently  forever,  and  suddenly 
they  find  each  other  in  high  and  important  positions,  places  of 
honor  and  responsibility, — one,  it  may  be,  in  the  Executive  man 
sion  of  our  Federal  Government ;  one  holding  foremost  rank  in 
the  army ;  one  associated  with  the  Supreme  Bench  j  one  making 
laws  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  accidental?  Trace  that  group  back  to  its 
origin,  and  it  will  be  found  that  many  generations  of  heroic 
endeavor  lie  behind  it,  and  that  many  streams  of  good  red  blood 
have  centered  there.  And  when  another  generation  comes  upon 
the  stage,  it  will  turn  to  that  village  with  respect  and  reverence, 
and  will  accord  to  that  group  an  honorable  place  in  history,  and 
to  its  descendants  a  title  to  national  regard  and  consideration. 
This  is  the  origin  of  American  vigor,  and  this  the  only  title  the 
American  people  can  bestow.  The  heroes  of  a  great  war  take 
their  places  at  its  close  among  the  people  from  whose  ranks  they 
stepped  forth  to  their  greatness,  and  perform  their  part  of  the 
toil  and  drudgery  of  the  world  around  them.  They  may  hold 
no  prominent  position  in  the  community,  but  whenever  the 
events  in  which  they  were  engaged  are  brought  to  conspicuous 
public  attention,  they  become  heroes  at  once,  the  country  is  at 
their  feet  once  more,  and  their  descendants  are  recognized  as  the 
heirs  of  an  enviable  possession — the  untitled  nobility  of  a  great 
free  republic.  And,  while  the  world  pauses  to  admire  the  accu 
mulations  of  great  wealth,  and  recognizes  the  powerful  combina 
tion  of  faculties  which  develops  great  enterprises,  it  reserves  a 
warm  place  in  its  heart  and  a  sacred  place  in  its  memory  for 
those  who,  by  the  exercise  of  heroic  faculties,  have  performed 
deeds  which  would  be  entitled  to  great  eminence  and  substantial 
rewards  in  those  lands  where  recognized  station  and  power  are 
counted  as  the  highest  tribute  the  government  and  a  grateful 
people  can  bestow. 

To  this  view  of  the  patrician  element  in  American  society  it 
may  be  objected  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  perpetuation 
of  those  faculties  and  qualities  which  all  the  world  admires,  and 
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on  which  the  perpetuity  and  power  of  a  nation  are  supposed  to 
depend.  But  how  is  this  ?  Unlike  the  patriarchal  democracies 
of  India,  and  Greece,  and  Asia,  whose  primitive  equality  always 
disappeared,  and  upon  whose  decay  aristocracies  always  sprang 
up,  to  be  followed  by  feudalism  and  royal  power,  the  democ 
racy  of  America  wanders  farther  and  farther  away  from  all 
social  classification,  and  trusts  to  its  own  forces  for  the  produc 
tion  and  development  of  those  lofty  characteristics  which  con 
trol  the  institutions  and  constitute  the  power  of  every  great 
nationality.  Will  the  generations  to  come  inherit  mental  and 
physical  qualities  which  will  fit  them  for  the  responsibilities 
belonging  to  the  conservators  of  state  and  society — qualities  as 
necessary  to  preserve  republican  institutions  in  their  full  force, 
as  are  the  powers  developed  and  transmitted  by  a  recognized 
patrician  class  for  its  own  strength  and  perpetuation  ?  In  both 
cases,  the  external  and  internal,  the  material  and  spiritual, 
influences  operate  under  the  same  law.  If  by  association  and 
surrounding  influence  a  patrician  type  can  be  established,  does 
it  not  follow  that  in  the  same  way  social  and  civil  institutions, 
the  mental  and  moral  operations,  the  modes  of  education,  and 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  republic  may  establish  a  high 
type  of  citizenship  which  will  be  sensitive  with  regard  to  its 
rights,  and  quick  and  bold  to  maintain  them  ?  Ribot  says  : 
"  In  a  people  the  sum  of  psychical  characteristics  which  is 
found  throughout  its  whole  history,  in  all  its  institutions,  and 
at  every  period,  is  called  the  national  character.  The  successes 
and  reverses  of  a  people  do  not  depend  on  their  form  of  govern 
ment,  but  are  the  effect  of  their  institutions.  Their  institutions 
are  the  effect  of  their  manners  and  their  creeds  ;  their  manners 
and  creeds  are  the  effect  of  their  character.  Nor  can  it  be 
seriously  doubted  that  character  itself  is  also  an  effect.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  every  character,  individual  or  national, 
is  the  very  complex  result  of  physiological  and  psychological 
laws."  That  heredity  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  national  as  of  individual  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Having  recognized  the  influence  of  physical  environment,  and 
of  those  "  latent  silent  sensations n  also,  "  which  do  not  come 
into  consciousness,  but  still  are  ever  thronging  the  nerves. of 
sense"  upon  the  individual,  we  can  properly  recognize  their 
influence  upon  the  nation.  The  effect  of  these  laws  has 
undoubtedly  given  the  American  heredity  its  high  standard. 
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Huxley  noticed  that  the  American  physical  development  has 
not  declined.  Even  the  most  careless  observer  must  notice  that 
the  American  moral  and  intellectual  development  has  not 
declined.  The  love  of  freedom,  the  mental  activity,  the  chiv 
alrous  courage,  the  devotion  to  a  principle,  the  intense  feeling, 
the  keen  and  quick  sentiment,  the  self-assertion  and  ambition, 
which  characterized  the  fathers  who  colonized,  freed,  and 
established  the  American  nationality,  have  descended  to  their 
sons  in  measure  proportionate  to  the  demands  and  exigencies  of 
the  times.  Soil,  climate,  institutions,  have  all  made  up  the 
American,  who  possesses  as  a  national  characteristic  the  proud 
self-reliance  which  in  other  ages  and  on  other  soils  has  estab 
lished  a  powerful  social  class,  and  has  hedged  it  about  with 
supreme  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  the  advocates  and  pro 
moters  of  education,  the  religious  teachers,  the  lawgivers,  the 
press,  the  authors,  the  founders  and  builders  of  great  enter 
prises,  the  active,  industrious,  intelligent  mass,  drawn  from 
every  walk  in  life,  who  constitute  in  any  way  the  patrician 
element  of  American  society — the  lovers  of  art,  and  science, 
and  literature,  the  natural  allies  of  all  those  who  in  any  country 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  advance  to  the  farthest 
verge  of  social  and  civil  progress,  and  who  believe  also  in 
mental  and  moral  elevation.  From  this  mass  come  the 
"  fathers'  children,"  the  heirs  of  the  only  nobility  which  cannot 
die  out,  the  only  titles  which  depend  not  on  wealth  and  power. 
This  vital  force  of  the  republic  is  as  fixed  here  as  are  our 
republican  institutions,  and  is  our  national  inheritance.  Said 
Bentham  to  the  Americans  of  his  day :  "  Beware  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  The  patrimony  of  merit  soon  comes  to  be 
one  of  birth.  Bestow  honor,  erect  statues,  confer  titles,  but  let 
these  distinctions  be  personal.  Preserve  all  the  force  and  all  the 
purity  of  honors  in  the  state,  and  never  part  with  this  precious 
capital  in  favor  of  any  proud  class  that  would  quickly  turn 
their  advantages  against  you "  :  a  warning  which  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and  the  observance  of  which  has  given  the  American 
republic  a  more  permanent  and  powerful  social  organization 
than  has  ever  been  built  up  on  classification  and  legitimacy  in 
their  proudest  and  most  prosperous  days. 

GEORGE  B.  LOEING. 
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A  NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT. 


THE  writer  of  fiction  needs  a  peculiar  temperament,  and  when 
to  this  is  added  a  habit  of  creating  his  facts  and  of  giving  words 
and  motives  to  his  characters,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him.  to  do 
justice  to  sober  truth  and  reality.  He  must  be  leniently  judged. 
The  article  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  "  Reform  versus 
Reformation/7  is  a  case  in  hand.  Mr.  Tourgee,  its  author,  has 
rendered  good  service  in  a  field  where  his  information  was  ample 
and  his  special  capacity  effective.  Perfectly  sincere,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  not  intending  to  misrepresent  or  defame,  we  have  to 
regret  that,  between  information  that  was  inadequate  and  a  pre 
possession  which  appears  overwhelming,  he  has,  in  various  partic 
ulars,  rather  obscured  than  illustrated  the  truth  upon  the  Civil 
Service  question.  This  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  because  a  full 
discussion,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  to  be  desired.  That 
whimsical  title,  as  the  author  explains  it,  we  must  think  dis 
closes  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  Civil  Service  Reform — if,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  accept  his  ar 
ticle  as  a  burlesque.  Civil  Service  Reform  does  not  require  a 
forming-over,  or  a  structural  change  of  any  kind — as  Mr.  Tour- 
gee  imagines  it  does — in  the  Constitution,  the  departments,  the 
bureaus,  the  offices,  or  in  the  functions  of  those  who  fill  them,  or 
in  anything  else;  but  a  return  to  the  true,  original  system ;. 
honesty,  fidelity,  and  justice;  qualification  for  office  as  a  condi 
tion  for  receiving  it;  disqualification  as  a  cause  of  removal; 
protection  from  partisan  assessments  and  official  dictation  at 
elections ;  the  recognition  of  the  general  welfare  as  paramount 
to  the  interests  of  party,  factions,  and  individuals.  An  apprecia 
tion  of  those  truths  alone  would  have  excluded  our  author's  title- 
and  no  small  part  of  what  follows  it.  In  another  way,  his  title 
made  a  fool's  errand  almost  inevitable.  Reform  and  reformation 
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equally,  and  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  or  the  reformers  could 
use  them,  mean  to  make  things  better.  Reform  makes  a  reforma 
tion,  and  a  reformation  is  the  reform  made.  Each  is  equal  to  the 
other  and  identical  in  substance.  The  pretended  contrast  of 
meaning,  far  less  than  that  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee, 
on  which  his  title  is  founded  is,  at  most,  a  very  fanciful  sort  of  fic 
tion.  His  grave  charges — based  upon  that  conceit  of  difference 
and  expounded  through  pages — that  the  reformers  falsely 
sought  and  gained  favor  and  prestige  not  their  due,  that  they 
even  led  the  great  parties  into  what  he  calls  their  subterfuges  and 
evasions,  in  dealing  with  the  Civil  Service  issue,  merely  by  putting 
the  word  reform  instead  of  reformation  upon  their  banners,  is  too 
preposterous  even  for  sober  fiction — is  fit  only  for  a  comedy  of 
errors.  Much  space  is  used  to  make  reformers  appear  ridicu 
lous,  to  cast  suspicion  upon  their  motives,  and  to  present  their 
methods  as  chimerical.  Some  ministers  are  charged  with 
preaching  against  original  sin,  and  Adam  as  its  cause,  and  not 
against  sinners.  Our  author  has  improved  on  this  by  saying 
nothing  against  the  spoils  system  or  those  who  uphold  it,  while 
berating  and  defaming  the  reformers  and  whatever  they  do. 
Without  doubt  the  reformers  are  very  faulty.  They  are  fear 
fully  wicked,  according  to  Mr.  Tourgee.  If  he  believed  in  such 
substitutes  as  he  has  offered  for  fact  and  argument,  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  copy  something  really  good  of  the  kind 
from  the  writings  of  the  last  apologists  of  the  British  spoils 
system  of  twenty-five  years  ago ;  or  from  the  stump  speeches  of 
Mr.  Conkling, — a  good  fellow-hater  of  all  reformers, — who  has 
expressed  more  scorn  and  sarcasm  in  a  few  short  sentences  than 
Mr.  Tourgee  has  got  into  ten  pages.  Or  he  might  have  bor 
rowed  something  almost  brilliant  from  G-ail  Hamilton's  forty  col 
umns  in  the  "  Tribune  "  by  which  she  disastrously  tried  to  help 
Mr.  Elaine  to  the  Presidency  four  years  ago, — Mr.  Elaine,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  whom  alone,  of  all  living  men,  Mr.  Tour- 
gee  has  a  compliment — far-fetched  indeed.  We  fear  Mr.  Tourgee 
is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  reformers,  "seated  on  the  hill-top 
of  reform"  and  unterrified  as  they  seem  to  be  by  the  cobble 
stones  hurled  by  chieftains  and  bullies,  can  ever  be  brought 
down  by  grass  from  the  spoils-system  bog,  however  skillfully 
a  writer  of  fiction  may  throw  it.  When  Mr.  Tourgee  declared, 
in  one  breath,  that  Mr.  Eaton's  work — "  Civil  Service  in  Great 
Britain" — "is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  treatise,"  which 
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has  exhausted  the  analogies  between  the  British  service  and 
our  own,  and  in  the  next  declared  (among  other  matters  equally 
unwarranted)  that,  in  Mr.  Eaton's  view,  all  who  opposed  the 
reform  "acted  from  corrupt  and  unworthy  motives/7  he,  of 
course,  did  not  expect  both  parts  of  the  statement  to  be  be 
lieved  5  for  it  is  incredible  that  an  intolerant  bigot  could  have 
written  such  a  work,  and  all  the  more  so  that  he  would  have  gone 
over  centuries  of  administration  for  arguments,  adapted  only  to 
the  candor  and  consciences  of  men  if  he  thought  those  whom  he 
addressed  could  be  influenced  only  by  corrupt  and  unworthy 
motives.  So,  too,  Mr.  Tourgee  must  have  expected  his  readers 
to  make  a  choice,  when  on  one  page  he  says  the  results  of  the 
reform  system  in  Great  Britain  "are  limited,  as  yet,  to  two, 
to  wit,  the  prime  cost  and  the  formal  efficiency  of  the  service " ; 
and,  on  others,  that  "  the  system  has  been  successful  in  giving  a 
cheaper,  more  intelligent,  and  effective  service  .  .  ."  and  "is  a 
great  step  forward  ...  a  direct  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  class 
supremacy — a  grand  movement  toward  democracy"  (pp.  309, 
313,  316). 

Our  author's  antagonism  to  Civil  Service  Reform  is  natural 
enough  in  view  of  his  premises.  He  declares  himself  opposed  to 
having  "  the  business  of  the  Government  done  on  business  prin 
ciples";  an  avowal  which,  if  frankly  made  by  all  opponents  of 
reform,  would  probably  do  more  to  advance  it  than  the  joint 
efforts  of  all  the  reformers.  He  also  declares  that  "  the  regular 
army  is  at  best  an  excrescence  in  a  republican  government  j  .  .  . 
it  has  been  the  dread  of  our  statesmen ;  ...  the  very  per 
fection  of  [its]  action  makes  it  dangerous  to  liberty."  We  cer 
tainly  had  supposed  our  army  had  contributed  to  liberty — even 
at  the  South,  but  on  that  point  Mr.  Tourgee  is  the  best  authority 
— and  that  it  was  the  pride  of  our  statesmen  and  the  dread  only 
of  our  demagogues  and  our  enemies.  We  had  regarded  the  per 
fection  of  its  education  and  its  discipline,  which  has  kept  it  out 
of  politics  and  given  it  victory  in  the  battle-field,  as  our  safety 
and  not  our  danger.  But  we  concede  that  any  one  who  thinks 
otherwise  may  very  consistently  prefer  a  partisan,  rotating,  half- 
educated  civil  service.  If  our  author's  definition  of  "excrescence" 
is  not  as  anomalous  and  original  as  his  definition  of  reform,  and 
he  allows  this  nation  to  be  a  republic,  will  he  tell  us  how  that 
army,  of  which  our  original  Constitution  makes  the  President 
"  Commander-in-Chief ,"  is  any  more  an  excrescence  than  the 
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President  himself — any  more  an  excrescence  than  Mr.  Tourgee's 
own  right  arm  which  was  born  a  part  of  him  ? 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  our  author's  sayings  relate 
to  the  Pendleton  Bill,  to  be  hereinafter  explained.  Under  five 
heads,  he  sets  forth  what  he  declares  to  be  in  effect  its  provisions. 
Not  one  of  these  statements  is  warranted  by  the  Bill — misappre 
hensions  and  misstatements,  in  essential  particulars,  one  and  all. 
The  two  most  important  are  sheer  products  of  the  imagination, — 
not  bricks  without  straw  merely,  but  bricks  without  straw,  mortar, 
or  sand, — airy  nothings,  elaborately  wrought  into  a  gossamer  for 
tress  from  which  to  do  battle  against  the  reformers,  and  blow  the 
trumpet  of  peril.  A  Bill  that  contains  not  a  word  on  either  sub 
ject  is  elaborately  expounded  as  providing  a  life  tenure  of  office, 
and  as  forbidding  officials  any  part — beyond  voting — in  polit 
ical  organization.  The  dreadful  consequences  to  be  feared  from 
these  hobgoblins  of  the  brain  fill  lugubrious  pages  of  warning. 
When  the  minister  took  for  his  text  the  last  four  words  from  the 
passage,  "  Let  him  that  is  upon  the  house-top  not  come  down," 
he  was  at  least  right  as  far  as  he  went.  We  can  account  for  Mr. 
Tourgee's  being,  in  perfect  good  faith,  wholly  in  the  wrong 
by  assuming — what  we  are  quite  sure  was  the  fact — that,  when 
he  undertook  to  instruct  the  public  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  his 
information  was  confined  to  the  contents  of  a  telegraphic  dis 
patch  found  floating  in  the  newspapers — an  adequate  basis  un 
doubtedly,  if  we  may  regard  his  article  as  a  burlesque.  That  it 
was  intended  as  such,  even  the  adornments  of  the  tale  suggest  j 
Luther's  dispute  with  Zwinglius  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
example,  being  transformed  into  a  quarrel  over  the  method 
of  assaulting  Rome,  and  the  condemnation  and  the  burning 
of  Servetus  under  Calvin's  thirty-eight  articles,  each  of  them 
graceless  to  the  last  degree,  doing  duty  as  a  roasting  for  "  invent 
ing  a  new  theory  of  the  operation  of  grace."  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Tourgee  does  not  defend  the  spoils  system. 
He  admits  great  evils  and  the  duty  of  reforming  them.  He 
is  half  a  reformer  himself,  profusely  as  he  abuses  all  reformers 
more  advanced.  He  is  in  that  state  of  doubt  in  which  men 
incline  to  do  nothing,  and  are  impatient  with  those  ahead 
of  them.  There  are  many  such.  With  them  Thomas  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  apostles,  and  the  ass  going  from  one  bundle 
of  hay  to  another,  neither  eating  nor  working,  is  a  better 
beast  than  either  the  horse  or  the  ox,  who  have  no  doubt  about 
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their  fodder  and  no  end  of  work.     The  doubting  mood  is  yet 
hopeful. 

And  now  for  something  more  important.  When  the  national 
Senate  with  many  important  nominations  before  it  has  been  en 
gaged  for  many  days  in  a  contest  of  physical  endurance,  leading 
to  angry  and  irrelevant  debates  over  an  attempt  to  make  a  change, 
for  political  reasons,  in  mere  ministerial  or  clerical  offices, — the 
holders  of  which,  under  a  good  system,  would  not  be  disturbed 
while  their  duties  were  properly  performed, — such  a  time  surely 
is  fit  for  considering  what  are  the  chances  of  such  a  system. 
The  movement  in  that  direction,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  gaining  strength,  may  now  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a 
new  phase.  The  peril  from  abuses  and  the  duty  of  arresting 
them  have  been  so  strongly  presented  that  they  are  now  admitted 
by  a  great  body  of  candid  and  thoughtful  citizens,  who,  in  the 
natural  course  of  reasoning,  turn  next  to  the  methods  of  relief, 
thus  giving  that  subject  a  prominence  unknown  before.  It 
troubles  the  leaders  of  both  parties  and  is  being  seriously  discussed 
among  the  people.  The  Republicans,  in  various  ways  most 
pledged  and  embarrassed  by  methods  of  reform  from  which  many 
of  them  shrink, — methods  which  stand  approved  by  decisive  ex 
perience  and  by  the  testimony  of  presidents  and  the  most  com 
petent  subordinates  of  their  own  choice  and  party, — are  consider 
ing  whether  to  advance  upon  the  line  of  demonstrated  well-doing 
or  to  seek  relief  in  some  other  action  in  the  name  of  reform,  such 
as  interfering  with  the  executive  control  of  removals  and  fixing 
short  terms  of  service  by  act  of  Congress ;  methods  which  will 
obstruct  neither  patronage  nor  proscription,  but  will  add  new 
evils  to  the  old  ones.  In  the  meantime — and  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history — a  subordinate  officer,  with  no  strength  as  a  mere 
politician,  has  won  such  popularity,  simply  by  good  administra 
tion  upon  the  methods  which  his  party  shrinks  from  sustaining, 
that  public  opinion,  promptly  recognized  by  the  President,  has 
not  only  made  him  Postmaster-General,  but,  equally  without 
precedent,  has  made  his  first  subordinate  head  of  the  New  York 
post-office.  The  better  methods  which  have  thus  taken  that  office 
out  of  partisan  politics  and  placed  the  trained  official,  by  whom 
those  methods  were  put  in  practice,  at  the  head  of  the  post-office 
department,  have  also  gone  far  toward  a  like  victory  at  the  New 
York  custom-house.  The  public  estimate  of  the  better  adminis 
tration  of  late  in  that  office,  under  the  same  system  which  re- 
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formed  the  post-office,  is  now  finding  such  expression  in  protests 
and  petitions  against  any  change  as  has  been  until  this  time 
unknown  in  regard  to  any  subordinate  office.  What  may  be  the 
direct  result  in  this  first  contest  between  partisan  policy  and  the 
great  mercantile  interests  of  the  country,  over  New  York  custom 
house  administration,  is  yet  uncertain.  That  the  business  interests 
will  win  the  day  in  the  not  remote  future  need  not  be  doubted. 
The  facts  disclosed  cannot  be  suppressed.  The  growth  of  public 
opinion  cannot  be  arrested.  Outside  official  and  partisan  circles, 
the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  is  clearly  marked  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  Civil  Service  Reform  associations  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  literature  upon  the  subject  of 
administration. 

The  Democrats,  estimating  the  consequences,  in  the  meantime 
— we  do  not  inquire  in  what  degree  moved  by  selfish  sagacity  or 
by  patriotic  conviction,  and  doubtless  by  both — have  certainly 
utilized  that  tendency  most  adroitly:  first,  by  tendering  to  a 
Republican  President  an  appropriation,  repeatedly  requested  both 
by  President  Grant  and  President  Hayes,  of  $15,000  to  carry  for 
ward  the  reform  (and  by  aid  of  which  it  may  be  at  once  resumed) 
according  to  the  methods  which  both  these  Presidents  approved, 
under  the  §  1753  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  enacted 
by  a  Republican  Congress  5  and,  second,  by  bringing  forward 
in  the  Senate  a  Bill  broadly  pledging  Congress  in  the  work  of 
reform — a  pledge  and  cooperation  which  three  Republican  Pres 
idents  have  declared  to  be  a  condition  of  thorough  reform. 
This  Bill,  carefully  prepared  by  an  association  of  gentlemen 
representing  both  parties,  and,  after  a  thorough  discussion, 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  also  composed  of  mem 
bers  of  both  parties,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton,  last  February,  accompanied  by  an  able  report,  with  the 
approbation  of  every  member  of  the  committee  who  attended 
its  meetings — including  members  of  both  parties.  It  hardly 
need  be  pointed  out  that  a  failure  by  an  administration  to 
avail  itself  of  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal  by  this  appropria 
tion  for  advancing  the  work  of  reform — the  further  salutary  en 
forcement  of  which  both  President  Grant  and  President  Hayes 
declared  was  arrested  by  reason  of  Congress  refusing  an  appro 
priation — is  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a  repudiation  of  all 
purpose  of  removing  abuses  by  the  methods  thus  tested  and 
commended. 
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There  are  three  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  subject :  first,  an 
open  abandonment  of  all  pretense  of  a  reform  policy  ;  second,  a 
resort  to  some  original  method  ;  third,  the  support  of  the  Pendle- 
ton  Bill — if  the  latter  course  can  in  any  way  be  reconciled  with 
declining  to  use  the  $15,000  under  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  is 
plain  that  action  or  inaction  under  the  present  phase  of  the  mat 
ter — by  bringing  to  a  direct  practical  test  the  policy  of  the  domi 
nant  party  and  the  spirit  and  aim  of  those  reponsible  for  its 
direction — must  decide  not  only  whether  that  party  can  here 
after  have  credit  for  any  purpose  of  reform  or  any  ground  for 
preference  on  the  part  of  those  who  treat  that  subject  as 
paramount,  but  also  whether  the  Democrats  are  to  be  allowed 
to  destroy  or  capture  strength  from  that  quarter  through  a  mere 
promise  to  be  reformers  if  they  had  control  of  the  Government. 
These  considerations,  not  less  than  the  nature  of  its  provisions, 
give  much  significance  to  the  Pendleton  Bill.  It  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  cause  an  important  debate  in  Congress  at  the  next 
session. 

The  greater  evils  of  the  spoils  system  are  these  :  first,  the  use 
of  the  appointing  power  by  the  executive  and  his  subordinates  for 
personal  and  partisan  objects  ;  second,  the  usurped  control  of  that 
power  by  members  of  Congress — which  impairs  the  counterpoise 
of  the  Government — and  its  prostitution  for  the  same  objects, 
which  enables  Congressmen  to  coerce  the  President,  to  confer 
salaries  upon  their  unworthy  henchmen  pushed  into  the  depart 
ments,  and  to  secure  votes  by  the  promise  of  places ;  third,  parti 
san  chieftains,  officials,  and  managers  foisting  their  incompetent 
favorites  upon  the  public  service  and  using  them  to  control  con 
ventions,  nominations,  and  elections  ;  fourth,  political  assessments 
by  which  public  servants  are  robbed  to  fill  the  party  treasury  and 
to  make  the  party  managers  and  the  politician  class  independent 
of  the  people ;  fifth,  promotions  without  merit — insults  to  every 
competent  official — and  the  consequent  impairment  of  energy 
and  honorable  competition  in  the  public  service  5  sixth,  removals 
without  cause,  which  repel  the  most  worthy  who  would  apply  for 
offices,  and  make  servile  dependents  of  so  many  who  fill  them, 
besides  in  various  ways  tending  to  extravagance,  corruption,  and 
inefficiency.  These  despotic  and  corrupt  influences  taking  the 
place  of  merit,  duty,  and  the  public  welfare  as  controlling  con 
siderations  in  appointments,  render  it  very  difficult  for  the  officer 
having  the  appointing  power  to  make  a  good  appointment  if  he 
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wishes  to  do  so.  This  difficulty  becomes  greater  in  the  degree 
that  the  location  of  an  office  is  a  center  of  political  activity  and 
those  in  office  are  numerous.  When  the  numbers  are  such  that 
the  head  of  the  office  has  no  adequate  opportunity  of  knowing 
individual  qualifications, — and  especially  in  the  larger  offices 
where  he  does  not  know  even  the  names  of  many  of  those  under 
him, — the  appointing  officer  is  forced  to  rely  for  information 
upon  the  patronage-broker  and  office-filling  class  of  politicians 
whom  that  system  makes  supreme  over  appointments.  In  these 
larger  offices,  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  abuses  are  the 
greatest,  examinations  as  to  capacity  are  most  needed,  most  useful, 
and  should  be  first  required.  They  had  become  so  indispensable 
prior  to  1853  that,  in  that  year  and  in  1855,  examinations  were 
provided  for  by  act  of  Congress  and  have  since  been  continued, 
though  by  methods  the  most  defective  and  faulty;  and  they 
were  (doubtless  intentionally)  so  conditioned  that  only  those 
could  be  examined  who  had  been  selected  and  sent  for  for  that 
purpose  by  the  very  officials  and  politicians  who,  as  already  stated, 
had  monopolized  the  appointments  and  filled  and  ruled  the  public 
service.  Without  the  consent  of  those  monopolists,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  be  examined.  These  acts  conferred  on  the  citizen  no 
right  to  go  into  the  examination.  The  capacity  of  those  reach 
ing  the  public  service  was,  even  when  the  examinations  were 
thus  restricted  to  the  selected  favorites,  considerably  improved, 
for  some  dunces  were  arrested  j  but  the  old  monopoly  was  not 
broken  up,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  that  it 
should  be.  It  is  only  the  open  competitive  examinations — so 
long  found  salutary  in  Great  Britain  and  other  well-governed 
countries,  first  recommended  and  applied  in  this  country  by 
President  Grant,  later  resumed  by  President  Hayes  and  com 
mended  for  their  good  effects  by  President  Garfield  in  speeches 
in  Congress,  and  proved  to  be  so  beneficial  at  the  post-office  and 
custom-house  at  New  York  City — which  are  sufficient  to  break 
up  this  monopoly.  They  open  a  free  passage  to  the  worthy  to 
go  and  be  examined.  They  give  the  appointing  officer  the  oppor 
tunity  of  a  selection  of  the  most  competent  from  among 
the  competitors.  They  say  to  the  old  monopolists,  you  shall 
no  longer  control  the  gates  to  the  public  service  j  they  shall  be 
free,  so  that  the  Government  may  bring  the  most  worthy  into 
its  service.  There  is  no  space  for  citing  the  overwhelming  evi 
dence,  here  and  abroad,  which  proves  that  competitive  examina- 
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tions  result  in  superior  officials,  greater  economy,  and  purer  and 
more  efficient  administration.  It  is  plain  that  such  examinations 
break  up  patronage  and  the  giving  of  places  for  votes,  because 
they  allow  no  man  to  get  a  place  through  bargains  or  influence. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  organized  under  President 
Grant's  administration  pursuant  to  the  law  of  1871 — a  law  in 
various  ways  defective,  though  sound  in  principle — had  for  its 
object  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  just  system  of 
competitive  examinations.  That  the  execution  of  this  law  was 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  is  well  known.  Yet  President 
Grant  to  the  last  bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  com 
petitive  examinations  under  it,  and  in  his  last  message  on  the 
subject  expressed  his  mortification  because  the  refusal  of  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  had  arrested  the  work  of  reform.  The 
Pendleton  Bill  appears  to  supply  the  defects  in  the  statute  of 
1871.  It  puts  the  Commission  upon  a  better  basis  by  providing 
adequate  safeguards  and  regulations  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

The  appointing  power  under  the  Constitution  and  the  duty  to 
appoint  the  most  worthy  rest  with  the  President,  or  are  shared 
by  such  heads  of  departments  as  they  may  be  conferred  upon 
by  act  of  Congress.  The  function  of  the  Commission  is  not  to 
interfere  with  this  power,  but  to  aid  the  President  and  heads  of 
departments  in  its  proper  exercise  by  ascertaining  who  have  the 
most  adequate  qualifications.  The  Commission  has  no  authority 
over — no  function  to  interfere  with — appointments.  It  reports  to 
the  President  the  relative  qualifications,  the  evidence  of  which 
remains  permanently  on  record,  so  far  as  the  competitions  dis 
close  them,  of  those  who  have  competed.  The  President  and 
heads  of  departments  select  from  the  candidates  appearing  best 
qualified,  as  they  select  from  among  those  examined  under  the 
laws  of  1853  and  1855.  The  great  differences  are  (1)  in  the  per 
sons  who  may  be  examined,  and  (2)  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  of  examination.  In  either  case,  the  theory  and  abstract 
principle  are  that  qualifications,  and  not  mere  influence,  should 
control.  It  is  only  competitive  examinations  that  effectively 
apply  that  theory  and  principle  in  practice.  The  power 
of  discipline  over  those  in  the  public  service  and  to 
regulate  the  doing  of  the  public  work,  if  primarily  and  most 
fitly  with  the  President,  is  yet  a  power  which  Congress  in  some 
degree  shares.  In  that  view,  Congress,  in  this  bill,  declares  its 
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policy  in  regard  to  regulations  or  rules,  which  the  Executive 
is  to  prepare  and  apply  according  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
the  public  service  j  and  so  far  and  so  far  only  and  with  such  con 
ditions  as  the  Executive  may  approve.  No  constitutional  power 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  can  be  impaired  if  this  Bill 
shall  become  a  law.  The  rules  and  regulations  under  the  Bill 
may  be  to  this  effect :  (1)  Competitive  examinations  as  to  capac 
ity  in  all  appropriate  cases  for  admission  to  the  service;  (2) 
entrance  to  the  service,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  lower  grades  ; 
(3)  probation  or  trial  of  business  capacity  before  actual  appoint 
ment;  (4)  promotion  for  merit;  (5)  exemption  from  political 
assessments  and  from  liability  to  removal  for  refusing  to  pay 
them ;  (6)  no  removals  without  proper  cause ;  and  (7)  an  end  of 
the  use  of  official  authority  to  coerce  elections  and  political 
action,  the  official  having  the  liberty  of  other  citizens,  save  so 
far  as  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  occupies  him.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  enable  the  President  to  remove 
the  many  abuses  for  which  such  provisions,  duly  enforced,  are 
manifestly  a  remedy ;  and  its  passage  by  Congress  would  seem  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  that  body  on  this  subject. 

The  Executive  takes,  by  the  Constitution,  great  power,  yet 
unexercised,  for  the  removal  of  such  abuses ;  and,  with  this  Bill 
a  law,  that  power  would  seem  to  be  ample.  Thereafter  the 
responsibility  for  their  continuance  would  rest  almost  wholly 
upon  him,  justly  upon  him  who  ought  to  take — who  ought  to 
feel  it  equally  a  duty  and  an  honor  to  take — the  lead  and  have 
the  responsibility  in  purifying  and  rendering  efficient  his  own 
department.  Heretofore  Congress,  quite  as  much  as  the  Presi 
dent,  has  been  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  executive 
department.  If  this  bill  impaired  the  authority  or  the  responsi 
bility  of  the  President,  or  was  an  assumption  of  power  by 
Congress,  it  would  certainly  be  objectionable.  We  cannot  see 
that  such  is  the  fact,  but  rather  that  Congress  would,  by  its 
enactment,  abandon  its  long-continued  and  disastrous  usurpa 
tion,  and  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments  would  be 
secured  a  real  liberty  to  perform  their  plain  duty  under  the 
Constitution. 

Apparently  with  a  view  to  the  most  ample  experience  before 
its  general  enforcement,  the  new  system,  under  this  Bill,  is 
not  to  be  put  in  practice,  except  in  the  great  departments  at 
Washington  and  in  post-offices  and  custom-houses  having  as 
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many  as  fifty  clerks — perhaps  there  are  about  forty  of  these 
offices,  and  there  the  abuses  are  greatest — until  the  President 
shall  direct  it  to  be  done.  He,  of  course,  will  be  guided  by 
the  results  in  these  large  offices.  The  Bill  interferes  in  no  way 
with  the  term  or  tenure  of  office,  except  by  committing  Con 
gress  to  the  theory  that  removals  should  not  be  made  for  refus 
ing  to  pay  political  assessments.  A  law  of  1820  and  some  later 
acts,  as  is  well  known,  have  reduced  the  term  of  postmasters, 
collectors,  and  certain  other  officers  to  four  years,  thereby  caus 
ing  more  frequent  and  demoralizing  contests  for  those  offices 
than  would  have  existed  if  the  term  had  remained  what  it  was 
under  the  Constitution  itself.  The  Pendleton  Bill,  however, 
leaves  these  acts  undisturbed.  A  measure  so  moderate  and  care 
fully  guarded  may  perhaps  enable  the  friends  of  reform  in  both 
parties  to  unite  in  its  support. 

What  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  these  offices — if  a  fixed 
term  be  found  advisable — can  be  better  determined  after  we  have 
had  more  experience  under  a  system  which  brings  persons  into 
office  because  they  are  most  worthy  to  fill  them.  Then  we  may 
hope  that  partisan  influence  will  be  so  much  excluded  and 
excessive  activity  for  securing  places  so  much  allayed  that  there 
will  be  a  fair  degree  of  wisdom  and  independence  for  settling  the 
question  wisely.  The  only  term  that  could  now  be  fixed  would 
probably  be  one  of  four  years.  Strange  fallacies  seem  to  find 
credence  as  to  the  relation  between  the  reform  system,  or  com 
petitive  examinations,  and  the  term  of  office.  The  way  of  getting 
into  office  may — almost  necessarily  does — determine  the  kind  of  a 
man  you  have  there,  but  in  no  way  the  length  of  time  he  is  to 
stay.  The  shorter  the  time  he  is  to  stay,  the  more  he  needs  to 
know  when  he  enters  ;  for  if  he  have  but  little  time  to  learn,  he 
may  go  out  by  the  time  he  has  fairly  mastered  his  duties.  The 
better  men  the  people  get  for  office,  the  more  inclined  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  keep  them  a  considerable  time.  Yet,  in 
whatever  way  persons  may  come  into  the  service,  it  is  too  plain 
for  argument  that  the  term  may  be  long  or  short.  It  may  be 
for  six  months,  as  in  some  of  the  New  England  colonies,  or  for 
one  year,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Athenian  generals ;  or  for  four 
years,  so  as  to  make  the  place  of  every  porter,  door-keeper,  and 
washerwoman  dependent  upon  the  result  of  a  Presidential 
election ;  or  it  may  be  for  any  longer  time,  as  the  public  good 
may  require.  If  a  man  selects  a  good  wife  rather  than  a  bad 
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one,  he  is  not,  for  that  reason,  prevented  from  getting  a  divorce ; 
or  chooses  a  competent  doctor  rather  than  a  quack,  he  is  not 
for  that  reason  compelled  never  to  dismiss  him,  however  much 
the  probabilities  may  be  increased  that  it  will  be  a  longer  time 
before  he  will  wish  to  do  so.  Theories  and  assumptions  to  the 
contrary  would  never  have  been  advanced  were  they  not  needed 
to  sustain  a  spoils  system  indefensible  upon  sound  reasoning. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  character  of  the  existing 
abuses  which  we  have  stated  to  see  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  grow  out  of  the  way  of  getting  into  office,  and  the  partisan 
and  corrupt  influences  to  which  officials  are  constantly  subjected. 
Nearly  all  these  abuses  existed  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  reform  system  was  enforced,  and  where 
the  tenure  was  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  The  competi 
tive  system  removed  them.  There  wiH  be  few  removals  without 
cause  when  the  vacancy  can  be  filled  only  through  competition, 
and  not  by  influence  and  pushing.  Now  officials  are  pushed  out 
in  order  that  favorites  may  be  pushed  in.  Where  competition 
prevails,  the  favorite  of  the  great  politician  is  very  likely  to  be 
beaten  by  a  more  worthy  competitor  destitute  of  influence. 

A  life  term  of  office  is  out  of  the  question.  Neither  children 
nor  dotards  are  useful  in  administering  the  government.  We 
must  select  officials  by  means  that  will  secure  the  most  competent. 
They  must  go  out  of  the  service  when — and  if  the  public  interest 
is  to  be  regarded,  only  when — they  cease  to  be  the  most  useful  to 
be  in  it.  The  right  to  remove,  and  the  duty  to  remove — equally 
essential  to  discipline,  to  efficiency,  and  to  economy — must  exist, 
and  removals  ought  to  be  made,  and  alike  whether  terms  be  long 
or  short :  (1)  For  incompetency,  mental  or  physical,  for  the  public 
work;  (2)  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense,  at  least 
if  involving  dishonesty;  (3)  for  immoral  or  dishonest  conduct, 
dangerous  or  disgraceful  to  official  life;  (4)  for  willful  disobedi 
ence  to  legal  and  reasonable  regulations  or  instructions,  at  least 
if  persisted  in ;  and  perhaps  for  some  other  causes. 

Whether,  contrary  to  the  practice  from  the  beginning,  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary  limitation,  either  based  on  the  time  they 
have  held  their  particular  offices  (or  any  and  all  offices  in  the 
Federal  service)  or  upon  the  age  they  have  reached, — according  to 
which  there  would  be  a  rotation  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
clerks  in  all  the  departments  and  in  all  the  post-offices,  custom 
houses,  and  other  offices  in  the  country, — or  whether  the  original 
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constitutional  term  should  still  prevail,  will,  when  thoughtfully 
considered,  be  found  a  grave  question,  involving  the  independ 
ence  of  the  Executive,  the  counterpoise  of  our  system  A  four- 
years'  term  would,  for  example,  require — aside  from  all  removals 
for  cause  and  without  cause— more  changes  at  Washington  each 
year  than  have  taken  place  there  under  any  administration,  and 
at  least  one  change  every  day  in  the  custom-house  at  New  York  j 
in  other  words,  changes  as  frequent,  for  an  established  order  of 
things,  as  have  ever  taken  place  in  the  most  proscriptive  period 
following  a  presidential  election !  The  partisan  machine  for 
filling  vacancies  would  need  to  be  kept  working  every  day.  Its 
constant  activity  would  redouble  the  clamor  and  the  pressure 
for  removals.  Who  can  say  they  would  be  resisted?  If  the 
rule  is  to  be  laid  down  that  a  clerk  is  to  go  out  arbitrarily, 
at  a  particular  time,  and  not  because  he  has  ceased  to  be  the 
best  clerk,  what  good  reason  could  be  given  against  sending  him 
away  at  once,  when  another,  an  official  or  partisan  favorite, 
pushed  for  the  place  ?  Since  the  right  to  remove  for  cause  must 
remain,  however  short  the  term,  it  might,  as  easily  as  now,  be 
abused  for  such  a  purpose.  If  rotation,  on  the  communistic 
theory  of  giving  everybody  a  chance  to  get  into  office,  is  to 
bring  the  term  down  to  four  years,  the  very  reasoning  on  which 
rotation  rests  would  require  that  the  term  should  be  shortened 
by  arbitrary  removals,  or  further  reduced,  if  need  be,  to  four 
months,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  there  are  still  outsiders 
demanding  offices.  In  the  very  name  of  rotation,  they  would 
demand  it.  Such  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  depart 
ing  from  the  true  rule,  which  is,  to  fix  the  term  of  office  with 
stern  and  sole  reference  to  the  most  beneficial  doing  of  the  pub- 
He  work.  Every  other  rule  is  the  rule  of  demagogues  and  com 
munists,  demoralizing  as  an  example,  disastrous  in  its  effects, 
impracticable  in  its  enforcement. 

DORMAN  B.  EATON. 


SHALL  AMEEICMS  OWN  SHIPS? 


SINCE  the  war,  public  attention  has  been  drawn  more  or  less 
to  the  marked  decline  in  American  shipping.  It  has  been  gener 
ally  assumed  and  conceded  that  this  was  a  matter  for  regret,  and 
some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  remedies — what  to  do,  in  fact,  in 
order  to  bring  it  about  that  Americans  should  own  ships.  In 
these  discussions,  there  has  generally  been  a  confusion  apparent 
in  regard  to  three  things  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  distin 
guished  from  each  other :  ship-building,  the  carrying  trade,  and 
foreign  commerce. 

First.  As  to  ship-building — Americans  began  to  build  ships,  as 
an  industry,  within  fifteen  years  after  the  settlement  at  Massachu 
setts  Bay.  They  competed  successfully  as  ship-builders,  before 
the  Revolution,  with  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  they  sold  ships 
to  be  used  by  their  rivals.  Tonnage  and  navigation  laws  played 
an  important  part  in  the  question  of  separation  between  the 
colonies  and  England,  and  the  same  laws  took  an  important 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  One  genera 
tion  was  required  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  get  over  the 
hard  logical  twist  in  the  notion  that  laws  which  were  pernicious 
when  laid  by  Great  Britain  were  beneficial  when  laid  by  ourselves. 
The  vacillation  which  has  marked  the  history  of  our  laws  about 
tonnage  and  navigation  is  such  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
trace  the  effects  of  legislation  upon  ship-building.  In  the  decade 
1850-1860  a  very  great  decline  in  the  number  of  ships  built, 
especially  for  ocean  traffic,  began  to  be  marked.  Sails  began  to 
give  way  to  steam,  but  the  building  of  steam-ships  required  great 
advantages  of  every  kind  in  the  production  of  engines  and  other 
apparatus — that  is,  it  required  the  presence,  in  a  highly  developed 
state,  of  a  number  of  important  auxiliary  and  cooperating  indus 
tries.  As  iron  was  introduced  into  ship-building,  of  course  the 
ship-building  industry  became  dependent  upon  cheap  supplies  of 
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iron,  as  it  had  before  been  dependent  on  cheap  supplies  of 
wood.  No  doubt  these  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  industry 
itself  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  in  ship-building  in 
this  country,  and  legislation  has  only  had  incidental  effects.  It 
is  a  plain  fact  of  history  that  the  decline  in  ship-building  began 
before  the  war  and  the  high  tariff.  Of  course  the  effects  pro 
duced  by  changes  in  the  conditions  of  an  industry  are  inevitable. 
They  are  not  to  be  avoided  by  any  legislation.  They  are  annoy 
ing  because  they  break  up  acquired  habits  and  established 
routine,  and  they  involve  loss  in  a  change  from  one  industry  to 
another,  but  legislation  can  never  do  anything  but  cause  that 
loss  to  fall  on  some  other  set  of  people  instead  of  on  those 
directly  interested.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
certain  that  steel  is  to  be  the  material  of  ocean  vessels — a  new 
improvement  which  will  not  tend  to  bring  the  industry  back  to 
this  country.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  decline  in  ship 
building  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  seems  to  indicate  that 
somebody  else  than  ourselves  must  build  the  world's  ships  for 
the  present.  We  have,  by  legislative  devices,  forced  the  produc 
tion  of  a  few  ocean  steamers,  but  these  cases  prove  nothing  to 
the  contrary  of  our  inference.  If  this  nation  has  a  hobby  for 
owning  some  ships  built  in  this  country,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
enough  for  the  gratification  of  that  hobby,  no  doubt  it  can 
secure  the  pleasure  it  seeks.  A  fisherman  who  has  caught 
nothing  sometimes  buys  fish  at  a  fancy  price.  He  saves  himself 
mortification  and  gets  a  dinner,  but  the  possession  of  the  fish 
does  not  prove  that  he  has  profitably  employed  his  time  or  that 
he  has  had  sport. 

Second.  The  carrying  trade  differs  from  ship-building  as  cart 
ing  differs  from  wagon-building.  Carrying  is  the  industry  of 
men  who  own  ships.  Their  interests  are  more  or  less  hostile  to 
those  of  the  ship-builders.  Ship-owners  want  to  buy  new  ships 
at  low  prices.  They  want  the  number  of  competing  ships  kept 
small.  They  want  freights  high.  In  all  these  points  the  interest 
of  the  ship-builder  is  the  opposite.  The  ship-owner  is  indifferent 
where  he  gets  his  ships.  He  only  wants  them  cheap  and  good. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  the  matter  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  purchase  of  wagons  by  an  express  company,  or  carriages  by 
a  livery-stable  keeper. 

Third.  Foreign  commerce  is  still  another  thing.  It  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  one  country  for  those  of 
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another.  The  merchant  wants  plenty  of  ships  to  carry  all  the 
goods  at  the  lowest  possible  freights,  but  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  him  where  the  ships  were  built,  or  who  owns  and  sails  them. 
A  statement  and  definition  of  these  three  industries  suffices 
to  show  what  confusion  must  arise  in  any  discussion  in  which 
they  are  not  properly  distinguished.  It  is  plain  that  there  are 
three  different  questions :  (1)  Can  the  farmer  build  a  vehicle  f 
(2)  Can  he  get  his  crop  carried  to  market  ?  (3)  Can  he  sell  his 
crop?  It  is  evident  that  a  country  which  needs  a  protective 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  building  ships 
for  ocean  traffic.  For  the  country  which,  by  the  hypothesis, 
needs  a  protective  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  cannot  produce  those 
articles  as  cheaply  as  some  other  country.  Its  ships,  however, 
must  compete  upon  the  ocean  with  those  of  the  country  which 
has  cheap  iron  and  steel.  The  former  embody  a  larger  capital 
than  the  latter,  and  they  must  be  driven  from  the  ocean.  If, 
then,  subsidies  are  given  to  protect  the  carrying  trade,  when 
prosecuted  in  ships  built  of  protected  iron,  the  loss  is  transferred 
from  the  ship-owners  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes  on  shore. 
These  taxes,  however,  add  to  the  cost  of  production  of  all  things 
produced  in  the  country,  and  thereby  lessen  the  power  of  the 
country  to  compete  in  foreign  commerce.  This  lessens  the 
amount  of  goods  to  be  carried  both  out  and  in,  lowers  freights, 
throws  ships  out  of  use,  checks  the  building  of  ships,  and  the 
whole  series  of  legislative  aids  and  encouragements  must  be 
begun  over  again,  with  a  repetition  and  intensification  of  the 
same  results.  As  long  as  the  system  lasts  it  works  down, 
and  the  statistics  show,  very  naturally,  that  fewer  and  fewer 
ships  are  built  in  the  country,  and  that  less  and  less  of  the 
carrying  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  national  flag.  In  view  of 
the  three  different  and  sometimes  adverse  interests  which  are 
connected  by  their  relation  to  the  shipping  question,  it  is  not 
strange  that  when  the  representatives  of  those  interests  meet  to 
try  to  consider  that  question,  there  should  simply  be  a  scramble 
between  them  to  see  which  should  capture  the  convention.  The 
last  convention  of  this  sort  was  captured  by  the  owners  of  a  lot 
of  unsalable  and  unsailable  old  hulks,  who  had  hit  upon  the 
brilliant  idea  of  getting  the  nation  to  pay  them  an  annual 
bounty  for  the  use  of  their  antiquated  and  dilapidated  property. 
Strange  to  say,  in  a  country  which  is  charged  with  being  too 
practical  and  hard-headed,  this  proposition  received  respectful 
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attention  and  consideration.  It  is  also  strange  that  our  people 
should  believe  that  taxing  farmers  to  force  the  production  of 
iron,  taxing  farmers  again  to  force  the  production  of  ships  out 
of  protected  iron,  and  taxing  farmers  again  to  pay  subsidies  to 
enable  protected  ships  to  do  business,  is  a  way  to  make  this 
country  rich. 

So  soon  as  the  three  different  industries,  or  departments  of 
business,  which  I  have  described  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fundamental  one  of  the  three  is 
foreign  commerce.  If  we  have  no  commerce  we  need  no  carry 
ing,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  build  ships.  If  we  have  foreign 
commerce  its  magnitude  determines  the  amount  of  demand  there 
is  for  freight  and  for  ships.  The  circle  of  taxation  which  I  have 
described  above,  and  which  is  obviously  only  a  kind  of  circuit, 
described  from  and  upon  the  farmer  as  a  center  and  fulcrum  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole,  is  necessarily  and  constantly 
vicious,  because  it  presses  down  on  the  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  the  proper  source  of  support  for  carrying  and  ship-building. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  emancipation  of  foreign  commerce  from 
all  trammels  of  every  sort  is  the  only  means  of  increasing  the 
natural,  normal,  and  spontaneous  support  of  carrying  and  ship 
building,  assuming  that  the  carrying  trade  and  ship-building  are 
ends  in  themselves. 

It  is,  however,  no  object  at  all  for  a  country  to  have  either 
ship-building  industry,  or  carrying  trade,  or  foreign  commerce. 
Herein  lies  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  all  the  popular  and  Con 
gressional  discussions  about  ships  and  commerce.  It  is  only 
important  that  the  whole  population  should  be  engaged  in  those 
industries  which  will  pay  the  best  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  For  the  sake  of  exposing  the  true  doctrine  about  the 
matter,  we  may  suppose  (what  is  not  conceivable  as  a  possible 
fact)  that  a  country  might  not  find  greater  profit  in  the  exporta 
tion  of  any  part  of  any  of  its  products  than  in  the  home  use  of 
the  same.  If  this  could  be  true,  and  if  it  were  realized,  the 
proof  of  it  would  be  that  no  foreign  trade  would  exist.  There 
would  be  no  ground  for  regret  since  the  people  were  satisfied 
and  were  better  off  than  as  if  they  had  a  foreign  trade.  Carrying 
trade  and  ship-building  would  not  exist. 

If  a  country  had  a  foreign  trade  of  any  magnitude  whatever, 
it  would  not  be  any  object  for  that  country  to  do  its  own  carry 
ing.  The  figures  which  show  the  amount  paid  by  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  to  non- American  ship-owners  for  freight,  and 
the  figures  which  show  the  small  percentage  of  our  foreign  com 
merce  which  is  carried  under  the  American  flag,  in  themselves 
prove  nothing  at  all.  The  only  question  which  is  of  importance 
is  this :  Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  better  employed 
now  than  they  would  be  if  engaged  in  owning  and  sailing  ships? 
If  they  were  under  no  restraints  or  interferences,  that  question 
also  would  a,nswer  itself.  If  Americans  owned  no  ships  and 
sailed  no  ships,  but  hired  the  people  of  other  countries  to  do 
their  ocean  transportation  for  them,  it  would  simply  prove  that 
Americans  had  some  better  employment  for  their  capital  and 
labor.  They  would  get  their  transportation  accomplished  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  That  is  all  they  care  for,  and  it  would 
be  as  foolish  for  any  nation  to  insist  on  doing  its  own  ocean 
transportation,  devoting  to  this  use  capital  and  labor  which 
might  be  otherwise  more  profitably  employed,  as  it  would  be 
for  a  merchant  to  insist  on  doing  his  own  carting,  when 
some  person  engaged  in  carting  offered  him  a  contract  on 
more  advantageous  terms  than  those  on  which  he  could  do  the 
work. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  a  country  which  had  little  foreign 
commerce  might  find  it  very  advantageous  to  prosecute  the  car 
rying  trade.  In  history,  the  great  trading  nations  have  been 
those  which  had  a  small  or  poor  territory  at  home.  The  Dutch 
were  the  great  carriers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cent 
uries,  when  the  foreign  commerce  of  their  own  territory  was 
insignificant.  The  New  Englanders  of  the  last  century  and  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  became  the  carriers  of  com 
modities  to  and  fro  between  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
between  our  Middle  and  Southern  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  took  to  the  sea  because  their  land  did  not  furnish  them  with 
products  which  could  remunerate  their  capital  and  labor  so  well 
as  the  carrying  trade  did.  They  won  a  high  reputation  for  the 
merchant  service,  which  was  in  their  hands,  and  they  earned 
fortunes  by  energy,  enterprise,  promptitude,  and  fidelity.  The 
carrying  trade  is  an  industry  like  any  other.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  desirable  in  itself  than  any  other.  In  any  natu 
ral  and  rational  state  of  things  it  would  be  absurd  to  be  writing 
essays  about  it.  If  any  one  thought  he  could  make  more  profit 
in  that  business  than  in  some  other  he  would  set  about  it. 
When  the  census  was  taken  he  would  be  found  busy  at  that 
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business,  would  be  so  reported,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  matter  as  a  phenomenon  of  public  interest. 

If  a  nation  had  foreign  commerce,  and  some  of  its  citizens 
found  the  carrying  trade  an  advantageous  employment  for  their 
labor  and  capital  as  compared  with  other  possible  industries  in 
the  country,  it  would  not  follow  that  some  other  citizens  of  that 
country  ought  to  engage  in  ship-building.  It  is  no  object  to 
build  ships,  but  only  to  get  such  ships  as  are  wanted,  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner.  If  a  man  should  refuse  to  carry  on  a 
carting  business  unless  he  could  make  his  own  wagons,  it  would 
be  such  a  reflection  on  his  good  sense  that  his  business  credit 
would  be  very  low.  If  some  Americans  could  buy  and  sail  ships 
so  as  to  make  profits,  what  is  the  sense  of  saying  that  they  shall 
not  do  it,  because  some  other  Americans  cannot  build  ships  at  a 
profit  ?  Only  one  answer  to  this  question  has  ever  been  offered 
by  anybody,  and  that  is  the  prediction  that,  some  day,  if  we  go 
without  ships  long  enough,  we  shall,  by  the  mere  process  of 
going  without,  begin  to  get  some, — a  prediction  for  which  the 
prophets  give  no  guarantee,  in  addition  to  their  personal  authority, 
save  the  fact  that  we  have  fewer  ships  and  worse  ones  every  year. 

I  have  said  above  that,  if  there  were  no  restraints  or  inter 
ferences,  we  should  simply  notice  whether  any  Americans  took  to 
the  carrying  trade  or  not,  and  should  thence  infer  that  they 
might  or  might  not  be  better  employed  in  some  other  industry. 
It  is  impossible,  now,  to  say  whether,  if  all  restrictions  were 
removed,  the  carrying  trade  or  ship-building  would  be  profitable 
industries  in  the  United  States  or  not.  Any  opinion  given  by 
anybody  on  that  point  is  purely  speculative.  The  present  state 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  of  the  manufacture  of 
engines  and  machinery,  is  so  artificial  that  no  one  can  judge 
what  would  be  the  possibilities  of  those  industries  under  an 
entirely  different  state  of  things.  It  is,  however,  just  because 
the  present  state  of  things  prevents  a  free  trial  that  it  is  indefen 
sible.  We  are  working  in  the  dark  and  on  speculation  all  the 
time.  We  have  none  of  the  natural  and  proper  tests  and  guaran 
tees  for  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  controlled  by  the  predic 
tions  of  prophets,  the  notions  of  dogmatizers,  the  crude  errors 
of  superficial  students  of  history,  the  wrong-headed  inferences 
of  shallow  observers,  and  the  selfish  machinations  of  interested 
persons.  We  can  distinguish  many  forces  which  are  at  work  on 
our  ship-building  and  on  our  carrying  trade,  but  none  of  them 
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are  genuine  or  respectable.  We  are  submitting  to  restraints  and 
losses,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  we  shall  ever  win 
any  compensation.  The  teaching  of  economic  science  is  dis 
tinctly  that  we  never  shall  win  any.  We  are  expending  capital 
without  any  measurement  or  adjustment  of  the  quid  pro  quo. 
We  are  spending  without  calculation,  and  receiving  something  or 
nothing, — we  do  not  know  which.  The  wrong  of  all  this  is  not 
in  the  assumption  that  we  have  not  certain  industries  which  we 
would  have  (for  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  is  so  or  not),  but 
the  wrong  is  in  the  arbitrary  interference  which  prevents  us 
from  having  them,  if  any  man  wants  to  put  his  capital  into 
them,  and  which  prevents  us  from  obtaining  the  proper  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  judgment  about  the  state  and  relations  of  indus 
tries  in  the  country. 

Whenever  the  question  of  ships  is  raised,  the  clamor  for  sub 
sidies  and  bounties  is  renewed,  and  we  are  told  again  that  Eng 
land  has  established  her  commerce  by  subsidies.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  could  have  an  understanding,  once  for  all,  whether 
England's  example  is  a  good  argument  or  not.  As  she  has  tried, 
at  some  time  or  other,  nearly  every  conceivable  economic  folly, 
and  has  also  made  experiment  of  some  sound  economic  principles, 
all  disputants  find  facts  to  suit  them  in  her  history,  and  it  needs 
only  a  certain  easily  acquired  skill  in  misunderstanding  things  to 
fashion  any  required  argument  from  the  economic  history  of 
England.  Some  of  our  writers  and  speakers  seem  to  be  under  a 
fascination  which  impels  them  to  accept  as  authoritative  examples 
the  follies  of  English  history,  and  to  reject  its  sound  lessons.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  the  matter  stands  somewhat  differently. 
England  is  a  great  manufacturing  town.  It  imports  food  and 
raw  materials,  and  exports  finished  products.  It  has,  therefore,  a 
general  and  public  interest  in  maintaining  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  analogy  in  our  case  is  furnished  by 
the  subsidized  railroads  in  our  new  States,  or,  perhaps  even  better, 
by  the  mail  routes,  which  we  sustain  all  over  our  territory,  from 
general  considerations  of  public  advantage,  although  many  such 
routes  do  not  pay  at  all.  Subsidies  to  ships  for  the  mere  sake  of 
having  ships,  or  ocean  traffic,  when  there  was  no  business  occa 
sion  for  the  subsidized  lines,  would  have  no  analogy  with  English 
subsidies. 

If  then  the  question  is  put,  Shall  Americans  own  ships  ?  I  do 
not  see  how  any  one  can  avoid  the  simple  answer,  Yes ;  if  they 
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want  them.  Universally,  if  an  American  wants  anything,  he 
ought  to  have  it,  if  he  can  get  it,  and  if  he  hurts  no  one  else  by 
getting  it.  To  enter  on  the  question  whether  he  is  going  to 
make  it  or  buy  it,  and  whether  he  is  going  to  buy  it  of  A  or  of  B, 
is  an  impertinence.  "We  boast  a  great  deal  of  having  a  free 
country.  Our  orators  shout  themselves  hoarse  about  liberty  and 
freedom.  Stop  one  of  them,  however,  and  ask  him  if  he  means 
free  trade  and  free  ships,  and  he  will  demur :  No ;  not  that. 
That  will  not  do.  He  is  in  favor  of  freedom  for  himself  and  his 
friends  in  those  respects  in  which  they  want  liberty  against 
other  people,  but  he  is  not  in  favor  of  freedom  for  other  people 
against  restraints  which  are  advantageous  to  him  and  his  polit 
ical  allies.  He  is  in  favor  of  freedom  for  those  who  are  being 
oppressed — by  somebody  else;  not  for  those  who  are  being 
oppressed  by  himself.  I  heard  it  asserted  not  long  ago  that  we 
have  no  monopolies  in  this  country,  because  it  is  a  free  country. 
It  is  not  a  free  country,  because  there  are  more  artificial  monop 
olies  in  it  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  popular 
notion  that  it  is  free  rises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
natural  monopolies  in  it  than  in  any  other  great  civilized  coun 
try.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  Turkey  or  Russia  to  find 
instances  of  legislative  and  administrative  abuses  to  equal  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  about  ships, 
the  carrying  trade,  and  foreign  commerce.  These  laws  have  been 
brought  to  public  attention  again  and  again,  but  apparently 
with  little  effect  in  awakening  popular  attention,  while  the  news 
papers  carry  all  over  the  country  details  about  abuses  in  Ireland, 
Russia,  and  South  Africa.  "We  should  stop  bragging  about  a 
free  country  and  about  the  enlightened  power  of  the  people  in  a 
democratic  republic  to  correct  abuses,  while  laws  remain  which 
treat  the  buying,  importing,  owning,  and  sailing  of  ships  as  per 
nicious,  or,  at  least,  doubtful  and  suspicious  actions.  I  have  no 
conception  of  a  free  man  or  a  free  country  which  can  be  satisfied 
if  a  citizen  of  that  country  may  not  own  a  ship,  if  he  wants  one, 
getting  it  in  any  legitimate  manner  in  which  he  might  acquire 
other  property  j  or  may  not  sail  one,  if  he  finds  that  a  profitable 
industry  suited  to  his  taste  and  ability  j  or  may  not  exchange  the 
products  of  his  labor  with  that  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
offers  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

W.   G-.    SUMNER. 
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FEW  evils  are  less  accessible  to  the  force  of  reason,  or  more 
tenacious  of  life  and  power,  than  a  long-standing  prejudice.  It 
is  a  moral  disorder,  which  creates  the  conditions  necessary  to  its 
own  existence,  and  fortifies  itself  by  refusing  all  contradiction. 
It  paints  a  hateful  picture  according  to  its  own  diseased  imagina 
tion,  and  distorts  the  features  of  the  fancied  original  to  suit  the 
portrait.  As  those  who  believe  in  the  visibility  of  ghosts  can 
easily  see  them,  so  it  is  always  easy  to  see  repulsive  qualities  in 
those  we  despise  and  hate. 

Prejudice  of  race  has  at  some  time  in  their  history  afflicted  all 
nations.  "  I  am  more  holy  than  thou  "  is  the  boast  of  races,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Pharisee.  Long  after  the  Norman  invasion 
and  the  decline  of  Norman  power,  long  after  the  sturdy  Saxon 
had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  his  humiliation  and  was  grandly 
asserting  his  great  qualities  in  all  directions,  the  descendants  of 
the  invaders  continued  to  regard  their  Saxon  brothers  as  made 
of  coarser  clay  than  themselves,  and  were  not  well  pleased  when 
one  of  the  former  subject  race  came  between  the  sun  and  their 
nobility.  Having  seen  the  Saxon  a  menial,  a  hostler,  and  a  com 
mon  drudge,  oppressed  and  dejected  for  centuries,  it  was  easy  to 
invest  him  with  all  sorts  of  odious  peculiarities,  and  to  deny  him 
all  manly  predicates.  Though  eight  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  Norman  power  entered  England,  and  the  Saxon  has 
for  centuries  been  giving  his  learning,  his  literature,  his  lan 
guage,  and  his  laws  to  the  world  more  successfully  than  any 
other  people  on  the  globe,  men  in  that  country  still  boast  their 
Norman  origin  and  Norman  perfections.  This  superstition  of 
former  greatness  serves  to  fill  out  the  shriveled  sides  of  a  mean 
ingless  race-pride  which  holds  over  after  its  power  has  vanished. 
With  a  very  different  lesson  from  the  one  this  paper  is  designed 
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to  impress,  the  great  Daniel  Webster  once  told  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  (whose  prejudices  in  the  particular  instance  re 
ferred  to  were  right)  that  they  "  had  conquered  the  sea,  and  had 
conquered  the  land,"  but  that  "  it  remained  for  them  to  conquer 
their  prejudices."  At  one  time  we  are  told  that  the  people  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  cherished  a  prejudice  so  strong 
and  violent  against  strangers  and  foreigners  that  one  who 
ventured  to  pass  through  their  streets  would  be  pelted  with 
stones. 

Of  all  the  races  and  varieties  of  men  which  have  suffered 
from  this  feeling,  the  colored  people  of  this  country  have  endured 
most.  They  can  resort  to  no  disguises  which  will  enable  them 
to  escape  its  deadly  aim.  They  carry  in  front  the  evidence 
which  marks  them  for  persecution.  They  stand  at  the  extreme 
point  of  difference  from  the  Caucasian  race,  and  their  African 
origin  can  be  instantly  recognized,  though  they  may  be  several 
removes  from  the  typical  African  race.  They  may  remonstrate 
like  Shylock — "Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer  and 
winter,  as  a  Christian  is?" — but  such  eloquence  is  unavailing. 
They  are  negroes — and  that  is  enough,  in  the  eye  of  this  unrea 
soning  prejudice,  to  justify  indignity  and  violence.  In  nearly 
every  department  of  American  life  they  are  confronted  by  this 
insidious  influence.  It  fills  the  air.  It  meets  them  at  the  work 
shop  and  factory,  when  they  apply  for  work.  It  meets  them  at 
the  church,  at  the  hotel,  at  the  ballot-box,  and  worst  of  all,  it 
meets  them  in  the  jury-box.  Without  crime  or  offense  against 
law  or  gospel,  the  colored  man  is  the  Jean  Valjean  of  American 
society.  He  has  escaped  from  the  galleys,  and  hence  all  pre 
sumptions  are  against  him.  The  workshop  denies  him  work, 
and  the  inn  denies  him  shelter;  the  ballot-box  a  fair  vote,  and 
the  jury-box  a  fair  trial.  He  has  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  an 
individual,  but  has  in  some  sense  become  the  slave  of  society. 
He  may  not  now  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  beast  in  the  market, 
but  he  is  the  trammeled  victim  of  a  prejudice,  well  calculated  to 
repress  his  manly  ambition,  paralyze  his  energies,  and  make  him 
a  dejected  and  spiritless  man,  if  not  a  sullen  enemy  to  society,  fit 
to  prey  upon  life  and  property  and  to  make  trouble  generally. 

When  this  evil  spirit  is  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor,  nothing 
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less  than  overwhelming  evidence  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
force  of  unfavorable  presumptions. 

Everything  against  the  person  with  the  hated  color  is 
promptly  taken  for  granted  ;  while  everything  in  his  favor  is 
received  with  suspicion  and  doubt. 

A  boy  of  this  color  is  found  in  his  bed  tied,  mutilated,  and 
bleeding,  when  forthwith  all  ordinary  experience  is  set  aside, 
and  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  outrage  upon 
himself  j  weeks  and  months  he  is  kept  on  trial  for  the  offense, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  entangle  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
confused  meshes  of  expert  testimony  (the  least  trustworthy  of 
all  evidence).  This  same  spirit,  which  promptly  assumes  every 
thing  against  us,  just  as  readily  denies  or  explains  away 
everything  in  our  favor.  We  are  not,  as  a  race,  even  permitted 
to  appropriate  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  our  individual 
representatives.  Manliness,  capacity,  learning,  laudable  ambi 
tion,  heroic  service,  by  any  of  our  number,  are  easily  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  superior  race.  One  drop  of  Teutonic  blood  is 
enough  to  account  for  all  good  and  great  qualities  occasionally 
coupled  with  a  colored  skin ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  one  drop  of 
negro  blood,  though  in  the  veins  of  a  man  of  Teutonic  white 
ness,  is  enough  of  which  to  predicate  all  offensive  and  ignoble 
qualities.  In  presence  of  this  spirit,  if  a  crime  is  committed, 
and  the  criminal  is  not  positively  known,  a  suspicious-looking 
colored  man  is  sure  to  have  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  If 
an  unarmed  colored  man  is  shot  down  and  dies  in  his  tracks,  a 
jury,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  does  not  hesitate  to  find 
the  murdered  man  the  real  criminal,  and  the  murderer  innocent. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  subject  a  little  more  closely.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  wonder-working  prejudice — this  moral  magic 
that  can  change  virtue  into  vice,  and  innocence  to  crime  j  which 
makes  the  dead  man  the  murderer,  and  holds  the  living  homi 
cide  harmless — is  a  natural,  instinctive,  and  invincible  attribute  of 
the  white  race,  and  one  that  cannot  be  eradicated ;  that  even  evo 
lution  itself  cannot  carry  us  beyond  or  above  it.  Alas  for  this 
poor  suffering  world  (for  four-fifths  of  mankind  are  colored),  if 
this  claim  be  true !  In  that  case  men  are  forever  doomed  to 
injustice,  oppression,  hate,  and  strife ;  and  the  religious  senti 
ment  of  the  world,  with  its  grand  idea  of  human  brotherhood, 
its  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  men,"  and  its  golden  rule, 
must  be  voted  a  dream,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
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But  is  this  color  prejudice  the  natural  and  inevitable  thing  it 
claims  to  be  f  If  it  is  so,  then  it  is  utterly  idle  to  write  against 
it,  preach,  pray,  or  legislate  against  it,  or  pass  constitutional 
amendments  against  it.  Nature  will  have  her  course,  and  one 
might  as  well  preach  and  pray  to  a  horse  against  running,  to  a 
fish  against  swimming,  or  to  a  bird  against  flying.  Fortu 
nately,  however,  there  is  good  ground  for  calling  in  question 
this  high  pretension  of  a  vulgar  and  wicked  prepossession. 

If  I  could  talk  with  all  my  white  fellow-countrymen  on  this 
subject,  I  would  say  to  them,  in  the  language  of  Scripture : 
"  Come  and  let  us  reason  together."  Now,  without  being  too 
elementary  and  formal,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there  are  at 
least  seven  points  which  candid  men  will  be  likely  to  admit,  but 
which,  if  admitted,  will  prove  fatal  to  the  popular  thought  and 
practice  of  the  times. 

First.  If  what  we  call  prejudice  against  color  be  natural,  i.  e., 
a  part  of  human  nature  itself,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  co-exten 
sive  with  human  nature,  and  will  and  must  manifest  itself 
whenever  and  wherever  the  two  races  are  brought  into  contact. 
It  would  not  vary  with  either  latitude,  longitude,  or  altitude ; 
but  like  fire  and  gunpowder,  whenever  brought  together,  there 
would  be  an  explosion  of  contempt,  aversion,  and  hatred. 

Secondly.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  anywhere  on  the 
globe  any  considerable  country  where  the  contact  of  the  African 
and  the  Caucasian  is  not  distinguished  by  this  explosion  of  race- 
wrath,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prejudice  is  an  inerad 
icable  part  of  human  nature. 

Thirdly.  If  this  so-called  natural,  instinctive  prejudice  can  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  facts  and  considerations  wholly 
apart  from  the  color  features  of  the  respective  races,  thus  plac 
ing  it  among  the  things  subject  to  human  volition  and  control, 
we  may  venture  to  deny  the  claim  set  up  for  it  in  the  name  of 
human  nature. 

Fourthly.  If  any  considerable  number  of  white  people  have 
overcome  this  prejudice  in  themselves,  have  cast  it  out  as  an 
unworthy  sentiment,  and  have  survived  the  operation,  the  fact 
shows  that  this  prejudice  is  not  at  any  rate  a  vital  part  of 
human  nature,  and  may  be  eliminated  from  the  race  without 
harm. 

Fifthly.  If  this  prejudice  shall,  after  all,  prove  to  be,  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  natural  manifestation,  simply  a  prejudice 
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against  condition,  and  not  against  race  or  color,  and  that  it  dis 
appears  when  this  or  that  condition  is  absent,  then  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  Caucasian  race  falls  to  the  ground. 

Sixthly.  If  prejudice  of  race  and  color  is  only  natural  in  the 
sense  that  ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  and  vice  are  natural, 
then  it  has  no  better  defense  than  they,  and  should  be  despised 
and  put  away  from  human  relations  as  an  enemy  to  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  happiness  of  human  society. 

Seventhly.  If,  still  further,  this  averson  to  the  negro  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  as  we  see  him,  poor,  spiritless,  ignorant, 
and  degraded,  then  whatever  is  humane,  noble,  and  superior,  in 
the  mind  of  the  superior  and  more  fortunate  race,  will  desire 
that  all  arbitrary  barriers  against  his  manhood,  intelligence,  and 
elevation  shall  be  removed,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life 
be  given  him. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  does  not  require  discussion.  It 
commends  itself  to  the  understanding  at  once.  Natural  qualities 
are  common  and  universal,  and  do  not  change  essentially  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley.  I  come  therefore  to  the  second  point 
— the  existence  of  countries  where  this  malignant  prejudice,  as 
we  know  it  in  America,  does  not  prevail  j  where  character,  not 
color,  is  the  passport  to  consideration ;  where  the  right  of  the 
black  man  to  be  a  man,  and  a  man  among  men,  is  not  questioned; 
where  he  may,  without  offense,  even  presume  to  be  a  gentleman. 
That  there  are  such  countries  in  the  world  there  is  ample  evi 
dence.  Intelligent  and  observing  travelers,  having  no  theory  to 
support,  men  whose  testimony  would  be  received  without  ques 
tion  in  respect  of  any  other  matter,  and  should  not  be  questioned 
in  this,  tell  us  that  they  find  no  color  prejudice  in  Europe,  except 
among  Americans  who  reside  there.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  the  colored  man  is  no  more  an  object  of  hate  than  any 
other  person.  He  mingles  with  the  multitude  unquestioned, 
without  offense  given  or  received.  During  the  two  years  which 
the  writer  spent  abroad,  though  he  was  much  in  society, 
and  was  sometimes  in  the  company  of  lords  and  ladies,  he 
does  not  remember  one  word,  look,  or  gesture  that  indicated 
the  slightest  aversion  to  him  on  account  of  color.  His  experience 
was  not  in  this  respect  exceptional  or  singular.  Messrs.  Remond, 
Ward,  Garnet,  Brown,  Pennington,  Crummell,  and  Bruce,  all  of 
them  colored,  and  some  of  them  black,  bear  the  same  testimony. 
If  what  these  gentlemen  say  (and  it  can  be  corroborated  by 
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a  thousand  witnesses)  is  true  there  is  no  prejudice  against 
color  in  England,  save  as  it  is  carried  there  by  Americans — 
carried  there  as  a  moral  disease  from  an  infected  country. 
It  is  American,  not  European  j  local,  not  general  ;  limited,  not 
universal,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  artificial  conditions,  and  not 
to  any  fixed  and  universal  law  of  nature. 

The  third  point  is :  Can  this  prejudice  against  color,  as  it  is 
called,  be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  outside  and  independ 
ent  of  race  or  color?  If  it  can  be  thus  explained,  an  incubus 
may  be  removed  from  the  breasts  of  both  the  white  and  the 
black  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  from  that  large  inter 
mediate  population  which  has  sprung  up  between  these  alleged 
irreconcilable  extremes.  It  will  help  us  to  see  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Ethiopian  shall  change  his  skin,  nor  needful 
that  the  white  man  shall  change  the  essential  elements  of  his 
nature,  in  order  that  mutual  respect  and  consideration  may  exist 
between  the  two  races. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  conditions  outside  of  race  or 
color  from  which  may  spring  feelings  akin  to  those  which  we 
call  prejudice.  A  man  without  the  ability  or  the  disposition  to 
pay  a  just  debt  does  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his  cred 
itor.  He  does  not  want  to  meet  him  on  the  street,  or  in  the 
market-place.  Such  meeting  makes  him  uncomfortable.  He 
would  rather  find  fault  with  the  bill  than  pay  the  debt,  and 
the  creditor  himself  will  soon  develop  in  the  eyes  of  the  debtor 
qualities  not  altogether  to  his  taste. 

Some  one  has  well  said,  we  may  easily  forgive  those  who 
injure  us,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  those  whom  we  injure.  The 
greatest  injury  this  side  of  death,  which  one  human  being  can 
inflict  on  another,  is  to  enslave  him,  to  blot  out  his  personality, 
degrade  his  manhood,  and  sink  him  to  the  condition  of  a  beast 
of  burden ;  and  just  this  has  been  done  here  during  more  than 
two  centuries.  No  other  people  under  heaven,  of  whatever  type 
or  endowments,  could  have  been  so  enslaved  without  falling  into 
contempt  and  scorn  on  the  part  of  those  enslaving  them.  Their 
slavery  would  itself  stamp  them  with  odious  features,  and  give 
their  oppressors  arguments  in  favor  of  oppression.  Besides  the 
long  years  of  wrong  and  injury  inflicted  upon  the  colored  race 
in  this  country,  and  the  effect  of  these  wrongs  upon  that  race, 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically,  corrupting  their  morals, 
darkening  their  minds,  and  twisting  their  bodies  and  limbs  out 
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of  all  approach  to  symmetry,  there  has  been  a  mountain  of  gold 
— uncounted  millions  of  dollars — resting  upon  them  with  crush 
ing  weight.  During  all  the  years  of  their  bondage,  the  slave 
master  had  a  direct  interest  in  discrediting  the  personality  of 
those  he  held  as  property.  Every  man  who  had  a  thousand 
dollars  so  invested  had  a  thousand  reasons  for  painting  the 
black  man  as  fit  only  for  slavery.  Having  made  him  the  com 
panion  of  horses  and  mules,  he  naturally  sought  to  justify 
himself  by  assuming  that  the  negro  was  not  much  better  than  a 
mule.  The  holders  of  twenty  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  in  human  chattels  procured  the  means  of  influencing 
press,  pulpit,  and  politician,  and  through  these  instrumen 
talities  they  belittled  our  virtues  and  magnified  our  vicesy 
and  have  made  us  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Slavery 
had  the  power  at  one  time  to  make  and  unmake  Presidents, 
to  construe  the  law,  dictate  the  policy,  set  the  fashion  in 
national  manners  and  customs,  interpret  the  Bible,  and  control 
the  church;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  old  masters  set  them 
selves  up  as  much  too  high  as  they  set  the  manhood  of  the  negro 
too  low.  Out  of  the  depths  of  slavery  has  come  this  prejudice 
and  this  color  line.  It  is  broad  enough  and  black  enough  to 
explain  all  the  malign  influences  which  assail  the  newly  eman 
cipated  millions  to-day.  In  reply  to  this  argument  it  will  perhaps 
be  said  that  the  negro  has  no  slavery  now  to  contend  with,  and 
that  having  been  free  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  contradicted  the  degrading  qualities  which  slav 
ery  formerly  ascribed  to  him.  All  very  true  as  to  the  letter,  but 
utterly  false  as  to  the  spirit.  Slavery  is  indeed  gone,  but  its  shadow 
still  lingers  over  the  country  and  poisons  more  or  less  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  all  sections  of  the  republic.  The  money  motive 
for  assailing  the  negro  which  slavery  represented  is  indeed 
absent,  but  love  of  power  and  dominion,  strengthened  by  two 
centuries  of  irresponsible  power,  still  remains. 

Having  now  shown  how  slavery  created  and  sustained  this 
prejudice  against  race  and  color,  and  the  powerful  motive  for  its 
creation,  the  other  four  points  made  against  it  need  not  be  dis 
cussed  in  detail  and  at  length,  but  may  only  be  referred  to  in 
a  general  way. 

If  what  is  called  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  white  race  for 
the  colored,  when  analyzed,  is  seen  to  be  the  same  as  that  which 
men  feel  or  have  felt  toward  other  objects  wholly  apart  from 
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color;  if  it  should  be  the  same  as  that  sometimes  exhibited  by  the 
haughty  and  rich  to  the  humble  and  poor,  the  same  as  the  Brah 
min  feels  toward  the  lower  caste,  the  same  as  the  Norman  felt 
toward  the  Saxon,  the  same  as  that  cherished  by  the  Turk 
against  Christians,  the  same  as  Christians  have  felt  toward  the 
Jews,  the  same  as  that  which  murders  a  Christian  in  Wallachia, 
calls  him  a  "  dog"  in  Constantinople,  oppresses  and  persecutes  a 
Jew  in  Berlin,  hunts  down  a  socialist  in  St.  Petersburg,  drives  a 
Hebrew  from  an  hotel  at  Saratoga,  that  scorns  the  Irishman  in 
London,  the  same  as  Catholics  once  felt  for  Protestants,  the 
same  as  that  which  insults,  abuses,  and  kills  the  Chinaman  on 
the  Pacific  slope — then  may  we  well  enough  affirm  that  this 
prejudice  really  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  race  or  color, 
and  that  it  has  its  motive  and  mainspring  in  some  other  source 
with  which  the  mere  facts  of  color  and  race  have  nothing  to  do. 

After  all,  some  very  well  informed  and  very  well  meaning 
people  will  read  what  I  have  now  said,  and  what  seems  to  me  so 
just  and  reasonable,  and  will  still  insist  that  the  color  of  the 
negro  has  something  to  do  with  the  feeling  entertained  toward 
him ;  that  the  white  man  naturally  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
contact  with  one  who  is  black — that  the  impulse  is  one  which  he 
can  neither  resist  nor  control.  Let  us  see  if  this  conclusion  is  a 
sound  one.  An  argument  is  unsound  when  it  proves  too  little  or 
too  much,  or  when  it  proves  nothing.  If  color  is  an  offense,  it 
is  so,  entirely  apart  from  the  manhood  it  envelops.  There  must 
be  something  in  color  of  itself  to  kindle  rage  and  inflame  hate, 
and  render  the  white  man  generally  uncomfortable.  If  the  white 
man  were  really  so  constituted  that  color  were,  in  itself,  a  tor 
ment  to  him,  this  grand  old  earth  of  ours  would  be  no  place  for 
him.  Colored  objects  confront  him  here  at  every  point  of  the 
compass.  If  he  should  shrink  and  shudder  every  time  he  sees 
anything  dark,  he  would  have  little  time  for  anything  else.  He 
would  require  a  colorless  world  to  live  in — a  world  where  flow 
ers,  fields,  and  floods  should  all  be  of  snowy  whiteness  j  where 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  should  all  be  white;  where  islands, 
capes,  and  continents  should  all  be  white ;  where  all  the  men, 
and  women,  and  children  should  be  white ;  where  all  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  all  the  "  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  should  be  white ;  where  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth 
beneath  should  be  white,  and  where  day  and  night  should  not  be 
divided  by  light  and  darkness,  but  the  world  should  be  one  eter- 
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nal  scene  of  light.  In  such  a  white  world,  the  entrance  of  a 
black  man  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  Any 
body  or  anything  would  be  welcome  that  would  break  the 
oppressive  and  tormenting  monotony  of  the  all-prevailing  white. 

In  the  abstract,  there  is  no  prejudice  against  color.  No  man 
shrinks  from  another  because  he  is  clothed  in  a  suit  of  black, 
nor  offended  with  his  boots  because  they  are  black.  We  are 
told  by  those  who  have  resided  there  that  a  white  man  in  Africa 
comes  to  think  that  ebony  is  about  the  proper  color  for  man. 
Grood  old  Thomas  Whitson — a  noble  old  Quaker — a  man  of 
rather  odd  appearance — used  to  say  that  even  he  would  be  hand 
some  if  he  could  change  public  opinion. 

Aside  from  the  curious  contrast  to  himself,  the  white  child  feels 
nothing  on  the  first  sight  of  a  colored  man.  Curiosity  is  the  only 
feeling.  The  office  of  color  in  the  color  line  is  a  very  plain  and 
subordinate  one.  It  simply  advertises  the  objects  of  oppression, 
insult,  and  persecution.  It  is  not  the  maddening  liquor,  but 
the  black  letters  on  the  sign  telling  the  world  where  it  may  be 
had.  It  is  not  the  hated  Quaker,  but  the  broad  brim  and  the 
plain  coat.  It  is  not  the  hateful  Cain,  but  the  mark  by  which 
he  is  known.  The  color  is  innocent  enough,  but  things  with 
which  it  is  coupled  make  it  hated.  Slavery,  ignorance,  stupid 
ity,  servility,  poverty,  dependence,  are  undesirable  conditions. 
When  these  shall  cease  to  be  coupled  with  color,  there  will  be  no 
color  line  drawn.  It  may  help  in  this  direction  to  observe  a 
few  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  color-line  feeling,  for  it  is 
neither  uniform  in  its  operations  nor  consistent  in  its  principles. 
Its  contradictions  in  the  latter  respect  would  be  amusing  if  the 
feeling  itself  were  not  so  deserving  of  unqualified  abhorrence. 
Our  Californian  brothers,  of  Hibernian  descent,  hate  the 
Chinaman,  and  kill  him,  and  when  asked  why  they  do  so,  their 
answer  is  that  a  Chinaman  is  so  industrious  he  will  do  all  the 
work,  and  can  live  by  wages  upon  which  other  people  would 
starve.  When  the  same  people  and  others  are  asked  why  they 
hate  the  colored  people,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  indolent  and 
wasteful,  and  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  Statesmen  of  the 
South  will  tell  you  that  the  negro  is  too  ignorant  and  stupid 
properly  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  yet  his  greatest 
offense  is  that  he  acts  with  the  only  party  intelligent  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  legislate  for  the  country.  In  one 
breath  they  tell  us  that  the  negro  is  so  weak  in  intellect,  and  so 
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destitute  of  manhood,  that  he  is  but  the  echo  of  designing  white 
men,  and  yet  in  another  they  will  virtually  tell  you  that  the 
negro  is  so  clear  in  his  moral  perceptions,  so  firm  in  purpose, 
so  steadfast  in  his  convictions,  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded  by 
arguments  or  intimidated  by  threats,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
shot-gun  can  restrain  him  from  voting  for  the  men  and  measures 
he  approves.  They  shrink  back  in  horror  from  contact  with  the 
negro  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  but  like  him  very  well  as  a 
barber,  waiter,  coachman,  or  cook.  As  a  slave,  he  could  ride 
anywhere,  side  by  side  with  his  white  master,  but  as  a  freeman, 
he  must  be  thrust  into  the  smoking-car.  As  a  slave,  he  could  go 
into  the  first  cabin  j  as  a  freeman,  he  was  not  allowed  abaft  the 
wheel.  Formerly  it  was  said  he  was  incapable  of  learning,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  a  crime  against  the  State  for  any  man  to 
teach  him  to  read.  To-day  he  is  said  to  be  originally  and  per 
manently  inferior  to  the  white  race,  and  yet  wild  apprehensions 
are  expressed  lest  six  millions  of  this  inferior  race  will  somehow 
or  other  manage  to  rule  over  thirty-five  millions  of  the  superior 
race.  If  inconsistency  can  prove  the  hollowness  of  anything, 
certainly  the  emptiness  of  this  pretense  that  color  has  any 
terrors  is  easily  shown.  The  trouble  is  that  most  men,  and 
especially  mean  men,  want  to  have  something  under  them.  The 
rich  man  would  have  the  poor  man,  the  white  would  have  the 
black,  the  Irish  would  have  the  negro,  and  the  negro  must  have 
a  dog,  if  he  can  get  nothing  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  to 
dominate.  This  feeling  is  one  of  the  vanities  which  enlightenment 
will  dispel.  A  good  but  simple-minded  Abolitionist  said  to  me 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  walk  with  me  down  Broadway  arm- 
in-arm,  in  open  daylight,  and  evidently  thought  he  was  saying 
something  that  must  be  very  pleasing  to  my  self-importance, 
but  it  occurred  to  me,  at  the  moment,  this  man  does  not  dream 
of  any  reason  why  I  might  be  ashamed  to  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  him  through  Broadway  in  open  daylight.  Biding  in  a 
stage-coach  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to  Vergennes,  Ver 
mont,  many  years  ago,  I  found  myself  on  very  pleasant  terms 
with  all  the  passengers  through  the  night,  but  the  morning 
light  came  to  me  as  it  comes  to  the  stars  ;  I  was  as  Dr.  Beecher 
says  he  was  at  the  first  fire  he  witnessed,  when  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  was  poured  down  his  back — "the  fire  was  not  put  out, 
but  he  was."  The  fact  is,  the  higher  the  colored  man  rises 
in  the  scale  of  society,  the  less  prejudice  does  he  meet. 
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The  writer  has  met  and  mingled  freely  with  the  leading 
great  men  of  his  time, — at  home  and  abroad,  in  public  halls  and 
private  houses,  on  the  platform  and  at  the  fireside, — and  can 
remember  no  instance  when  among  such  men  has  he  been  made 
to  feel  himself  an  object  of  aversion.  Men  who  are  really  great 
are  too  great  to  be  small.  This  was  gloriously  true  of  the  late 
Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Henry 
Wilson,  John  P.  Hale,  Lewis  Tappan,  Edmund  Quincy,  Joshua 
E.  Giddings,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Charles  Sumner,  and  many 
others  among  the  dead.  Good  taste  will  not  permit  me  now  to 
speak  of  the  living,  except  to  say  that  the  number  of  those  who 
rise  superior  to  prejudice  is  great  and  increasing.  Let  those 
who  wish  to  see  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  America,  as  relates 
to  races  and  race  relations,  attend,  as  I  have  attended,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Hayes,  the  grand  diplomatic 
receptions  at  the  executive  mansion,  and  see  there,  as  I  have 
seen,  in  its  splendid  east  room  the  wealth,  culture,  refinement, 
and  beauty  of  the  nation  assembled,  and  with  it  the  eminent 
representatives  of  other  nations, — the  swarthy  Turk  with  his 
"fez,"  the  Englishman  shining  with  gold,  the  German,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinaman,  the  Cau 
casian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Sandwich  Islander,  and  the  negro, — 
all  moving  about  freely,  each  respecting  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  other,  and  neither  receiving  nor  giving  offense. 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a;  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that; 

"That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a;  that." 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 
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PART  VIII. 

As  the  work  of  clearing  the  palace  goes  on,  we  are  continually 
meeting  with  new  surprises.  I  have  Stephens's  plan  before  me, 
and  find  that  it  is  altogether  incorrect.  Stephens  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  force  of  laborers  requisite  for  clearing  the 
edifice,  and  Catherwood's  sketches  are  correspondingly  imperfect. 
Hence,  the  inexactness  of  his  restorations.  The  Palace  of 
Palenque,  as  it  really  is,  will  be  reproduced  in  my  plans  and 
photographs. 

I  have  completed  my  work  at  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions, 
having  made  a  cast  of  the  last  of  the  tablets.  These  casts 
represent  upward  of  236  square  feet  of  most  interesting  bass- 
reliefs.  I  have  also  taken  casts  of  bass-reliefs  measuring  65 
square  feet  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  War.  In  the  meantime, 
my  Indian  laborers  continued  the  work  of  clearing  the  palace — 
or  rather  the  several  structures  constituting  the  palace — of 
rubbish,  and  found  in  the  principal  court  a  front-face  in  high 
relief  and  of  natural  size.  Hitherto,  only  profiles  have  been 
found  at  Palenque.  This  specimen  probably  belonged  to  the 
frieze  of  the  interior  facade  of  the  palace,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  was  found;  it  gives  proof  of  a  quite  unexpected  wealth  of 
decoration.  I  have,  furthermore,  photographed  the  lower  half 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  high  relief,  natural  size,  to  be  seen  in 
the  frieze  of  the  second  building.  The  head  is  specially  interest 
ing,  because  it  differs  essentially  from  the  profile  heads  carved  on 
tablets  in  the  palace,  or  seen  in  the  friezes  of  the  several  build 
ings  :  the  forehead  is  far  less  receding.  The  face  is  modeled  in 
cement,  or  rather  in  almost  pure  lime ;  unfortunately,  the  Indian 
that  discovered  it  drove  his  pick  into  one  of  the  eyes. 
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A  party  of  laborers  employed  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  Senor  Rodriguez,  an  engineer,  are  making 
openings  in  different  directions  through  the  woods  here,  and  are 
finding  new  buildings  from  day  to  day.  But  these  buildings  are 
identical  in  type  with  those  already  known  and  described.  Some 
of  the  remains  of  sculptures,  found  by  Rodriguez's  men,  I  will 
describe  later,  when  I  shall  have  completed  my  photographs  and 
casts. 

While  examining  all  the  bass-reliefs  on  the  columns  of  the 
palace  and  of  the  temples,  I  have  found  one  in  almost  perfect 
condition  that  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Stephens ; 
he  does  not  reproduce  one  so  perfect  as  this. 

Following  the  lead  of  Stephens,  I  have  searched  for  those 
superposed  layers  of  plaster  bearing  inscriptions  of  which  he 
writes,  and  have  found  such  superposed  layers  in  even  greater 
numbers  than  he  had  led  me  to  expect.  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  layers,  one  overlying  another,  and  of 
different  colors ;  for  in  this  climate  houses  and  monuments  must 
be  repeatedly  coated  with  lime  or  paint,  else  they  will  become 
black.  Still  we  cannot  deduce  from  these  coats  of  paint,  how 
ever  numerous  they  may  be,  any  indication  as  to  the  age  of  the 
buildings,  unless  we  can  show  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  were 
accustomed  to  whiten  the  walls  of  their  palaces  and  temples  at 
stated  intervals,  as  every  five,  every  ten,  or  every  twenty  years. 
The  inscriptions,  could  we  read  them,  would,  perhaps,  throw 
light  on  this  matter.  At  all  events,  I  will  take  away  a  specimen 
of  the  plaster  with  its  several  layers. 

On  January  16th,  I  made  a  discovery  of  considerable  impor 
tance  from  its  bearings  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
ruins.  We  are  wont  to  estimate  the  age  of  a  tree  by  the  number 
of  concentric  rings  exhibited  by  a  cross-section  of  its  trunk,  and 
on  this  basis  has  been  erected  a  theory  to  prove  the  very  high 
antiquity  of  these  Palenque  ruins.  Waldeck  mentions  giant 
trees  growing  out  of  the  roofs  of  the  temples,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  must  have  stood  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand, 
or  even  three  thousand  years.  Senor  Larrainzar  shares  the  same 
opinion :  he  visited  these  ruins,  and  speaks  of  a  mahogany  trunk 
which  showed  seventeen  hundred  concentric  rings.  Now  there 
are  some  trees  of  great  size  on  the  pyramids,  rather  than  on  the 
temples  and  palaces,  but  they  are  of  the  family  Ceiba,  which  are 
of  very  rapid  growth,  so  that  the  largest  of  them,  measuring 
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from  80  inches  to  118  inches  in  diameter,  are  not  more  than  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Senor  Larrainzar, 
who,  like  his  predecessors,  was  biased  in  favor  of  a  remote  antiq 
uity  for  Palenque,  inferred  that,  inasmuch  as  a  tree  was  seven 
teen  hundred  years  old,  the  ruins  were  not  less  than  two  thousand 
years.  It  was  logical  enough. 

But  Stephens  upset  this  theory  on  finding  trees  from  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  which,  nevertheless,  were 
from  fifty-nine  inches  to  ninety-three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fact  I  am  about  to  state  affords  a  still  more  complete  refutation 
of  the  theory. 

Having  cut  down  a  sapling  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  observe  in  the  cross-section  a  very  great 
number  of  concentric  rings :  of  these,  I  counted  forty.  Now,  in 
this  climate,  this  sapling,  which  is  very  heavy,  and  which 
appears  to  be  of  hard  wood,  cannot  be  more  than  eighteen 
months  old.  The  inference  would  appear  to  be  that  in  a  region 
where  there  is  no  winter,  and  where,  owing  to  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  climate,  Nature  never  rests,  a  concentric  ring 
might  be  formed  each  month,  each  moon,  or  even  oftener.  I 
have  laid  aside  two  pieces  of  this  sapling,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  specialists.  To-morrow  I  will  cut  down  a  number 
of  saplings  of  different  kinds,  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  fact  I 
have  observed  is  not  anomalous. 

January  17th. — We  are  still  without  laborers.  This  morning  I 
cut  down  several  young  trees,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  diame 
ter,  and  found  in  all  the  same  conditions  I  noted  yesterday.  I 
counted  seventy  concentric  rings  in  one  that  was  1.77  inches  in 
diameter,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  in  a  branch  of  a  tree 
not  over  twenty  years  old.  Hence,  this  "  conclusive n  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings  at  Palenque  proves  nothing. 
The  observation  I  have  made  will  probably  be  of  great  interest  to 
naturalists.  While  waiting  for  a  new  force  of  laborers,  I  have 
again  gone  over  the  palace,  and  have  discovered  other  inaccu 
racies  in  Stephens,  which  I  will  point  out  later. 

I  have  studied  the  different  pieces  of  ornamentation,  some  of 
which  is  very  rich,  as  will  appear  from  the  sketches  I  send.  The 
taste  is  thoroughly  rococo,  nor  would  it  be  disowned  by  the  age 
of  Louis  XY.  It  is  surprising  that  this  exuberance  should  have 
made  its  appearance  so  early,  for  the  taste  for  exaggerated  orna 
mentation  manifests  itself  only  among  nations  that  are  effete  and 
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in  process  of  decay.  As  time  went  on  this  love  of  ornamenta 
tion  grew  steadily,  till  it  reached  its  climax  in  Yucatan,  the 
grave  of  the  Toltecs.  But  so  rapid  is  the  march  of  events  here 
that  within  the  term  of  eleven  centuries  the  Toltec  nation  passed 
through  all  those  stages  through  which  European  nations  have 
been  passing  for  two  thousand  years  or  more. 

We  have  found  a  very  interesting  fragment  of  a  fallen 
cornice  in  the  great  court  of  the  western  palace.  The  outermost 
ornamentation  of  this  piece  of  cornice  is  gone,  yet  the  present 
surface  is  stamped  with  several  hieroglyphics.  Plainly  either 
this  people  had  an  insane  passion  for  inscribing  their  annals 
everywhere,  or  they  must  have  employed  old  materials  in  the 
construction  of  their  edifices,  as  did  the  builders  of  Babylon. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  a  force  of  fifteen  laborers  was  sent 
to  our  assistance  from  the  village  of  Palenque.  I  at  once  set 
them  to  work  on  the  eastern  facade  of  the  palace,  for  hitherto 
that  has  been  considered  to  be  its  front  side.  All  previous 
writers  have  agreed  in  stating  that  a  stair- way  surrounded  the 
edifice  on  every  side ;  but  when  I  was  here  in  1859, 1  photo 
graphed  the  eastern  side,  and  showed  that  there  a  perpendicular 
wall  took  the  place  of  the  steps.  The  critics  ridiculed  me  and 
my  photograph — arvery  imperfect  one,  I  must  admit.  But  now 
that  I  am  clearing  away  all  the  rubbish  from  this  facade  of  the 
palace,  I  find  this  wall,  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than 
I  expected.  It  extends  along  the  entire  facade.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  main  entrance  was  on  the  north  side,  notwith 
standing  the  position  of  the  interior  stair- way. 

I  have  made  casts  of  bass-reliefs,  measuring  in  all  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one  square  feet.  On  the  completion  of  this 
part  of  my  labors,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  north  of  the 
palace,  along  a  path  cleared  by  our  workmen.  At  the  little 
rivulet  I  found  a  bridge  in  fair  condition.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permits  I  will  make  a  photograph  of  this  interesting 
monument.  In  another  excursion  through  the  woods  to  the 
north-east  of  the  palace,  I  everywhere  found  ruins  and  remains 
of  buildings,  all  standing  on  pyramids.  The  number  of  these 
structures  is  enormous.  Most  of  them  present  the  same  archi 
tectural  arrangements  we  have  found  everywhere  throughout 
Mexico,  but  generally  they  are  smaller,  their  walls  less  thick,  the 
arches  of  less  elevation,  and  the  compartments  are  all  of  small 
size.  On  this  occasion  I  discovered  two  other  bridges,  one  of 
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them  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  32  feet  wide 
and  32  feet  in  length.  In  all  of  these  bridges  we  find  the 
Toltec  arch,  produced  by  the  gradual  approximation  to  each 
other,  from  either  side,  of  horizontal  slabs  of  stone.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  time  when  the  ruins  were  inhabited  and 
the  country  cultivated  and  cleared  of  timber,  the  rain-fall  was 
less  than  it  is  to-day.  Certainly  the  width  of  its  arch  is  now 
insufficient  for  the  body  of  water  in  the  rivulet  during  the  rainy 
season. 

Still  continuing  our  researches  in  the  woods  to  the  north  of 
the  palace,  we  found  several  other  bridges  and  viaducts,  one  of  the 
latter  about  340  feet  in  length.  The  little  rivulets  were  all 
canalized,  as  we  see  from  the  remains  of  the  works  found  on 
every  side,  but  now  the  streams  are  no  longer  confined  within 
artificial  barriers. 

I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  frieze  of  the  palace  over 
looking  the  principal  court,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  collected 
sufficient  data  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  in  its 
best  estate.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  frieze  some  seven  and  a  half 
feet  in  depth,  adorned  with  large  figures,  of  one  of  which  fortu 
nately  one-half  remains,  and  from  this  we  can,  in  some  measure, 
infer  the  character  of  the  others.  The  central  door- way  was  sur 
mounted  by  a  still  larger  and  monstrous  figure,  which  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  figure  that  adorns  a  pyramid  at  Izamal.  Each  of 
the  figures  in  the  frieze  was  flanked  by  human  figures  in  all 
sorts  of  postures,  and  along  the  top  was  a  line  of  beautiful 
designs. 

The  stair- way  of  the  palace  was  certainly  on  the  north  side. 
It  must  have  been  not  less  than  65  feet  wide,  but  only  faint 
traces  of  it  now  remain. 

We  have  made  excursions  into  the  woods  in  every  direction, 
discovering  ruins  everywhere,  but  these  ruins  are  all  of  the  same 
general  class — temples  and  palaces.  Nowhere  have  we  found  a 
structure  which  could  pass  for  a  dwelling.  This  is  very  sin 
gular,  and  it  contradicts  all  experience.  Here  was  a  people 
apparently  without  any  form  of  civil  architecture. 

Everything  that  I  see  here  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that 
Palenque  was  a  holy  place,  a  religious  center,  a  city  of  pilgrim 
age,  filled  with  temples  and  oratories.  Thus  only  can  we  explain 
the  fact  that  the  historians  of  the  conquest  are  silent  about  it. 
Had  it  been  a  great  center  of  population  it  would  undoubtedly 
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have  figured  in  the  annals  of  that  time.  Its  vast  floating 
population  was  scattered  by  the  first  muttering  of  the  coming 
storm. 

This  place  differs  in  many  very  important  respects  from  all 
the  Toltec  or  Yucatecan  cities.  In  them  we  see  other  edifices 
besides  temples  and  palaces  5  they  possess  public  monuments 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  at  Palenque — monuments  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  inscribed  the  acts  of  rulers,  the  exploits  of  warriors. 
In  those  other  cities  we  find  numerous  roads,  connecting  the 
buildings  with  one  another.  Here  we  see  nothing  of  this  kind, 
and  each  structure  seems  isolated  upon  the  elevation  which  it 
surmounts. 

The  belief  that  the  purpose  of  these  edifices  was  essentially  a 
reHgious  one,  and  that  Palenque  was  a  center  of  religion,  gains 
confirmation  from  the  character  of  the  bass-reliefs.  These  pre 
sent  always  the  self -same  action,  namely,  a  man  standing,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  scepter  from  which  is  emitted  a  flame, 
typifying  speech — preaching.  The  kneeling  personages  accom 
panying  this  principal  figure  are  neither  slaves  nor  conquered 
enemies.  I  have  studied  them  closely,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  worshipers.  Not  one  of  the  standing  figures  bears  a 
weapon  of  any  kind — no  lance,  no  arrow,  no  sword. 

One  very  curious  fact  I  have  discovered  touching  the  method 
in  which  the  artists  worked.  They  first  designed  the  figure  of 
the  personage,  and  then  put  on  the  clothes.  Every  piece  of 
apparel,  every  article  of  ornament,  was  molded  and  laid  on 
separately,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  breaking  off  certain  portions 
of  the  vesture.  In  every  case  I  found  the  body  underneath  care 
fully  modeled. 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  forest  I  have  found  sundry 
edifices,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  I  have  classed  as 
tombs,  places  of  sepulture,  and,  on  superficial  examination,  have 
found  human  remains,  vases,  trinkets,  etc.  One  of  these  groups 
of  buildings  I  have  examined  more  thoroughly  than  the  others, 
and  with  the  following  results :  Like  all  the  other  buildings  of 
the  same  class,  it  is  a  very  badly  dilapidated  ruin ;  but,  entering 
with  difficulty  through  a  narrow  opening,  I  found  myself  in  one 
of  a  number  of  small  chambers,  filled  almost  to  the  ceiling  with 
loose  earth.  For  what  purpose  were  they  so  filled  ?  I  set  five 
men  digging,  and  after  a  while  we  found  a  funeral-urn  broken 
in  pieces.  The  first  chamber  was  cleared  of  earth,  but  the  only 
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result  was  fragments  of  idols  and  a  piece  of  bone.  The  broken 
urn  was,  in  its  form,  absolutely  identical  with  the  urns  found  at 
Teotihuacan.  One  of  the  designs  upon  its  side  is  an  exact  copy 
of  a  design  found  on  a  Toltec  vase  at  Amecameca. 

To  determine  the  general  plan  of  the  city  of  Palenque  would 
require  the  labor  of  five  hundred  men  for  six  months,  under  the 
direction  of  a  corps  of  topographers.  Still  I  have,  from  my  own 
researches,  gathered  data  sufficient  to  give  a  more  or  less  ade 
quate  idea  of  what  the  place  was  at  its  best.  The  city  extended 
from  north  to  south  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  about 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  from  east  to  west.  In  some  local 
ities,  as  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  palace,  there  stood 
groups  of  buildings  of  considerable  size,  and  rather  close  to  each 
other ;  in  other  quarters  the  buildings  are  far  apart.  The  inter 
vening  spaces  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  On  the  10th  of  February  we  left  the 
ruins  of  Palenque. 

CHAENAY. 


VACCINATION. 


SIMPLICITY  is  a  characteristic  of  some  of  the  grandest  of  dis 
coveries,  and  of  the  most  important  utilizations  of  natural  laws  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  human  life.  How  simple  seems  the 
recognition  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  extension  of  this  law 
to  the  planetary  system !  The  applications  of  the  expansive  force 
of  steam  in  mechanics  appear  to-day  as  simple  as  those  of  water- 
power.  At  the  present  time,  telegraphy  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  were  the  phenomena  of  electro-galvanism  half  a  century 
ago.  This  train  of  reflection  arises  in  thinking  of  the  discovery  of 
vaccination.  If  saving  human  lives  be  a  criterion  of  the  benefi 
cent  fruits  of  a  discovery,  there  is  none  in  the  history  of  man 
kind  which  will  bear  any  comparison  with  that  of  vaccination. 
Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  this  discovery  in  1798,  small-pox 
was  correctly  called  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  mankind. 
A  late  writer  cites  the  following  statistics  in  illustration  of 
the  fatality  caused  by  this  disease:  "In  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  seven  to  nine  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  were  attributable  to  small-pox.  In  Berlin,  from  1783 
to  1797,  one-twelfth  of  the  total  mortality  was  due  to  the  same. 
Junker  computes  the  deaths  occurring  from  small-pox  in  the 
year  1796,  among  the  seven  million  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  at 
twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  thirty  thousand  died  annually  of  small-pox  in  France." 
It  was  a  proverb  at  that  time :  "  From  small-pox  and  love  but  few 
remain  free." 

A  vast  diminution  of  the  mortality  from  small-pox  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  Sir  James  Simpson,  writing 
in  1849,  states  that  "  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
thirty  thousand  individuals  were  computed  to  die  annually  of 
small-pox  in  England."  Dr.  Gregory  estimated  the  number  at 
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about  forty-five  thousand.  Dr.  Haygarth  calculated  the  propor 
tion  of  deaths  from  this  disease  to  amount  annually  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand  in  eight  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  contrast  with 
these  statistics,  according  to  Simpson,  "  From  the  official  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General,  it  appears  that  at  the  present  time 
(1849)  the  number  that  perish  annually  of  this  same  disease  is 
reduced  to  less  than  ten  thousand."  Quoting  further  from  this 
author:  "In  England  alone,  therefore,  the  absolute  mortality 
from  small-pox  is  less  by  twenty  thousand  a  year  than  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  If  a  similar  rate  of  reduction  in  the  number 
of  deaths  from  small-pox  holds  good — as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  is  the  case — in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  then,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  that  inhabit 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  four  hundred  thousand  or  five  hundred 
thousand  fewer  die  now  of  small-pox  than,  with  a  similar  popula 
tion,  would  have  died  from  this  malady  fifty  years  ago."  The 
author  adds  that,  according  to  this  rate  of  computation,  "  there 
are  preserved  in  Europe  during  a  single  half -century  a  number 
of  lives  greater  in  amount  than  the  whole  existing  population  of 
Great  Britain."  "  During  the  long  European  wars  connected  with 
and  following  the  French  revolution,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
five  or  six  millions  of  human  lives  were  lost.  In  Europe,  vaccina 
tion  has  already  (1849)  preserved  from  death  a  greater  number 
of  human  beings  than  were  sacrificed  during  these  wars."  It  is 
not  necessary  further  to  adduce  facts  to  substantiate  the  state 
ment  that,  of  all  past  discoveries,  vaccination  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  comparison  when  its  effect  upon  the  mortality  from  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  of  diseases  is  considered ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
connection  with  the  beneficent  effect  of  this  discovery,  to  refer  to 
an  exemption  from  the  permanent  imprint  of  the  disease  on 
those  whom  it  does  not  kill. 

Looking  back  upon  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  simple  affair.  Edward  Jenner,  appren 
ticed  to  a  surgeon  in  Gloucestershire,  heard  a  young  country 
woman  remark  to  his  master  that  she  could  not  take  the  small 
pox,  for  she  had  had  cow-pox.  He  was  then  a  youth.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  London,  and  for  two  years  he  was 
the  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  and  a  member  of  his  household. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  that  great  man  Jenner  became. 
in  the  language  of  one  of  his  biographers,  "  an  expert  anatomist, 
a  sound  pathologist,  a  careful  experimenter,  and  a  good  natu- 
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ralist."  Returning  to  his  native  town  as  a  surgical  practitioner, 
the  casual  remark  of  the  country-woman  years  before  led  him  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  for  her  statement.  The  expectation  of 
scientific  results,  doubtless,  often  precedes  their  development.  It 
appears  to  have  been  so  in  this  instance,  for  he  mentioned,  in  a 
letter  to  Hunter,  his  supposition  that  cow-pox,  communicated  to 
man  by  inoculation,  might  be  preventive  of  small-pox,  and  got, 
in  reply,  these  pithy  words:  "Don't  think,  but  try."  Jenner 
tried.  Mark  how  simple  the  procedure  in  what  has  been  called 
"  a  masterpiece  of  medical  induction.77  He  had  but  to  ascertain 
that,  in  a  certain  number  of  instances,  they  who  had  contracted 
— by  milking — a  local  affection  from  the  udder  of  the  cow,  were 
insusceptible  to  the  contagious  miasm  of  small-pox;  that  the 
particular  affection  in  the  cow  which  gave  this  protection  was 
indicated  by  a  characteristic  vesicle ;  that  by  inoculation  with  the 
liquid  contents  of  this  vesicle  the  affection  was  produced  in  man ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  to  whom  cow-pox  had  been  thus  commu 
nicated  were  rendered  thereby  incapable  of  having  small-pox  by 
inoculation  with  the  virus  of  that  disease. 

How  natural  and  easy  does  it  now  seem  to  have  ascertained 
these  points !  Yet  it  took  Jenner  twenty  years  to  accumulate 
data  sufficient  for  him  to  venture  upon  the  publication  of  his 
discovery !  Jenner's  modesty  is  shown  by  the  title  of  his  publi 
cation,  namely:  " An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variolae  Vaccinse :  a  Disease  Discovered  in  some  of  the  Western 
Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by 
the  Name  of  Cow-pox."  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  publication, 
embracing  the  facts  on  which  his  discovery  was  based,  consisted 
of  only  about  ten  thousand  words. 

Vaccination  for  a  time  encountered  intense  prejudice  and 
virulent  opposition.  Jenner,  who  went  to  London  after  the 
publication  of  his  discovery,  was  unable  for  three  months  to  find 
any  person  on  whom  he  could  exhibit  to  his  medical  brethren 
the  vaccine  disease.  Some  eminent  physicians  protested  against 
it.  The  reigning  king,  George  the  Third,  was  supplicated  to 
suppress  the  practice  after  it  had  made  some  headway.  An  anti- 
vaccination  society  was  formed,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  public 
to  second  a  efforts  in  supporting  the  cause  of  humanity  against 
cow-pox  injuries."  Alleged  deaths  from  cow-pox  were  published 
in  the  mortality  bills  of  London.  Society  was  warned  against 
the  danger  of  introducing  "  beastly  diseases,"  which  were  likely 
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to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  for  ages.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
mental  character  would  be  imbruted,  and  instances  were  related 
of  persons,  after  vaccination,  "  coughing  like  cows  "  and  "  bellow 
ing  like  bulls."  Theological  objections  were  raised.  It  was 
argued  that  "  small-pox  is  a  visitation  from  (rod,  but  the  cow-pox 
is  produced  by  presumptuous,  impious  men  5  the  former  Heaven 
ordained,  but  the  latter  is  a  daring  and  profane  violation  of  our 
holy  religion.'7  The  practice  was  stigmatized  as  "  a  gross  viola 
tion  of  religion,  morality,  law,  and  humanity."  Instances 
occurred  in  which  persons  who  had  submitted  to  vaccination 
were  mobbed.  Its  introduction  into  this  country  was  attended 
with  similar  difficulties.  The  writer  of  this  article  believes  that 
his  father,  Dr.  Joseph  Henshaw  Flint,  then  a  medical  student, 
was  the  first  person  vaccinated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  j  and, 
to  avoid  trouble,  the  vaccination  was  performed  with  great 
secrecy  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  who  procured  the  virus  from  Jenner. 
This  early  prejudice  and  opposition  did  not  long  continue, 
but,  strange  to  say,  within  late  years,  some  of  the  objections 
which  had  become  obsolete  have  been  revived.  Conceited  igno 
ramuses  have  called  in  question  the  beneficence  of  vaccination ; 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  excite  not  only  distrust  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  measure  of  protection  against  small-pox,  but  a  f  eeling 
of  hostility  toward  it.  Compulsory  vaccination  has  been  resisted 
as  an  invasion  of  natural  rights.  A  spirit  of  antagonism  is  not 
confined  wholly  to  the  ignorant.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  who,  as  it  would  seem,  should  know  better,  belong  to  the 
credulous  class  who  believe  that  views  conflicting  with  those  held 
by  the  medical  faculty  express  new  truths  which  the  latter,  from 
professional  bias  or  jealousy,  refuse  to  acknowledge.  If  I  mis 
take  not,  modern  opponents  of  vaccination  who  give  any  thought 
to  the  subject  are  chiefly  among  those  who  suppose  that  the  minds 
of  medical  men  are  held  in  a  kind  of  bondage  to  traditional 
doctrines  and  authoritative  opinions,  which  constitute  an  insur 
mountable  barrier  against  a  liberal  and  untrammeled  exercise  of 
judgment.  There  are  persons,  and  their  number  is  not  small, 
who  are  ready  to  adopt,  without  either  opportunity  or  desire  for 
investigation,  heterodox  principles  in  medicine  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  so,  assuming  that  they  who  make  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  department 
of  knowledge  are  the  least  likely  to  find  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement. 
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What  has  the  experience  of  the  eighty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Jenner's  discovery  taught,  respecting  vaccination  ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  fairly  in  a  few  words. 

Jenner  evidently  thought  that  a  single  successful  vaccination 
would  prove  as  permanently  and  completely  protective  against 
small-pox  as  variolation  or  an  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  the 
latter  disease.  Experience  has  taught  otherwise.  Vaccination 
has  not  always  proved  completely  preventive,  and  the  protection 
which  may  be  complete  for  a  time  eventually  diminishes.  It  seems 
to  have  been  established  that  the  protective  efficacy  of  cow-pox  has 
decreased  since  the  time  of  Jenner,  and  it  is  a  logical  inference 
that  the  decrease  is  due  to  its  transmission  from  subject  to  sub 
ject  for  a  series  of  years;  in  other  words,  the  so-called  long- 
humanized  vaccine  virus  has  deteriorated.  These  facts  Jenner 
could  not  have  foreseen.  Had  he  been  able  to  foresee,  he 
would  probably  have  been  less  sarijguine  than  he  was  in  the 
expectation  that  small-pox  might  be  driven  out  of  existence  by 
vaccination.  It  is  true  that  when  vaccination  fails  as  a  prevent 
ive  measure,  it  modifies  small-pox  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
harmless  as  regards  both  danger  to  life  and  the  visible  marks  of 
the  disease.  But  these  advantages  are  in  a  measure  neutralized 
by  the  fact  that  the  contagion  from  cases  modified  by  vaccina 
tion,  or,  as  it  is  called,  varioloid,  is  as  capable  of  producing  the 
disease  in  a  severe  form  as  that  derived  from  the  severest 
cases  of  small-pox  j  and,  moreover,  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease  is  sometimes  promoted  by  mild  cases  of  varioloid  which 
are  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  another  disease,  namely,  varicella. 

Experience,  however,  teaches  the  way  to  overcome  the  difficul 
ties  just  mentioned,  in  the  first  place  by  means  of  revaccinations. 
The  existence  of  a  susceptibility  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox 
is  easily  tested  by  revaccination,  and,  if  the  susceptibility  exist, 
it  is  thereby  for  a  certain  period  extinguished.  The  average 
length  of  time  during  which  exemption  from  the  disease  is  secured 
by  a  single  vaccination  is  not  yet  determined.  The  period  un 
doubtedly  varies  in  different  persons  within  wide  limits.  In 
order  to  render  security  as  complete  as  possible,  the  intervals 
between  revaccinations  should  not  be  too  long.  Too  frequent 
revaccinations  are  not  objectionable.  It  is  a  safe  rule  not  to 
allow  a  longer  interval  than  five  years. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  substi 
tution  of  the  so-called  animal  or  bovine  virus,  for  the  long- 
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humanized  virus,  will  afford,  for  a  time  at  least,  security  against 
deterioration.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  importance  of  a  renewal 
of  the  virus  from  the  cow  has  been  considered.  That  the  bovine 
virus  is  more  effective  than  the  long-humanized  virus  is  certain. 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  future  years 
whether  its  preventive  efficacy  is  more  persistent,  and  whether 
the  transmission  from  animal  to  animal  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  lead  to  its  deterioration. 

The  use  of  the  bovine  virus  has  the  recommendation  of  obvi 
ating  the  objection  to  vaccination  on  the  ground  of  a  li ability  to 
the  communication  of  human  diseases.  The  risk  is  small,  but  it 
is  unequivocal.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion 
that  there  is  danger  from  virus  taken  from  subjects  with  feeble 
constitutions,  and  still  less  for  the  idea  entertained  by  some  that 
mental  qualities  may  be  communicated;  but  it  is  certain  that 
vaccination  has  been  a  means  of  contracting  a  specific  disease 
other  than  cow-pox.  It  is  a  natural  suspicion  that  diseases 
occurring  coincidently  with,  or  subsequent  to,  vaccinia,  are 
attributable  to  the  latter,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  connection  is  purely 
accidental.  All  occasion  for  apprehension  on  the  score  of  acquir 
ing  human  diseases  is  obviated  if  the  virus  be  taken  from  the 
heifer;  and  this  is  a  source  of  much  relief  to  the  physician,  as 
well  as  to  his  patients.  Unwarrantable  suspicions  of  impurity 
in  vaccine  virus  have  often  been  the  cause  of  injustice  toward 
medical  men.  Our  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Martin  for  the  importation,  in  1870,  of  virus  from  a  case 
of  spontaneous  cow-pox,  discovered  in  Beaugency,  France,  in  1866, 
and  perpetuated  through  successive  inoculations  in  heifers,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  French  Government.  The  virus  from  this  stock  has 
been  distributed  throughout  our  country,  and  is  now  generally 
used  instead  of  the  humanized  virus. 

Will  small-pox  ever  be  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  existing  dis 
eases?  We  can  imagine  the  supreme  happiness  with  which 
Jenner  entertained  this  expectation.  Contrast  his  feelings  with 
the  exultation  of  a  world-conqueror  !  The  fulfillment  of  Jenner's 
expectation  is  among  the  possibilities.  It  can  be  fulfilled  only  by 
extending  to  the  whole  human  race  the  security  to  be  afforded  by 
vaccination  and  revaccinations.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  by  Governmental 
power.  Vaccination  and  revaccinations  must  be  made  every- 
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where  compulsory.  If  they  who  resist  their  enforcement  were 
alone  the  victims  of  the  disease,  society  could  afford  to  let  them 
die  "  as  the  fool  dieth."  The  question  is  whether  society  shall 
suffer  on  account  of  their  folly.  The  right  of  society  to  protect 
itself  in  this  matter  is  as  clear  as  that  of  placing  under  restraint 
a  homicidal  maniac. 

Meanwhile,  cases  of  small-pox  must  be  effectually  isolated, 
and  thorough  measures  of  disinfection  employed,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  intelligent  health-officers  clothed  with  authority  sufficient 
to  enforce  their  regulations.  The  disease  may  in  this  way  be 
"  stamped  out 7?  whenever  and  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance. 

The  practicability  of  stamping  out  small-pox  was  demonstrated 
a  few  years  since  in  New  York.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1877,  the  disease  prevailed  largely  in  that  city.  Efficient  measures 
for  vaccination,  revaccination,  the  isolation  of  cases,  and  disin 
fection  were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Health  Board. 
The  result  was  that  from  June,  1877,  until  April,  1879,  not  a 
single  case  occurred.  During  this  period,  a  few  cases  escaped 
quarantine  and  were  introduced  into  the  city,  but  without  com 
munication  of  the  disease  to  others.  This  result,  and  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  stamping  out  epidemic  cholera  in  1866  and  1867, 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  by  sanitary  science  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  in  addition  to  scientific  qualifications,  possess  exec 
utive  ability,  together  with  adequate  means  and  legal  authority 
for  carrying  out  efficiently  preventive  measures.  The  public 
will  by  and  by  come  to  an  appreciation  of  how  much  of  life  and 
of  property  is  to  be  saved  by  proper  laws  and  organizations  for 
the  protection  of  public  health.  The  glory  of  having  triumphed 
over  an  invisible  and  deadly  foe  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic 
disease  is  less  conspicuous,  but  vastly  more  real,  than  that  of 
the  successful  warrior.  All  honor  to  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  for 
their  able  and  valuable  services,  which  have  been  rendered  with 
out  much  approbation  or  encouragement  from  those  for  whom 
they  have  labored ! 

AUSTIN  FLINT. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  REGULATE  RAILWAY  CHARGES. 


A  VAGUE  notion  prevails,  even  among  educated  men,  that  a  cor 
poration  is  in  some  sort  an  instrumentality  of  the  Government, 
and  is  by  its  very  nature  possessed  of  certain  undefined  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  immunities,  and  may  do 
many  acts  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  an  individual.  Every 
day  we  see  railroads  commit  wrongs  that  the  private  citizen 
would  not  dare  attempt,  while  the  officers  of  the  law,  dazzled  by 
the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  property  and  labor  wielded 
by  these  corporations,  perform  their  duty  with  the  cringing 
servility  of  a  constable  who  serves  a  writ  upon  his  king.  It  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  our  modern  railroad  president, 
operating  three  thousand  miles  of  track  and  working  twenty 
thousand  men,  all  in  uniform,  labors  under  the  mischievous 
hallucination  that  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Government,  and 
represents  in  his  person  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sover 
eignty  of  the  State.  We  propose  to  correct  this  pernicious 
mistake.  A  simple  illustration  will  remove  a  wide-spread 
misapprehension:  Suppose  that  two  companies  are  formed  to 
build  a  hotel;  twenty  men  associated  as  a  partnership,  and 
twenty  other  men  associated  as  a  corporation, — what  is  the 
difference  between  the  powers  of  the  two  ?  It  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  dispel  the  wild  notions  prevalent  among  l^fymen, 
and  to  popularize  an  accurate  conception  of  what  is  imported  by 
this  term. 

Corporate  association  is  simply  an  improvement  upon,  and  a 
substitute  for,  partnership.  A  corporation  is  "  a  body  consist 
ing  of  one  or  more  natural  persons,  established  by  law,  and 
continued  by  a  succession  of  members."  The  charter  is  simply 
a  statute,  which  invests  a  person  with  certain  six  powers  called 
"  the  corporate  faculties  n — namely,  the  power  to  act  by  a  corpo- 
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rate  name,  to  have  succession,  a  common  seal,  etc.  As  the 
ancient  contentions  between  the  Crown  and  certain  English 
cities  inculcated  many  principles  respecting  the  immunities  and 
powers  of  governmental  corporations,  which  principles  are 
entirely  foreign  to  this  discussion,  it  will  relieve  the  confusion 
to  discriminate  between  public  and  private  corporations.  A 
public  corporation  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  Government,  as 
a  city  or  town,  and  every  corporation  which  is  not  public  is 
private,  as  lyceums,  factories,  railroads,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  examine  the  powers  and  immunities  of  a  public  corporation, 
because  we  are  only  concerned  with  private  bodies,  such  as 
lyceum  companies,  railroad  companies,  etc. 

As  soon  as  we  attain  a  clear-cut  idea  of  what  is  imputed  by 
the  term  corporation  ;  as  soon  as  we  comprehend  that  it  means 
simply  a  body  endowed  with  certain  six  faculties,  not  possessed 
by  a  natural  person,  and  with  these  faculties  only  ;  as  soon  as 
we  understand  that  the  mere  possession  of  these  six  powers  con 
stitutes  that  legal  entity  called  "  a  corporation,"  then  we  are 
prepared  to  recognize  the  bearing  and  full  force  of  the  proposi 
tion  that  if  a  railroad  company  has  any  other  immunity  or 
power  not  possessed  by  a  lyceum,  such  other  immunity  or 
power  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  given  to 
it  some  particular  right  which  is  in  addition  to  the  corporate 
faculties.  Hence,  these  private  corporations,  such  as  lyceums  and 
factories,  which  have  only  the  six  faculties,  are  easily  separated 
from  those  other  private  corporations,  such  as  bridges,  railroads, 
and  ferries,  which  have  the  faculties  and  also  certain  additional 
powers.  The  charter  of  a  company  of  the  first  class  contains  a 
single  clause — a  grant  of  the  six  faculties;  the  charter  of  a 
company  of  the  second  class  consists  of  two  distinct  parts  :  (1)  a 
grant  of  the  faculties — namely,  a  clause  creating  the  corporation ; 
and  (2)  a  clause  giving  the  body  so  created  power  to  do  certain 
specified  acts,  which  cannot  be  lawfully  done  without  legislative 
authority. 

It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  there  are  many  things  that  the 
private  citizen  may  not  do.  He  cannot  obstruct  the  highway 
of  a  river  or  blockade  a  street  ;  but  the  Government  may,  and,  in 
fact,  often  does,  give  to  an  individual  a  right  to  do  one  or  the 
other  of  these  acts.  Suppose  the  legislature  authorizes  a  bridge 
from  Washington  city  to  the  Virginia  shore ;  as  ships  could  not 
pass,  the  Georgetown  wharf -owner  would  be  ruined,  and  ruined 
VOL.  cxxxn. — NO.  295.  40 
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without  redress,  because  the  bridge-builder  only  exercises  a  power 
conferred  by  the  Government.*  Now,  observe  the  difference 
between  the  powers  of  this  bridge-builder  and  the  powers  of  his 
neighbor :  the  latter  is  not  possessed  of  this  right  to  obstruct  the 
highway.  It  is  obvious  that  a  grant  of  the  common  corporate 
faculties  would  not  authorize  this  bridge,  and  it  is  also  obvious 
that  the  legislature  will  give  such  a  right  as  this  as  freely  to  an 
individual  as  to  a  corporation ;  hence,  to  simplify  the  discussion, 
we  observe  that  an  inquiry  into  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
regulate  railroad  charges  does  not  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
corporate  faculties,  but  that  the  same  issue  exactly  would  be  pre 
sented  if  the  prerogative  rights  which  have  been  given  to  rail 
roads  had  been  given  to  an  individual  instead  of  to  a  corporation ; 
in  other  words,  as  regards  the  question  before  us,  the  railroad 
occupies  precisely  the  status  of  an  individual  to  whom  the  Gov 
ernment  has  given  a  power  to  exercise  certain  of  the  prerogative 
rights. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  powers  and  immunities 
of  a  railroad,  we  must  ascertain  the  nature,  character,  and  extent 
of  the  several  prerogative  rights  with  which  they  are  invested ; 
and  this  requires  us  to  develop  a  distinction  between  public  and 
individual  property.  There  is  a  palpable  difference  between  the 
property  of  the  Grovernment  and  the  property  of  the  citizen. 
There  are  many  items  of  property  which  belong  to  the  Govern 
ment — to  the  people  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  that  owned 
by  individuals.  We  may  enumerate,  as  examples,  the  right  to 
obstruct  a  highway — the  bed  of  a  navigable  river ;  the  right  to 
take  private  property  for  the  use  of  the  community.  The  right 
to  take  toll  is  a  very  valuable  and  a  very  common  item  of  public 
property.  And  some  of  these  items  are  of  great  value.  The 
right  to  obstruct  Broadway  with  a  railroad  will  sell  for  more 
money  than  any  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia. 

This  distinction  between  public  and  individual  property  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  difference  between  ownership  by  the 
Government  and  ownership  by  a  citizen.  A  horse  which  belongs 
to  the  state  is  spoken  of  as  public  property,  and  when  owned  by 

*  The  wharf  is  valuable  only  because  the  owner,  confiding  in  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  the  legislature,  does  not  believe  it  will  exercise  its  discretion 
unwisely  or  capriciously — does  not  believe  it  will  authorize  the  highway  to 
be  obstructed. 
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a  citizen,  as  private  property ;  but  it  always  belongs  to  the  class 
designated  as  individual  property.  So  a  franchise  may  become 
private, — viz.,  may  be  owned  by  a  citizen, — but  it  belongs,  none 
the  less,  to  the  class  called  public  property. 

It  is  easy  to  define  with  strict  accuracy  the  nature,  character, 
and  extent  of  each  one  of  these  several  items  of  public  property, 
because  the  limits  of  either  of  them  may  be  marked  out  with  as 
much  precision  as  the  boundaries  of  a  farm.  For  example :  if 
we  analyze  that  estate  in  the  Government  called  the  right  to 
obstruct  a  highway,  we  readily  perceive  a  very  characteristic 
boundary,  or  limitation — namely,  such  a  right  must  be  so  exercised 
as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign,  best  attain  the  objects 
for  which  the  highway  was  created ;  viz.,  the  right  is,  and  must 
ever  remain,  subject  to  be  regulated,  as  to  its  use,  by  the  sov 
ereign.  This  continuing  governmental  control,  which,  like  a 
division-fence  between  neighbors,  separates  public  from  individ 
ual  property,  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  estate.  If  it  be 
taken  away,  the  very  nature  of  the  estate  is  changed,  and  a  new 
and  a  different  estate  will  be  created,  which  will  be  a  prodigy 
entirely  unknown  to  our  scheme  of  civil  polity. 

If  we  fairly  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  item 
of  public  property  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
then  we  readily  understand  that  its  nature  and  extent  are  not 
altered,  in  the  slightest  particular,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  has 
been  given  to  an  individual,  precisely  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
farm  remain  the  same  after  a  sale. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  the  several  items  of  public  property  j 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  if  a  right  cannot  be  legally  exercised 
by  a  citizen  unless  and  until  he  first  obtains  a  gift  of  such  right 
from  the  Government,  and  if,  after  such  gift,  the  right  continues 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  sovereign,  then 
it  belongs  to  the  class  under  consideration. 

Waiving  an  examination  of  that  judicial  reasoning  which  has 
departed  from  correct  principle  and  which  seems  to  establish 
certain  conclusions  different  from  the  results  of  this  paper,  we 
may  remark  that  many  decisions,  in  apparent  conflict  with  the 
views  here  advanced,  rest  upon  a  distinction  between  the  acts  of 
the  Government  as  a  corporation  and  its  acts  as  a  sovereign.* 
When  the  Government  buys  a  horse  or  makes  a  contract,  it  acts 

*  U.  S.  v.  Maurice,  2  Brock.,  2  Greenleaf  s  Cruise,  67. 
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simply  as  a  corporation ;  but  when  it  changes  the  law,  or  regu 
lates  the  use  of  an  item  of  public  property  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  citizen,  it  acts  as  a  sovereign.  If  this  dual  existence  of  the 
Government  be  fairly  comprehended,  if  its  functions  in  the  one 
capacity  be  properly  distinguished  from  its  functions  in  the 
other,  we  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  proposition  that  the 
state,  acting  as  a  corporation,  may  stipulate  in  regard  to  its 
future  conduct.  In  fact,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  stipulation 
be  an  item  of  individual  property,  the  questions  which  arise  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  present  discussion. 

We  come,  then,  to  inquire  which  items  of  public  property  have 
been  given  to  railroads,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
observe  only  two  of  them :  (1)  the  eminent  domain  and  (2)  the 
right  to  take  toll.  These  estates  are  entirely  distinct  and  have 
very  different  metes  and  bounds ;  they  have  only  two  character 
istics  in  common :  neither  can  be  exercised  by  a  citizen  without 
a  special  and  express  grant  from  the  Government,  and  they  are 
both  under  the  continuing  control  of  the  sovereign. 

In  respect  to  the  eminent  domain,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  a  railroad  cannot  possibly  claim  under  this  franchise  any 
other  power  than  simply  a  right  to  acquire  for  the  use  of  the  com 
munity,  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  such  private  property  as  is 
demanded  by  the  public  convenience.  But  let  it  be  always 
remembered,  as  a  fundamental  canon,  that  not  even  the  sovereign 
himself  can  take  private  property  for  private  use. 

This  discussion,  then,  must  turn  upon  an  analysis  of  that 
ancient  and  well-known  item  of  public  property  called  the  fran 
chise  of  charging  toll — namely,  the  right  to  exact  a  price  for  the 
use  of  property  which  belongs  to  the  community. 

The  vulgar  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  a  railroad  may  regulate 
its  charges  upon  those  "  business  principles "  practiced  by  a 
citizen  in  the  conduct  of  his  personal  affairs.  These  corpora 
tions,  of  late  years,  proceed  on  the  radically  false  assumption 
that,  in  exercising  this  franchise,  they  are  dealing  with  an  item 
of  individual  property  which  is  to  be  managed  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  pecuniary  advancement  of  the  stockholders  j  whereas, 
in  fact,  the  road  must  be  conducted  and  the  charges  regulated  in 
such  a  manner  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign,  best 
promote  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created — to  furnish  a 
convenient  means  of  transportation.  The  emolument  of  the 
corporation  must  be  subordinated  to  this  consideration.  The 
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modern  railroad  rule  is  to  make  the  freight  as  high  as  the  traffic 
will  bear  j  the  legal  rule  is  to  make  the  toll  reasonable.  It  would 
seem  that  the  railroad  officials  have  an  idea  that  they  have  pur 
chased  from  the  sovereign  a  right  to  distress,  oppress — to  ruin 
the  community — if,  in  their  judgment,  such  distress  and  ruin  will 
enrich  *the  corporation,  and  that  the  price  paid  for  this  most 
stupendous  right  was  their  obligation  to  furnish  a  new  (private) 
road.  But  this  view  is  based  upon  two  theories,  both  fundament 
ally  wrong :  (1)  That  the  money  paid  by  a  customer  is  a  remuner 
ation  for  the  use  of  private  property  (whereas  it  is  strictly  and 
emphatically  a  toll),  and  (2)  that  the  amount  of  their  charge  is  to 
be  fixed  by  stipulation  between  the  corporation  and  its  customer, 
as  individuals  bargain  about  the  price  of  private  property.  The 
fallacy  of  these  theories  is  apparent.  It  will  be  carefully  remem 
bered  that,  as  regards  the  matter  under  discussion,  the  company 
stands  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  an  individual  common 
carrier,  to  whom  the  Government  has  given  the  two  franchises 
of  charging  toll  and  eminent  domain. 

But,  to  separate  each  step  of  this  analysis,  we  observe  that  a 
railroad  corporation  acts  in  a  double  capacity.  The  term  railroad 
involves  and  presents  to  the  mind  two  very  different  things — it  is 
both  a  highway  and  a  common  carrier.  A  vast  deal  of  confusion 
has  arisen  from  overlooking  this  double  function  of  a  railroad. 
As  a  road,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  principles  of  law  as 
a  street  or  river,  and  its  functions  as  a  highway  must  be 
distinguished  from  its  obligations  as  a  carrier.  No  embarrass 
ment  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  is  both  road  and 
carrier.  A  turnpike  company  may  run  a  stage-coach,  and  we 
may  imagine  a  turnpike  which  is  not  used  except  by  vehicles 
owned  by  the  company,  and  in  such  case  the  coach  and  the  road 
taken  together  would  constitute  the  highway.*  It  is  this  uniting 
in  one  thing  (person  f )  two  distinct  functions  that  makes  up  the 
railroad.  For,  be  it  observed,  the  first  scheme  was  that  one  com 
pany  would  furnish  the  road  and  another  the  cars. 

Now,  long  before  the  invention  of  railroads,  the  principles  of 
law  applicable  to  carriers,  and  to  highways,  and  to  the  franchise 
of  charging  toll,  were  firmly  settled  and  well  understood.  Not 

*  An  inventor  proposes  to  substitute  for  pavements  "the  moving  side 
walk."  A  platform,  attached  to  an  endless  chain,  is  to  extend  the  length  of 
a  square  and  be  kept  in  constant  motion.  This  contrivance  is  both  highway 
and  carrier. 
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only  so,  but  these  principles  had  been  frequently  applied  to 
canals,  bridges,  ferries,  turnpikes,  etc.  And  we  say  that  it  is  abso 
lutely  impossible  to  distinguish  between  those  principles  and  the 
rules  of  law  which  should  be  applied  to  railroads.  The  applica 
tion  is  new,  but  the  principles  are  the  same,  and  the  effect  of 
those  principles  must  be  the  same  on  railroads  that  it  was  on 
canals,  bridges,  etc. 

A  common  carrier — viz.,  a  person  who  prosecutes  the  business 
of  transportation — is  bound  to  carry,  for  a  reasonable  price, 
every  one  who  offers.  He  has  no  more  right  than  his  customer 
to  decide  what  is  reasonable,  because,  if  he  may  make  his  charge 
unreasonable,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  to  give  him  a  right  to 
refuse  to  carry.  The  law  is,  that  the  carrier  shall  name  his  price 
at  his  peril  ;  if  unreasonable,  the  customer  is  entitled  to  damages 
precisely  as  if  he  captiously  refused  to  carry.*  Whether  a  charge 
be  reasonable  is  emphatically  a  judicial  question ;  but,  as  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  furnish  to  the  courts  rules  of 
evidence,  statutes  prescribing  the  maximum  charges  for  common 
carriers  are  regarded  simply  as  a  legislative  declaration  of  the 
amount  to  be  considered  as  reasonable  j  namely,  the  schedule  of 
rates  is  a  mere  rule  of  evidence,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sub 
ject  to  the  future  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  t  but  obligatory  upon 
the  courts  as  a  rule  of  evidence.  It  is  evident  that  such  legislation 
does  not  make  a  contract  between  the  carrier  and  state  that  the 
tariff  shall  not  be  changed. 

Toll  is  a  charge  exacted  for  the  use  of  property  which  belongs 
to  the  community.  A  road-bed  acquired  (taken  from  its  owner) 
by  an  exercise  of  eminent  domain  belongs  to  the  community.  A 
street  which  has  been  dedicated  is  owned  by  the  public,  and  every 
one  has  precisely  the  same  right  to  use  it  that  he  has  to  travel,  in 
his  own  boat,  upon  a  navigable  river.  We  are  not  perplexed 
about  our  right  to  travel  the  river,  because  it  was  never  the 
subject  of  private  ownership;  and  yet,  after  the  dedication,  as 
respects  the  ownership  of  the  community,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  river  and  the  street.  When  he  has  made  a  dedica 
tion,  the  original  owner  has  no  more  interest  in  the  street  than  a 
stranger  to  the  title ;  and  this  is  so,  although  he  acquired  the  land 

*  See  subject  discussed  by  Green,  J.  Brown  v.  Adams,  15  West  Virginia. 
t  Such  statutes  are  frequent.     Bac.  Abr.  Carriers,  D.  Munn  v.  Illinois, 
4  Otto. 
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by  a  large  expenditure  of  private  capital.  Every  one  understands 
that  he  cannot  erect  a  toll-gate  on  a  highway  without  legislative 
authority,  and  yet  the  Government  often  grants  the  right  to  exact 
toll  on  a  public  road.  Now,  although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a  dedication,  yet,  in  the  case  of 
the  railroad,  there  can  be  no  controversy  ;  every  fact  necessary 
to  establish  the  dedication  is  admitted ;  the  single  circumstance 
that  the  land  was  acquired  by  eminent  domain  is,  of  itself,  con 
clusive.  Hence  we  have  this  question :  If  the  legislature  grants 
the  right  to  erect  a  gate  across  the  Hudson  River  and  take  toll  from 
all  who  pass,  and  the  grantee,  at  his  private  expense,  erect  such 
gate,  whether  the  schedule  of  rates  mentioned  in  the  statute  may 
be  modified  by  subsequent  legislation  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
such  a  statute  would  consist  of  two  clauses :  (1)  the  gift  of  the 
franchise  and  (2)  a  legislative  declaration  of  the  amount  of  toll 
to  be  considered  reasonable.  Concentrating,  then,  our  attention 
on  this  second  clause,  the  discussion  is  narrowed.  The  purpose 
of  the  clause  being  to  protect  the  community  against  excessive 
tolls,  different  forms  of  expression  have  been  employed,  and  the 
question  is  presented  whether,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  the  sov 
ereign  to  alter  the  rates  at  the  (supposed)  gate  across  the  Hudson, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  legal  effect  of  these  several 
forms  of  expression:  "The  tolls  shall  be  reasonable7';*  "The 
tolls  shall  not  exceed  such  rates  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
county  court " ;  "  The  tolls  shall  not  exceed  ten  cents  for  a  man 
and  five  cents  for  a  horse.77  This  question  must  be  answered  with 
reference  to  the  gate  on  the  river ;  and,  if  the  change  of  expres 
sion  does  not  alter  the  legal  effect, — if  the  same  legislative  intent 
is  exhibited  in  each  instance, — then  we  present  the  question 
whether  the  language,  "  the  tolls  shall  be  reasonable,77  makes  a 
contract  between  the  state  and  the  grantee  that  the  rates,  which 
happen  to  be  reasonable  to-day,  shall  never  be  modified  ? 

This  point  has  never  been  decided.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  decisions,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  for  the  court  to  hold  that 
the  gift  of  the  right  to  demand  toll  is  a  contract,  but  the 
schedule  is  a  rule  of  evidence,  and,  being  such,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Government,  acting  not  as  a  corporation  but  as 

*  The  language  of  a  "grant  in  1318,  Pirn  v.  Curell,  6  Mee.  and  Wels.; 
and  a  similar  grant  in  1629,  Juxton  v.  Thornhill,  Cro.  Chas.  See  old  cases 
collected,  Stamford  v.  Pawlett,  1  Gromp.  and  J. ;  Free  Fishers  v.  Gann,  20 
C.  B.  N.  S. 
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a  sovereign.  Again,  the  question  whether  one  legislature  may 
tie  the  hands  of  another  is  not  involved,  because,  having  deter 
mined  the  limitations  which  hedge  about  the  estate  while  held  by 
the  Government,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  same  limitations 
when  it  is  given  to  a  citizen.  A  controversy  about  the  boundaries 
of  a  farm  does  not  involve  the  question  whether  the  ancestor 
may  bind  his  heir  by  a  warranty  of  title. 

Then,  to  bring  this  inquiry  home  to  the  vital  issue  that  now 
confronts  the  people  of  this  country,  has  the  sovereign  the 
right  (legal  and  moral)  to  regulate  railroad  charges  ?  It  is  usual 
for  the  charter  to  declare  :  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  said  railroad 
company  to  erect  toll-gates  every  ten  miles,  and  to  demand  not 
exceeding  ten  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  transporting  commodi 
ties.77*  This  inquiry  must  be  conducted  under  the  influence  of 
the  principle  that  "  grants  by  the  Government  are  to  be  con 
strued  strictly  against  the  grantee  and  in  ease  of  the  public/' t 
It  must  be  conducted  in  the  light  of  the  historic  fact  that  this 
power  has  always  been  freely  exercised  over  the  rates  at  bridges, 
ferries,  turnpikes,  etc.,  and  it  must  also  be  conducted  in  full  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  reason,  law,  and  practical  necessity 
apply  to  the  charges  of  railroads  as  to  those  of  a  common 
carrier.  But  there  is  another  consideration  which,  when  the 
court  comes  to  pass  upon  this  question,  will  receive  particular 
and  special  weight :  though  the  grant  of  the  franchise  itself  be  a 
contract,  yet  when  a  railroad  charter  is  construed  by  the  general 
intent  of  that  legislation  which  runs  back  "  beyond  memory," 
and  by  principles  aptly  called  "  the  fundamentals  of  the  com 
mon  law,"  there  is  nothing  of  the  essence  of  contract  imported  by 
the  schedule  of  rates. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
Government  to  control  the  charges  of  railroads,  perhaps  it  may 
stimulate  intelligent  action  to  suggest,  very  briefly,  the  practical 
application  of  the  views  here  advanced.  The  sooner  our  rail 
road  managers  learn  to  take  a  correct  view  of  this  subject,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  those  interested  in  the  securities  of  these 
corporations.  As  the  amount  of  toll  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  sovereign,  the  aim  should  be  to  make  that  discretion  as  wise, 

*  Petersburg   E.  B.  Va.  Acts  1830.      B.  &  O.   K.  E.  Va.  Acts  1839. 

t  This  maxim  is  as  old  as  the  common  law.  Charles  E.  Br.  v.  Warren  Br. 
xi.  Pet.  &  7  Pick.  Perrine  v.  Chespk.  C.  9  How.  Briggs  vt  Camden,  22 
N.  J.  L. 
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as  intelligent,  and  as  enlightened  as  possible.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  never  abandon  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the 
common  law,  that  toll  must  ~be  reasonable,  and  the  true  danger  is 
that  the  legislature,  not  being  properly  advised,  will  err  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and,  by  making  the  rates  unreasonably  low, 
paralyze  this  important  branch  of  industry.  Railroads  have  far 
more  to  fear  from  honest  ignorance  than  from  that  enlightened 
statesmanship  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  corporate 
emolument  is  subordinate  to  the  public  welfare;  they  have 
far  more  to  fear  from  demagogues  than  from  statesmen.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  millions  invested  in  these  works 
were  so  invested  upon  the  untenable  and  mischievous  hypoth 
esis  that  a  foolish  contract  has  subjected  all  the  vast  industries 
of  this  great  country  to  the  unrestrained  and  uncontrollable 
cupidity  of  irresponsible  monopoly.  On  the  contrary,  capital,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  is  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign; 
and  unless  that  discretion  is  debauched,  unless  integrity  and 
intelligence  are  excluded  from  the  public  service,  the  confidence 
will  not  be  deceived.  Hence,  railroads  should  discontinue  their 
efforts  to  mislead  the  public  mind  and  to  corrupt  the  ballot-box. 
The  politicians  whom  they  are  now  using  do  not  deserve,  and  will 
never  obtain,  public  confidence,  because  such  men  are  not  actuated 
by  principle,  or  stimulated  by  the  courage  of  conviction.  But, 
acting  on  the  theory  that  the  public  welfare  is  the  first  consid 
eration,  they  should  publish  in  good  faith  full  and  reliable  infor 
mation  as  to  their  earnings  and  expenses,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  what  tolls  are 
reasonable  and  what  are  not.  There  is  in  this  country  an  under 
current  of  conservative  reason  which  is  brimful  of  honesty  and 
good  faith,  and  railroad  men  must  learn  to  trust  it. 

J.  M.  MASON. 
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No  SUBJECT  in  recent  times  has  developed  a  larger  or  more 
active  class  of  workers,  or  can  lay  claim  to  a  more  voluminous 
series  of  publications,  than  that  pertaining  to  prehistoric  man. 
Every  nation  working  in  science  has  added  its  contributors,  and 
these  contributors  have  generally  been  drawn  from  a  class 
already  trained  in  methods  of  scientific  research. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  study  of  prehistoric 
man,  that  every  student  recalls  its  infancy,  and  its  advance  to  a 
vigorous  science.  He  remembers  the  dread  experienced  at  the 
thought  of  impeaching  the  clearly  defined  record  of  Genesis, 
and  he  recalls  with  impatience  how  long  it  was  before  the  evi 
dence  which  had  been  gathering  for  a  century  could  command  a 
hearing.  Collections  had  been  slowly  accumulating,  though 
lying  dormant  and  dusty  on  museum  shelves,  and  their  records, 
unpublished,  suddenly  came  into  notice,  and  with  a  prodigality 
of  material  and  data  in  numberless  hands,  the  elements  were 
ready  out  of  which  rose  the  new  science  of  archaeology. 

So  fully  imbued  were  men's  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  recent 
and  historical  origin  of  the  human  race,  that  no  possible  interest 
could  be  excited  in  what  purported  to  be  the  evidences  of  a  pre- 
adamite  people.  In  vain  did  archaeologists  offer  their  evidences 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  man.  Their  discoveries  were  treated 
with  incredulity,  and  their  arguments  rejected  as  worthless.  A 
memoir  read  by  Mr.  Vivian  before  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  was  considered  too  improbable  for  publication.  The 
massive  authority  of  Cuvier,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  man's 
existence  anterior  to  those  animals  which  live  to-day,  prevented 
the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Schmerling's  remarkable  discoveries  in  the 
Belgium  caves. 
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Unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  has  not 
only  prevented  the  earlier  development  of  this  science,  but  it  has 
caused  the  loss  of  a  mass  of  evidence  which  can  never  be 
restored.  Discoveries  have  been  suppressed,  false  interpreta 
tions  have  been  put  upon  others,  valuable  material  has  been 
ignored  or  lost,  and  in  one  way  and  another  the  study  of  man's 
early  existence  has  been  thwarted  up  to  very  recent  years. 

The  sudden  and  wonderful  growth  of  the  study  of  man's 
high  antiquity  has  been  wholly  due,  not  to  the  evidences, — for 
these  had  been  despairingly  thrust  before  the  learned  societies  to 
be  again  and  again  rejected, — but  to  the  rapid  acceptance  of  those 
rational  views  which  recognize  man's  origin  from  the  animals 
below  him. 

Once  it  came  to  be  fully  believed  that  man  was  not  only  a 
mammal  in  the  sense  that  systematists  had  recognized  him  to 
be,  but  a  species  of  mammal  among  hundreds  of  other  mam 
mals,  who,  with  them,  had  some  common  ancestry,  and  the 
study  of  archaeology  assumed  the  rank  of  an  inductive  science.  A 
short  time  has  seen  the  formation  of  imposing  societies,  many  of 
them  highly  endowed ;  of  magnificent  museums,  devoted  exclu 
sively  to  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  objects  pertaining  to 
this  science;  the  publication  of  anthropological  journals  and 
transactions,  and,  above  all,  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
popular  illustrated  works,  which  bring  the  science  to  the  compre 
hension  of  the  general  reader. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  understand  all  this  to  comprehend  the 
amazing  growth  of  a  study  which  should  have  interested  the 
race  centuries  ago.  At  the  outset,  the  term  prehistoric  man 
was  looked  upon  as  applying  to  a  people  who  lived  before  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history — a  people  who  lived,  not  in  any  hypo 
thetical  Eden,  but,  among  other  places,  in  the  valleys  of  France 
and  the  caves  of  Belgium  and  England. 

So  limited  was  his  area,  and  so  apparently  similar  were  all  his 
rude  characteristics,  that  for  a  time  no  further  subdivision  was 
necessary.  A  few  years  ago,  comparatively  speaking,  his  high 
antiquity  and  wide  distribution  over  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
not  dreamed  of.  No  account  was  taken  of  any  possible  geolog 
ical  changes  having  occurred  since  his  appearance.  It  was 
enough  to  assert,  with  more  or  less  positiveness,  that  his  remains 
were  synchronous  with  those  of  a  few  extinct  species  of  mam 
mals.  That  the  contours  of  the  land  and  ocean  boundaries  were 
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essentially  the  same  for  prehistoric  man  as  for  his  historic 
descendants,  could  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  That  during 
man's  early  reign  the  English  Channel  and  Irish  Sea  had  no 
existence,  and  an  uninterrupted  sweep  of  forest  extended  from 
the  regions  of  Paris  and  London  and  across  and  beyond  Ireland, 
far  out  to  the  present  one-hundred-fathom  line,  no  one  dreamed 
of  conceiving. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  instructive  to  quote  Dr. 
Wilson's  words  in  his  "Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland."  In  refer 
ence  to  the  Scottish  aboriginal  traces  he  says :  "  There  is  one  cer 
tain  point  in  this  inquiry  into  primitive  arts  which  the  British 
antiquary  possesses  over  all  others,  and  from  which  he  can 
start  without  fear  of  error.  From  our  insular  position  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  first  colonist  of  the  British  Isles 
must  have  been  able  to  construct  some  kind  of  a  boat,  and 
have  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  steer  his 
course  through  the  open  sea."  Such  were  the  positive  and 
emphatic  utterances  of  a  writer  who,  in  his  recent  valuable 
work  on  prehistoric  man,  in  referring  to  this  very  passage  con 
fesses  that  this  was  no  certain  postulate  after  all,  and  who 
recognizes  the  profound  geological  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  paleolithic  man  first  chipped  the  rude  stone  celts 
whose  imperishable  characters  give  us  our  only  clue  to  his 
existence. 

The  hypothesis  of  geological  changes  of  any  magnitude  being 
excluded,  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  grasp  the  true  import  of 
rude  chipped  flints  deeply  buried  in  river-gravel.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  early  remains  could  be  looked  upon  as  veritable  fossils, — the 
name  sounded  so  ancient, — to  be  studied  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  application  of  the  same  methods  of  reasoning  as 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remains  of  a  paleotherium  from  the 
tertiary,  or  upon  an  ammonite  from  the  Jura,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  could  his  high  antiquity  be  realized.  And  not  until  rude 
stone  implements  from  the  river-gravels  and  similar  deposits 
were  brought  to  light  in  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  Brazil, 
India,  New  Jersey,  and  other  widely  separated  countries,  was  the 
inconceivably  long  duration  of  man  upon  the  earth  acknowledged. 
The  recognition  of  these  evidences  has  been,  and  is  at  this  time, 
hampered  and  retarded  by  a  rigid  and  almost  ridiculous  scrutiny 
of  every  object  bearing  upon  this  subject.  The  study  of  other 
fossil  mammals  goes  on  unimpeded.  Professors  Marsh  and  Cope 
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collect  their  fossils  and  assign  them  to  their  proper  geological 
horizons  unchallenged  save  by  the  hostile  Indian.  The  archaeol 
ogist,  on  the  contrary,  has  (for  his  best  good  it  must  be  confessed) 
standing  over  him  one  set  of  critics,  generally  theological,  who 
deny  his  facts,  or  call  his  evidences  spurious.  He  is  belabored  by 
another  set,  generally  theological  also,  who  claim  for  man  pecul 
iarities  which  separate  him  from  all  considerations  which  would 
apply  to  other  mammals  below  him.  By  another  set  still,  who, 
ignoring  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  are  ready  to  call  every 
skull,  or  other  remains  showing  quadrumanous  features,  abnor 
mal  or  pathological.  Thus,  the  ape-like  skull  of  the  Neanderthal 
cave  was  looked  upon  as  a  synostotic  cranium.  The  extreme 
improbability  that,  in  these  frequently  occurring  and  widely  dis 
tributed  cases,  only  idiotic  or  abnormal  forms  should  come  to 
light,  never  seems  to  trouble  these  critics. 

"While  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  man's  origin 
from  tHe  lower  animals  has  induced  the  present  activity  in  archae 
ological  research,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  study  has  contributed 
valuable  evidence  to  the  general  correctness  of  Darwin's  views. 

The  divisions  of  the  tertiary,  though  artificial,  are  recognized 
by  the  varying  percentages  of  the  species  of  mollusks  which  are 
now  extinct.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  remains  of 
the  very  early  man — not  his  works,  but  his  bones — we  shall, 
in  the  same  way,  estimate  his  degree  of  savagery  and  bestial 
features,  and,  possibly,  his  age,  by  the  proportion  of  those  char 
acters  which  are  not  only  outgrown  by  man  at  the  present  day, 
but  which  bring  the  widely  diverging  lines  of  man  and  the  apes 
a  little  closer. 

Now,  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  remains  of  man,  not  in  the 
beds  of  the  tertiary,  where  superposition  is  well  established,  but 
with  his  remains  found  in  modified  drift,  river-gravels,  and  other 
rocks,  whose  age  and  synchronism  are  so  difficult  to  establish,  it 
would  seem  that  here  the  trained  osteologist  must  take  up  the 
investigation. 

The  recognized  sequence  of  rude  stone  implements,  polished 
implements,  bronze,  and  iron,  while  holding  good  for  limited 
areas,  becomes  of  less  value  for  larger  fields  when  it  is  known 
that  tribes  with  rude  stone  implements  are  existing  to-day.  A 
few  hundred  years  ago  the  European  combated  with  gunpowder 
the  inhabitants  of  a  vast  continent  who  belonged  to  the  neo 
lithic  age. 
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It  is  assumed  by  archaeologists  of  great  repute  that  since,  in 
Europe,  pleistocene  deposits  have  yielded  only  the  rudest  of 
worked  stone,  therefore  in  no  deposits  older  than  the  pleistocene 
can  we  expect  to  find  evidences  of  a  more  primitive  workmanship. 
This  postulate  may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  certain  parts  of 
Europe,  for  nothing  more  primitive  than  the  rude  celts  can  be 
imagined.  Before  this  time,  man,  in  that  region  at  least,  must 
have  used  natural  fragments  of  stone  and  sticks,  and  even  the 
faculty  to  use  these  indicates  an  advance  far  above  his  pro 
genitors,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  this  facility. 

It  is  again  assumed  that  since  man  is  the  most  highly  special 
ized  mammal,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  could  have  lived  in 
the  upper  and  middle  tertiaries,  because,  of  a  large  number  of 
mammals  living  at  that  time,  the  species,  and  lower  down  the 
genera  and  families,  are  extinct;  and,  therefore,  man,  so  far 
above  these  in  organization,  must  have  come  in  at  a  later  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  single 
living  species  of  man  may  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  number  of 
fossil  species,  and  even  genera,  now  extinct.  Such  a  condition 
of  things  would  find  its  parallel  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  the 
living  species  of  mammals  to-day  who  represent  the  survivors 
of  a  line  of  species  and  genera  far  back  in  the  tertiary. 

In  regard  to  the  other  assumption — that  man  is  the  most 
highly  specialized  mammal — we  think  even  this  is  open  to  sugges 
tive  doubt.  In  that  he  possesses  a  highly  convoluted  brain,  with 
all  its  capabilities  and  possibilities  as  we  find  him  to-day,  he 
certainly  is  highly  specialized ;  but  as  a  mammal — and  only  as  a 
mammal  must  we  regard  him — he  belongs  to  a  more  generalized 
type.  If  we  consider  him  only  in  relation  to  those  mammals 
nearest  related  to  him,  we  find  all  his  characters  held  by  no  one 
ape,  and  to  find  his  resemblances  one  has  to  consult  a  variety  of 
forms.  His  structural  relations  are  found  in  the  gorilla,  chim 
panzee,  orang,  gibbon,  Simiadce,  and  even  in  the  half -apes,  the 
lemuroids.  It  is  true  that  most  of  his  resemblances  are  with 
the  higher  apes,  but  these  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  assure 
us  that  any  of  them  are  his  progenitors.  Indeed,  if  we  care  to 
credit  such  high  authorities  as  Mortillet,  Dr.  Hamy,  and  others, 
man  existed  in  the  middle  miocene  associated  with  the  first 
anthropoid  ape,  DryopitMcus,  and  in  later  beds  still  with  Oreo- 
pitMcus,  which,  according  to  Gervais,  had  afiinities  with  the 
anthropoid  apes,  macaques,  and  baboons. 
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Professor  Cope,  in  considering  man's  relations  to  the  tertiary 
mammals,  says  that  "  the  mammals  of  the  lower  eocene  exhibit  a 
greater  percentage  of  types  that  walk  on  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
while  the  successive  periods  exhibit  an  increasing  number  of 
those  that  walk  on  the  toes,  while  the  hoofed  animals  and  car- 
nivora  of  recent  times  nearly  all  have  the  heel  high  in  the  air, 
the  principal  exceptions  being  the  elephant  and  bear  families." 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  successive  osteological  changes 
of  the  foot  from  the  earlier  types  to  the  later  ones,  through 
several  lines  of  descent,  and  says :  "  The  relation  of  man  to  this 
history  is  highly  interesting.  Thus,  in  all  generalized  points,  his 
limbs  are  those  of  a  primitive  type  so  common  in  the  eocene. 
He  is  plantigrade ;  has  five  toes ;  separate  tarsals  and  carpals ; 
short  heel ;  flat  astragalus,  and  neither  hoofs  nor  claws,  but 
something  between  the  two ;  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg 
are  not  so  unequal  as  in  the  higher  types,  and  remain  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  ankle  joint  is  not  so  perfect  as 
in  many  of  them.  In  his  teeth  his  character  is  thoroughly  prim 
itive.  .  .  .  His  structural  superiority  consists  solely  in  the 
complexity  and  size  of  the  brain.  A  very  important  lesson  is 
derived  from  these  and  kindred  facts.  The  monkeys  were  antici 
pated  in  the  greater  fields  of  the  world's  activity  by  more  power 
ful  rivals.  The  ancestors  of  the  ungulates  held  the  fields  and 
the  swamps,  and  the  carnivora,  driven  by  hunger,  learned  the 
arts  and  cruelties  of  the  chase.  The  weaker  ancestors  of  the 
quadrumana  possessed  neither  speed  nor  weapons  of  offense  or 
defense,  and  nothing  but  an  arboreal  life  was  left  them,  when 
they  developed  the  prehensile  powers  of  the  feet.  Their  digestive 
system  unspecialized,  their  food  various,  their  life  the  price  of 
ceaseless  vigilance,  no  wonder  that  their  inquisitiveness  and 
wakefulness  were  stimulated  and  developed,  which  is  the  condi 
tion  of  progressive  intelligence " ;  and  adding  that  "the  race 
has  not  been  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  Pro 
fessor  Cope  shows  in  this  case  that  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
has  been  the  survival  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  natural 
selection  proves  to  be,  in  the  highest  animal  phase,  intelligent 
selection." 

Mr.  Fiske  shows,  in  another  way,  that  when  variations  in 
intelligence  became  more  important  than  variations  in  physical 
structure,  they  were  seized  upon,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  the 
latter. 
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The  earliest  evidences  of  man  must  be  sought  for  in  his 
remains,  for  he  must  have  existed  in  much  the  same  condition 
many  ages  before  the  use  of  rude  stone  implements  gave  him 
any  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  lif e.  These  evidences  have 
never  been  found.  When  man  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  the 
shelter  of  caverns,  or  the  custom  of  burying  in  sepulchers,  then 
it  became  possible  to  preserve  his  remains  for  future  generations 
to  study ;  but  outside  of  these  fortunate  receptacles,  his  remains 
have  been  rarely  met  with.  The  probable  habits  of  primitive 
man  and  his  progenitors  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
the  preservation  of  his  remains  one  of  extreme  improbability. 

The  herbivora,  roaming  in  immense  herds,  fording  streams, 
and  seeking  shelter  from  the  flies  and  heat  in  watery  places, 
where,  if  they  died,  all  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of 
their  remains  might  be  expected;  the  amphibious  mammals 
becoming  well  preserved  in  the  matrix  in  which  they  perished ; 
the  colossal  mammals  becoming  mired  by  their  own  weight  j — 
all  these  various  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  preservation 
of  those  remains  which  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  arboreal  ancestors  of  man,  on  the  other  hand,  left 
their  remains  strewn  on  the  forest-floor,  or  weathering  in  rude 
tree-nests,  the  most  uncertain  of  all  places  for  their  final  pres 
ervation. 

Professor  Marsh,  in  his  magnificent  monograph  on  the 
extinct  fossil  toothed  birds  of  North  America,  testifies  that  fossil 
birds  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  to  their  arboreal  habits 
may  be  due  their  rarity;  the  remains  of  aquatic  birds  being 
always  more  common. 

Even  if  early  man  and  his  progenitors  sought  shelter  in 
caverns,  Professor  Dawkrns,  the  distinguished  British  archaeolo 
gist,  shows  that  while  there  have  probably  been  caverns  in  all 
geological  periods,  they  have  all  been  obliterated  by  "  the  rain, 
the  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  the  acids  evolved  from  decaying 
vegetation,  and  the  breakers  on  the  sea-shore,"  and  this  oblitera 
tion  has  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  that  there  are  only 
two  caverns  known  that  can  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  middle 
pliocene. 

"Without  entering  into  any  discussion  regarding  the  sub 
mergence  of  the  coast-line  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
its  subsequent  erosion,  thus  removing  traces  of  ancient  people 
who  have  sought  the  sea  for  food,  we  may  accept  the  evidences 
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offered  to  show  that  paleolithic  man  came  from  the  south,  for 
he  makes  his  appearance  along  the  southern  borders  of  the 
northern  ice-sheet. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  with  the  appearance  of  the  glacial 
fields,  the  later  tertiary  apes  were  driven  out  of  Europe,  never  to 
return,  whilst  paleolithic  man  came  in,  and  was  able  to  endure 
the  very  influences  that  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  apes. 
This  shows  how  vast  a  change  had  taken  place  at  that  early  time 
between  man  and  his  anthropoid  relatives. 

He  came  from  the  south,  from  those  regions  where  the  least 
exploration  has  been  carried  on,  and  where  the  difficulties  are 
generally  greatest  for  such  explorations.  It  is  also  in  the  equa 
torial  regions  that  we  have  the  hypothetical  Lemuria,  Atlantis, 
and  other  submerged  areas,  which  were  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  lands  teeming  with  life. 

An  argument  for  believing  that  he  lived  in  the  earlier 
tertiaries  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  characters,  as  seen  in 
the  earliest  remains,  are  yet  promptly  recognized  as  human.  It 
is  true  they  depart  somewhat  from  the  characters  which  distin 
guish  the  race  to-day,  nevertheless  the  race,  with  its  wide  varia 
tions,  can  compass,  without  violence,  the  most  aberrant  form  yet 
found.  It  is  man  that  is  recognized,  and  not  ape,  and  that  man 
could  have  lived  through  such  long  ages  with  so  little  change  is 
an  argument  that  his  progenitors  must  have  lived  long  anterior 
to  the  earliest  traces  yet  found. 

If  we  consider  the  minor  subdivisions  of  man  in  time  since 
the  neolithic  age,  we  can  trace  some  of  his  incursions.  "We  can, 
as  it  were,  see  him  coming  from  some  unknown  quarter,  and 
frequenting  regions  never  before  inhabited  by  him. 

If  we  now  look  at  civilized  man,  we  find  him  distributed  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  history  and  tradition  in  most  cases 
give  us  information  as  to  the  manner  of  this  distribution. 
Believing  that  in  past  times  as  at  present,  colonizing  went  on 
in  similar  ways,  we  infer  that  neolithic  man  became  more  widely 
scattered  than  his  predecessors.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
from  one  side  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  the  age  of  polished  stone 
implements  at  one  time  existed.  More  important  still  is  it  to 
consider  that  paleolithic  man  seems  to  be  just  as  widely  dis 
tributed.  His  remains  in  river-drift  and  other  places  have  been 
found  in  England,  France,  Portugal,  Greece,  Italy,  Africa, 
Palestine,  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  Northern  India,  New  Jersey, 
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and  California.  Thus  we  have  this  early  man  spread  over  nearly 
the  whole  world ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  rude 
implements,  identical  under  all  conditions  of  climate  and  sur 
roundings.  Surely  such  a  distribution  must  not  only  indicate 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  during  which  he  remained  in  this 
condition,  and  slowly  found  his  way  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  must,  of  necessity,  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  more 
primitive  people  from  which  these  had  sprung.  Had  these  also 
become  so  widely  scattered?  Compare  these  rude  men  with 
those  of  Europe,  and  consider  how  long  a  knowledge  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  hidden  from  the  latter.  How 
infinitely  slow  must  have  been  the  colonizing  of  continents  in 
paleolithic  ages  and  in  ages  more  remote  ! 

These  considerations,  in  regard  to  the  not  improbable  exist 
ence  of  man  in  the  middle,  and,  possibly,  in  the  earlier  tertiaries, 
are  offered  that  the  reader  may  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  man  in  the 
auriferous  gravels  of  California.  An  elaborate  memoir  on  this 
subject,  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  has  just  been  completed  in 
a  second  part,  forming  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 

Professor  Whitney,  formerly  the  director  of  the  geological  sur 
vey  of  California,  has,  in  the  memoir  referred  to  above,  described 
at  great  length  the  evidences  regarding  the  genuineness  of  the 
famous  "  Calaveras  skull/'  repudiated  as  a  hoax  by  the  press  gen 
erally,  made  doubly  famous  by  the  witty  verses  of  Bret  Harte, 
and  looked  at  with  suspicion  or  ignored  by  archaeologists  of  great 
repute.  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  pages  of  Professor 
Whitney's  memoir  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  evidences  he 
there  brings  forward  in  support  of  the  claims  he  has  made 
regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  occurrence  of  human  remains 
from  beds  of  pliocene  and  possibly  of  miocene  age.  Were  this 
skull  the  only  object  of  this  nature  that  had  been  found  in 
the  auriferous  gravels,  one  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  ques 
tioning  it. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  in  ten  different  counties  in  that 
great  region,  remains  of  man,  associated  with  extinct  mammals 
and  buried  at  great  depths  in  the  auriferous  gravels,  have  been 
brought  to  light.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  evidences  have 
been  produced  by  miners,  but  among  that  class  are  many  intelli 
gent  men.  In  their  vocation,  too,  they  are  specially  seeking  for 
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definite  objects,  namely :  particles  of  gold.  Their  experience  is 
not  like  that  attending  the  rough  excavations  of  railroad  cuts  or 
canals.  Their  work  has  been  accompanied  by  a  scrutiny  which 
adds  positive  weight  to  their  statements.  Of  great  importance, 
too,  is  the  uniformity  of  their  testimony,  as  Professor  Whitney 
points  out,  and  the  invariably  rude  character  of  the  imple 
ments  which  they  produce  from  these  beds.  Any  attempt  at 
deception  would  certainly  bring  with  it  some  rudely  carved 
image,  or  stone  with  rude  characters  engraved  thereon.  No 
collusion  is  conceivable  between  so  many  observers,  covering  so 
many  years,  and  working  in  so  many  widely  separated  localities. 

Among  the  many  notable  examples  cited  by  Professor  Whit 
ney,  that  of  the  occurrence  of  human  remains  beneath  Table 
Mountain  is  the  most  remarkable.  In  this  case,  tunnels  had 
been  driven  in  horizontally  beneath  the  basaltic  cap  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  of  great  thickness.  The  tunnels  being  hori 
zontal,  there  was  no  possibility  of  debris  falling  from  above,  with 
the  chance  of  conveying  surface  specimens.  The  great  age  of 
the  gravels  beneath  Table  Mountain  is  shown  by  the  profound 
geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  surface  features 
of  that  region  since  the  volcanic  outflow  formed  the  almost 
imperishable  cap,  which  has  preserved  this  area  and  similar 
areas  from  the  wide  denudation  that  has  taken  place  around. 
The  basalt  forming  the  cap  of  Table  Mountain  extends  in  an 
even  plateau,  though  interrupted  by  deep  gorges  and  canons,  for 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  with  a  descending  grade,  as  measured 
by  barometric  observations,  of  about  eighty  feet  to  the  mile.  It 
is  inconceivable  on  any  hypothesis  that  this  ancient  lava-flow 
could  have  followed  any  mountain  ridge  or  spur.  Indeed,  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  followed  an  old  river-bottom,  with 
its  superimposed  beds  of  gravel  and  horizontally  deposited 
layers  of  sand  and  clay. 

While  this  lava-stream  formerly  occupied  a  river-channel, 
presumably  depressed  below  the  surrounding  country,  now  this 
consolidated  mass  stands  far  above  the  deep  gorges  and  canons 
that  have  been  furrowed  out  since.  In  other  words,  this  region, 
once  a  valley,  is  now  in  turn  a  mountain !  The  enduring  nature 
of  the  basalt  has  partially  protected  these  plateaus  from  the 
universal  erosion  of  that  area.  Beneath  this  basaltic  mountain 
tunnels  have  been  run,  in  one  case  to  a  distance  of  nearly  a  third 
of  a  mile. 
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The  old  river-bed  upon  which  Table  Mountain  rests  has  been 
found,  with  its  characteristic  worn  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and  gold 
has  been  got  in  precisely  such  positions  as  it  would  be  found 
to-day  in  existing  rivers.  And  from  these  tunnels,  even  from 
one  which  measured  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  the 
remains  of  man  in  the  shape  of  his  actual  bones,  as  well  as 
beads,  rough  pestles,  and  other  relics  of  human  fabrication, 
have  been  brought  to  light,  and  these  discoveries  have  been 
made,  not  by  one  man,  but  by  many.  Their  sworn  statements 
are  given,  and  the  specimens  collected  by  different  people,  at 
different  times,  now  enrich  the  collections  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History. 

In  regard  to  the  famous  skull  itself,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  from  Professor  "Whitney's  preface  to  Part  II.,  wherein 
he  says  that  "  all  those  who  refuse  to  accept  my  conclusions  as 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  man  in  California,  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  Calaveras  skull  was  not  taken  from  its  bed  by  the  hand 
of  a  scientific  man.  In  so  doing,  they  not  only  ignore  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  skull  itself,  which  is  positively  a  fossil,  and  was 
chiseled  out  of  its  gravelly  matrix  in  the  presence  of  several 
eminent  authorities,  but  they  also  reject  the  very  full  testimony 
from  other  quarters,  some  of  which  comes  from  men  of  education, 
and  even  of  professional  education.  The  body  of  the  other  evi 
dence  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be 
materially  weakened  by  dropping  that  furnished  by  the  Cal 
averas  skull  itself." 

The  voluminous  testimony  offered  by  Professor  Whitney  will 
impress  all  who  read  his  volume  dispassionately. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  remains,  Professor  Whitney 
says  that  "  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  human  race  in  America 
is  shown  to  be,  at  least,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  that  of  the  Euro 
pean  pliocene ;  and  to  have  an  idea  how  far  that  epoch  is  from 
the  present  one,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  amount  of 
erosion  which  has  taken  place  since  the  cessation  of  volcanic 
activity  in  that  part  of  the  sierra  in  which  lie  the  formations 
which  have  been  described  in  the  present  volume.7' 

Whatever  age  geologists  may  ascribe  to  the  auriferous  gravels, 
sufficient  proof,  in  our  mind,  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  man 
lived  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  and  that  the  mammals  and 
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plants  then  living  are  now  extinct.  The  plants,  according  to 
Lesquereux,  are  of  pliocene  age,  and  some  identical  with,  or 
closely  allied  to,  miocene  forms. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  we  have  the  impor 
tant  discovery,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  true  river-drift  implements 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  of  New  Jersey.  From  the  testimony  of 
eminent  geologists,  the  Trenton  gravels  were  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet.  In  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeol 
ogy  and  Ethnology,  Dr.  Abbott  has  published  full  accounts  of 
his  discoveries.  The  implements  were  obtained  from  depths 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  These  are 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  characterizing  the  river- 
drift  men  of  Europe.  If  Dr.  Abbott's  conclusions  are  correct, 
then  the  gravel-beds  in  question  are  a  part,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
glacial  epoch. 

That  man  existed  contemporaneously  with  their  deposition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.* 

The  probable  relation  of  the  paleolithic  man  of  Europe  with 
the  Esquimaux  of  North  America  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Dawkins,  and  Dr.  Abbott  supports  this  supposition  with  other 
evidences.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Calaveras  skull,  according  to  Professor 
Wyman,  agrees  with  the  other  crania  from  California,  except 
that  of  the  Digger  Indian,  it  differs  in  dimensions  from  other 
crania,  and  in  these  differences  it  approaches  the  Esquimaux. 

The  wide  distribution  of  these  remains,  from  distant  India 
throughout  Europe  and  across  the  American  continent,  shows  a 
race,  judging  from  their  implements,  apparently  homogeneous, 
and  indicates  an  immense  lapse  of  time  for  the  dispersion  of 
these  people.  Their  precursors  must  be  recognized  by  their 
bones,  for  implements  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  stones 
are  not  to  be  expected.  The  improbability  of  encountering  these 
remains  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

If   man  has  descended  from  some  ape-like  progenitor,  or, 

*  If  the  views  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lewis  regarding  the  Trenton  gravels  are 
correct,  then  their  connection  and  superposition  on  the  red  gravel  and  brick 
clays  indicate  a  second  and  much  later  glacial  period,  corresponding  to  the 
reindeer  period  in  Europe.  Whatever  the  facts  may  show,  the  identity  of  the 
Trenton  river  implements  with  those  of  the  river-drift  of  Europe  seems  well 
established. 
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rather,  if  lie  and  the  present  apes  are  derived  from  a  common 
ancestor,  then  we  must  expect  to  find  the  early  remains  of  man 
closely  drawing  near,  in  his  characters,  to  that  hypothetical 
form  which  is  looked  for  in  "  the  missing  link."  Thus  far  all 
the  characters  of  the  early  remains  of  man  point  distinctly  in 
that  way,  though  many  a  long  gap  must  yet  be  filled  before  the 
sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  groups  break 
down.  From  the  exceeding  rarity  of  the  remains  of  the  order 
of  primates,  the  different  groups  stand  quite  as  isolated  as  man 
from  them.  Not  to  speak  of  the  gaps  yet  to  fill  between  the 
different  genera  of  the  higher  apes,  a  great  gap  separates  the 
true  apes  from  the  half -apes  or  lemurs,  and  these  in  turn  have 
affinities  with  the  most  aberrant  and  puzzling  forms,  like 
the  aye-aye  and  tarsier,  with  its  extraordinary  long  tarsal 
segment,  so  that  we  have  the  affinities  of  man  brought  by  a 
quick  passage,  as  it  were,  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  mammalia  j 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
lower  eocene,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  lemuroid  forms  have 
been  discovered. 

In  recalling  the  low  characters  of  ancient  man,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  here  the  oft-repeated  examples  of  the 
Neanderthal  and  Engis  skulls,  the  skulls  of  Perigord,  the  jaws  of 
La  Naulette,  Moulin  Quignon,  and  a  host  of  other  examples  now 
classic  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  equally  remark 
able  remains  in  this  country,  such  as  the  platycnemic  tibiae  of 
Michigan,  and  the  remarkable  skull  from  that  region,  with  the 
temporal  ridges  nearly  approximating.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
just  as  we  find  the  remains  of  man  at  lower  levels,  so  do  we  find 
his  characters  in  the  main  departing  not  only  from  the  higher 
races  of  to-day,  but  in  the  same  proportion  approaching  a  type 
which  is  ape-like.  If  we  examine  the  races  to-day  we  find  the 
savage  groups  presenting  a  number  of  low  characters,  such  as  a 
deficiency  of  the  sharp  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils, 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  pelvis,  in  some  the  fora 
men  magnum  farther  back;  a  certain  percentage  of  perforated 
humeri,  prognathism,  and  other  characters,  all  of  which  are 
an  approach  to  the  apes,  and  a  departure  from  higher  man. 
No  one  savage  race  possesses  all  these  characters,  but  each  race 
has  some  of  them.  If  we  look  for  these  characters  among  the 
higher  races,  we  meet  with  them  rarely.  Thus,  the  percentage 
of  perforated  humeri  in  the  white  race  is  very  low.  Of  fifty- 
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two  humeri  examined  by  Wyman,  only  two  were  perforated. 
In  the  present  Indian  and  Negro,  this  peculiarity  occurs  more 
frequently,  and  in  the  prehistoric  races  of  America  it  is  very 
common.  "Wyman  found  in  a  Florida  mound  thirty-one  per  cent, 
perforated,  while  Gillman  estimated  the  percentage  of  perforated 
humeri  in  a  Michigan  mound  as  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  He  has 
furthermore  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  these  low 
humeri  are  associated  with  excessively  flattened  tibiae. 

If  now  we  note  successively  the  percentage  of  low  characters 
revealed  in  the  higher  races  of  to-day,  in  existing  savages,  in  the 
races,  both  savage  and  civilized,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  and 
finally,  in  those  savage  races  which  alone  existed  in  neolithic  and 
down  through  to  paleolithic  times,  we  find  this  percentage 
becoming  greater  as  we  descend.  So  marked  is  the  increase 
that  one  may  almost  predict  that,  when  still  more  remote 
horizons  yield  their  human  remains,  an  enormous  percentage,  if 
not  all,  will  be  found  with  low,  receding  foreheads  j  heavy  frontal 
crests ;  rounding  of  the  base  of  the  nostrils ;  a  nearer  approxima 
tion  of  the  temporal  ridges ;  a  greater  posterior  position  of  the 
foramen  magnum;  the  absence  of  a  projecting  chin;  ape-like 
proportions  of  the  molar  teeth ;  perforated  humeri ;  quadruma- 
nous  proportions  of  the  pelvis;  flattened  and  saber-like  tibia; 
conspicuous  roughness  and  ridges  for  the  attachments  of  mus 
cles,  and  other  low  osteological  characters,  all  pointing  in  one 
direction.  Of  the  soft  parts,  the  amount  of  hairiness  and  the 
racial  character  of  the  hair,  the  persistence  of  ape-like  muscles, 
which  at  the  present  time  occur  but  rarely,  or  of  their  habits  and 
mental  attributes,  nothing,  of  course,  can  be  known. 

These  characters,  when  found,  will  have  become  merged  so 
completely  with  those  of  the  ancestors  on  another  line  that  new 
genera  will  have  to  be  erected  to  embrace  them.  This  conclusion 
brings  no  strain  upon  the  accepted  methods  of  logical  deduction. 
For  these  remains  we  are  still  seeking. 

There  are  many  species  of  mammals  whose  early  progenitors 
are  not  known,  and,  though  many  wide  and  important  gaps  in 
conspicuous  groups  of  mammals  have  been  filled  up,  thanks  to 
the  labors  of  our  American  paleontologists,  there  are  many 
"missing  links'7  in  other  groups  as  well  as  in  that  group  to 
which  we  belong.  The  intense  impatience  to  fill  this  gap  in  man's 
genealogy  arises  from  the  special  interest  that  man  naturally 
feels  in  his  own  species.  How  long  we  have  patiently  waited 
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for  those  links  which  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  so  earnestly  looked 
for — the  closing  up  of  wide  gaps  between  the  paleotherium,  hip- 
parion,  and  the  horse ;  and  who  could  have  foretold  in  his  day 
that,  in  the  wild  regions  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  amid  hostile 
savages,  these  precious  remains  would  be  brought  to  light! 

Many  other  intermediate  forms,  of  equal  importance  in  form 
ing  connected  series,  though  not  so  well  known  to  the  public, 
have  been  discovered  by  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope.  Indeed,  such 
intermediate  and  generalized  forms  have  been  added  to  the 
mammalia  that  we  have  creatures  combining  the  characters  of 
the  pigs  and  ruminants,  animals  possessing  the  characters  of  the 
hoofed  beasts,  carnivora,  and  rodents!  Professor  Flower,  the 
distinguished  English  osteologist,  confesses  that  the  modern 
classification  of  mammals  completely  breaks  down  in  the  light 
of  these  revelations.  Cuvier's  law  of  the  "Correlation  of 
Structures,"  although  applicable  within  certain  limits,  would 
have  led  him  into  the  gravest  errors  as  applied  to  the  fossils 
known  at  present.  Professor  Marsh,  in  his  address  on  the 
"  History  and  Methods  of  Paleontological  Discovery,"  says  that 
if  Cuvier  "had  had  before  him  the  disconnected  fragments 
of  an  eocene  tillodont,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  referred 
a  molar  tooth  to  one  of  his  pachyderms,  an  incisor  tooth  to  a 
rodent,  and  a  claw-bone  to  a  carnivore." 

The  sharp  lines  of  demarkation  which  discriminate  the  various 
groups  of  mammals  in  Cuvier's  day  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
rounded  off  or  completely  obliterated.  Man,  who  is  still  seeking 
his  own  phylum  with  those  of  many  other  species  of  mammals, 
must  patiently  wait. 

Huxley,  in  his  courageous  little  book  on  "Man's  Place  in 
Nature/'  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  closes  by  asking 
the  question :  "  Where,  then,  must  we  look  for  primitive  man  ? 
Was  the  oldest  Homo  sapiens  pliocene  or  miocene,  or  yet  more 
ancient  ?  In  still  older  strata  do  the  fossilized  bones  of  an  ape 
more  anthropoid,  or  a  man  more  pithecoid,  than  any  yet 
known,  await  the  researches  of  some  unborn  paleontologist? 
Time  will  show;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  if  any  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  progressive  development  is  correct,  we  must  extend, 
by  long  epochs,  the  most  liberal  estimate  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  antiquity  of  man." 

EDWARD  S.  MORSE. 
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